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PREFACE 


WHEN Oxford University Press approached me in 2016 with the question whether I 
would like to edit their Handbook of the Apocrypha, I did not need long to think about it. 
The topic had interested me since I was a graduate student and the work of editing has 
appealed to me since the beginning of my career. As a bonus came the radically chang- 
ing field of early Judaism, within which the Apocrypha need to be understood. This 
preface is a wonderful opportunity to thank those professors and colleagues who have 
introduced me to the various aspects of the Apocrypha in the context of early Judaism 
and early Christianity. Since my student years at the Vrije Universiteit in Amsterdam 
they are Tjitze Baarda and Jan Helderman, as well as of the University of Leiden, Marinus 
de Jonge; at the Eberhard-Karls-Universitüt Tübingen, they are Martin Hengel, 
Hermann Lichtenberger, Beate Ego, Ulrike Mittman-Richert, Jan Dochorn, and 
Andreas Lehnardt; at Princeton Theological Seminary, James H. Charlesworth; and in 
Montreal, Lorenzo DiTommaso of Concordia University. Furthermore, I thank 
Diedrich Steen and Tanja Scheifele of the Giitersloher Verlagshaus and finally the 
numerous undergraduate and graduate students attending my courses on early Judaism 
at McGill University for almost twenty years. 

I am therefore pleased to present to you a Handbook with close to thirty articles, half 
with general introductions and overarching themes and half with introductions on the 
individual writings, all by leading scholars in the field and according to the latest 
research. While I thank every individual contributor for his or her painstaking work— 
often under high pressure due to the many other obligations in teaching, research, and 
family life—my special thanks go to Steve Wiggins, editor of Oxford University Press, 
for his patience, expertise, and unwavering support during the past years. I am also 
grateful for my two graduate students David (Tony) Basham and Matheus de Carvalho 
for editorial support. But most of all I would like to express my gratitude to Sara Parks, 
my former graduate student and now my colleague, for her editorial skills and expertise 
and, above all, for her enthusiastic support of this Handbook in all its phases. 

Gerbern S. Oegema, Montreal, April 2020 
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Tuis Handbook on the Apocrypha offers an overview of the various Apocrypha and 
relevant topics related to them by presenting updated research on each individual 
apocryphal text in historical context, from the late Persian and early Hellenistic peri- 
ods to the early Roman era. It gives special attention to the place of the Apocrypha in 
the context of Early Judaism; the relationship between the Apocrypha and texts that 
came to be canonized; the role of women and female characters; the portrayal of gender 
and sexuality; the interplay between theology, ethics, and halakha; and the relation- 
ships between the Apocrypha and the Septuagint, as well as their reception history in 
the Western world. 

The Handbook is structured as follows. After eight introductory chapters on the 
various literary and historical aspects that try to place the Apocrypha into the wider 
context of the Jewish and Christian literature of the Hellenistic-Roman period, 
including their later reception history, in total sixteen articles introduce the indi- 
vidual Apocrypha. These are followed by six more general chapters on overarching 
themes. The eight introductory chapters deal with the following topics: The 
Apocrypha in the context of early Judaism, the Septuagint and other Greek wit- 
nesses, genre and historicity, apocalypticism, wisdom literature, canon history, the 
history of Christianity, and the Apocrypha in Protestant reception. The sixteen 
individual introductions discuss all of the Apocrypha according to the latest 
research, whereas the six concluding chapters discuss such themes as: Jewish 
religious practice, women and gender, theology and ethics, human sexuality, and 
Biblical theology. 

The following writings are normally considered to belong to the collection known as 
the Apocrypha to some and as the Deuterocanon to others, although there are differ- 
ences of opinion on the inclusion of 3 and 4 Maccabees, the Epistle of Jeremiah, and 
Psalm 151 (see chapter 2, this volume) as well as about the distribution according to 
genre (see chapter 6, this volume): 
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Historical and Legendary 


1 Esdras 
Baruch 
Judith 


1 Maccabees 

2 Maccabees 

3 Maccabees 

4 Maccabees 
Apocalyptic 

2 Esdras 
Didactic 
Sirach 
Tobit 
Wisdom of Solomon 
Additions to Biblical books 
Additions to Daniel 
Additions to Esther 
Epistle of Jeremiah 
Prayer of Manasseh 
Psalm 151-155 


THE STUDY OF THE APOCRYPHA 


In terms of existing introductions to the Apocrypha, a very fine one has been published 
by David A. deSilva, Introducing the Apocrypha: Message, Context, and Significance 
(Ada: Baker, 2004). The author mostly focuses on the classical historical, literary, and 
theological aspects of the Apocrypha and gives special attention to the question of 
whether traditions view these books as Scripture (Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
Christians) or not (Protestant Christians and Jews), and why these books should be read 
and investigated for their inherent value, regardless of canonical status. DeSilva rightly 
places a great deal of emphasis on the cultural and theological relevance of the 
Apocrypha for the contemporary world. 

In the series Jüdische Schriften aus Hellenistich-Römischer Zeit (JSHRZ), which began 
in the 1970s and has been edited by Werner С. Kümmel, Christian Habicht, Otto Kaiser, 
Otto Plöger, Josef Schreiner, and currently Hermann Lichtenberger, we find excellent 
translations and introductions to most of the individual Apocrypha together with a 
number of Pseudepigrapha, as the series focuses on early Jewish writings in general 
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without a focus on texts that came to form part of Christian canons. As part of the 
continuation of the JSHRZ, the new series Supplementa offers new introductions and 
analyses to several of the Apocrypha, notably to 3 Ezra, 1-3 Maccabees, Judith, 
Additions to Esther and Daniel, and Paraleipomena Jeremiou, as well as to the 
Pseudepigrapha Vitae Prophetarum and the Fragments of Jewish-Hellenistic 
Historians. In the series Supplementa, co-edited by Hermann Lichtenberger and 
Gerbern S. Oegema, we find some excellent introductions by Ulrike Mittmann- 
Richert in the volume Historische und legendarische Erzählungen (2000). Other vol- 
umes of the Supplementa are by Andreas Lehnardt (Bibliographie zu den jiidischen 
Schriften aus hellenistisch-römischer Zeit, 1999) and Gerbern S. Oegema (Apokalypsen, 
2001; Poetische Schriften, 2002; and Unterweisung in erzählender Form, 2005). There is 
also a New Series (Neue Folge) publishing twenty of the lesser known or newly discov- 
ered Pseudepigrapha. In this context one should also mention Folker Siegert, 
Einleitung in die hellenistisch-jiidische Literatur (Berlin: de Gruyter 2016), an intro- 
duction and overview of all literature written during the Greco-Roman period, both 
the Apocrypha and the many Pseudepigrapha. 

A third important work is a collection of essays on Jesus Sirach: The Wisdom of Ben 
Sira: Studies on Tradition, Redaction, and Theology, edited by Angelo Passaro and 
Giuseppe Bellia, Deuterocanonical and Cognate Literature (vol. 1; Berlin: de Gruyter, 
2008; Journal of Hebrew Scriptures, 2010). This work focuses on what is possibly one of 
the most important works in the Apocrypha, namely that of Jesus Sirach, while also giv- 
ing attention to the other Apocrypha. 

Other important translations with commentaries and introductions to the 
Apocrypha include Matthew J. M. Coomer, Hugh R. Page, and A. Gale Yee, The 
Apocrypha (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2016). This isa commentary on the Apocrypha 
including the chapters “Reading the Old Testament in Ancient and Contemporary 
Contexts” by Matthew J. M. Coomber, “The People of God and the Peoples of the Earth” 
by Hugh R. Page Jr., and “Reading the Christian Old Testament in the Contemporary 
World” by Daniel L. Smith-Christopher, as well as Eileen M. Schuller’s thorough 
“Introduction to the Apocrypha.” 

There is also Martin Goodman's The Apocrypha (Oxford: Oxford University Press 
2012), a commentary. Just published is the Jewish Annotated Apocrypha by Jonathan 
Klawans and Lawrence M. Wills (Oxford: Oxford University Press 2020), specifically 
addressed to a Jewish audience. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Apocrypha (New York: Vintage Books, 1959), a translation. 

Herbert G. May and Bruce M. Metzger, The New Oxford Annotated Bible with the 
Apocrypha: Revised Standard Version, Containing the Second Edition of the New 
Testament and an Expanded Edition of the Apocrypha (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1977), a translation. 

S. J. Voicu and Thomas C. Oden, Apocrypha (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press 
2010), a selection of ancient Christian (Patristic) commentaries on the Apocrypha. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND OTHER TOOLS 


As for bibliographies, studies and guides, several stand out, even though none of them 
covers all of the Apocrypha: 

Daniel M. Gurtner and Loren Stuckenbruck, Encyclopedia of Second Temple Judaism, 
vols. 1-2 (London: T & T Clark, 2019). A thematically and alphabetically organized 
handbook with two important introductory chapters by the editors and more than six 
hundred different entries by world class scholars. Especially the lengthy and detailed 
chapter on “The Historical and Political Contexts of Second Temple Judaism” by 
Daniel M. Gurtner (21-89) is outstanding. 

Lorenzo DiTommaso, A Bibliography of Pseudepigrapha Research 1850-1999, JSPS 39 
(Sheffield, UK: Sheffield University Press, 2001). An indispensable bibliographical tool, 
although not directly on the Apocrypha and already twenty years old. 

A. Kulik, Gabriele Boccaccini, and Lorenzo DiTommaso, The Oxford Guide to Early 
Jewish Texts and Traditions in Christian Transmission (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2020). Although not directly on any of the Apocrypha, this guide is devoted to 
problems of preservation, reception, and transformation of Jewish texts and traditions 
of the Second Temple period in the many Christian milieus from the ancient world to 
the late medieval era. 

Lorenzo DiTommaso, Matthias Henze, and William Adler, The Embroidered Bible: 
Studies in Biblical Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha in Honor of Michael E. Stone (Leiden: 
Brill, 2018). An important collection of 47 essays on different aspects of the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha with a focus on the transmission and reception in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam from antiquity to the Middle Ages. 

Albert-Marie Dénis, Introduction a la litterature réligieuse judéo-hellénistique, tomes 
1-2 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2000). An excellent introduction to several of the Apocrypha 
and many of the Pseudepigrapha among the vast literature of the Greco-Roman period. 

Andreas Lehnardt, Bibliographie zu den jüdischen Schriften aus hellenistisch-römischer 
Zeit, JSHRZ-Supplementa (Gütersloh, Germany: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 1999). Like 
Lorenzo DiTommasos bibliography, an indispensable tool with many sources from the 
Slavonic tradition. 

As for the Apocrypha in the Slavonic tradition see the important collections of essays 
in Lorenzo DiTommaso and Christfried Böttrich, eds., with the assistance of Marina 
Swoboda, The Old Testament Apocrypha in the Slavonic Tradition: Continuity and 
Diversity (Tübingen: Mohr 2011). 

Finally, there exist many extensive text editions and translations of all the major man- 
uscripts in the fields of the Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, and Qumran Writings (James 
Charlesworth, Emanuel Tov et al.), Philo and Josephus (Loeb Classic Library and Brill) 
as well as several bibliographies (e.g., Lorenzo DiTommaso, Andreas Lehnardt, D. Runia). 
Furthermore, some fine introductions (John Collins, Shaye Cohen, George Nickelsburg, 
James VanderKam et al.) have been published, and new encyclopedia and commentary 
series (such as T & T Clark’s just published Encyclopedia on Second Temple Judaism 
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and W. G. Gruyter’s Commentaries on Early Jewish Literature) has been launched (for 
bibliographical information on this, see deSilva, Introducing the Apocrypha, 381-395 and 
Gurtner, Encyclopedia, 2:843-871). 


RESEARCH ON THE APOCRYPHA 


However, what is also needed is a synthesis of knowledge and a contextual and critical 
assessment of this emerging research field itself. This assessment should clearly situate 
the field in the wider academic context of Biblical and related studies and go beyond the 
book Early Judaism and Its Modern Interpreters edited by Robert Kraft and George 
Nickelsburg more than thirty years ago. While offering only very brief general introduc- 
tions to the history of research, Kraft and Nickelsburg’s important work concentrated on 
the literary and historical aspects of the early Jewish writings from the period between 
300 BCE and 200 CE. Thus, they did define the field as an independent research field, dis- 
tinguishing it from the Christian-centric foci of Old and New Testament Studies, but 
did not give attention to its place within the context of these fields, as at that time the 
field was still nascent. However, see now the revised edition edited by Matthias Henze 
and Rodney A. Werline (SBL Press, 2020). Some effort for a history of research is made 
on the website of the Enoch Seminar (4enoch.org), where there is a special category for 
OT Apocrypha Studies, but there remain many gaps to fill. 

This publication as well as other introductions (see A.-M. Dénis and the JSHRZ) often 
follow Emil Schürer’s A History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ. A New 
English Edition (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1986) This important reference tool was revised 
between 1973 and 1987 in an extensive revision and updated in an English edition by Geza 
Vermes, Fergus Millar, and Martin Goodman. It goes back to a nineteenth-century 
German concept of scholarship, first published in 1885, and by then clearly designed as a 
tool to study the “Jewish background of the New Testament” (see chapter 1, this volume). 
Authors who criticized Schiirer’s original German approach or have offered alternatives, 
are, for example, Gedaliah Alon, Gabriele Boccaccini, Lester L. Grabbe, Jacob Neusner, 
Michael E. Stone, as well as Ed P. Sanders (see following discussion). 

In this context we should also mention the Compendia Rerum Iudaicarum ad Novum 
Testamentum (Assen, The Netherlands: Van Gorcum 1974ff) designed in the 1960s as a 
structured set of handbooks on “matters Jewish” illuminating the origins of Christianity. 
It has since then evolved into a series of monographs and collective works on the history 
and literature of Jews and Christians under Roman rule (edited by Peter Tomson and 
now published by Brill in Leiden). Combining expertise in Jewish, Christian, and 
Roman literature and history, the series aims at covering Qumranic, Graeco-Jewish, 
early Christian, and rabbinic sources. The classic “historical introduction” published in 
the two volumes of The Jewish People in the First Century (1974-1976) has been comple- 
mented by a number of volumes debating historiographical axioms and methods. It 
presents a selection of sources and a “joint history” of Jews and Christians in the first 
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and second centuries СЕ. and continues the pioneering work set in motion by its found- 
ers half a century ago. The volume of interest for this Handbook is volume 2 on 
"Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Qumran Sectarian Writings, Philo, Josephus" from 1984 
and edited by Michael Stone. 

Other important authors are Edgar J. Goodspeed and Bruce M. Metzger, who both 
being New Testament scholars published several important introductions to and trans- 
lation of the Apocrypha. 


INTRODUCTIONS TO EARLY JUDAISM 


As for introductions to Early Judaism—as the wider context in which the Apocrypha 
are best to be understood—most, if not all, give only very brief general introductions 
to the history of scholarship, and then concentrate on one or more of the literary and 
historical aspects of the writings from the period between 300 ВСЕ and 200 СЕ. Thus, 
they do accept the field to be an independent research field and distinguish it from 
Biblical, New Testament, Jewish, and Religious Studies. Yet they often lack detailed 
methodological reflections on its place within the context of these fields, although it is 
mostly clear from which angle the authors write. Examples of recent introductions to 
the field as a whole, which at the same time are the few key works we presently have, 
are as follows: 


1. Alon, Gedaliah, Jews, Judaism, and the Classical World (Jerusalem: Magness 
Press, 1977) (important because of the many links between the Jewish and 
Classical worlds). 

2. Gabriele Boccaccini, Middle Judaism: Jewish Thought, 300 ВСЕ to 200 СЕ 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991) (offering a fresh approach to and name of the 
field). 

з. ShayeJ. D. Cohen, From the Maccabees to the Mishnah (Philadelphia: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1987, paperback 1989, 3rd ed. 2014) and Beginnings of Jewishness. 
Boundaries, Varieties, Uncertainties (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1999) (both are excellent introductions with much attention for political history 
as well as inner-Jewish groups and developments). 

4. W. D. Davies et al, eds. The Cambridge History of Judaism (from 200 BCE to 200 
CE) (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984) (as a whole an excellent ref- 
erence work). 

5. Lester L. Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to Hadrian (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1992) (exceptional because of its broad horizon covering the Persian, Greek, and 
Roman periods of Judaism). 

6. Robert Kraft and George W. E. Nickelsburg, Early Judaism and Its Modern 
Interpreters (Atlanta; Scholars Press, 1986); revised edition edited by Matthias 
Henze and Rodney A. Werline (SBL Press, 2020). 
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7. George W. E. Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature Between the Bible and the Mishnah 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press 1981, repr. 1987, rev. exp. 2005) (an excellent intro- 
duction to the individual writings of Early Judaism). 

8. Ed P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1977) 
and Judaism. Practice and Belief, 63 BCE-66 св (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1992) (two groundbreaking works marking a paradigm shift in our perception of 
Early Judaism). 

9. Michael E. Stone, Scriptures, Sects, and Visions. A Profile of Judaism from Ezra to 
the Jewish Revolts (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 1980, repr. 2007) (a very early 
work) and Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period (Assen-Philadelphia: Van 
Gorcum-Fortress Press, 1984) (a classic work comparable only with the revised 
Schiirer). 

10. James C. VanderKam, An Introduction to Early Judaism (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2001) (a very balanced, superbly written and pedagogically very use- 
ful introduction). 


Most of these introductions, however, have in common that they do not give sufficient 
attention to the history of research on the field itself. They mostly highlight one or sev- 
eral aspects or approaches, whether the literary, political, religious, or historical, and 
sometimes hermeneutical dimension of the early Jewish literature and how it fits into 
the history of Judaism and Christianity from 300 BCE to 200 CE. None of these introduc- 
tions reflects on the emergence of the field as such, the adaptation of methodologies 
from the neighboring fields, the cross-fertilization with these neighboring fields, or the 
implications the study of Early Judaism has for the other fields. 

For the field as a whole though, there is not yet a concise history of research, but only 
articles on specific aspects of it (see DiTommaso, Bibliography, 105-125). There is not yet 
a chronological outline of the most important scholars and findings and there is not yet a 
systematic overview of all the hermeneutical, methodological, and theological conse- 
quences to which all these introductions relate. 

This Handbook offers to its readers in-depth introductions to every individual text of 
the Apocrypha as well as solid contributions on several introductory and overarching 
topics incorporating the latest research. This Handbook therefore hopes that it will—in 
addition to the many excellent commentaries, bibliographies, and other tools that 
already exist—contribute to the ongoing scholarship, so that we all, scholars and stu- 
dents alike, can get a better understanding of the place and function of the Apocrypha 
within the context of Early Judaism. 


THE APOCRYPHA 
IN JUDAISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY 


СНАРТЕК 1 


THE APOCRYPHA ІМ THE 
CONTEXT OF EARLY 
JUDAISM 


GERBERN S. OEGEMA 


INTRODUCTION 


As explained in the Introduction, Early Judaism is at the root of much of the fabric of the 
Early Christian and Rabbinic worldviews and even of many facets of the Western mind- 
set and societal structures. A study of its roots can be beneficial for a better understand- 
ing of both the past and maybe even of some present-day issues as well. This also holds 
true of the Apocrypha, as they are deeply interwoven with the ancient world, in which 
Early Judaism has developed, and they merit therefore all of our attention. 

Among the Apocrypha, one traditionally counts historical, legendary, apocalyptic, 
and didactic works as well additions to the Bible although different traditions, and 
canon lists show quite a fluid development of which book was considered apocryphal, 
deuteron-canonical, or pseudepigraphic (see Chapters 2 and 3 of this volume). To show 
the interconnectedness of the Apocrypha with Early Judaism, we need to deal with the 
relation between the Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Dead Sea Scrolls, Septuagint and 
other Greek witnesses, and the New Testament. We also need so deal with apocalypti- 
cism; wisdom literature; the relevance of the Apocrypha for canon and reception his- 
tory; and the Apocrypha in Christian and Jewish history and with Jewish practices and 
beliefs as well as with gender and women, theology and ethics, sexuality, and Biblical 
theology. From all of these aspects, it becomes clear that the Apocrypha are intrinsically 
interwoven with Early Judaism and that they must be studied together with the other 
writings of the time from as many angles as possible to get a fuller picture and a better 
understanding of this period in the history of Judaism. 
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This period used to be known until the 1960s and 1970s as the Jewish background of 
the New Testament or Late or Ancient Judaism, and it also has often been labeled as post- 
Biblical Judaism or (the latter part of) Second Temple Judaism. Now the common 
denominator is more Early Judaism or Second Temple Judaism, that is, a period in Jewish 
history that ranges from ca.300 BCE to 200 CE (or 515 BCE to 70 CE, if one would speak 
strictly of the Second Temple Period). This time in history is, on the one hand, character- 
ized for an important part by the emergence of and interaction with Greek culture start- 
ing with Alexander the Great and his successors and, on the other hand, by the rise of 
Orthodox Christianity and Talmudic Judaism at the end and out of this period. It is a 
time in Jewish history in which a great number of Jewish and sectarian writings came into 
existence—writings that have not been included in the (later) canons of Early Christianity 
and Rabbinic Judaism but are crucial for a better understanding of this time. 

These writings are the Pseudepigrapha; the Apocrypha, which are also part of the 
canons of the Septuagint and the Vulgate; the non-Biblical writings found in Qumran; 
the books of Philo and Josephus; and the many Inscriptions from Judaea and the 
Diaspora. Research on these writings, especially the Pseudepigrapha, the Qumran 
Writings, and Early Christian and Early Rabbinic literature, has made enormous prog- 
ress in the past seventy years. But the same is true of the Apocrypha. 

Scholarship on Early Judaism during the past century has been marked by a radical para- 
digm shift in the hermeneutical approach of the literature and the period. There has been a 
clear move away from a purely theological approach dealing with the period as a mere 
“background” of and leading to the New Testament and characterized as a period of inferi- 
ority and decline between Biblical Israel and Early Christianity to an attempt at a less biased 
study of Early Judaism as an independent period in history. It not only preceded both Early 
Christianity and Rabbinic Judaism, but at the same time also defined both new religions. 

As for the Jewish background of the New Testament, in the study of the interaction 
between Early Christianity and Early Judaism within its historical context, as it was 
practiced during the 19th and 2oth centuries, there has been a kind of pendulum swing 
between interest in the Jewish and interest in the Hellenistic context. Very roughly 
speaking and limiting oneself to the 20th century, one could say that in the first decades 
the Hellenistic context prevailed, while after the Second World War there was a shift to 
the Jewish context (a shift in which the Holocaust and its aftermath were no doubt influ- 
ential). At the end of the century, one can perceive a renewed interest in the Hellenistic 
context, sometimes in a very one-sided form, as, for instance, in efforts to interpret 
entire New Testament books solely from the perspective of resistance against Roman 
imperial ideology. Through all this, there has always been interest in Hellenistic or Early 
Judaism as a mediating factor, a period mainly functioning as a transformative one. 
Even more so, since the period of the Enlightenment, it has become common practice to 
study and to interpret the various Biblical books as documents of the past, in the same 
ways and with the same methods as other non-Biblical documents of the past are stud- 
ied and interpreted. In this view, for example, the books of the New Testament are situ- 
ated in the context of Early Judaism and Hellenism, and Early Christianity is seen as one 
of the religious movements that arose and developed in the early Roman Empire. 
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However, the newly discovered and often also rediscovered early Jewish writings all 
point to a much greater importance of the period of 300 BCE to 200 CE in Jewish history 
than previously thought. This questions many accepted views by asking whether Early 
Judaism has not been the actual cradle of many religious traditions and philosophical 
thoughts as they have later developed in Western society. This chapter indeed agrees 
with this new view and prefers to see Early Judaism as the cradle of many later Jewish 
and Christian traditions. Admittedly, not all writings have been known beyond a small 
circle of specialists, and many of them only have been discovered during the past sev- 
enty years, and one can even detect several biases toward them. Nevertheless, the litera- 
ture we are talking here about, the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Apocrypha, and the 
Pseudepigrapha, as well as the Christian and Gnostic Apocrypha and the writings of 
Philo and Josephus, all deserve of our attention. 

Early Judaism has now been recognized as being important for a number of reasons, 
not only because it is the missing link between Ancient Israel and the Hebrew Bible on 
the one hand and Early Christianity and Rabbinic Judaism on the other hand; it is also 
important on its own merit. It is an independent, religiously and socio-politically cre- 
ative, intellectually fruitful, and reception-historically influential period in the history 
of Judaism. The writings allow us to draw possible trajectories of Jewish practices 
and beliefs and connect them with earlier and later traditions and ideas. Once Judaism 
and Hellenism in the 3rd and 2nd centuries BcE had fruitfully engaged, new customs and 
concepts, even mergers between them, started to blossom in the Apocrypha, the 
Pseudepigrapha, and the Qumran Scrolls. 

In quite a few of these writings—for example, Jesus Sirach and the Wisdom of 
Solomon—we find evidence that the Thora is philosophically equated with the Greek 
concept of Wisdom, and that divine teaching is identified with the law of nature or of the 
cosmos. In both cases, Thora/Wisdom functions as the foundation of all of the laws of 
society and consists of many moral teachings for humanity. Furthermore, in connection 
with the philosophical concept of sophia, we find the frequent employment of practical 
wisdom, specifically in the form of practical wisdom sayings, sententiae or gnomoi, most 
notably narrated within the framework of the pedagogical teachings of parents to their 
children or, in general. of an older generation to a newer one. A popular example here is 
the employment of the Golden Rule, as it best exemplifies the philosophical equation of 
Thora and Wisdom and at the same time is the epitome of practical wisdom. 

Another current of the period was that of apocalypticism, a worldview that would 
influence Jewish practices and beliefs in a very specific way. Crucial to this belief was 
that humanity was seen as caught in a cosmic battle, and humanity would be mostly the 
victim that battle. A war was taken place between good and evil (either personified or 
seen as abstract powers): a clash between God and God's angels and the fallen angels and 
their leaders. Although there was some room for human action and responsibility 
within this battle, the course of history was in principal predetermined, namely, as a 
sequence of good and bad periods heading toward a catastrophic climax. Even in the 
end, God would not intervene directly, but send an Anointed or Messiah together with a 
host of angels to speak and execute the final judgment. 
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With this concept in mind, human responsibility was, by nature, limited, and ethical 
teaching consisted mainly of a call to follow the laws of the course of history and of the 
cosmos. Within the microcosmos of the individual’s place in the family, clan, or smaller 
society, various wisdom sayings and collections of teaching that had been growing 
throughout history and that had come from the whole of the Ancient Near Eastern envi- 
ronment to enter Judaism during its post-exilic period as Wisdom theology would give 
someone meaning and direction in life. The authors of the apocalyptic writings would 
see mankind’s ethics being limited in time and subject: they therefore developed a so- 
called interim ethics for a minority. 

Whereas the Apocrypha are not the only writings of Early Judaism that reveal 
aspects of its practices and beliefs, they are important due to their ancient origin and 
solid place in Early Judaism and in the history of Christianity. However, to approach 
Early Judaism, neither the more general question about Jewish practices and beliefs in 
Early Judaism nor the more specific question about the individual non-canonical 
books can be dealt with in the same way as the canonical Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 
or the New Testament. These canonical books are foundational for both Jewish and 
Christian Jewish practices and beliefs, taught at theological seminaries, researched by 
multiple scholars, and partly still of influence on public debates and with policymak- 
ers. But, unlike the Jewish or Christian Bible, the Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, and the 
other early Jewish writings of Early Judaism don't have a present-day faith community 
to represent them. 

All of these non-canonical writings of the Greco-Roman period neither represent a 
specific religious group or a sociological movement, nor do they all originate from the 
same geographical area and period in history. They do not present a uniform theology 
or set of religious views, they do not belong to a canon or common tradition, and they 
are not considered to be relevant for present-day culture and society. Instead, they come 
to us from different life settings and represent many different, often unknown, groups 
and socio-religious traditions in from the second half of the Second Temple Judaism 
(538 BCE to 70/135 CE). And, by doing so, they very much represent diverse views that 
were not considered authoritative, but could still have a huge impact on large groups of 
individuals, who were or felt less bound by canonical texts and at the same time could 
occupy important positions in society. Hence, they were often treated in later times as 
"deuteron-canonical as writings that could be important for educational purposes. 
And so, this handbook will present the Apocrypha as an integral part of Early Judaism, 
with every individual article and author underlining different aspects of the multifac- 
eted connections between the Apocrypha and Early Judaism. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The Apocrypha are part of the rich and diverse Greco-Roman and Judeo-Christian reli- 
gious, social, and philosophical traditions that belong to the roots of much of the fabric 
of the Western mind set (see Chapter 6 of this volume). These traditions are found not 
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only in the Biblical canons of Judaism and Christianity, but also in the many non- 
canonical or deuteron-canonical writings still in our possession. The literature we are 
talking about here includes the Apocrypha, which belong to the broader collection of 
early Jewish writings, to which also the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Pseudepigrapha, the 
Christian and Gnostic Apocrypha, and the writings of Philo and Josephus belong. 

When using the term “Apocrypha” as referring to the specific collection of books 
considered to be canonical in the Catholic and Eastern Orthodox traditions (but not 
part of the Hebrew Bible and deuteron-canonical in the Protestant canon), there 
are only three works of the Apocrypha found among the Dead Sea Scrolls. They are 
Ben Sira (also known as the Wisdom of Ben Sira, Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus), the book 
of Tobit, and the Epistle of Jeremiah. Whereas this limited number of Apocrypha 
may seem to be surprising given the great diversity of Biblical and non-Biblical 
books and writings among the Dead Sea Scrolls, compared to the Pseudepigrapha, 
it doesn't stand out, as we also only find few of the Pseudepigrapha among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

As far as genre and historicity is concerned, the underlying question can be 
phrased as follows: Were the criteria for inclusion of certain writings among the 
Apocrypha based on genre, language, origin, contents, or relation to canon? 
Obviously, the first and most important aspect of the Apocrypha is that they appear 
in and belong to the Septuagint, which poses the issue of genre and contents. The 
writings we are dealing with are normally arranged according to their literary char- 
acter, no matter how imperfect this arrangement is, whereas the questions of lan- 
guage (Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, or other), origin and historical background, 
contents, theology, and canonicity have led to a rather diverse and fluid image, as the 
Apocrypha simply don't fit under one label. The second question, though—namely, 
whether the Apocrypha originated within Greek-speaking Judaism with the transla- 
tion of the Septuagint (Alexandrian hypothesis) or entered the canonization of the 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible within the context of early Christianity—is 
much more a question of historicity. A historicity both about which historical, social, 
political, and religious situation the individual Apocrypha actually reflect upon and 
also more generally about how one can reconstruct all the different developments 
within Early Judaism (see Chapter 6 of this volume). 

One of several currents with Early Judaism is that of apocalypticism, and here we have 
to admit that among the Apocrypha the apocalyptic worldview does not translate 
directly into the production of the genre “apocalypse” with the exception of 2 Esdras, but 
more into underlying concepts that gradually enter Early Judaism. It must therefore be 
understood in a much more global context of an ancient apocalyptic mindset that 
influenced much of Early Judaism and Early Christianity (see Chapter 14 of this volume). 

Given the centrality of wisdom, both in some ofthe Apocrypha and in the interaction 
between Judaism and Hellenism, one can get a glimpse of the diversity of Second Temple 
Jewish viewpoints by examining the approaches to wisdom evident in its literary pro- 
duction (see Chapter 16 of this volume). The identification of one trajectory attempts to 
describe and evaluate certain trends that are apparent in the literature without claiming 
that such an attempt would be exhaustive. On the basis of the evidence available in one 
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specific trajectory, Ben Sira and Wisdom of Solomon make the closest correlations 
between wisdom and Torah. While not providing evidence that the Torah was valued 
primarily as a collection of Pentateuchal law, it is apparent why these two compositions 
were valued by Jewish writers for whom this became the case. 

From ancient times, those Jewish religious writings now regularly identified as 
“Apocrypha” have had a varied history of meaning and function in the churches and 
in their scope and presence in Bibles. The term itself has ranges in meaning from 
“hidden” and “sacred” to “spurious” and “rejected.” McDonald focuses on history of 
the recognition of the emergence and change of the meaning of the Apocrypha as 
well as how these religious texts functioned in the communities that welcomed 
them as Scripture, or as valued and readable texts for church (“ecclesiastical”) use, but 
not as sacred Scripture (see Chapter 3 of this volume). Their history of use and rejection 
is best reflected in the Dead Sea Scrolls, the New Testament, Josephus, the Early 
Church Fathers, ancient canon lists, major manuscripts, translations, and church 
council decisions. 

Whereas the New Testament almost never actually quotes from any of the Apocrypha, 
we can, however, find evidence that at least some of the Apocrypha were indeed of 
impact for several New Testament writings (see Chapter 3 and 4 of this volume). The 
same can be said about the Apostolic Fathers, some pieces of Early Christian Apocrypha 
and, of course, many later authors. Whereas it is clear that neither Judith nor the books 
of the Maccabees were used only as historical sources—and that a text like 4 Maccabees 
was never referred to by any writer—a full and detailed overview of the use and impact 
of the Old Testament Apocrypha remains a desideratum. 

Once one recognizes that there is a far more nuanced and complicated picture of the 
reception of the Apocrypha in Protestantism, one sees the historical failure of historians 
to tackle this subject, not only in the way that Luther would have had them do so, but at 
all (see Chapter 5 of this volume). Due to the fact that most modern Protestant creeds do 
not explicitly reject the Apocrypha as inspired or define what books make up the canon 
they refer to when speaking of the Old Testament, it must be acknowledged that for 
many Protestants, the Old Testament canon has not been formally closed since the 
Reformation began. 


THE INDIVIDUAL APOCRYPHA 


1 Esdras is a Greek book parallel to Ezra and parts of Nehemiah and 2 Chronicles 35-36 
in the Hebrew canon (see Chapter 7 of this volume). There has been a long debate on the 
relationship of 1 Esdras to the Hebrew books. Three main theories are examined in 
Chapter 7, along with a summary of the book’s contents. 

Despite being cited relatively rarely by ancient exegetes, the Book of Baruch enjoyed 
authority and inclusion in most Bible manuscripts because of its association with the 
prophet Jeremiah (see Chapter 8 of this volume). In modern scholarship the book of 
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Baruch can be read as an example of the creative reuse of scriptures by a Jewish author 
(or authors) of the Hellenistic or Roman period. Its message about alienation, sin, 
repentance, and restoration is presented from different angles through the genres of 
confessional prayer, wisdom poem, and prophetic poem of consolation. Its 
Deuteronomic theology, which unites the various parts of the book, is very typical of the 
literature of Early Judaism. At the same time, the book is a powerful reminder to take 
responsibility for one’s own part in perpetuating structures of social injustice, even 
when one feels oppressed by them. 

Тһе chapter on Judith surveys the story told in the Septuagint Book of Judith, its his- 
toricity and date, and the characters and structure of the work (see Chapter 9 of this vol- 
ume). It discusses Biblical influences on the apocryphal book, the debated issue of the 
works original language, and theories about the author's identity. The article also looks 
at the different approach to Judith found in Jerome's influential Vulgate version, and 
points to the moral and feminist questions raised by the figure of Judith. The article ends 
with a very brief account of the book’s reception history. 

The main theme of the book of 1 Maccabees is the war of the Hasmonaean family 
against the Seleucids and their gradual participation in the political games of the neigh- 
boring Hellenistic kings and claimants to kingship, until the declaration of Jewish inde- 
pendence by Simeon and its aftermath (see Chapter 10 of this volume). Sub-themes are 
interwoven in the main subject of the book, which play a significant role within the nar- 
rative and are closely related to it. They are the conquest of parts of the Land of Israel, the 
refoundation of the Temple and its renovation, the relationship of the first Hasmonaeans 
with their neighboring kings and princes as well as with more remote but important 
states (Sparta and Rome), and various ethical and theological issues that seem to have 
had a major role in the creation of a new Jewish identity in Palestine. The book’s climax 
is the Jewish independence in the land of Israel achieved by Simeon; its anticlimax being 
the death of the latter. 

2 Maccabees describes a unique synergy between martyrs and militants that empow- 
ers the Jewish polity to wrest Jerusalem and its temple from Seleucid control (see 
Chapter 11). The dramatization of events between ca.176 and 161 BCE profiles the reac- 
tions to the Hellenization of Jerusalem by three segments of the Jewish populace: the 
priests who promote the initiative, the observant Jews who resist it at the cost of their 
lives, and the guerrilla force that defeats the Seleucids on the battlefield. The unfolding 
of events illustrates that adherence to the ancestral traditions is essential to shaping 
Jerusalem into a unique Jewish polis in the Hellenistic world. The refined Hellenistic 
texture of the narrative is designed to address an audience in the Diaspora. The two pref- 
atory letters invite Jews in Egypt to view the temple, Jerusalem, and Judea as the ultimate 
meeting ground for all the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

The Book of 3 Maccabees is a book with an eye toward its unique contribution to the 
Apocrypha (see Chapter 12 of this volume). By way of orientation, various historical and 
textual issues are discussed that place the text in the late first century BCE or early first 
century се. Additional focus is given to the role of women in the narrative, especially the 
figure of Arsinoé, who plays a decisive part in the opening Battle of Raphia. The article 
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then turns to the theology of 3 Maccabees and highlights its emphasis on prayer, divine 
intervention, and the identity of the Jewish people living under a tyrannical king. 

4 Maccabees is the oldest Jewish writing entirely devoted to martyrdom and one of 
the four Maccabean books that are part of the Septuagint (see Chapter 13 of this volume). 
It is an anonymous work that combines a philosophical treatise about the autonomy of 
reason based on religion with praise for the Maccabean martyrs, heroes whose heroic 
death is already reported in 2 Maccabees 6-7. This article offers a survey of the introductory 
issues (transmission of the text, date, provenance, literary features) and a detailed 
discussion of the book’s extensive re-interpretation of the Maccabean martyrdoms 
and important themes like: beneficial death, vindication of the martyrs, and political 
significance of the martyrdoms. 

As for the possible influence of the apocalyptic worldview on the Apocrypha, none of 
the Apocryphal writings that were composed before the coming of Rome in the 1st cen- 
tury BCE is an apocalypse or an apocalyptic work in any genre. Moreover, no part or fea- 
ture of any of these writings is apocalyptic. The apocalyptic revolution in Judaism from 
Antiochus IV to Pompey left virtually no imprint on the apocryphal writings. This in 
itself is remarkable, given the broadcast impact of the apocalyptic revolution at the time, 
the number of these writings, the totality of their non-apocalyptic character, and the fact 
of their collective inclusion in the ancient Greek version of the Jewish scriptures (Daniel, 
1 Enoch, Dead Sea Scrolls). The two exceptions to the rule are the chronological outliers, 
the Wisdom of Solomon and 4 Ezra, which date from a later century than the other 
writings—and both of these are apocalyptic (see Chapter 14 of this volume). 

2 Esdras or 4 Ezra is an interesting case. It is of a relatively late date, early 2nd century 
CE, belongs to the canon of the Vulgate (and the Slavonic Bible) but not of the Septuagint, 
is of Jewish origin, and displays central ideas of Jewish apocalypticism originating in the 
Second Temple Period. It was not accepted by Rabbinic Judaism but instead occupies a 
central place in early Christian theology (see Chapter 15 of this volume). 

Тһе survey article on the Book of Sirach (Latin: Ecclesiasticus) first considers its com- 
position by a Jerusalem scribe named Ben Sira, who lived in the early 2nd century BCE 
(see Chapter 17 of this volume). The article then examines major themes in the book’s 
theology (wisdom, creation, theodicy, and death), as well as its much-criticized portrayal 
of women. The article also explores its ethics of honor, generosity, and friendship, as well 
as the review of Biblical history in the Praise of the Ancestors (Sirach 44-50). Thereafter, 
the article notes the book’s parallels to the New Testament, as well as its mixed reception 
history within Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant faith communities. Finally, to illustrate 
aspects of the reception history, the article offers four case studies showing how various 
later interpreters have used the sage’s teaching on testing (2:1-18), friendship (6:5-17), 
social justice (34:21-31), and remembering godly ancestors (44:1-15). 

The Book of Tobit, whose main parts were written in Aramaic around 200 BCE, tells 
the story of the healing of blind Tobit and the liberation of young Sarah from the demon 
Asmodaeus, who had already killed seven of her future husbands on their wedding 
night (see Chapter 18). Both actions are described as “healing,” which is rendered possi- 
ble following the prayers of the protagonists and through the instruction of the angel 
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Raphael. Since the angel is sent by God, medical concepts (both magical and rational) 
are integrated into the Yahweh religion. By framing the book with the motifs “Exile/ 
Nineveh” and “Land/Jerusalem,” the narrative implies a collective aspect. Against this 
backdrop, the protagonists’ individual stories may be understood as a paradigm of God's 
saving action in history. 

The Wisdom of Solomon is a rhetorically sophisticated composition written near the 
turn of the era in Alexandria, Egypt (see Chapter 19 of this volume). While early scholars 
saw the text as a product of several authors from different times and places, more recent 
studies have gone a long way in demonstrating the unity of the text. The unique conflu- 
ence of diverse elements, whether apocalyptic and sapiential themes, Stoic and Platonic 
philosophy, or multiple literary forms, has provided scholars ample opportunity to 
debate the main arguments and purpose of the text, the audience at which it was aimed, 
and the position of the text with respect to wider Hellenistic culture. One of the more 
unique features of Wisdom is the uncertainty surrounding many of its core concepts 
and figures. This crafted ambiguity offers a multiplicity of meaning, which draws the 
reader in to engage more closely with the central lessons of the text on how to be a right- 
eous person and secure the future immortal life of the soul. 

The ancient Greek versions of Daniel contain three extended passages that are not 
included in the Hebrew-Aramaic (MT) version of the book (see Chapter 20 of this vol- 
ume). These Additions to Daniel consist of the tale of Susanna (= LXX Daniel 1), the 
Prayer of Azariah апа the Song of the Three Young Men (LXX Dan 3:24-90), and the 
tales of Bel and the Dragon (LXX Daniel 14). Daniel is one of several Biblical books that 
contain “additional” material in their Greek versions (cf. Esther, Jeremiah, and Psalms). 

One of the main issues with the Additions to the Greek version of Esther is that it 
needs to explain the relation between the Additions and the core text of the Esther 
story as present in the Old Greek or the Septuagint (see Chapter 21 of this volume). For 
instance, with regard to Additions B and E, it has to be explained how the surrounding 
text after 3:13 and 8:13 was adapted to fit the contents of B and E, respectively. Similarly, 
with regard to Addition D, any explanatory theory needs to show how the text of 5:1-2 
was rewritten in both the Old Greek (OG) and the Additional Texts (AT) to become 
what is now Addition C. Given the complexity of the relationship between the MT, OG, 
and AT (and the daughter versions) and the similarities and the differences between 
the text of the Additions in the OG and the AT, an all-explaining theory remains a 
desideratum. 

The Epistle of Jeremiah, one of the shortest extant deutero-canonical or apocryphal 
writings, offers a strong critique of idolatry, describing it as the worship of impotent and 
lifeless idols (see Chapter 22 of this volume). Chapter 22 explores the theology of the 
text, as well as significant aspects of its composition and literary structure, engaging 
with it as a genuine letter, an example of a well-attested and authoritative form of com- 
munication among Diaspora Jews. It highlights in particular the epistle’s pervasive con- 
nections with the Jewish scriptures, arguing that, despite its brevity and perceived lack 
of originality, it offers valuable insights into the exegetical techniques and principles 
characteristic of the Second Temple Period. 
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Тһе Prayer of Manasseh is a short penitential prayer considered apocryphal in most 
Christian and all Jewish traditions (see Chapter 23 of this volume). It is attributed to the 
Judean king Manasseh in an attempt to fill the gap of a missing prayer reported in 
2 Chronicles. Chapter 23 surveys the Biblical background of the text, its text-historical 
origin stemming in the Didascalia, its special circular literary structure, its textual attes- 
tations in manuscripts and epigraphic witnesses, and the contexts in which it appears. 
The chapter concludes with the examination of the question of authorship of the Prayer 
of Manasseh, showing that it is impossible to ascertain whether the author was Jewish or 
Christian, as well as the time and milieu in which the Prayer was composed. 

Psalms 151-155 are frequently referred to with the problematic designation “apocryphal 
psalms” (see Chapter 24 of this volume). This study takes part in and advances the most 
recent scholarly discussions concerning each of these psalms. It takes up matters related to 
textual history, such as the relation between the preserved Greek and Hebrew version of 
Psalm 151, the origins of Psalms 152 and 153, manuscript 40448 as a witness to Psalm 154, 
and the possible acrostic nature of Psalm 155. The different literary settings of these psalms 
in manuscript 11QPs*, the Septuagint, and Syriac psalm collections are also briefly exam- 
ined, and the pseudepigraphic attributions of these psalms to Biblical persons and events 
are discussed in relation to general tendencies evident in the broader study of psalms. 


OVERARCHING THEMES 


When approaching the Apocrypha through the lenses of Jewish observances in their 
original Second Temple era milieu, their (dis-)continuity with Biblical as well as post- 
Temple Rabbinic culture, one is looking for a possible trajectory from pre-exilic times 
(to which they were heir and to which they refer) to Second Temple times, to Rabbinic 
Judaism (see Chapter 25 of this volume). When doing so, one has to bear in mind that 
the total known text corpus dating from this period is much greater and also comprises 
the Pseudepigrapha, Qumran, and the Hellenistic-Jewish historians. Even early 
Christian texts in their interaction with their Jewish subtexts shed light on the develop- 
ment of Early Judaism of this period. 

Тһе topic of women and gender in the Apocrypha and their adjacent texts deserve a 
separate treatment (see Chapter 26 of this volume). In the history of research in the last 
fifty years, key shifts have occurred in the study of apocryphal female characters, wom- 
en's history, and, more recently, theorized gender. Important in this endeavor are the 
methods for the reconstruction of women’s lived experiences from antique texts written 
overwhelmingly by and for men, when the nature of the ancient evidence is far from 
ideal for answering contemporary questions. While several key apocryphal texts can be 
studied for their female protagonists, as masculinity is also under construction in the 
texts, the question of gender is applicable to every ancient text and artifact. Beyond the 
analysis of female protagonists and the quest for women’s history, gender is a lens 
through which all historical and literary analysis should be approached. 
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The question of theology and ethics cannot be separated from the methodological 
problems connected with studying it (see Chapter 27 of this volume). Whereas the 
Apocrypha come to us from different life settings and represent many different, often 
unknown, groups and socio-religious traditions in Second Temple Judaism (538 BCE to 
70/135 CE), the same is the case with the Pseudepigrapha and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Furthermore, unlike the Jewish or Christian Bible, none of these writings have a present- 
day faith community to represent them, so that their present-day ethical relevance is 
quite uncertain and any systematic theological approach is nearly impossible. And still 
the topic of theology and ethics in the Apocrypha, as part of the much wider question of 
theology and ethics in Early Judaism, does deserve to be treated in the most comprehen- 
sive way. 

The chapter on sexuality examines references to sexuality in the diverse writings of 
the Apocrypha (see Chapter 28 of this volume). It uses the term “sexuality” broadly to 
encompass matters pertaining to sexuality, rather than in the more confined sense, 
which we find in discussions of sexual orientation and sexual theory. The chapter there- 
fore considers a range of ways in which sexual drive or desire finds expression in various 
contexts, from marriage to prostitution, same-sex relations to celibacy, and beyond. It 
does so by examining such references in the particular context of the writings being 
considered and in the light of the broader social context. 

What can be said of the importance of the Apocrypha, as both a witness to the devel- 
opment of “Old Testament” theology in the Greek and Roman periods and as a resource 
that contributed to the formation of New Testament theology, can also be said of a good 
number of texts from the Greco-Roman period outside this particular collection, 
namely, the Pseudepigrapha and the Dead Sea Scrolls (see Chapter 29 of this volume). 
Nevertheless, the canonical status afforded the Apocrypha by many influential thinkers 
in the early Church and through the centuries since has rendered them particularly 
important for Biblical theology. This is true irrespective of one’s personal stance on their 
canonical status; it is a tradition-historical fact that all Biblical theologians must 
embrace if they are to understand the formation of the earliest Christian theologies 
articulated in the New Testament and the development of the doctrines and creeds 
embraced by the universal Church. 

In conclusion, the Apocrypha are an intrinsic part of Early Judaism, which as a field 
has undergone some dramatic changes. Starting as the Jewish background of the New 
Testament, it has developed from Ancient Judaism to Second Temple or Early Judaism 
through and integrating the discoveries of the Qumran Scrolls and the re-emergence of 
the importance of the Pseudepigrapha. The Apocrypha have been part of this change 
and should therefore also be understood within the context of the many Judaisms dur- 
ing the Greco-Roman period. 


СНАРТЕК 2 


ТНЕ АРОСКҮРНА, ТНЕ 
SEPTUAGINT, AND 
OTHER GREEK 
WITNESSES 


KRISTIN DE TROYER 


THE APOCRYPHAL/ 
DEUTEROCANONICAL WRITINGS 


TRADITIONALLY, the difference between canonical Jewish books and what we now call 
the “Old Testament Apocrypha’ is the difference between the Greek collection and the 
Hebrew collection. Those texts which ended up in the Greek scriptures (Septuagint) but 
did not finally make their way into the Hebrew Bible are considered by many Christians 
and virtually all Jews to be non-canonical. The Greek Bible is thus a sort of cutting knife 
that separates “biblical” books from the others. 

In a response to the decision taken in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to 
no longer include the deuterocanonical books in Christian Bible editions, these 
books started to be published as separate volumes with the texts in vernacular or 
became the subject of monographs dealing with them collectively. For instance, 
Paul de Lagarde published an edition of the Syriac translation of the “Apocrypha” in 
1865, W. О. E. Oesterley published his The Books of the Apocrypha: Their Origin, 
Teaching and Contents in 1915, Charles C. Torrey published an introduction to “the 
Apocryphal Literature” in 1945, and a series “of definitive editions of the books 
which the Jewish scholars classify as apocryphal; was established by Dropsie College 
in the early fifties. All of these initiatives led to an increased interest in Jewish litera- 
ture outside the Hebrew Bible, and especially in deuterocanonical literature. 
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Moreover, with the discovery of some Hebrew texts of books that were up until 
Qumran only known in Greek, there is now definitively a renewed interest in this 
“apocryphal” literature. 

In 1945, Torrey counted nearly thirty documents of these “non-canonical” religious 
writings. Most of these are part of the Greek biblical tradition. Torrey also commented 
on the nomenclature. He remarked that the non-canonical books were “those which 
were included in the Bible of this or that community, and therefore were accustomed to 
be read in church”’—Torrey calls this the “little collection" of extra canonical literature. 
He noted that those were not considered “hidden” (thus not apocryphal) and that the 
term apocryphal was reserved for all the remainder of the extra canonical literature. 
Only in the time of the Reformation did the term “Apocrypha” start to be used for the 
little collection of extra books.’ 

Luther used the label Apocrypha, which he explained in his (German) Bible edition 
as follows: “Apocrypha: Das sind Bücher: so nicht der heiligen Schrift gleichgehalten: 
und doch nützlich und gut zu lesen sind?* Then, Luther lists the books that he considers 
apocryphal: Judith, Sapientia, Tobias, Syrach, Baruch, Maccabeorum, Stiicke in Esther 
und Stücke in Daniel.” Luther kept these books in his German Bible. The fact that these 
books were still inserted into a Bible meant that these books were read for a long time 
after the Reformation and Contra-reformation happened. Famous painters such as 
Rembrandt could depict Judith, Tobias and his angel, and Susanna without questioning 
their biblical heritage. Only in the eighteenth century in the Netherlands and in the 
nineteenth century in Great Britain were incentives given to stop incorporating these 
books into Bibles. Increasingly, the apocryphal books were published in separate vol- 
umes, such as The Apocrypha: An American Translation.° 

Among these so-called uncanonical documents, Protestants distinguish between 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphical literature, as can for instance be seen in the main title 
of the two-volume classic collection by R. H. Charles: “Тһе Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament.” Catholics, however, distinguish between deu- 
terocanonical and apocryphal literature, whereby Catholic deuterocanonical literature 
corresponds with the apocryphal literature of the Protestants, and Catholic apocryphal 
literature with the pseudepigraphic literature of the Protestants. Whereas deuteroca- 
nonical literature is a well-known concept since its inception in the time of the 
contra-reformation, in current research the term is not consistently used and other 
terms such as apocryphal, pseudepigraphical, etc. are employed. 

With regard to the deuterocanonical/apocryphal literature, one has to be, however, 
even more precise and divide them into four groupings?—and in this division the Greek 
Bible plays a crucial role. Group one comprises the books and additions (to Esther and 
Daniel) that are in the Roman Catholic, Greek, and Slavonic Bibles: Tobit, Judith, 
Additions to Esther, Wisdom of Solomon, Wisdom of Jesus Son of Sirach, Baruch, the 
Letter of Baruch, the Letter of Jeremiah (which is Baruch, chapter 6), the Additions to 
the Book of Daniel (with the Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three Jews, Susanna, 
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and Bel and the Dragon), 1 Maccabees, and 2 Maccabees; group two consists of the 
books in the Greek and Slavonic Bibles, which are not in the Roman Catholic canon 
(1 Esdras, also called 2 Esdras in Slavonic or 3 Esdras in the Appendix to the Vulgate), the 
Prayer of Manasseh (in an appendix to the Vulgate), Psalm 151, and 3 Maccabees; group 
three contains the book that is in the Slavonic Bible and in the Latin Vulgate Appendix, 
but not in the Greek Bible: 2 Esdras (also called 3 Esdras in the Slavonic Bible or 4 Esdras 
in the Vulgate appendix); and a fourth group contains 4 Maccabees, which can only be 
found in an appendix to the Greek Bible. 

In our understanding, the following books (or in the case of Ps 151, a part of a book) 
are or have been labeled in the Greek text tradition as deuterocanonical in the original 
sense of the word: 


Tobit 

Judith 

The Additions to Esther 

Wisdom of Solomon 

Wisdom of Jesus Son of Sirach 

Baruch 

The Letter of Baruch 

The Letter of Jeremiah (= Baruch, chapter 6) 

The Additions to the Book of Daniel (with the Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the 
Three Jews, Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon) 

1 Maccabees 

2 Maccabees 

1 Esdras 

Тһе Prayer of Manasseh 

Psalm 151 

3 Maccabees 


Moreover, there are books that are often referred to as apocryphal and which are not in 
the Greek Bible, but often directly or indirectly tied to the Greek Bible. For instance, 
2 апа 4 Esdras, 4 Maccabees, Psalms 152-154, etc. have been indirectly connected with 
the Greek Bible. The case of 4 Maccabees is the easiest, as it was found in the appendix in 
the Greek Bible (i.e., Codex Alexandrinus). For the Prayer of Manasseh, a Greek text 
exists (in the Apostolic Constitutions), but the textual witness to its Syriac counterpart is 
older. Many of the books are thought to have been translated from a text that existed in 
Greek, such as the Slavonic 2 Esdras being translated from Greek, the Coptic version of 
4 Esdras is considered a translation of the Greek, the Syriac Psalms 152-154 are also 
thought of as having been translated from the Greek. In some cases, a specific Greek text 
can be identified as lying behind the non-Greek text. For instance, in the case of 
1 Baruch, the Georgian and Syriac texts both belong to the Lucian text tradition, which 
in its Greek form (which we do no longer have) surely was a recension of the Old Greek 
text, and known as the Lucian recension. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT EVIDENCE 


The manuscript evidence for the Greek deuterocanonical books is rather complex. Of the 
four most important codices (S, B, A, and V), there is only one codex which contains all 
the deuterocanonical books in its broadest list: Codex Alexandrinus. Codex Alexandrinus 
is thus indeed the most complete Bible (“Vollständige Bibel")? Codex Vaticanus does not 
have 1-4 Масс, Codex Sinaiticus does not have 2-3 Macc and 1-2 Esdras, and Codex 
Venetus does not have Baruch, the Letter of Baruch, and the Letter of Jeremia.'' Whereas 
Detlef Fraenkel noted that the similarities in content ofthe four codices point to the fact, 
"dass bereits im IV. Jh mit einer verfestigten Bibelüberlieferung gerechnet warden muss,” 
I still seea rather undefined group of deuterocanonical books in that period. 

Aside from S, B, A, and V, the deuterocanonical books can be found in other Greek 
codices. A list of the codices organized per book can be found in the Rahlfs-Fraenkel 
Verzeichnis, List 3, entitled: “Das hss. Material für die einzelnen Bücher des А.Т” The 
witnesses in this list are organized from earliest to latest.'? The text (or parts thereof) of 
1 Esdras can be found in B, A, 841 and V'*; 2 Esdras in S, B, A, and V^; the (Additions to) 
Esther in 996, 967, 869, S, B, A, [822],’° and V”; Judith in 999, S, B, A, and [823])"*; Tobit 
in 878, 990, S, B, A, 910, and V'?^; 1 Macc in S, A, and V?*; 2 Macc in A and V?'; з Macc in 
А and У??; 4 Macc in S, A, 930, and V?; Wisdom of Solomon in 928, 859, S, 889, 856, B, 
950, A, C, [826], 0S-59, 888, V, and о$-52“; Sirach in 928, 828, 964, S, 889, B, 870, 864, 863, 
A, C, 939, [882], 0S-50, 991, 929, 08-55, 892, V, 893, and 60075; Baruch in B, A, О, and V?5; 
the Epistle of Jeremiah in 804, B, А, О, and V”; the Additions of Daniel in 967, 994, B, A, 
813, 7, О, and V?5; for Susanna, there is also 967, 861, B, A, О, V, and oS-5??; for Bel and 
Draco, there is also 967, B, 921, A, Q, and V?5; Ps 151 is not mentioned separately in the list 
of books and does not appear in any of the precise descriptions—its main witnesses are 
of course A, B, and S. 

As the list of manuscripts in Rahlfs-Fraenkel is reflecting the stand of the discoveries 
up until ca. 2004 and as some of the Góttingen critical editions are from an earlier time, 
itis often very important to consult the Rahlfs-Fraenkel list, to see which additional wit- 
nesses there are—albeit many of the Góttingen critical editions have been updated in 
the past years. 

There is also a detailed list of which Greek manuscripts, aside from the Codex 
Marchalianus (Q; which has the Additions to Daniel), manuscripts 1205 (a Psalms manu- 
script) and 1208 (a catena manuscript of Psalms), witnesses to which specific sections of 
which specific deuterocanonicalbooks: 1 and 2 Esdras; Ester; Judith, Tobit and 4 Maccabees”; 
Wisdom of Solomon and Sirach?^; Letter of Jeremiah ??; Additions to Daniel.** For instance, 
for 1 Esdras the following sections сап be found in the listed majuscules: 


1-9, V 
2, 941 


841 


D cii 
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When dealing with the deuterocanonical books, the Greek evidence is of utmost 
importance. Not only was the difference between the list of books in the Hebrew Bible 
and in the Greek Bible the origin of the distinction between canonical books and deu- 
terocanonical books, the Greek witnesses were also the main evidence for these deu- 
terocanonical books. What is however often forgotten, and what can only be learned 
from the previous lists, is that although the main codices play a major role in the 
establishing of the text, very often there are witnesses that are substantially older than 
the larger well known codices, and thus witnessing to a text tradition that is substan- 
tially anterior. 

What is problematic is that in the original definition of books that were not canonical, 
the large codices of the fourth and fifth century, especially Codex Alexandrinus, played 
a major role. A more sensitive definition of the meaning of canonicity might start from a 
more inclusive perspective, not from the major uncials, but from the small papyri wit- 
nesses. Of course, in that case, there would no longer be the possibility of creating a sim- 
plistic list of what is in and what is out, as there is hardly any evidence, if at all, of more 
than one per papyrus fragment. Moreover, the idea of a list is dependent on the nature of 
a mega-codex, and the eldest mega-codices are only from the fourth century onwards. 
In other words, given the absence of a (Greek, complete) “Bible” before the fourth cen- 
tury, the distinction between canonical and non-canonical ought, from the Greek per- 
spective, does not exist. 

Тһе evidence of the deuterocanonical books exists not only in Greek, and versions 
dependent on the Greek texts (such as the Old Latin, Georgian, Armenian, Coptic, and 
Slavonic texts), but also in Hebrew (e.g., Tobit, Sirach), Aramaic (e.g., Tobit), Syriac 
(e.g., Baruch, 2 Baruch, Ps 151-155, Prayer of Manasseh), Arabic (e.g., 4 Esra) and Latin 
(Vulgate: e.g., Baruch; Prayer of Manasseh, 2 Esdras). That there are deuterocanonical 
and especially apocryphal texts which have no Greek origin, ought to influence how 
scholars establish how the concepts of deuterocanonical and/or apocryphal are defined. 

Of utmost importance are the discoveries in the Judaean desert, where substantial 
Hebrew texts of some of the deuterocanonical books have been found. As these wit- 
nesses are not part of the Greek tradition, they are not listed in the Rahlfs-Frankel 
Verzeichnis, but the information on these manuscripts can be found in Discoveries in 
the Judaean Desert Vol. 39. 

Finally, with regard to Greek witnesses one cannot underline enough the value of 
catena manuscripts, which are still in need of further investigation. These catenae are of 
even larger importance for books which have hitherto not been included in the tradi- 
tional “deuteron-canonical” books, and which were, although known in the Greek and 
Byzantine tradition, not considered to be part of the Greek Bible, such as Jubilees. 

That some of the so-called Deuterocanonical books also show up in Hexaplaric and/ 
or Lucianic manuscripts is obvious—after all, the scribes or copyists of these manu- 
scripts may have had the goal to present a complete Bible or a part thereof. When bibli- 
cal books, however, appear in these Hexaplaric and/or Lucianic manuscripts it does not 
automatically mean that they are Hexaplaric and/or Lucianic in character. Moreover, 
the very nature and the characteristics of for instance, the Lucianic recension, is being 
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called into question in recent research.”° Also, "normally? that is when dealing with, for 
instance, the Lucianic recension of biblical books transmitted in Hebrew and Greek, one 
attempts to distinguish between “the Old Greek substratum, Lucian’s borrowing 
from the "Three and the fifth column of the Hexapla, and Lucian's own corrections.’”° 
But for the Deuterocanonical books, this normal procedure, and especially the realign- 
ment of the Old Greek text with a Hebrew text via the Three, is practically impossible as 
there is in many cases no Hebrew text to realign to! 

With regard to this “alignment layer” in recensional texts, in which the early three 
Jewish revisers have been used for the alignment with the Hebrew text, I note the 
following. 

For most Deuterocanonical books no Hebrew Vorlage is extant and their presumed 
Vorlage are debated. The Hebrew Vorlage, for instance, is questioned for the Letter of 
Jeremiah and for 1 Esdras, albeit that reconstructions of their Hebrew- Aramaic Vorlage 
have been undertaken. The book of Judith is, besides the uncial evidence, present in 
both Hexaplaric and Lucianic witnesses, but there is, aside from the smoothing out of 
the text, some clarifications, no trace of recensional activity to bring the text in line with 
a Hebrew text—the latter itself is also questioned in recent scholarship. 

For ı Esdras, there are Hexaplaric and Lucianic manuscripts and one could, in cases of 
overlap with the text of some main codices, point to recensional elements in the text of 
for instance the Hexaplaric or Lucianic manuscripts. This exercise is however, hampered 
by the fact that, for instance, in the Lucianic manuscripts, the attempt to align its text 
with the MT (of texts from 2 Chron and Ezra-Nehemiah) the recension of the text sec- 
tions where 1 Esdras has parallel text with the previously mentioned Hebrew texts, 
strongly follows the Old Greek of the said books! 

For the Additions to the Book of Daniel, the question is whether or not in the 
Additions, as in comparison with the main text, the Theodotionic recension demon- 
strates the same characteristics as the Theodotionic recension of the main text, for which 
there is a Hebrew-Aramaic Vorlage: is the Theodotionic recension in the Additions to 
the book of Daniel also clearly a revision of the Old Greek, with maybe also some devia- 
tions which could be due to deviations in a presumed Hebrew-Aramaic Vorlage? The 
problem here is that there is no manuscript evidence pointing to the assumed Semitic 
stages of the text of the Additions to the book of Daniel. 

Very different is the issue when it comes to the book of Sirach, as there are Hebrew 
witnesses. The text of Sirach as it appears in the Lucianic manuscript tradition shows 
awareness of a Hebrew text. Corley also sees the so-called Lucianic characteristics in the 
doublets and expansions in the Lucianic text of Sirach. 

The easiest book to describe, when it comes to recensions, ought to be the book of 
Esther, for which there is a Hebrew text, an Old Greek text, and a clear Hexaplaric text 
tradition, with even some Aristarchian signs preserved in the tradition. However, for 
this book only a couple readings can be identified as stemming from the Three. And 
finally, the text which is found in the Lucianic manuscripts does not bear any of the 
characteristics of the Lucianic text tradition and can thus not be labelled Lucianic. For 
the text, as found in the Lucianic manuscript, the debate on its origins is still ongoing. 
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With regard to the third level in a standard recension, that is the own corrections 
from, for instance, Lucian, the question is whether it can be established whether or not 
the text in the Lucianic recension is better Greek or not. This issue ought to be researched 
in many of the other deuterocanonical books. 

All in all, with regard to the deuterocanonical books, the question remains whether 
there is any alignment towards a Hebrew text, or whether the recensional characteristics 
are just limited to the level of the improving of the Greek and the clarification of the 
text—and for the latter issues, the question then remains whether that was done by 
Lucian or not. 


TRANSLATION OF A HEBREW TEXT? 


The discussion in the eighteenth century (with de Rossi and Eicchorn) often focused on 
the original language of the texts: was the book written in Greek or translated from a 
Hebrew or Aramaic original into Greek. Traditionally, the following books were dis- 
cussed: the Letter of Jeremiah, the Additions to the Book of Esther, 1 Esra (i.e. German 3 
Esra), Judith, Tobit, 1 Maccabees, Wisdom of Solomon, the Prayer of Manasseh, Psalms 
of Solomon, and Sirach. 

Тһе discussion however needs to be refined in the context of recent research. In some 
cases, there is evidence of Hebrew/Aramaic texts, which could have been the Vorlage of 
a given Greek text. Qumran, for instance, confirmed the Hebrew (Aramaic) Vorlage ofa 
series of the apocryphal books: Psalm 151-154, Sirach, and Tobit. 

For the majority of the books, however, there is only “indirect” evidence, that is, evi- 
dence based on the translation character of a given book. With regard to the character of 
the translation of the deuterocanonical books: the main issue is similar to the question 
regarding the recensional activity and characteristics of Origen and/or Lucian: if there 
are no Hebrew witnesses demonstrating the actual existence of a Hebrew- Aramaic 
Vorlage of the deuterocanonical books, most remarks on translation technique are 
based on reconstructed Vorlages. That calls for caution when speaking about apocry- 
phal/deuterocanonical texts as being translations of a Hebrew text. 

That said, the following books were almost always considered Greek writings: 
4 Baruch, 2 Maccabees, 3 Maccabees, and 4 Maccabees. 


THE CULTURAL CONTEXT 


The different texts reflect different origins, different milieus, and different times. Often 
scholars point to Alexandria or more broadly to Egypt as the place where the deuteroca- 
nonical (and apocryphal) books came into being. For instance, 3 Esra and the Odes, 
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respectively, are supposed to have been composed in Alexandria, or more broadly, 
Egypt. Other books, or parts thereof, point to Jerusalem as their place of origin (see the 
colophon to Old Greek Esther, Addition f). For Judith, with its Hasmonaean flavor, the 
location Judaea seems most likely. 

Whereas there is no single milieu to be identified the different books do attest to how 
early Judaism in the third century ВСЕ to first century cE looked. As such, the deuteroca- 
nonical and apocryphal books offer information that can help in establishing the con- 
tours of Hellenistic and Roman Judaism, but also in defining the context of the emerging 
texts of the New Testament. 

A wealth of concepts, themes, and tropes is being developed in the different deutero- 
canonical and apocryphal books: concepts of afterlife (Sir), the importance of ancestors 
(Sir), the place and function of Jerusalem (Baruch, Letter of Jeremiah), the concept of 
nomos (1 Macc). 

Moreover, some of the books may give information about the possible formation of a 
tripartite canon (possibly Sir). 
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CHAPTER 3 


A CANONICAL HISTORY 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
APOCRYPHA 


LEE MARTIN MCDONALD 


INTRODUCTION 


“APOCRYPHA” (алокрофос) originally referred to that which was “hidden,” and it often 
had a positive understanding of something particularly sacred, but that eventually 
changed to mean that which is false, untrustworthy, or spurious. The books in the Jewish 
Scriptures (“Tanak”), comprising the Torah, Prophets, and Writings of the Hebrew Bible 
(HB), do not include the additional books in the Septuagint’ (LXX) dating mostly from 
200 BCE to 100 CE. They are in most Christian Bibles but the books included vary as does 
how they are described. Catholics refer to these books as “Deuterocanonical”’ Scripture, 
but others welcome a larger collection and think of them as readable inspired non- 
canonical Scriptures. Orthodox Christians accept those books and others in their Bibles, 
but at a secondary or lower level of authority than the Hebrew Bible books.? 
Contemporary Protestants reject their sacred status altogether and call them “apocry- 
pha,” and most no longer include these books in their Bibles as they had initially. Most 
Christians welcome all of the HB books, but differ on the scope and value of these addi- 
tional books in the LXX. 

Early uses ofthe term "apocrypha" referred to what was "hidden" or “Кері secret" and 
were often positive in the LXX, e.g., Deut. 27:15; Isa 4:6; 26:20; Prov. 2:3-4; Sir 42:9, and 
also in the New Testament (NT): Mark 4:22; Luke 8:17; 10:21; 1 Cor 2:7; Eph 3:9; Col 1:26; 
2:3. See also its verbal form (фтокрдтто)), e.g. Prov 27:12; Wis 6:22. It was used positively 
in both early Jewish and early Christian writings, such as Genesis Apocryphon, Secret 
Book of James, and Apocryphon of John. Eventually, though, "apocrypha" became a 
negative term referring to what was false, fictive, or spurious. It began to take these 
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negative connotations in the second century CE as we see with Irenaeus who used it in 
his rejection of Marcosian (Gnostic) teaching especially the Infancy Gospel of Thomas 
(Haer. 1.20.1) and later the Gospel of Judas (1.31.1). Tertullian used its Latin equivalent in 
his rejection of Shepherd of Hermas (Pud. 10.12). He also criticized those who mutilate 
or misinterpret the Scripture and introduce “apocryphal” mysteries and blasphemous 
fables, such as Valentinus (De resur. 63). The most important user of the term, of course, 
was Athanasius (ca. 367) who listed the Church’s “divinely inspired Scripture” as “books 
included in the canon” in his 39th Festal Letter (par. 3-5) and included all the HB books 
except Esther but included Baruch. He encouraged reading some “non-canonical” 
books that were “appointed by the Fathers to be read by those who newly join us, and 
who wish for instruction in the word of godliness.” These “readable” books included 
Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, Esther, Judith, Tobit, Didache, and Shepherd of Hermas 
(par. 7). He rejected reading “the books termed apocryphal” (par. 3) because, he argued, 
they did not reflect core Christian tradition, were written pseudonymously, and they 
were dated anachronistically to earlier times to gain approval in the churches.* 

After Athanasius, “apocrypha” often referred to spurious and rejected religious texts. 
Sometimes apocrypha referred to that which was “not to be spoken" (4лоррцтоу), but ini- 
tially both designations were neutral terms for religious writings with no negative conno- 
tations about their contents (e.g., Origen, Bibliotheke Ellenion Pateron kai Ekklesiastikon 
Syggrafeon 16:355.5-6 and 16:329.26-28). Its earlier positive understanding may derive 
from Daniel 12:4-9, 4 Ezra 14:23-26, 46-47, and 2 Baruch that refer to revelatory messages 
kept secret for a time.” The pseudonymous author of 4 Ezra tells of Ezras desire to restore 
his nations’ scriptures lost in the destruction of Jerusalem. After receiving the “holy 
spirit” (14:22), and as the work was about to begin with the help of five men for “forty 
days” God commanded Ezra to make twenty-four of those writings public, but to keep 
seventy “secret” and deliver them “only to the wise" (14:23, 26). After “forty days” the task 
was finished (14:42) and God again told Ezra to make the twenty-four books public, but 
“keep the seventy that were written last, to give them to the wise among your people” 
(4 Ezra 14:46-47). The “seventy” hidden or set apart books for “the wise" likely refer to 
texts now called apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, but nothing negative was associated 
with these texts in first-century Judaism or early Christianity. The religious texts that 
Catholic and Orthodox Christians reject they call “Apocrypha” but Protestants call the 
same texts “Pseudepigrapha. Both are anachronistic designations for rejected writings 
that some Jews and Christians had earlier welcomed as sacred texts. 

It is not altogether clear why "apocrypha" came to refer to rejected Jewish religious 
texts; as we saw previously, Irenaeus and Tertullian are already using it that way in the 
second century CE, but that was not the earliest and more obvious meaning of the term. 
As Mroczek observes, initially “hidden” texts could also be sacred texts and the notion 
of divinely inspired Scripture as a fixed collection is something late in both Jewish and 
church history. She agrees with Voltaires critical comment in his Philosophical 
Dictionary on Christians difficulty in establishing clear distinctions between scripture 
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and apocrypha as well as their “shifting meanings of ‘Bible’. 
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Besides the Deuterocanonical books in Catholic Scripture, Orthodox Christians add 
Psalm 151, 3 Maccabees, and 1 Esdras (3 Ezra). The Orthodox Christians generally follow 
Athanasius’ model in his 39th Festal Letter (367) who distinguished the “canonical books” 
from the non-canonical writings that were “readable” (Greek = dvaytyvwoxopeva). This 
was in contrast to books “not read publicly” (Greek = ur ävayıyvwoköueva) that he 
titled “apocrypha.” Athanasius appears to have popularized the negative connota- 
tions of "apocrypha," but as previously noted, that was not always initially the case. 

Reading religious texts in church liturgies was a significant factor in recognizing them 
as scriptural texts. Rather than reading “canonical” texts in worship, it appears that 
whatever was read in worship functioned as scripture and had "functional canonicity.” 
Both Catholic and Orthodox Christians read the disputed texts in their liturgies. 
Protestant Christians, following the lead of Martin Luther, who initially included the 
disputed texts and placed them between the Old Testament (OT) and NT. Catholic and 
Orthodox Bibles regularly, but not always, place these writings according to genre 
among their OT Scriptures, such as Tobit and Judith that are placed among the history 
books and Wisdom and Sirach, placed among the sapiential books. Some Russian 
Orthodox Bibles place the disputed texts variously at the end of their OT, or among the 
other OT writings but with an asterisk to distinguish them from the HB books. 

Protestant Christians included many of the disputed books in their Bibles for centu- 
ries, even after declaring them not to be sacred scripture. Ethiopian Christians include 
not only many of the disputed apocryphal writings but also some pseudepigraphal texts 
(Jubilees, 1 Enoch, and 4 Ezra) in their Bibles. This is similar to the Armenian canon that 
besides the books of the Tanak includes 2 Esdras, Judith, Tobit, Sirach, 1-4 Maccabees, 
plus Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Deaths of the Patriarchs, and Joseph and 
Aseneth.? As we will see later in the chapter, books included in ancient canon lists and 
those in surviving biblical manuscripts vary both in Eastern and Western churches. 

The books in most ancient manuscripts and canon catalogues vary and survive 
mostly in Christian LXX manuscripts (especially Codices Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, and 
Alexandrinus). Until modern times, biblical scholars posited that an Alexandrian biblical 
canon, larger than the Jewish biblical canon, was circulating among the Diaspora Jews. 
That argument has been abandoned following Albert Sundberg’s Harvard dissertation 
arguments (1964).’ Likewise, the discovery and subsequent investigations of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls support Sundberg’s argument showing a much larger collection of non-sectarian 
religious texts circulating in the first centuries BCE and СЕ among the Jews in Palestine 
than earlier limited studies suggested, and even broader than the scope of the LXX. 

No known church father cites all of the additional books that are published in the cur- 
rent edition of the LXX. Arguments for the scope of the LXX in the most recent Rahlfs- 
Hanhart edition are unconvincing. Barton and Collins observe that while some of these 
additional LXX books are highly valued by many churches, they have many interpreta- 
tions that are largely unknown to others. They are also aware of the mixed and fluid 
reception of these texts and conclude that they constitute either a highly valued or 
sharply rejected *penumbra?'? Although 3 Esdras (4 Ezra) is not among the books in the 
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LXX, Orthodox Christians, like earlier Syrian and later Russian Christians, often wel- 
come it among their “non-canonical OT Scriptures” and place it in various locations 
within or after their OT Scriptures."* 

Several early church fathers encouraged Christians to read several of these sometimes 
disputed texts and some approved reading them, sometimes as Scripture, despite distin- 
guishing them from HB books. Some church fathers, Origen (ca. 185-254) and 
Augustine (fl. ca. 395-405) especially, defended and cited several of the disputed texts as 
Scripture. Knowing that most of the additional books did not exist in Hebrew or were 
included in the HB, Origen nevertheless cited several of them as Scripture and defended 
this at length (Ep. to Africanus 4.12-14). While Athanasius (ca. 367) rejected their scrip- 
tural status, he encouraged Christians to read several disputed texts, but not as 
Scripture." Jerome (ca. 347-420), Cyril (ca. 315-387), and Rufinus (ca. 345-411) rejected 
the scriptural of the additional LXX books in part because they were not written initially 
in Hebrew, but Rufinus accepted reading some of them though not as Scripture. He 
accepted only the twenty-two books of the Tanak/HB as “canonical” although he 
encouraged reading some of the disputed or “ecclesiastical” texts as inspirational texts in 
churches, but not as Scripture. For example, Wisdom, Sirach, Tobit, Judith, and likely 
1-2 Maccabees could be read in churches, but not to confirm church doctrine. He called 
all other books “apocrypha” and they were not to be read in churches (Expositio Sumboli 
§38). Cyril of Jerusalem accepted only the twenty-two Tanak/HB books as Scripture, but 
strangely included among them Baruch and Epistle of Jeremiah. Concerning all other 
disputed books, he wrote: “have nothing to do with the apocryphal writings” (Catech. 
4.35, ANF; similarly see 4.33 and 36). Except in the cases of Judith and Tobit, Jerome did 
not prepare a new translation of the disputed books. On the other hand, like Cyril, he 
advised Christians to avoid reading them altogether except with considerable caution 
(Jerome, Ep. 107.12). Jerome and Cyril, living in Palestine, were clearly strongly influ- 
enced by Palestinian rabbinic views on the scope of their Scriptures. 

Later (ca. 850) in the Stichometry of Nicephoris, some of the disputed OT books were 
called “antilegomena” and some were called “ecclesiastical” books to be read for inspira- 
tional purposes even if they were not Scripture. The early reservations about the addi- 
tional LXX books can be seen in the delay of commentaries written on them. For 
example, Ambrose was the first to write a commentary on Tobit (339-397) followed by 
Bede (d. 735). Hippolytus earlier wrote commentaries on Daniel's additions, namely, 
The Song ofthe Three Young Men and Susanna (see Fragments from Commentaries 4-6 
and 6.55), but these were exceptions to the usual commentary practice. Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus (ca. 450-458) wrote glosses on the text of Baruch. Despite limited commentar- 
ies on such texts, there were multiple citations of the disputed books in antiquity often 
with scripture-like authority.'? From the fourth to the sixth centuries, a period of major 
concern over “heresies” in the church, the term "apocrypha" began to have more nega- 
tive connotations and books with that designation were rejected. Churches that wel- 
comed the disputed "ecclesiastical" books often referred to them as Scripture or like 
Scripture, but often at a lower level than the HB books. 
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In Catholic and Orthodox practice, there are three collections, namely Canonical, 
Deuterocanonical (“readable”), and Apocryphal, but historically no Orthodox church 
council affirms those designations or even a specific biblical canon. Orthodox Christians 
generally welcome all the HB books and are flexible in regard to the scope and use of the 
disputed LXX books. Their Trullan Council (692) and the broader Seventh Ecumenical 
Council (787) did not set a fixed biblical canon and this practice was reaffirmed in the 
subsequent local Greek Orthodox Council decisions (1961, 1968, and 1976). Orthodox 
Christians affirm all of the HB books and generally ten or eleven of the disputed books 
but are more flexible on their scope and text and they generally welcome the books in 
the current LXX. Of the three major church bodies, Orthodox Christians have the most 
fluid OT collection."* 

Salvesen suggests three possible reasons for the mixed reception of the disputed writ- 
ings. First, many believed they were all written after the cessation of prophetic activity.'? 
Second, some like Athanasius (noted previously) rejected these texts because they had a 
false attribution to well-known biblical figures such as 1 Enoch, the Prayer of Manasseh, 
Psalm 151 (David), 1 Baruch, Letter of Jeremiah, Wisdom of Solomon and 2 Esdras 
(Ezra). Third, some texts have multiple errors in chronology and history (Judith and 
Tobit). Nonetheless Salvesen observes that several disputed books, especially Wisdom 
of Solomon and Sirach, were read in many church lectionaries.'? 

Besides the HB books, the canon lists from the fourth to sixth century overlap consid- 
erably in regard to the disputed books included, especially in regard to Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremiah, Tobit, Judith, Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach and 1-2 Maccabees. No ancient list 
or manuscript includes all the disputed LXX writings. Two often overlooked sources, 
Old Greek and Theodotion, include Baruch and Epistle of Jeremiah, Song of the Three 
Young Men, Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, and the six later additions to Esther. 

Тһе use and function of the disputed books in antiquity has always been fluid without 
complete agreement, though all major church branches welcome the HB Scriptures but 
disagree on the scope and use of the disputed texts. David deSilva agrees and observes 
that Christian communities in antiquity seldom distinguish clearly what they recognize 
as scriptural and canonical. Acknowledging that "canon" was not used for a collection of 
Scriptures before Athanasius, he adds that in the NT Jesus, Paul, and James made consid- 
erable use of the several disputed texts and likely viewed them as authoritative texts 
though not necessarily as scripture." He compares this use with the way later Jewish 
writers welcomed the authority of the Mishnah and Talmudim, but never as Scripture. 
However, this is seldom clear in the early church fathers and rabbinic sages who acknowl- 
edged Sirach as scripture (e.g., b. Hagigah 13a; y. Hagigah 77c; b. Yebamot 63b; Genesis 
Rabbah 8:2b; b. Baba Qamma 92b). Some church fathers also introduced the additional 
texts with the usual scriptural designations and cited them as Scripture. Distinctions 
between what is authoritative or useful or scripture are seldom clear in early Christianity, 
but by the fourth century some church fathers who rejected the scriptural status of several 
disputed writings, allowed their reading as "ecclesiastical" or inspirationaltexts. The ancient 
canon lists and manuscripts do not include all of the disputed or “deuterocanonical” 
books, but often were cited as Scripture or in a scripture-like fashion. 
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Тһе early church fathers seldom agreed оп the scope of their OT Scriptures and 
whether the disputed texts were Scripture, and it is clear that even Jesus’ early followers 
welcomed and cited multiple sacred texts from their Jewish siblings that were not later 
included in the HB canon. Biblical canon lists began to emerge mostly in the third and 
fourth centuries, Melito (ca. 170-180) is the exception. Jerome accepted only the HB 
books in his OT and mostly followed their tripartite order. In his Prologus Galeatus he 
rejected Wisdom, Sirach, Judith, Tobit, 1-2 Maccabees, and Shepherd of Hermas and 
did not accept the additions to Jeremiah, Daniel, and Esther and included them under 
an obelus to mark them as spurious."® 

The following will identify the most important early witnesses to the use and exist- 
ence of the disputed, or so-called apocryphal, texts in the formative period of the 
church's OT canon. 


ANCIENT COLLECTIONS, CITATIONS, 
ALLUSIONS, AND TRADITIONS 


The use and citation of the so-called apocryphal and pseudepigraphal texts circulating 
in late second temple Judaism and early Christianity vary considerably, but they often 
informed the thinking of some Jewish sects and early followers of Jesus. The most 
important surviving witnesses to that influence are the Dead Sea Scrolls, the New 
Testament writers, Josephus, early church fathers' citations, rabbinic tradition, later 
canon catalogues, major codices, and early scriptural translations. 


Dead Sea Scrolls 


Тһе evidence here is quite limited since there is no statement on the value ofthe status of 
the non-Tanak books at Qumran or in other Discoveries in the Judaean Desert texts. 
Essentially, all that is known with certainty is that among the almost one thousand Dead 
Sea Scroll texts discovered at Qumran, several so-called apocryphal and pseudepig- 
raphal books were discovered among these ancient manuscripts. The books most cited 
in the Qumran texts include the Pentateuch, especially Psalms (although not like the 
Psalms in current Bibles), Deuteronomy, and Isaiah. The additional LXX books discov- 
ered at Qumran include Tobit, Sirach, Epistle of Jeremiah and Psalm 151. Tobit appears 
in four Aramaic manuscripts and once in Hebrew (see 4Q196 to 4Q200) and Sirach is in 
2018, пОР5% and a manuscript at Masada. The Letter of Jeremiah (= Baruch 6) belongs 
to 7Q2 and Psalm 151 is in Hebrew and found at the end of 11QPs‘.'? There are also more 
copies of Tobit and Sirach than say Ezra-Nehemiah (2), Chronicles (1) and Esther (o). 
While multiple copies do not determine a text’s scriptural status, occasionally the multi- 
ple copies of the disputed texts outnumber some HB books discovered there and that at 
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least suggests considerable value placed on them. Nine other non-canonical books also 
have four or more surviving copies in the Dead Sea Scrolls collection.’ Mroczek makes 
a convincing case that at least Jubilees was cited as Scripture at Qumran and also Psalms, 
but not the Book of Psalms in current Bibles.?' It is also likely that 1 Enoch and the Temple 
Scroll were also viewed as Scripture as well as others. The vast majority of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (over 700) are not among the current HB or OT biblical canon books. The 
Dead Sea Scrolls, most of which were non-sectarian texts circulating in Palestine, 
included a large collection of Jewish religious texts from the third century все to roughly 
40 BCE, but were not later included in the HB canon. As witnessed by Josephus (Ag. Apion 
1.37-43), the Pharisees, the leaders of rabbinic Judaism from the end of the first century 
CE on, accepted a smaller collection reflected in the later Tanak. 


New Testament Citations and Allusions 


Several NT writers show familiarity with several of the disputed additional LXX texts 
and more. They are not cited with the usual scriptural citation formulae that normally 
begin with “as it is written, “as the scriptures say; or “the scripture says,” but that is not 
necessarily determinative for all texts cited in the NT or the early churches. Although 
the NT authors only use such formulae for books in the HB, Jesus clearly cited Daniel 
7:13 as Scripture in Mark 14:62 for support of his identity, but he does not introduce that 
text with the usual citation formulae. The author of Hebrews, who cites more OT 
Scriptures proportionately than any other NT author, has only one use of a scriptural 
designation “it is written" (yéypamtat) in Heb 10:7 and that is in the text the author is cit- 
ing in Ps 40:7-9, but that author is clearly citing Jewish texts as Scripture. The author of 
Hebrews, like several other NT writers, writes with scripture by incorporating scores of 
sacred texts in his arguments without using the familiar scriptural designations to intro- 
duce them.?? 

Harrington questions the frequency of apocryphal literature citations in early 
Christianity, but acknowledges the widespread use of Tobit, 2 Maccabees, and Sirach, 
along with the acceptance of a wider and more inclusive OT canon with the disputed 
writings among Christians in the fourth and fifth centuries. He concludes that the dis- 
puted books were not regularly nor equally cited in antiquity, but acknowledges that 
some of disputed books were more popular even than several HB/OT books.” The fol- 
lowing allusions to the additional/disputed texts in the NT are not complete, but 
illustrative: 


1. Receiving God’s forgiveness depends upon forgiving one’s fellow human beings, 
extending to others the forbearance and mercy one seeks for oneself (Sir 28:2-5; 
cf. Matt 6:12-14; Mark 11:25; Luke 11:4). 

2. Charitable giving toward those in need is the best means by which to lay up ones 
treasure whether for this life or the next rather than hoarding resources to rust 
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and doing no one any good (Sir 29:9-12; Tob 4:6b-11; 12:8-9). See Matt 6:19-20 
and 19:21, Mark 10:22, Luke 12:33 and 18:22. 

3. Being rich in terms of amassed wealth, but not rich in a way that God would 
affirm, poses grave danger to an individual rather than ensuring the security that 
such a person seeks (1 Enoch 97:8-9; cf. Luke 12:16-21). (1 Enoch is added here 
because 1:9 is cited in Jude 14 and it is a part of the Ethiopian biblical canon.) 

4. Hypocrisy and presumption upon God's favor and forgiveness, for example on 
the basis of the performance of acts of personal piety, have no place in the life of 
the covenant people (Sir 7:5, 8-9; Pss Sol 4:2-3). See Luke 18:10-14 and 
Matt 7:3-5. 

5. Humility and other-centered service in God's sight is the path to honor, not the 
practices and orientations modeled by the competitive, precedence-seeking cul- 
ture (Sir 1:30; 3:18; Т. Jos. 17:8). See Matt 20:26-28; 23:12; Mark 9:35; 10:42-44; 
Luke 14:11; 18:14; and Luke 9:46-48. 

6. In the resurrection, the righteous will enter upon a life similar to that led by the 
angels, in which there is no need or place for either marriage or procreation 
(a Enoch 15:6-7; 51:1, 4). See Matt 22:30, Mark 12:25, and Luke 20:35-36.”° 


Along with those previously listed, Table 3.1 shows that NT authors were often familiar 
with some disputed apocryphal or pseudepigraphal texts circulating in Palestine. These 
parallels suggest that either the writings, or their oral traditions, were familiar to Jesus 
and those who followed him. Stuhlmacher”“ suggests several other possibilities such as 
those parallels between Matthew 11:25-28 and an apocryphal Psalm in 11QPs 154-105 
XVIII, 3-6. 

While the previously noted parallels or allusions do not necessarily show NT 
authors’ direct dependence on the later called non-canonical writings, they do suggest 
familiarity with their themes, words, and phrases that were likely circulating among 
Jews in the first century СЕ and at the least reflect the NT writers' familiarity with the 
oral traditions circulating about those texts in the time of Jesus and also a broader and 
more fluid Scripture collection in the first century cE.^" For example, Jesus comment 
about ^when the Son of Man is seated on his throne of glory" (Matt. 19:28 and 25:31) has 
parallels in 1 Enoch 61:8 and 62:2-5. That may simply be due to the popularity of the 
oral tradition about 1 Enoch circulating in Galilee in Jesus’ formative years or of famil- 
iarity with the text itself. The parallels do not prove that Jesus read 1 Enoch, but he 
appears to have known several reflections in it when he described his own identity and 
mission as Son of Man. That tradition of the church has been primary throughout 
church history and, perhaps most prominently, among the Orthodox Churches. There 
would be no Scripture without the churchs tradition and that tradition also gave rise to 
its collection of Scriptures in Bibles today. According to Scouteris and Belezos, that 
"tradition is nothing other than the way the church interprets Scripture" and also "the 
church understands Scripture in the light of tradition and tradition in light of 
Scripture??? 
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Table 3.1 NT Parallels with Non-HB/Tanak Texts 


3 Ezra 1:3 (Mt 6:29) 


4 Ezra 1:37 (Іп 20:29); 4 Ezra 4:8 (In 3:13); 6:25 (Mt 10:22); 7:14 (Mt 5:1); 7:36 (Lk 16:26); 7:77 
(Mt 6:20); 7:113 (Mt 13:39); 8:3 (Mt 22:14): 8:41 (Mt 13:3; 22:14) 


1 Macc 1:54 (Mt 24:15); 2:21 (Mt 16:22): 2:28 (Mt 24:16); 3:6 (Lk 13:27); 3:60 (Mt 6:10); 4:59 Un 
10:22); 5:15 (Mt 4:15); 9:39 (Jn 3:29); 10:29 (Lk 15:12); 12:17 (Mt 9:38) 


2 Macc 3:26 (Lk 24:4); 8:17 (Mt 24:15); 10:3 (Mt 12:4) 


4 Macc 3:13-19 (Lk 6:12); 7:19 (Mt 22:32/Lk 20:37); 13:14 (Mt 10:28); 13:15 (Lk 16:23); 13:17 
(Mt 8:11); 16:25 (Mt 22:32/Lk 20:37); 4 Macc 17:20 Un 12:26) 


Tobit 2:2 (Lk 14:13); 3:17 (Lk 15:12); 4:3 (Mt 8:21); 4:6 (Un 3:21); 4:15 (Mt 7:12); 4:17 (Mt 25:35); 
5:15 (Mt 20:2); 7:10 (Lk 12:19); 7:17 (Mt 11:25/Lk 10:17); 11:9 (Lk 2:29); 12:15 (Mt 18:10/Lk 1:19); 
14:4 (Mt 23:38/Lk 21:24) 


Judith 11:19 (Mt 9:36); 13:18 (Lk 1:42); 16:17 (Mt 11:22) 

Susanna 46 (Mt 27:24) 

Baruch 3:29 (Jn 3:13); Baruch 4:1 (Mt 5:18); 4:37 (Mt 8:11/Lk 13:29) 
2 Baruch 18:9 (Jn 1:9; 3:19; 5:35); 3977 (Іп 15:1) 


Epistle of Jeremiah 6:24, 28 (Mt 11:29); 7:14 (Mt 6:7); 7:32-35 (Mt 25:36); 9:8 (Mt 5:28); 10:14 (Lk 
1:52); 11:19 (Lk 10:19); 13:17 (Mt 10:16); 14:10 (Mt 6:23); 20:30 (Mt 13:44); 23:1.4 (Mt 6:9); 24:19 

(Mt 11:28); 24:21 Un 6:35); 24:40.43 Un 7:38); 2577-12 (Mt 5:2); 27:6 (Mt 6:12); 28:18 (Lk 21:24); 
29:10 (Mt 6:20); 31:15 (Mt 7:12); 33:1 (Mt 6:13); 35:22 (Mt 16:27/Lk 18:7); 37:2 (Mt 26:38); 40:15 

(Mt 13:5); 44:19 (Jn 8:53); 48:5 (Lk 7:22); 48:10 (Mt 11:14; 17:11/Lk 1:17; 9:8); 48:24 (Mt 5:4); 50:20 
(Lk 24:50); 50:22 (Lk 24:53); 50:25 (Jn 4:9); 51:1 (Mt 11:25/Lk 10:21); 51:23 (Mt 11:28); 51:26 (Mt 11:29) 


Sirach 16:21 (Jn 3:8); 24:21 (In 6:35); 24:40, 43 (Un 7:38); 44:19 Un 8:53); 50:25-26 (Un 4:9) 


Wisdom of Solomon 2:13 (Mt 27:43); 2:16 Un 5:18); 2:18-20 (Mt 27:43); 2:24 Un 8:44); 3:7 (Lk 
19:44); 3:9 Un 15:9-10, 19); 5:4 Un 10:20); 5:22 (Lk 21:25); 6:18 (Jn 14:15); 7:11 (Mt 6:33); 8:8 (Un 
4:48); 9:1 Un 1:3); 9:16 (Un 3:12); 15:1 (Lk 6:35); 15:3 Un 17:3); 15:8 (Lk 12:20); 15:11 (Un 20:22); 
16:13 (Mt 16:18); 16:26 (Mt 4:4); 17:2 (Mt 22:13); 18:14-16 (Un 3:12) 


Psalms of Solomon 1:5 (Mt 11:23); 5:3 Un 3:27); 5:9 (Mt 6:26); 7:1 Un 15:25); 7:6 (Un 1:14); 16:5 
(Lk 22:37); 17:21 Un 7:42); 17:25 (Lk 21:24); 17:26, 29 (Mt 19:28); 17:30 (Mt 21:12); 17:32 (Lk 2:11); 
18:6 (Mt 13:6); 18:10 (Lk 2:14) 

1 Enoch 5:7 (Mt 5:5); 16:1 (Mt 13:39); 22:9 (Lk 16:26); 38:2 (Mt 26:24); 39:4 (Lk 16:9); 51:2 

(Lk 21:28); 61:8 (Mt 25:31); 62:2 (Mt 25:31); 63:10 (Lk 16:9); 69:27 (Mt 25:31/26:64/Jn 5:22); 94:8 
(Lk 6:24); 97:8-10 (Lk 12:19); 103:4 (Mt 26:13) 


Josephus (37-100 СЕ) 


Josephus, a Pharisee and Jewish historian, wrote four major treatises on the history of 
the Jewish people, their wars, his own life, and an important defense of Judaism in which 
he argued that the Jewish scriptures contained twenty-two-books (Against Apion 
1.37-41). His collection is identified by genre and ordered differently than the later 
Tanak canon, but he likely intended most of the books in the later HB and possibly 


others as well. The pertinent part of most clear text states: 
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Our books, those which are justly accredited [dıkaiwg memiotevpéva], are but two 
and twenty, and contain the record of all time. Of these, five are the books of Moses, 
comprising the laws and the traditional history from the birth of man down to the 
death of the lawgiver.... The prophets subsequent to Moses wrote the history of the 
events of their own times in thirteen books. The remaining four books contain 
hymns to God and precepts for the conduct of human life. (Against Apion 1.39-40, 
Loeb Classical Library) 


It is difficult to reconcile Song of Songs and Lamentations with Josephus last category. 
He was clearly familiar with several non-HB/Tanak texts, but it is not always easy to see 
how he distinguished them into scriptural and non-scriptural categories. For example, 
he cites with approval the Letter of Aristeas at length (e.g., Ant. 12.17-100) and 
1 Maccabees (Ant. 12. 266-434) like he cites scripture for the accuracy and foundation of 
his story. Steve Mason rightly observes that Josephus is not precise on the scope of his 
biblical canon and tends toward hyperbole. He rightly concludes that Josephus’ world of 
thought and language “says little directly about the shape of the Jewish Bible(s) in the 
first century.’ Josephus cited mostly the HB canon books though others as well. 


The Apostolic and Later Church Fathers (ca. 90-325) 


The Apostolic Fathers chronically are closest historically to the NT authors and some 
likely overlap in time. Asa result, they often offer perspectives on Scripture and canon of 
that period. There are more than three hundred references to and citations of the dis- 
puted writings in the Ante-Nicene, Nicene, and post-Nicene church fathers. The follow- 
ing is a sampling of the familiarity with and citation of disputed writings in early 
Christianity. Grant observes that the Apostolic Fathers often appealed to non-canonical 
literature in much the same way they appealed to canonical texts.?? Table 3.2 shows 
some, not all parallels in the Apostolic Fathers to non-HB/Tanak texts. 


Table 3.2 The Apostolic Fathers and Disputed texts 


1. 1 Clement of Rome (90-95 ce): 1 Clem. 3.4 (Wisd. 2:24); 7.5 (Wisd 12:10); 27.5 has allusions in 3.4 
and 7.5 (Wisd 12:12); 1 Clem. 55.4-6 does not distinguish between the stories of biblical Esther and 
non-biblical Judith 60.1 (see Sir 2:11). Most of the references and quotations in 1 Clement are from 
the Tanak books with several citations from several NT texts, but some are from other texts. 


2. 2 Clement (ca. 150 ce): The author of 2 Clem. 11.2-4, 7 and 13.2 includes quotations and references 
from unknown religious sources. 


3. The Epistle of Barnabas (ca. 130-150 ct): Barn. 4.3 introduces 1 Enoch 89.61-64; 90.17 with "it is 
written"—gegraptai; Barn 6.7 (introduces Wisd 2:12 as scripture: "for the prophet says"); 11:9 (Wisd 
3.19); Barn. 12.1 (4 Ezra 4:33 and 5:5); Barn. 16.5 (1 En. 89:56). 


4. Didache (ca. 70-90 се): Did. 5.2 (Wis 12:5-7 апа 15:11); 9.23 (Wisd 1:14; Sir 18:1; 24:8 Sir 4:31); 
Did. 10.3 (Wis 1:14); Did. 1.6 also has an unknown quotation. 


5. Polycarp (ca. 69-155 ct): Phil. 10.2 (Tob 4:10 and 12:9). 
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Some later church fathers clearly accepted the scriptural status of these disputed texts 
as Scripture and later some did not. The following limited lists from roughly the late sec- 
ond to fifth centuries, the primary period of Christian canon formation, are illustrative 
of citations and quotations of non-HB writings. There are also occasional citations of or 
parallels with the so-called pseudepigraphal writings, especially 1 Enoch. 


Later Church Fathers 


Eastern Church Fathers. The Eastern Church fathers generally preferred the rabbinic HB 
canon of twenty-two or twenty-four-books, but often they did not object to reading 
many of the disputed books in their churches. 


a. Melito of Sardis (ca. 180) made a trip to the east (Jerusalem?) to clarify for his 
friend Onesimus the scope of the church's Scriptures. Eusebius cites his list of 
books and their strange order as follows: 


These are their names: five books of Moses, Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua the son of Nun, Judges, Ruth, four books of Kingdoms, two 
books of Chronicles, the Psalms of David, the Proverbs of Solomon and ГУоХоцфуос 
Tlapotpiat f| kai Хофіа = “and” or “even” or “that is”?] his Wisdom, Ecclesiastes, the 
Songs of Songs, Job, the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Twelve in a single book, 
Daniel, Ezekiel, Ezra. From these I have made extracts and compiled them in six 
books. (Hist. eccl. 4.26.13-14, Loeb Classical Library) 


Note that Esther is missing, but Wisdom of Solomon may be included, and 
strangely Numbers is before Leviticus. There are various arguments over whether 
“Wisdom” is Proverbs or Wisdom of Solomon.** 

b. Origen (ca. 185-254) reported that the biblical canon of the Jews included the 
twenty-two books (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.25.1-2), but he clearly opted for the 
broader collection of LXX Scriptures not restricting himself to the HB books. He 
welcomed the Letter of Jeremiah, likely 1 Maccabees, and possibly 2 Maccabees 
(see his Commentary on Psalms and Homilies on Joshua 7). Julius Africanus chal- 
lenged Origen for appealing to Susanna, but he responded that there are many 
things in the Greek Bible (LXX) that are not in the Hebrew Scriptures and that 
the church cannot be expected to give them all up? In his Homily on Numbers, 
Origen recommended that a Christians intellectual diet should begin with 
Esther, Judith, Tobit, and Wisdom of Solomon before proceeding to the Psalms 
and the Gospels.?? While Origen clearly made scriptural lists for Christians, it is 
unlikely that he made final decisions about their scope. 

c. Hippolytus of Rome (170-236). In his commentaries on the Song of the Three 
Young Men and On Susanna 5, he appears to recognize them as authoritative 
scripture since most commentaries were written on scriptural books. He also 
cites positively Tobit 3:17 as a model to follow (Fragments from Commentaries 
4-6 and 6.55). 
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d. Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria (са. 296-373), produced a list of the church's 
scriptures in his famous 39th Festal Letter (367) to inform churches on the date 
to celebrate Easter and also listed the books that he believed formed the church's 
Scriptures. In it he excluded Esther and rejected the scriptural and canonical 
status of the deuterocanonical texts, but nonetheless encouraged the reading of 
Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, Judith, Tobit, Esther, and some Christian Apostolic 
Fathers (Didache and Shepherd of Hermas). Interestingly, he also included 
Epistle of Jeremiah and Baruch as parts of Jeremiah and generally followed the 
LXX order of sacred books (Ер. fest. 39.3-4). 

e. Synopsis scripturae sacrae (ca. 350-370). Similar to Athanasius, the anonymous 
author of this text lists a twenty-two-book OT canon that separates Judges and Ruth 
and rejects the canonicity of Esther, Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, Judith, and Tobit. 

f. Cyril of Jerusalem, like Athanasius, affirmed a twenty-two-book OT canon and 
the legend of origin of the translation of the OT Scriptures from the Letter of 
Aristeas claiming that the books “were translated by the seventy-two interpret- 
ers,” but in a different sequence. He also added both Baruch and the Letter of 
Jeremiah (Catech. 4.35). 

g. Gregory of Nazianzus (ca. 330-390), like Cyril, lists canonical books according to 
the twenty-two-letter Hebrew alphabet, and omits Esther but divides Judges and 
Ruth to keep that number. He does not list any other books. 

h. Bishop Epiphanius of Salamis (ca. 315-403), similar to the Bryennios canon, pro- 
duced a twenty-two-book catalogue of canonical writings following largely the 
Tanak and recommended two other books for reading (On Weights and Measures, 
22-23). He placed his OT books іп the more familiar Christian quadripartite order," 
but writes: “So twenty-two books are completed according to the number of the 
twenty-two letters of the Hebrews.’ Elsewhere, Epiphanius clearly favors the Wisdom 
of Solomon and Sirach and separates them from the “apocrypha?” He also includes 
the Epistles of Baruch and Jeremiah (Pan. 8.6.1-4), but later says these epistles аге not 
included (De Mensuris et Ponderibus 3-5). This reflects a broad agreement with some 
fluidity in church biblical canons in the late fourth and early fifth centuries. 


Western Church Fathers. Reception of the additional LXX writings as 
Scripture and their place in scriptural collections were more common in the 
Western than in Eastern churches. 


a. Cyprian (са. 246, d. 258), in his Treatise VIII, cites positively the example of Tobit 
as a father (Tob 14:10-11) and in Treatise IX.11 cites positively Tobit 13:6 and Bel 
and the Dragon 5. Finally, in his Treatise XI, Exhortation to Martyrdom 12, 
Cyprian cites Wisdom of Solomon 3:4-8 introducing this passage with “The holy 
spirit shows and predicts by Solomon saying...” His treatises mostly cite OT and 
NT texts, but also several apocryphal texts including 1-2 Maccabees. 

b. Hilary of Poitiers (ca. 315-367), following the Hebrew alphabet, adopted twenty- 
two Tanak books, but added Tobit and Judith thus making his a twenty-four- 
book canon. Like Cyprian and Ambrose he included the Epistle of Jeremiah with 
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Lamentations and cited both as written by Jeremiah (see Hilary of Poitiers, 
Prologue in the Book of Psalms 15). 


. Jerome (342-420). Although his final years were in Bethlehem (386-420), Jerome 


was “Western” from Slovenia and served under Damasus 1 in Rome. Damasus 
asked Jerome to revise a translation of the Gospels. He followed this with a Latin 
translation of the OT Scriptures from the Hebrew. His OT Scriptures (391-406 
cE) follow the tripartite order of the HB canon (Law, Prophets, and Writings), 
similar to b. Baba Bathra 14b-15a, and he mentions these categories by name in 
his translation. Strangely, in his Ep. 53.8 list, Jerome placed Job after Deuteronomy 
and before Joshua (for other lists in Praef. in Lib. Sam. et Mal. and his Prologus 
galeatus). Interestingly, the first of two subscriptions in the later Saint-Germain- 
des-Pres Bible (Paris, BNF, lat. 11,553), the “Esther colophon” purports to follow 
Jerome on accepting the 24 books of the HB and identifies some disputed books 
as “the remaining scriptures, which are not canonical” and includes Judith, 
Tobit, 1 and 2 Maccabees, Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, and strangely Shepherd 
of Hermas. The form of the Vetus Latina welcomed 1 and 2 Maccabees, Wisdom, 
and Sirach?? but Jerome accepted only books with a Hebrew original and elimi- 
nated 2 Maccabees for consideration.”° 

Bruce notes that Jerome had three categories of writings: canonical, edifying 
but not canonical, and apocryphal.”’ Jerome admonished churches he served to 
avoid the last category of books altogether. In the first category, Jerome com- 
pared the twenty-four books of the HB canon to the twenty-four elders of 
Revelation and listed them in the three Hebrew categories: Law (5), Prophets (8), 
and Writings (11). In two of his lists he placed Daniel among the Writings, but in 
the third he placed it after the Major Prophets. Apart from Codices Sinaiticus 
and Alexandrinus, his lists are the only Christian examples that generally follow 
the HB sequence of books. In his Prologus galeatus (“Helmeted Prologue"), 
Jerome concludes: 


Whatever falls outside these [his list of twenty-four books] must be set apart 
among the Apocrypha. Therefore Wisdom, which is commonly entitled 
Solomon’s, with the book of Jesus the son of Sirach, Judith, Tobias, and the 
Shepherd are not in the canon. I have found the first book of Maccabees in 
Hebrew, the second is in Greek, as may be proved from the language itself. 


. Rufinus (ca. 345-410), similar to Jerome, listed his OT books but included the 


“ecclesiastical” books to be read privately but not in church, namely, as Wisdom of 
Solomon, Sirach, Tobit, Judith, and 1-2 Maccabees (Comm. in Symb. Apos. 35-38). 
Like the Tanak, he also places the poetic and wisdom literature in last place. 


. Augustine (354-430), Bishop of Hippo, was the most influential Western church 


father and he included forty four books in his OT canon, including Wisdom of 
Solomon, Sirach, Tobit, Esther, Judith, 1-2 Maccabees, the additions to the books of 
Daniel and Esther, Baruch, and the Epistle of Jeremiah (De doctrina christiana 
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2.8.13.26-29). This collection was approved at the Councils of Hippo (393) and 
Carthage (397 and 416) and had considerable influence in Western churches, 
including the Council of Trent. 

The above suggests that the disputed books had a diverse reception in the 
churches but with considerable overlap in what could be read as scripture or in 
private for inspirational reading. Some church fathers rejected the disputed 
books altogether and recognized only the books in the Tanak or HB with the 
occasional exception of Esther. 


“Apocrypha” as a Negative Designation 


It is not clear how the additional LXX writings came to be called “apocryphal” texts, but 
Jerome may have been the instigator as observed previously. From the fourth century on, 
“аросгурһа” was the common designation for rejected books, despite earlier uses by 
Irenaeus and Tertullian as previously noted. The deuterocanonical or “ecclesiastical” 
writings were initially viewed more favorably in Latin than in Greek traditions, but even- 
tually both traditions included a larger collection of sacred texts than those in the HB.” 

Augustine, when interpreting Genesis 6:1-4, condemns 1 Enoch, despite Jude’ affirma- 
tion of it, and calls on readers to “omit [reading] the fables of those scriptures which are 
called apocryphal” and encourages them to avoid pseudonymous texts which “after careful 
examination, have been set apart from canonical authority under the title Apocrypha” (De 
civ. Dei 15.23; МРМЕ emphasis added). In his rejection of the books held sacred by Faustus 
the Manichean, Augustine concluded that “the apocryphal books, which are so called, not 
because of any mysterious regard paid to them, but because they are mysterious in their 
origin, and in the absence of clear evidence, have only some obscure presumption to rest 
upon...” Faust.11.2). Rufinus identified books not readable in churches as “apocrypha” 
(Symb. 38). Jerome used "apocrypha" for unknown and pseudonymous writings falsely 
attributed to well-known earlier biblical figures. He admonished Paula, the daughter of 
Laeta, to read sacred books and to avoid “all apocryphal writings" (Ep. 107:12). As previ- 
ously noted, he included the additional books in the LXX as "apocrypha? 

Although the precise books identified as “apocrypha, “ecclesiastical? or “scripture” 
in catalogues varied for centuries, the term "apocrypha" itself became equal to rejected 
non-canonical writings. Catholics, Orthodox, and Protestants all have the same HB/ 
Tanak books in different orders and all reject the so-called pseudepigraphal books, but 
most welcome the "deuterocanonical" or "readable" books. 


Rabbinic Tradition 


The Pharisees emerged as a main surviving variety of Judaism following the Roman 
destruction of Jerusalem іп 70 СЕ and the Bar Kokhba rebellion against Rome (132-135 
CE). Their successors later produced the major rabbinic writings (Mishnah, Tosefta, and 
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the two Talmudim). For unclear reasons, by the end of the second century, most rab- 
binic sages rejected all of the deuterocanonical writings except Sirach only briefly and 
limited their scriptures to the Tanak. They may have abandoned them because of earlier 
beliefs that prophetic inspiration had ceased shortly after the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and some because they were not written in Hebrew or Aramaic.?? 

Before their eventual separation from Judaism, the early Christians, like their Jewish 
siblings, had welcomed more Jewish religious texts than those included in the later 
Tanak,“ including initially Sirach as we see in b. Baba Qamma 92b that introduces 
Sirach 26:1-3 with: “It is written in the book of Ben Sira.”*? Sirach was eventually rejected 
likely because the author's name was on it and it was written after the time when some 
rabbis believed that prophetic activity had ceased.*^ Other texts were rejected because 
they did not originate in Hebrew or Aramaic since only Hebrew and Aramaic texts were 
deemed suitable and others could not be “translated adequately” (Soferim, Massekhet 1; 
see also b. Megillah 8b-9a; Genesis Rabbah 36:8; Deuteronomy Rabbah 1:1). 

A Qumran text reflects a belief in this cessation of prophecy and speaks of a time 
“until a prophet comes” (105 9:10-11). This view is later found in the Babylonian 
Talmud: “When Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi died, the Holy Spirit departed from 
Israel: nevertheless, they made use of the Bath Kol” (b. Sotah 48b; Soncino trans.). 
Several Qumran texts show that some residents believed the Spirit was still active among 
them, especially in their Righteous Teacher who claims inspiration through the Spirit 
(1QHa 20:11-12), and also “And now, I, th[ese things]... [with (the help of Lord) in the 
spirit” (4Q410 1, 7-9). Philo claimed that he was possessed by a God-sent inspiration 
that prepared him to be an interpreter of the Commandments (Spec. Leg. 3.1.1 and 3.1.6). 
Josephus likewise claimed divine inspiration that allowed him to prophesy that 
Vespasian would become Roman emperor (War 3.351-53 and 3.399-408). The NT also 
reflects a belief in the Spirit’s activity in events surrounding the advent of Jesus and the 
birth of John the Baptist when Elizabeth was filled with the Spirit as Mary approached 
(Luke 1:41). After John’s birth his father, Zechariah, was filled with the Spirit and proph- 
esied (Luke 1:67). At Jesus’ dedication in the temple, the Spirit rested on Simon who 
spoke (Luke 2:25-33) and Anna, a prophet, praised God and spoke to all the people 
(Luke 2:36-37). At Jesus’ baptism the Spirit descended on him (Luke 3:21-22 and paral- 
lels) and in Jesus’ post-resurrection appearance he imparted the Spirit to his disciples 
(Luke 24:49; John 20:22). Some late second temple Jews clearly believed that the Spirit 
and prophecy were still present and this belief was likely present in the production of the 
additional religious literature in the LXX.** Diaspora Jews acceptance ofthe LXX trans- 
lation of their Hebrew scriptures with the additional books in it changed after Christians 
accepted the LXX as their OT Scriptures. Thisled rabbinic Jews to ask Aquila to produce 
a new translation that was closer to the Hebrew text and its Tanak order. Later 
Symmachus and Theodotion also produced Greek translations, but they were eventually 
abandoned. However, the Diaspora Jews in the West appear to have accepted the LXX 
and its additional books well into the eighth century cE.** 

Palestinian Jews and those in the east, especially Babylon, who were possibly the 
source of the limited HB canon, later rejected the additional books in its larger earlier 
scriptural canon concluding that they were not inspired scripture, though their rea- 
sons for this rejection are seldom clear (Lim: 2010).^? Their reasons for including what 
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they did in the HB are not stated in one place, but several criteria can be gleaned from 
some rabbinic texts and they include the following: 


1. Date. That is, was the text written during or before the time of Ezra-Nehemiah 
since some believed prophetic activity ceased after that time? 

2. Language. Was the text written in Hebrew or Aramaic, the only languages 
acceptable to rabbinic sages? 

3. Location. Was the text written in Palestine? Those written outside of Palestine 
were sometimes rejected. 

4. Anonymity. Was the writing written anonymously or with the author’s name? 
Those written in ones own name were rejected (Sirach). Besides these, some 
books simply did not have continuing adaptability to the emerging circumstances 
of early Judaism and eventually ceased being quoted, copied, or circulated.*” 


ANCIENT CANON LISTS 


These following lists or catalogues are not complete but reflect continuing fluidity in 
acceptance of the disputed books circulating in churches from the fourth and fifth 


Table 3.3 Earlier Canon Lists 


1. Bryennios (са. 100-150 ce). This list of twenty-seven OT books, whose contents are similar to b. 
Baba Bathra 140, has a strange order. It is may be a Jewish collection adopted and adapted later by 
Epiphanius. This collection includes both 1-2 (= А-В) Esdras. 


2. Mommsen catalogue (ca. 365): it includes 1-2 Mace, Tobit, Judith, Ps. 151, likely Wisdom and 
Sirach (nothing by Ezra). 


3. Amphilochius (ca. 340-404): 1-2 Esdras, Baruch, possibly Epistle of Jeremiah (Esther is disputed). 


4. Pseudo-Chrysostom-1 (ca. 500): only 10 Prophets included (Esther & 1-2 Chron omitted), Ruth is 
doubted, Esdras, and Sirach included (Syn. Script. Praef. in Migne PG |vi.513). 


5. Pseudo-Chrysostom-2 (ca. 550): includes 1-2 Esdras, Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, and Sirach (Psalms 
omitted) (Імі.317-86). 


6. Pseudo-Athanasius (ca. 500): includes 1-2 Esdras, 1-4 Macc, Ptolemaika, Pss and Odes of 
Solomon (Esther omitted) (Syn. Script. Praef. in Migne PG xxviii.283ff.). 


7. Cassiodorus (ca. 551-554): Wisdom, Sirach, Tobit, Judith, 1-2 Esdras, and 1-2 Macc (De inst. Div. 
litt.14). 


8. Isidore-1 (ca. 600): Tobias, Judith, 1-2 Esdras, and 1-2 Maccabees (De ord. libr. s. scr.). 


9. Isidore-2 (ca. 600): after listing the Tanak list, he adds Wisdom, Sirach, Tobit, and 1-2 Maccabees 
(Etymologiae 6. 1.6). 


10. Isidore-3 (ca. 600): includes 1-2 Esdras, Tobit, Judith, 1-2 Macc, Wisdom, Sirach, and 
Lamentations of Jeremiah (De ecclesiasticus officiis 1.11). 


11. Apostolic Canons, canons 84-85 (ca. 600): 1-2 Esdras, 1-3 Macc, "outside" (- Sirach?). 
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Table 3.4 Later Canon Lists 


1. The Sixty Books (ca. 690-700): found by Anastasius from St. Catherine's monastery. After listing 
HB books the author adds the following: Adam, Enoch, Lamech, Patriarchs, Prayer of Joseph, Eldad 
and Modad, Testament of Moses, Psalms of Solomon, Apocalypse of Elias (Elijah), Vision of Esaias 
(Isaiah), Apocalypse of Sophonias, Apocalypse of Zacharias, and Apocalypse of Esdras. 


2. The Stichometry* of Nicephoris (са. 850 ct). The unknown author, not Nicephoris of Constantinople 
(d. 811), lists the received HB Scriptures, though not in Tanak order. The antilegomena (disputed) books 
are 2, 3, and 4 Maccabees, Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), Psalms and Odes of Solomon, 
Esther, Judith, Susanna, and Tobit (PG 100:1057). 


3. The Armenian lists. Of three collections only the first is mentioned here because it lists some of 
disputed-ecclesiastical books in question along with some pseudepigraphal books. It reads: "The 
Vision of Enoch, The Testaments of the Patriarchs, The Prayers of Asenath (takes the place of the 
Prayer of Joseph), Tobit, Judith, and Esther, Esdras Salathiel (= 4 Ezra) = Job, The Paralipomena 
concerning Jeremiah Babylon (- the Rest of the Words of Baruch), Deaths of the Prophets (a 
version of the Pseudo-Epiphanian, Lives of the Prophets), Jesus son of Siracha [Sirach]." (See more 
such lists in Zahn®). M. R. James lists many ancient texts where these and other writings are either 
cited or quoted under the names of Moses, Eve, Seth, Noah, Ham, Melchizedek, Hezekiah, and the 
ancient Persian King Hystaspes.? 


centuries СЕ and thereafter. If investigations were extended to 1000 cz, they would 
reflect greater continuity but never complete agreement on which disputed books were 
accepted.?' Later catalogues distinguished between writings viewed as sacred, disputed 
but readable, or rejected by placing them in separate sections. Often earlier rejected 
books by councils continued to be listed in later lists or council decisions that suggests 
continued use long after the earlier council decisions. The following canon lists reflect 
continuing use of some disputed writings and their inclusion among the churchs OT 
scriptures. In Tables 3.3 and 3.4, the HB books are not listed but are in the actual lists 
themselves. These tables reflect only those texts that also include non-HB books.?? 

There were many other writings that were produced and functioned as sacred litera- 
ture in one or more Jewish or Christian communities not listed here. These limited 
examples demonstrate the fluidity of the scope of the churchs scripture collections for 
centuries after the church began. 


MAJOR OT CODICES 


Тһе following pandect Christian uncial or majuscule manuscripts contain both OT and 
NT writings and show similarities and differences in the books welcomed as scripture. 
No codex includes all of the disputed-deuterocanonical books or separates them from 
other OT books. The books, their order, and text in all differ from the HB.?? The dis- 
puted books are included among similar genres in the HB/OT books, for example, 
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1 Esdras (3 Ezra), Judith, Tobit, and 1-2 Maccabees are among the historical books and 
Wisdom of Solomon and Sirach, occasionally Psalms of Solomon and the Jewish- 
Christian Odes of Solomon, with the poetic and wisdom texts. Baruch, the Letter of 
Jeremiah, and the additions to Daniel (the prayers in Daniel 3:24-90, Susanna in Daniel 
13 and Bel and the Dragon in Daniel 14) are among the prophets.** Although some 
canonical lists often have more books, the manuscripts have fewer books and overlap 
considerably in content. This fluidity continued well into the Medieval Period. The fol- 
lowing examples in Table 3.5 reflect common use and acceptance of the disputed- 
deuterocanonical texts from the fourth to the thirteenth century.” These examples 
show the mixed reception of the disputed deuterocanonical books in antiquity and also 


the overlap and differences in what was included. 


Table 3.5 Non-HB Books in Major Uncial Manuscripts 


1. Gre 


ek—Codex Vaticanus (B): Esther with additions, 1-2 Esdras, Wisdom, Sirach, Judith, Tobit, 


1 Baruch, Epistle of Jeremiah, Susannah, Bel and the Dragon. 


2. Gre 


ek—Codex Sinaiticus (x): 1-2 Esdras, Tobias, Judith, 1 and 4 Maccabees, Wisdom, Sirach, 


Esther with additions, 1 Baruch, Epistle of Jeremiah. 


3. Gre 


ek—Codex Alexandrinus (A): Additions to Esther, 1 Baruch, Epistle of Jeremiah, Tobit, Judith, 


1-2 Esdras, 1, 2, 3, 4 Maccabees, Wisdom, Sirach, Psalms of Solomon, Prayer of Manasseh, Psalms 
of Solomon, Ps. 151, 14 Odes. 


4. Gre 


Б Ое 
Вагис 


6. Syri 


Susan 


Josephus, War VI. 


7. Lati 


Shepherd of Hermas) with some OT Apocrypha (2 Esdras). 


8. Lati 


ek—Codex Claromontanus (D): Wisdom, Sirach, 1-3 Масс, Esdras, Judith, and Tobit. 


ek—Codex Venetus (fifth and eighth cents.): Additions to Esther, 1-2 Esdras, Wisdom, Sirach, 
h, Epistle of Jeremiah, Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, Tobit, Judith, 1, 2, 3, 4 Maccabees. 


ac—Codex Ambrosianus, 7al (seventh cent): Wisdom, Epistle of Jeremiah, 1-2 Baruch, 
na, Bel the Dragon (Dan. 13-14), Judith, Sirach, Apocalypse of Baruch, 4 Ezra, 1-4 Maccabees, 


n—Codex Sangermanensis (04%! or 0319, ca. ninth or tenth century): mostly NT (Matthew and 


n—Codex Amiatinus (eighth century): Wisdom, Sirach, Hymn of Three Young Men (Dan 


3:24-90), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon (Dan. 13-14), Tobit, Judith, additions to Esther, 1-2 


9. Lati 
Sirach 
Three 


10. La 


(Song 
in Cat 


Jeremi 


Maccabees. 


n—Cassiodorus' pandect (complete) nine volume Bible (late sixth cent): Wisdom of Solomon, 
_ Tobit, Judith, 1-2 Maccabees, additions to Esther, and the additions to Daniel (Song of the 
Young Men (Dan 3:24-90), plus Susanna, Bel and the Dragon). 


in—Codex Amiatinus (early eighth century): Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, Daniel additions 

of the Three Young Men - Dan. 3:24-90; Susanna and Bel and the Dragon - Dan. 13 and 14 
holic Bibles), additions to Esther, Tobit, Judith, and 1-2 Maccabees. Baruch and Epistle of 

ah are missing. 


11. Latin—The Alcuin Bible (ca. 800): 2 Ezra (= 3 Ezra), Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Sirach, Baruch, and 


1-2 


accabees. 


12. La 


in—The Paris Bibles (early thirteenth cent.): They generally follow the Alcuin Bible. 2 Ezra 


(= 3 Ezra), Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Sirach, Baruch, 1-2 Maccabees. 
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CHURCH COUNCIL DECISIONS ON THE 
SCOPE OF THE OT SCRIPTURES 


Several local and ecumenical church councils list the books that had greater receptivity 
and approval circulating among churches in the regions represented at the councils. 
Popularity may have influenced the inclusion of some disputed books and also some 
doubtful HB/Tanak books, (e.g., Esther, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes). Included in 
Table 3.6 are the Non-HB books that were accepted by church councils. These council 
decisions reflect both agreement and disagreement on the scope of the church's OT 
scriptures, but also a difference in setting forth fixed Scripture collections. Unlike 
Catholics and Protestants, Orthodox Christians never had a council decision on a fixed 
OT canon. 


Table 3.6 Local and Ecumenical Church Council Decisions 


1. Council of Laodicea, canons 59-60 (360): includes Baruch, Epistle of Jeremiah, and 1-2 Esdras. 
Canon 60 was likely inserted later. 


2. Council of Rome (382) and repeated in the Decretum Gelasianum (496): Wisdom, Sirach, 
1-2 Esdras, Tobit Judith, and 1-2 Maccabees, probably also additions to Daniel and Esther. Baruch and 
Epistle of Jeremiah are missing. 


3. Councils of Hippo and Carthage (393, 397, 416): Sirach, Wisdom, Tobit, Judith, 1-2 Esdras, and 

1-2 Maccabees. The order varies after 2 Chronicles. 

4. Carthage Council (397): Wisdom & Sirach, Tobit, Judith, 1-2 Esdras, and 1-2 Maccabees 

5. Council of Carthage (419): Wisdom, Psalms, Solomon, Tobias, Judith, and 1-2 Maccabees 

6. Trullan Synod (691) and Seventh Ecumenical Council (787): affirmed earlier Eastern canons of local 


synods that welcomed the disputed books. They did not mention Cyril of Jerusalem who rejected 
them. These councils made no firm decision on the biblical canon. 


7. Council of Trent (1546): 1-2 Esdras, Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Sirach, Baruch, and 1-2 Maccabees, 
plus additions in Daniel and Esther. 


TRANSLATIONS OF HEBREW 
AND OT ScRIPTURES 


Early Christian translations of OT books show which books were circulating as scrip- 
ture in the second and later centuries and the fluidity of early Christian OT canons. The 
following list depends largely on Metzger.”° 
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Syriac Versions 


By the end of the second century cE some Jews had translated the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Syriac and it became known as the Syriac Peshitta (“common”) translation. After 
their conversion to the Christian faith, the translators of the Peshitta included also the 
NT writings." The Syriac OT translations generally included all of the Tanak books with 
an unusual order and the Book of the Women containing Ruth, Esther, Judith, and 
Susanna. Eventually there were six versions of the Syriac Scriptures translated from the 
LXX in Origin’s Hexapla as well as in a Christian Aramaic version and four major manu- 
scripts exist containing surviving Greek translations (Milan, Paris, Florence, and 
Cambridge) that include most of the disputed books but others as well. Ancient Syrian 


Christianity appears quite open to “inclusiveness.”°® 


Latin Versions 


At the end of the second century several Latin translations of LXX manuscripts were 
produced and Tertullian regularly cited or quoted them. The early Latin translations 
were often inaccurate and included with the HB texts several disputed books.?? At the 
end of the fourth century Augustine expressed his disappointment with the quality of 
the Latin translations as follows: 


Those who translated the Scriptures from Hebrew into Greek can be counted, but 
the Latin translators are out of all number. For in the early days of the faith, every- 
one who happened to gain possession of a Greek manuscript and thought he had 
any facility in both languages, however slight that might have been, attempted to 
make а translation. (Augustine, De doctrina christiana 2.11.16-36) 


Augustine does not list all of the disputed or deuterocanonical and readable texts, but 
simply notes the variety of books besides the HB books in the Latin translations. Because 
of considerable confusion in existing Latin translations, in his new translation, Jerome 
with others translated the OT Scriptures from the Hebrew (ca. 390-404) and not the 
Greek LXX but he himself did not recognize the scriptural status ofthe disputed books. 
After that the pandect Latin Bible, Codex Amiatinus (ca. 700 CE), and most other trans- 
lations following, included several of the disputed books.^? 


Coptic Versions 


Around the beginning of the fourth century, possibly sooner, Coptic translations began 
appearing that included some six dialects (Sahidic, Boharic, Achmimic, sub-Achmimic, 
Middle Egyptian or Oxyrhynchite dialect, and Fayyumic). Most Tanak books were 
included along with several disputed books. 
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Armenian Versions 


Gregory the Illuminator (257-331) introduced Christianity into Armenia near the end of 
the third century. He was able to convert Tirides I, king of Armenia, who called on all of 
his subjects to adopt the Christian faith. By the fifth century, the OT and NT were 
translated from the Syriac translations. The Armenian OT scriptures included several 
of the disputed books in question as well as Joseph and Aseneth, Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, The Book of Adam, The History of Moses, The Deaths of the 
Prophets, Concerning King Solomon, A Short History of the Prophet Elias, Concerning 
the Prophet Jeremiah, the Vision of Enoch the Just, and The Third Book of Esdras 
(= chapters 3-14 of 4 Ezra).?! 


Ethiopic Version 


Rufinus noted that the mission to Ethiopia began during the reign of Constantine 
(Ecclesiastical History 11.9), but the contents of the Ethiopian Bible are puzzling since the 
eighty-one books that comprise it show considerable fluidity in the surviving manu- 
scripts and it is difficult to find the same eighty-one books in each. Ethiopian Christians 
were isolated from the rest of Christendom for almost a thousand years and their OT 
may date from the fourth and fifth centuries and reflect an early Syrian canon. Besides 
the Tanak, their OT includes Prayer of Manasseh, Jubilees, Enoch, 2 Ezra and Ezra 
Sutuel, Tobit, Judith, Esther with additions, 1-3 Maccabees, Psalm 151, Daniel with addi- 
tions, Baruch, Epistle of Jeremiah, Wisdom, Sirach, and Pseudo-Josephus. The orders of 
these books vary in the surviving collections and Bibles. 

There were several other translations, but the previous discussion reflects the fluidity 
of books included in the early and even later Christian translations. The examples in 
canon lists, citations, manuscripts, and the translations agree on the continuing fluidity 
for centuries. The ancient OT translations regularly included the Tanak books, but often 
differed with regard to the other books included in them.°? 


THE BIBLE AS A BOOK 


Until recently, scholars have not sufficiently focused on the importance of the book for 
understanding the notion of a fixed biblical canon.?? The notion of a “Bible” (Greek pl. 
biblia = “books” from biblos) as a single portable book was not present until the emer- 
gence of a single significantly developed codex able to contain all of the Church's sacred 
books. This development permitted the rare pandect Scripture collections in the late 
fourth and fifth centuries, namely, Codices Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, and Alexandrinus, but 
subsequently with Cassiodorus' nine volume scripture collection (ca. 490-580) that 
included the Tanak books and Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, Tobit, Judith, 1-2 Maccabees, 
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additions to Esther, the additions to Daniel (Song of the Three Young Men іп Dan 3:24-90 
plus Susanna and Bel and the Dragon in Dan. 13-14). Amiatinus followed Cassiodorus’ 
model in the oldest surviving complete manuscript of the Latin Vulgate Bible with 
1,040 leaves weighing some seventy-five pounds (ca. 700 се)! The notion of a complete 
“Bible,” however, was not possible until the widespread production of all of the church's 
scriptures in a single volume. That began with Abbot Alcuin who presented two copies 
ofa single Latin volume “Bible” to Charlemagne and during the Carolingian Renaissance 
in 800 апа 801.°* His OT contained the Tanak books and also Wisdom of Solomon, 
Sirach, Tobit, Judith, 1-2 Maccabees, six additions to Esther, and the additions to Daniel 
(Song of the Three Young Men іп Dan 3:24-90, plus Susanna and Bel and the Dragon in 
Dan. 13-14).? Nevertheless, the possibility of a “Holy Bible” (all sacred books in a single 
portable volume) became a reality with the Paris Bibles (1203-1232) when with the mag- 
nifying glass and thinner pages it was made possible to include all Christian scriptures 
in a “pocket size” portable book. Until then, the most common scriptures in churches 
were the lectionaries and the limited books in the manuscripts they possessed. No evi- 
dence suggests that most churches possessed all of their scriptures until much later. The 
books in various canon lists and scripture collections became more stable with the 
Latin Paris Bibles. Following the Alcuin Bible, other Bibles included mostly 2 Ezra 
(=3 Ezra), Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Sirach, Baruch, and 1-2 Maccabees.°° 


Table 3.7 Non-HB Books in Current Christian Bibles 


Catholic: Tobit, Judith, additions to Esther, 1-2 Maccabees, Wisdom, Sirach, Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremiah, additions to Daniel 
Greek Orthodox: 1-2 Esdras, Tobit, Judith, six additions to Esther, 1-3 Maccabees, Wisdom, Sirach, 
Baruch, Epistle of Jeremiah, three additions to Daniel 
Russian Orthodox: The precise number of books was not fixed, but includes generally: 2 Ezra (= 1 Ezra 
in the Greek Bible), Tobit, Judith, Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, 1 Baruch, the Epistle of Jeremiah, 

1-3 Maccabees, 3 Ezra (= 4 Ezra), Prayer of Manasseh, six additions to Esther, Ps 151, 3 additions in 
Daniel. The Synodal Bible concludes with 1-3 Maccabees and 3 Esdras (4 Ezra). 


Syrian Orthodox: The disputed books are often grouped together at the end of their OT canon 
(cf. ms. Sinai Syr. 10) including 1-4 Maccabees, Judith, Wisdom, 3 Esdras, and Ben Sirach, but the 
Syrian canon varies in the three Bibles from which subsequent editions are based. 


Ethiopian Orthodox: Prayer of Manasseh, Jubilees, Enoch, 1-2 Esdras, 2 Ezra and Ezra Sutuel 
(= 1 Esdras and 2 Esdras 3-14), Tobit, additions to Esther, 1-3 Maccabees, Psalm 151, Wisdom, Baruch, 
Epistle of Jeremiah, additions to Daniel, Sirach, Pseudo-Josephus. 


| 


Protestant: Those churches that include the "Apocrypha" or "Deuterocanonical" writings in their Bibles 
generally follow the R-H LXX edition and include: Tobit, Judith, Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, 

Baruch + Baruch 6 (= Epistle of Jeremiah), Prayer of Azariah, Song of the 3 Youths (Dan. 3:24-90), 
Susannah (Dan. 13), Bel and the Dragon (Dan. 14), 1 Maccabees, 2 Maccabees, 3 Maccabees, 1 
Esdras, 6 additions to Esther, Psalm 151, Prayer of Manasseh (added to 2 Chronicles). 
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Тһе Gennadius (sometimes “Genadys” or “Novgorod”) handwritten Bible (1499), the 
first complete Church Slavonic Bible, was based on several Slavonic, LXX, and Latin 
manuscripts. This Bible included several disputed deuterocanonical books, including 
3 Esdras (4 Ezra), and generally followed the Latin Vulgate and was the primary source 
for the single-volume Ostrog Bible (1581), the first complete Church Slavonic Orthodox 
printed Bible. The Ostrog Bible was the primary source for the Moscow Bible (1663).° 
The Ostrog and Moscow Bibles became the primary sources for the Elizabethan Bible of 
1751 with its corrections and some new translations from the LXX.°® The current Russian 
Synodal Bible, like Catholic Bibles, includes some of the disputed books by genre along- 
side other HB/Tanak books often with an asterisk by them to distinguish them from the 
Tanak books. 

After the Paris Bibles, there were fewer variations in the church's OT scripture collec- 
tions including among the disputed-deuterocanonical books. All churches today wel- 
come all of the Tanak books in their Bibles despite differences over the disputed books. 
Nevertheless the core beliefs are rooted in the HB/Tanak and NT. The following Table 3.7 
illustrates which disputed books are included in contemporary Christian Bibles. 


CONCLUSION 


After their separation from Judaism (са. mid-60s to ca. 135 CE), the earliest Christians 
recognized the sacredness of most of the Tanak books but also several disputed LXX 
books. Many continued to read some disputed Jewish religious texts in their liturgies, 
but for some those books were read privately. Several early church councils affirmed the 
scriptural status of several disputed books, but did not agree on what to call them (e.g., 
“ecclesiastical” or “antilegomena” “scripture”) or which writings to include in their litur- 
gies. While later Protestant Reformation leaders rejected the scriptural status of the 
disputed books, many were still favorable about reading them. Martin Luther rejected 
their scriptural status but recognized the value of some and placed them between his 
Old and New Testaments translation. He followed Epiphanius’ positive view toward 
some of these books (De mensuris et ponderibus 4; PG 43:244) and favored Baruch, 
Epistle of Jeremiah, Wisdom and Sirach, but not as scripture.’° Protestant Bibles often 
included the disputed books until around 1850, but they are again present in some mod- 
ern Protestant Bibles. Protestant objections to the disputed books had mostly to do with 
praying for the sins of the dead (2 Macc 12:39-42), advocating meritorious works that 
contribute to one’s salvation (Tob 4:10; 12:9; 14:10-11), the odd practice of exorcisms (Tob 
6:7-11), and giving of alms to atone for sin (Sir 3:30). 

Long ago Reuss acknowledged the fluidity of the biblical canon and observed that 
Origen did not put an end to canon uncertainty and changed his order of OT books to 
that of the Septuagint (Selecta in Psalmos; cf. Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.25).’* Despite aware- 
ness of the limited Hebrew canon, Origen accepted several disputed LXX books and 
defended his use of Bel and the Dragon, Song of the Three Young Men, additions to 
Esther, and Judith against Julius Africanus (ad Africanum 13). Elsewhere he positively 
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quoted the Wisdom of Solomon and Sirach (Homily 18 in Numer.) and called “Maccabees” 
(presumably 1-2 Maccabees) “the Scriptures, the Word of God” (De princip 2.1.5).? 

While the LXX were the first Christian Scriptures, what went into it was not formally 
fixed or uniformly approved. Stendebach rightly concludes: “The church Fathers did not 
treat as canonical what they found in the Septuagint” but rather “what they treated as 
canonical came into the Septuagint""? Which additional books were included in the 
LXX is difficult to establish because Christians have produced its only surviving copies. 
However, it is most likely that the LXX included several non-Tanak texts before the earli- 
est Christians separated from Judaism. ‘There is no evidence that the Christian LXX OT 
got bigger with time and it is reasonable to assume that churches welcomed only the 
additional OT books in their LXX. 

Ihe early Eastern Church chose mostly the books in the Tanak for liturgical reading, 
but they did not place them in the Tanak order.”* Their citations and canon lists reflect 
fluidity especially with regard to Baruch, Epistle of Jeremiah, the additions to Daniel 
and Esther, and the Maccabees. Western churches generally followed the lead of 
Augustine, who included many of the disputed writings. It is not clear, however, why 
churches accepted the disputed-deuterocanonical books but rejected the pseudepig- 
raphal books, since initially Jesus and his followers were certainly aware of books from 
both collections.”* Only the Ethiopians included some of the pseudepigraphal books, 
especially Jubilees and 1 Enoch, among their Scriptures. Although some Eastern Church 
fathers rejected the scriptural status of the disputed books, most encouraged their read- 
ing. Western churches generally welcomed them among their scriptural collections. 

The scope of the additional books in the current LXX is not necessarily what was in 
the earliest copies of the LXX manuscripts, but there is little evidence to support only the 
books in the current 2006 Rahlfs-Hanhart edition of the LXX. That collection comes 
from a broad variety of surviving manuscripts of the LXX, but not necessarily all that 
was initially included in it. 

Few now doubt the value of these disputed texts for knowing the religious perspectives of 
those who received and read them and the historical context of late second temple Judaism 
and early Christianity. Many additionally recognize their inspiration for homilies, medita- 
tions, liturgical forms, and influence on poets, dramatists, composers, and artists.” The 
influence of this literature can be seen in present widespread belief in their sacredness and 
inclusion in most Christian Bibles despite the fluidity in their contents and text. 


NOTES 


1. “Septuagint” and the “seventy” are both mentioned іп Origens Letter to Julius Africanus 
(Ep. to Africanus 3, 5). Eusebius also speaks of the “seventy” (LXX) translators of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Greek (Hist. eccl. 6.16.1) and later Augustine, speaking of the LXX, says the 
Greek translation “that is now by custom called the Septuagint” (City of God 18.42). Jerome 
later used “Septuagint” for the Greek OT (Ep. 71.5 to Lucinius). Thereafter it was a standard 
designation; see Lee Martin McDonald, The Formation of the Biblical Canon: The Old 
Testament: Its Authority and Canonicity, vol. 1 (London: Bloomsbury T & T Clark, 2017), 
218-223. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE APOCRYPHA IN THE 
HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 


TOBIAS NICKLAS 


In his important monograph on the “Old Testament Canon of the New Testament 
Church” Roger Beckwith is rather skeptical regarding the role and impact of (so-called) 
Old Testament Apocrypha for early Christian communities and their discourses. 
According to him, the New Testament “never actually quotes from, or ascribes authority 
to, any of the Apocrypha. All one can say is that there is an occasional correspondence 
of thought which suggests a knowledge of some of them?' With regard to second- (and 
early third-) century writers he does not find traces of the use of Apocrypha in Justin 
Martyr and Theophilus of Antioch and, according to him, 3-4 Maccabees “are never 
referred to by any writer,’ while Judith and 1 and 2 Maccabees “are little used, and only 
as historical sources"? While we find references to Tobit and Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) 
only in the East, Wisdom is the only one which is ^widely used, and by writers from 
both West and East? 

My own overview will show that Beckwith's assessment is only partially valid. I will 
first and foremost look for probable traces of the reception of the individual writings in 
the pre-Constantinian period; only in some cases I will be able to have a look into 
selected later writings. One should, however, be aware that even the material of the sec- 
ond and third centuries can be covered only in parts—and this is even more the case for 
later receptions. I am sure that at least in some cases the discussion of the extant material 
would allow to write a whole monograph. At the same time, I am less concerned with 
matters of the different writings’ canonical status. Instead, I will try to give an overview 
how (passages of) these texts were used by different writers (perhaps) as an authority in 
different contexts and debates.* 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 


Even if the Book of Judith had a rich history of reception both in Judaism and (even 
more) in Christianity? the signs for its use in pre-Constantinian Christianity are rela- 
tively scarce. In other words: only with Jerome’s (very free) translation of the book into 
Latin (and its inclusion in the Vulgate) the book became increasingly popular and pro- 
vided material for not only literary interpretation, but also artistic representation, 
music, and even modern movies. Annette Siquanss overview of the Book of Judith's use 
in the patristic era shows three main lines of reception. While (i) several texts refer to the 
book and/or the figure of Judith as an authority, (ii) others are interested in her piety 
(and especially her ascetic lifestyle); and (iii) sometimes, finally, the relation between 
her heroic deed and her gender is in the focus.? I can concentrate on only a few examples. 
While there are, as far as I see, no clear signs that the Book of Judith was used in the New 
Testament,’ 1 Clement? uses the figure of “the blessed Judith" (1 Clem. 55:4: [ovo т uarapıa) 
аз ап example ofa manful woman who assumes а risk to rescue her community: 


?Many women, being strengthened by the grace of God, have performed many 
manly deeds. * The blessed Judith, when the city was under siege, asked the elders to 
permit her to go to the enemy's camp. ? So she exposed herself to peril and went out 
for love of her country and of her besieged people, and the Lord delivered Holofernes 
into the hand of a woman. (1 Clem. 55:3-5)? 


Severalaspects of this excerpt are especially interesting: 


1. By calling Judith “blessed” the author of 1 Clement puts her on a level with Moses 
(a Clem. 43:1) and Paul (1 Clem. 47:1).'° 

2. The passage only makes sense if the author can assume that his intended readers 
know major aspects of the Judith story (including the figure of Holofernes) and 
thus probably the book. 

3. The text understands Judith's example as a kind of self-sacrifice (see 1 Clem. 55:1) 
and thus connects her (at least implicitly) with Christian ideas of martyrdom.” 

4. Although the passage stresses her avöpera (“manliness”) Judith is described as 
less independent from men than is done in the Book of Judith itself. According 
to 1 Clement she has to ask the elders "for permission to go out to the foreigners' 
camp.” 

5. Even if the text does not speak about the Book of Judith nor go so far to call it 
“scripture” it may be interesting that Judith is placed on the same level with 
Esther, the second example (1 Clem. 55:6). The fact that ı Clem. does not only 
know a Judith (and an Esther) story, but also the respective book(s), becomes 
clear in his final prayer (1 Clem. 59:2-61:3). ı Clem. 59:3 describes God as “savior 
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of the desperate” (amyAmtopévwv соттр), a probable allusion to Judith 9:11, 
which becomes even more plausible as the immediate context is shaped by allu- 
sions to the book of Esther.? 


After this, we have to wait until Clement of Alexandria (ca. 140/50-ca. 220 CE) and 
Tertullian (ca. 160-220 CE): Tertullian mentions Judith, “the daughter of Merari” (see 
Judith 8:1) in a series of Biblical exempla for monogamy (monog. 17,1; CSEL 76,76). She is 
followed by the example of “a queen of Carthage” (regina Carthaginis), that is, Dido, the 
city’s mythical founder, and “a Roman matron, that is, Lucretia.'* Interestingly, 
Tertullian neither offers a summary of the Book of Judith, nor reveals the names of the 
queen and the matron. He seems to presuppose readers to know who is meant. Clement 
of Alexandria, in turn, mentions Judith several times in his Stromateis. In str. 2,35,4 he 
quotes Judith 8:27 (but without using an explicit citation formula, but in a series of bibli- 
cal passages). In str. 4,19 he describes her, together with Moses, as an example of human 
perfection (reAeww 67s). In this context, he offers an overview of the Judith story, where 
he both stresses that she does not act independently (but “at the entreaty of the elders”) 
and emphasizes her faith. In this way Judith is both made an ideal figure and put under 
male control.’* Origen (ca. 185-253 CE) describes the Book of Judith together with 
Esther, Tobit, and the Wisdom of Solomon as easily understandable'5; like Clement of 
Alexandria, he discusses Judith in the context of martyrdom and describes her as both 
an exceptionally brave warrior and a steadfast believer"": 


What should we recount about Judith, that admirable and most noble of all women? 
She who, when already things were nearly lost, was not afraid to hasten alone to help 
and alone to subject herself and her head to death at the hand of the most savage 
Holofernes, and proceeded to war not relying on military equipment or on war 
horses or on military supports but on the power of the mind and the confidence of 
faith. At the same time with determination and courage she killed the enemy, and the 
woman restored to the country the freedom that the men had lost. (GCS 30,158)"? 


At the same time she is, together with other figures like Esther, Hannah, Hezekiah, and 
others an exemplar in effective prayer (or. 13,2-4; cf. also 16,3). Methodius of Olympus 
(d. 311 CE?), in turn, follows the line we have already seen in Tertullian. In his 
Symposium"? he puts her in line with other examples of chastity—and both stresses her 
beauty and her purity. This line of interpretation is followed by authors like Ambrose of 
Milan, Fulgentius of Ruspe, or Jerome who in the prologue of his Vulgate translation of 
Judith calls her an exemplum castitatis." John Chrysostom (hom. in Jo. 61,4), in turn, 
points to her role as a military leader.’ Judith is thus always understood as a positive 
figure; she represents virtues like courage, holiness, or chastity (see, e.g., the attributes 
used by John Chrysostom, Didymos of Alexandria, the Apostolic Constitutions, Paulinus 
of Nola, Ambrosius of Milan, Ambrosiaster and others.”” Some later Western authors 
like Jerome, Quodvultdeus, and Isidor even understand her as a typos of the Church.”* 
In other words: It is perhaps better to speak about the reception of the figure of Judith 
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than the Book of Judith. While we do not have many citations from the book’s teachings, 
the figure Judith—a female role model for important virtues—fascinated ancient 
Christian authors in many ways. 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT 


Even if Johann Gamberoni’s overview of ancient and medieval receptions of the book of 
Tobit was published more than half a century ago, it offers a still very helpful overview of 
the evidence. I am, however, less reluctant than Gamberoni regarding Tobit’s possible 
influence on New Testament writings. Of course, we do not find explicitly marked Tobit 
citations. At least some passages, however, may well be influenced by motifs and ideas of 
the book. One could think about aspects of Jewish piety expressed in both Tobit and the 
New Testament like, for example, the role of almsgiving in the Sermon on the Mount.” 
The (positively formulated) “Golden Rule” of Matt 7:12 par. Luke 6:31 may be influenced 
by Tob 4:5a, its negatively formulated predecessor.”” Francis Macatangay, in addition, 
argues that Acts 10 offers intentional allusions to the Tobit story (marked by the use of 
terms like “memorial offering" and “many acts of charity??? According to Macatangay, 
the figure of Cornelius, his development, and his encounter with the angel are modelled 
after the example of Tobit. He writes: 


The allusion to the Book of Tobit within the Cornelius story in the Acts of the 
Apostles serves as a strategic end, which is to help correct the seeming determinism 
inherent in narratives that unfold the workings of divine providence and purposes 
such as the Book of Tobit and Acts. Additionally, the activation of the Book of Tobit 
in Acts is a rhetorical device that aids in legitimation the growth and expansion of 
the Christian community of Jews and Gentiles.” 


Another, often overlooked narrative reception of Tobit can be seen in the Protevangelium 
of James (end of second century?) whose story about the maiden Juthine blaming Anna 
for her childlessness (PJ 2:2-4) strongly reminds of Tobit’s story about Sarah being slan- 
dered by her maidens (Tob 3:7-10). The first citations of Tobit occur already in the 
Apostolic Fathers: One may discuss whether Did. 1:2 offers a negative form of the 
“Golden Rule,’ which is closer to Tob 4:15a than the New Testament parallels. As there 
are, however, no striking word-by-word parallels of Did. 1:2 and Tobit 4:15a, I would hes- 
itate to speak of literary dependence. Instead, the different extant forms of the “Golden 
Rule” may simply be expressions of a proverbial saying, expressing a certain ethical atti- 
tude, which could be rephrased in different contexts without referring to a concrete 
written background. This is, however, not the only case where Tobit finds a parallel in 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. The first passage is in the Letter of Polycarp to the 
Philippians—but unfortunately in the part of the text which is only transmitted in Latin. 
The text goes: “When you are able to do good, do not put it off, because charity delivers 
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one from death (quia eleemosyna de morte liberat)" (Polyc. 10:2).”* It is mainly the idea 
that "charity delivers from death” which finds its closest parallel in Tob 4:10 (С! * 1: 
EXeeuoovvn ек бауатоу poerau VL eleemosyna a morte liberat)? and 12:9 (Gl: eAeeuoovvn 
yap ёк Üavárov pveras; С! eAeeuoovy ек бауатоу pverau VL eleemosyna a morte liberat; 
Text: Wagner).?? Again, this is not introduced by a citation formula. At the same time, 
Polycarps whole argument in $10 is full of allusions to and citations of other scriptural 
passages none of which is introduced explicitly as scripture. All this makes it highly 
probable that Tobit is indeed in the background here. 

The situation in 2 Clem. 16:4 is comparable: “Charitable giving...is good, as is repent- 
ance from sin. Fasting is better than prayer, while charitable giving is better than both, 
and love covers a multitude of sins, while prayer arising from a good conscience delivers 
one from death”; translation Holmes. The passage looks like a combination of Tob 12:8-9 
and 1 Pet 4:8, with the major change that for Tobit it is prayer which delivers from 
death. While I am more reluctant than Gamberoni to see Tertullian’s ideas about 
angels influenced by Tobit?” the first explicit reference to Tobit can be found in the 
Commentary on Daniel (Dan. 1,29,6) by Hippolytus (ca. 170-235 CE). In a passage which 
is concerned with Susanna’s successful prayer, Hippolytus also refers to Tobias and 
Sarah whose prayers were answered at the same hour and the same day. Even if 
Hippolytus seems to confuse Tobit and Tobias this is a very clear reference to 
Tob 3:16-17. The question whether he regards the book of Tobit as Scripture is quite dif- 
ficult; he uses the examples of Susanna, Tobias, and Sarah and concludes with a quote 
from Amos 3:1,7 LXX. Only this passage is explicitly introduced as Scripture. Does this 
mean that Hippolytus understands Tobit as being on a different level than Amos? We 
cannot be fully certain. 

Other authors use Tobit much more broadly: In a series of scriptural examples which 
want to show the priority of scripture over Greek philosophy, Clement of Alexandrias 
str. 1123,5 offer a short summary of the book of Tobit; at least here Clement seems to 
regard the book as an account which tells a piece of Israel's history”: “Tobias, guided by 
the angel Raphael, took Sarah as his wife when the demon had destroyed her seven 
former husbands, and after his marriage, Tobias’ father Tobit regained his sight.”** 

This is, however, not the only passage in Clement's oeuvre referring to Tobit: str. 
2,139,2 offer a quote of the “Golden Rule" and introduce it as “scriptural.” As the passage 
(6 pices undevi rorýons) is verbally equivalent to Tob 4:15a (both G I and G II) it proba- 
bly refers to Tobit as scripture.*° 

Cyprian of Carthages (bishop of Carthage 248/49-258 CE) use of Tobit is even 
broader; Gamberoni speaks of more than a dozen quotations in Cyprian's oeuvre.” 
Cyprian uses the book, alongside other scriptural passages as a scriptural fundus of 
arguments regarding the “benefits of good works and mercy?" Cyprian thus treats Tobit 
clearly as scripture. He even introduces it as scriptura divina in his treatise on the Lord's 
prayer.?? Tobit, however, is not just a source for general aspects of Christian piety: Tob 
4:1 and its claim for mercy becomes an important argument in the discussion regarding 
the treatment ofthe so-called lapsi, that is Christians who negated their belief during the 
persecution under Emperor Decius (249-251 CE).?? Cyprian is also the first author who 
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is interested in the figure of Tobit as an example of the righteous sufferer and patience. 
De mortalitate (mort. 10) and De bono patientiae (patient. 18) put Tobit, his justice and 
mercy, his suffering, and his final fate alongside the figure of Job. Even if he does not 
make extensive use of Tobit, Origen describes the book of Tobit (alongside Esther, 
Judith, and the Wisdom of Solomon) as being an appropriate text for beginners (Hom. 
in Num. 27,1) and understands it as part of the canon (or. 14,4: evöıa@nkos) while his 
Jewish partners in discussion do not acknowledge it. He uses the book, for example, in 
his discussion of proper prayer and for his teaching about angels.*° The later aspect plays 
also an important role in the apocryphal Testament of Solomon $5 (fourth century), 
according to which Solomon castigates the demon Asmodaeus in a way which is heavily 
influenced by the book of Tobit.** 

These are only a few aspects of the early reception of the book of Tobit which at the 
turn of late antiquity to the early Middle Ages was even commented on by the Venerable 
Bede (672-735 CE). While Bede, however, offered a fully allegorical interpretation of the 
book, our small overview of the text’s early reception history shows the following lines of 
reception. The book of Tobit was (i) mainly used as a tool for ethical instruction (with 
focus points on the text’s ideas of mercy and prayer, but also the “Golden Rule”); (ii) it 
was understood as a historical writing and used (iii) as a source for the teaching about 
angels. At the same time the main evidence that the book's protagonists, Tobit and 
Tobias were of interest as well, comes from Cyprian of Carthage who seems to have 
loved the book. 


1 MACCABEES 


Even if Nestle-Aland’s twenty-eighth edition of the Greek New Testament offers a list of 
twenty-five possible parallels with 1 Maccabees, none of these can be identified as a cita- 
tion of or even a clear allusion to 1 Maccabees. This does not mean that 1 Maccabees did 
not have any influence on the writings of the New Testament. Gerbern Oegema, for 
example, assumes “that Paul was familiar with the contents of 1 and 2 Maccabees, albeit 
from the perspective of its emphasis of the importance for the Jewish identity"? He 
points, for example, to Paul's very deliberate use of the term ¢yAwr7s in Gal 1:13-14 and 
its background in early Jewish writings, among which 1 Maccabees comes very close.*? 
While there seems no clear trace of 1 Maccabees in the Apostolic Fathers, the earliest 
undisputed reference to the text can be found in Clement of Alexandria's Stromateis. In 
str. 1123 Clement talks about important events in the Persian and Hellenistic history of 
Israel. Directly after his allusion to “а book about Esther and Mardochaios" (that is, 
Esther) he mentions “the book of the (deeds of the) Maccabees” (то BıßAiov... r&v 
Маккофоікф») 4 Clement distinguishes 1 from 2 Maccabees which is called "the epit- 
omy of the Maccabean [deeds] "^ 

Another early reference can be found in chapter 4 of Tertullians treatise Adversus 
Iudaeos where he tries to distinguish between an eternal and a temporal Sabbath. In this 
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context, he lists several events in Israel’s history where the Jews themselves had to break 
the Sabbath rule, one of which was the decision “in Maccabean times” not to fight on the 
Sabbath (1 Macc 2:38-44). Hippolytus’s Dan., in turn, is full of references to 1 Maccabees. 
Hippolytus uses the text mainly in his fourth book to show how Daniel's prophecies 
were fulfilled. He speaks about the books of the Maccabees in plural (see Dan. 4,28,1) or 
clearly refers to the first book of the Maccabees (Dan. 4,3,8). 1 Maccabees is thus used as 
a source for his outline of Israel’s history. Dan. 4,42, for example, partly quotes and partly 
paraphrases 1 Macc 1:10.18.20-24.29; 2:17-28,32.36.42-43.°° 

Somewhat later, Origen (Cels. 8,46) who otherwise seems not very much concerned 
with 1 Maccabees," uses the plural “what is written in the (books) of the Maccabees” 
(ev rots МаккоВоїкоїѕ). Cyprian of Carthage may be interesting as well. In his Testimonies 
against the Jews (testim.), that is, more or less a list of Scriptural passages used to prove 
Christian arguments in debates against Jews, he quotes a series of passages from 
1 Maccabees.** This is a clear sign that Cyprian understood the text as Scripture (even if 
his Jewish counterparts probably would not have accepted this). In this way, Cyprian 
offers an early exception to two observations. As far as I see, he is the only Christian 
author of the pre-Constantinian period who offers marked citations of1 Maccabees and, 
even more, uses it, that is, mainly Mattathiass speech (1 Macc 2:49-70), as a theological 
tool and not simply as a piece of historical information.” 


2 MACCABEES 


Compared to 1 Maccabees "there is much evidence for Christian interest"? in 
2 Maccabees. This is mainly due to the text's accounts about the violent death of several 
Jewish righteous like Eleazar (2 Macc 6:18-31) and the seven sons and their mother (2 
Macc 7)?! Although we do not have explicit citations of 2 Maccabees in the New 
Testament, the evidence for the books use is quite clear. Gerbern Oegema, again, sees 
the use of key terms like ауастрофт (“way of life") and Iovdaicpds ("Judaism") іп Gal 
1:13-14 as possibly influenced by concepts used in 2 Maccabees. The first quite clear allu- 
sions may be seen among the examples of belief in Israel's history put together in 
Hebrews 11. It is mainly Hebrews 11:35-36 and 38 with both its descriptions of “women 
who received their dead by resurrection" (v. 35: possibly 2 Macc 7:29) and its overview of 
different tortures (vv. 35b-36: possibly 2 Macc 6:19, 28; 7:7) plus, finally, the idea that 
some had to withdraw "to deserts, mountains, and caves" (v. 38: 2 Macc 10:6), where 
these possible allusions can be found. 

А much more difficult case is 1 Clement from the Apostolic Fathers. If one looks for 
citations or clear allusions the result may be negative—the parallel between 1 Clem. 59:3 
and 2 Macc 7:35, for example, who both describe God with the rather rare attribute 
етбттте (“overseer”) is too vague to allow the conclusion of mutual dependence. The 
image changes if we look into the language describing martyrdom in 1 Clem. 5-6; 45-46 
and 55: the number of terms and phrases which come close to expressions in 2 and 
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4 Maccabees cannot be explained by mere сһапсе.?? Even if it may go too far to describe 
1 Clement as literarily dependent on either of these texts 2 Macc 6-7 must have influ- 
enced a language concerning martyrdom which, finally, made its way into a text like 1 
Clem. The same may be the case with the (probably mid-second century) Epistles of 
Ignatius of Antioch?? and the Martyrdom of Polycarp.** The Shepherd of Hermas, ап 
apocalyptic writing, was probably produced in mid-second century Rome. In its first of 
a series of commandments, the book asks for belief “that God is one who created and 
shaped everything and made everything from not being into being (xai moınoas ек TOU um 
бутов eis TO elvaı ra таута)” (Herm. 26:1). This passage comes close to 2 Macc 7:28, where 
the mother of the Maccabean martyrs addresses her last son with the idea that God cre- 
ated the things on heaven and earth not “out of existing things” (оок e£ dvrwv етой)беу 
avrà о бебе). Although 2 Macc 7:28 was discussed controversially it is probably the earli- 
est Jewish expression of the later doctrine of a creatio ex nihilo. We can, however, not be 
sure whether Hermas who otherwise seems not to have been influenced by 2 Maccabees 
developed his idea directly from 2 Maccabees or perhaps via the Wisdom of Solomon 
(where 1:14 reads &xrıoev yap eis то elvaı ra таута). We may not even exclude the possi- 
bility that he knows the idea via other (perhaps not even written) sources. 

Clement of Alexandria seems to know 2 Maccabees even if he does not quote it. As 
we have already seen he seems to distinguish it from 1 Maccabees (that is, "book of 
the deeds of the Maccabees" according to str. 1,123,2) by using the title "the epitome 
of the Maccabean [deeds]" (str. 5,977, see previous discussion), a clear reference to 
2 Macc 2:23. 

Тһе previous references already represent two major lines of reception: First, the suf- 
ferings of Christian witnesses of faith are more than once depicted in light of what we 
find in 2 Macc 7. Interestingly, the mother of the seven sons seems to have been espe- 
cially attractive. The Letter of the Martyrs of Lyon 55, for example, compares the martyr 
Blandina to a “noble mother encouraging her children" (кобатер unrnp eüyerns 
тарорил саса ra rerva), a clear allusion to the figure of the mother in 2 Macc 7. The 
Martyrdom of Marian and James 13 is even more explicit: ^When all this was over, 
Marians mother, now sure of her son once his passion was finished, rejoiced like the 
mother of the Maccabees, congratulating not only Marian but also herself that she had 
borne such a son?” While these are short allusions, Cyprian of Carthages Ad 
Fortunatum (Fort. 11) and Origen’s Exhortation to Martyrdom (mart. 22-27), both con- 
cerned with experiences of persecution and Christian martyrdom, offer paraphrases of 
2 Macc 6-7. Finally, later days Christian cultural memories moved the events around 
2 Macc 7 from Jerusalem to Antioch where a Christian cult (celebrated on 1 august) was 
developed around the (alleged) grave of the Maccabean martyrs. John Chrysostom, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, and others produced homilies referring to this cult.°® 

А second line of reception is less easy to follow: A whole series of ancient Christian 
texts are concerned with the idea of a creatio ex nihilo; in many cases they formulate their 
ideas in ways close to or even identical with 2 Macc 7:28, but this text is never explicitly 
mentioned. Among second and early third century writers one may mention Irenaeus of 
Lyons, haer. 4,20,4, Ps-Hippolytus, De consummatio mundi 43; Lactantius, epit. 22,2 and 
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inst. 2,5,5; 2,8,8 and 2,8,28 (in the context of polemics against different philosophical 
schools), Methodius of Olympus, res. 1,35,4; 1,49,1; 2,23,7 and 3,23,5 and others. Ап at least 
indirect influence of 2 Maccabees should certainly not be excluded too quickly. 

De mortibus persecutorum (mort. pers.) by Lactantius (са. 250-ca. 320 CE), finally, 
is interested in another aspect of 2 Maccabees: it describes the deaths of persecutors 
at least partly in light of 2 Macc 9, that is, the story about the death of Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes (164 все). A very clear case is the description of the death of Galerius 
(250-311 CE) which—even if it never quotes 2 Macc 9—takes over a whole set of 
motifs from this passage. The Emperor is plagued by worms (mort. pers. 33,7-8; 
2 Macc 9:9) and the stench going out of him (mort. pers. 33,7; 2 Macc 9:9, 12) afflicts 
palace and city. Forced by these torments, he repents, understands God’s power, 
wants to rebuild the Temple (mort. pers. 33,11; 2 Macc 9:16), and even formulates an 
edict to end the persecutions of the Christians, that is, his edict of tolerance from 
April 311 (mort. pers. 33,11 and 34; 2 Масс 9:19-27). All this comes, of course, too late 
(mort. pers. 35,3; 2 Macc 9:28); he dies only a few days later. This is certainly a clear 
case of literary reception of 2 Macc 9-but perhaps one may see it as only the tip of the 
iceberg: If we follow G. W. Lorein, 2 Maccabees’ description of Antiochus may be 
seen as one of the driving factors for the later Christian development of the theme of 
the Antichrist. Of course, this does not mean that later Christian Antichrist texts 
quote or allude to 2 Maccabees, but they participate in a stream of thought influenced 
by this text.°? 


3-4 MACCABEES 


If we follow Beckwith there is no evidence for an early Christian use of both 3 and 
4 Maccabees.° In the case of 3 Maccabees, Beckwith may be right: I agree with Th. 
Knöppler that the first clear hint to 3 Maccabees goes back to Eusebius of Caesarea 
(264/5-339/40 CE), chron. 2,122, in the West before Ps-Isidor, Liber de numeris 
(eighth century).°' The situation of 4 Maccabees, however, is much less clear than 
Beckwith thinks. D. A. deSilva even goes so far to describe 4 Maccabees' influence 
"upon the early church" as "substantial and long-lasting?*? According to deSilva, the 
Pastoral Epistles 


share with 4 Maccabees the conviction that “desires” a subset of "passions; impede 
oral virtue (2 Tim 2:22; 3:6; Tit 2:2; 3:3; 4 Масс 11,3, 31-32; 21-6; 3:2), the elevation 
of “self-control” (вофроофут and cognates, 2 Tim 1:7; Titus 2:5, 6, 12; 4 Macc 1:3, 6, 
18, 30-31; 5:23) and “piety” (evoeßera and cognates, 1 Tim 2:2; 4:7-8; 6:3-6, 11; 2 Tim 
3:5; litus 2:12; 4 Macc 5:24, 31; 6:2; 7:16; 9:6, 7, 29, 30; 11:20; 12:14; 13:12, 27; 14:7; 15:1, 2, 
14, 17; 16:14, 17, 23; 17:5, 7; 18:3), the rare word “incontrovertibly” (ò uodoyovuévws, 
1 Tim 3:16; 4 Macc 6:31; 7:16; 16:1) and the designation of the struggle to keep “faith” 
as a "noble contest” (1 Tim 6:12; 2 Tim 4:7; 4 Macc 16:16, 22). 
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All these observations make it at least plausible that the author of the Pastorals comes 
from a comparable milieu as the author of 4 Maccabees. If we want to see a literary 
dependence we will, however, have to go for a relatively late, but not impossibly late date 
of the Pastorals in the second quarter of the second century се. While Iam somewhat 
hesitant to see 4 Maccabees even behind the previously mentioned passages in Hebrews 
11 there are good chances that 4 Maccabees is used by both the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
and some of Ignatius of Antioch's Epistles.°° Michael Theobald mentions the following 
motifs, which make a use of 4 Maccabees by Ignatius highly probable: the idea that a 
martyr’s prayer leads to peace (Ignatius, Philad. 10:1; Smyrn. 11:2-3; Polyc. 7:2-8:1; see 
4 Macc 18:4) and the interpretation of a martyr’s death as “ransom” using the rare Greek 
avrüjvxov (Ignatius, Eph. 21:1; Smyrn. 10:2; Polyc. 2:3 and 6:1; 4 Macc 6:29; 17:22).°° 
Among later writers who probably make use of 4 Maccabees we may mention Origen 
whose mart. (see previous discussion) seems not only be influenced by 2 Maccabees, but 
also shows motifs resembling 4 Macc, the Passion of Perpetua and Felicitas 10:1-4 or the 
Martyrdom of Montanus and Lucius.°” 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


Even Beckwith has to acknowledge that the Wisdom of Solomon “is widely used, and by 
writers from both East and West:’® A full overview of this text’s early reception in a few 
passages would thus probably need a whole monograph. The earliest possible allusions 
may already be found in the New Testament. Matt 27:43, for example, does not find a 
counterpart in its (probable) Markan Vorlage. Instead, Matthew adds a reference to Psalm 
22/21:9 LXX plus the words “for he said, Тап God’s son”. This is best explained if Matthew 
used Wisd 2:17-20, the passage about the suffering righteous, whom his enemies test 
whether he is the Son of God, as the background of his scene.°” Many other texts are 
debated: Col 1:15, for example, uses attributes for Christ which may be influenced by Wisd 
1:4; 7:26 and 24:9 where Wisdom’s relation to God is described."? Rom 1:19-32 with its 
analysis about the status of humanity is best explained if Wisd 13:1-9 and maybe 14:22-27 
are seen in the background while the image of the potter-creator in Rom 9:21 may find its 
background іп Wisd 15:7.’ One of the lesser known examples of a clear reception of the 
Wisdom of Solomon can be found in the perhaps early, perhaps mid-second century 
Apocalypse of Peter, a writing which probably originated in Alexandria and was under- 
stood as scripture by some Christian writers like Clement of Alexandria. Big parts ofthe 
originally Greek text have only been preserved in an Ethiopic translation. It was Jean- 
Marc Rosenstiehl who showed that ApcPet 8, preserved only in Ethiopic, a description of 
hell which speaks about the fate of parents who carried out abortion (and the relation to 
their children), is heavily dependent on a series of passages from Wisdom 3-5 (Wisd 3:1; 
4:6,10-11,20; 52,21; but see also the quotation of a Greek passage of the same text by 
Clement of Alexandria, ecl. Proph. 41 and its relation to Wisd 4:13).? 
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Evidence in the early patristic period is almost unmanageable:’* Among early 
Christian poetic literature, some passages in the Odes of Solomon’* may be influenced 
by Wisdom. Among the Apostolic Fathers, 1 Clem. 27:5 deserves to be mentioned, per- 
haps the earliest Christian citation of the Wisdom of Solomon at all. In a context where 
he wants to demonstrate God’s omnipotence as creator of the world the author quotes 
Wisd 12:12: “Who will say to him: What have you done? Or who will resist the might of 
his strength?”’°—the citation is not introduced nor marked as scripture, but surrounded 
by a possible allusion to Wisd ол plus а citation of Psalm 18:2-4 LXX (which is also not 
introduced as scripture). The other main witness in the Apostolic Fathers in Ignatius of 
Antioch who, according to deSilva, “weaves phrases from Wis 7:29-30 and 1814-15 into 
his treatments of Christ’s appearing (Ignatius, To the Ephesians 19.2-3; Ignatius, To the 
Magnesians 18.2).’”° 

Among later second- and early third-century writers we may include Athenagoras of 
Athens (leg. 10:4; Wisd 7:25 LXX), the (non-Gnostic) Teachings of Silvanus from Nag 
Hammadi (NHC VII,4), a text which is notoriously difficult to date," Tertullian (Adv. 
Val. 2.2) who, after juxtaposing Valentinuss wisdom with Solomon's, offers a quotation 
of Wisd 1:1 (with some variation), and Irenaeus of Lyons. Irenaeus quotes Wisd 6:19 
according to which “imperishability leads to closeness to God"? in his haer. 4,38,3. This 
is not the only sign of Irenaeus’s acquaintance with Wisdom—according to Eusebius, 
h.e. 5,26 he published an otherwise lost series of homilies where he mentioned Hebrews 
and the Wisdom of Solomon and quoted from both writings. Of course, we also find 
quotes of Wisdom in Clement of Alexandria: While str. 5,108,2 (explicitly introducing a 
word from scripture) could relate to both Wisd 2:12 and Isa 3:10, str. 6,92,2-3 offers 
quotes from Wisd 9:17-18 and 8:8, which are obviously understood as scripture. Besides 
this, the (not always fully reliable) Biblia Patristica suggests more than forty passages in 
Clements oeuvre as paralleling Wisdom. 

In the Western Church one should not overlook the Muratorian Fragment, per- 
haps a (late) second-century writing from Rome: In its lines 68-70 it mentions 
Wisdom (after the Epistle of Jude and two Johannine Epistles) among writings 
related to the New Testament. Interestingly, according to this text Wisdom was writ- 
ten “by friends of Solomon to his honour” (Sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem 
ipsius scripta).”” 

Even if Origen is well aware of the fact that Wisdom is not accepted everywhere 
(princ. 4,4,6) he himself makes regular use of the book even in Christological debates 
(see princ. 1,2,9; Cels. 3,62; 5,10; 6,63; 8,14).°° Winston observes: "Although he [Origen] 
sometimes quotes it [Wisdom] with the skeptical formula he epigegrammene tou 
Solomontos Sophia (In Iohannem Commentarius 20.4; Contra Celsum 5.29), he also 
quotes it almost as frequently as a work of Solomon"?! 

It would be worth an analysis on its own whether this is due to a change in Origen's 
attitude toward the book throughout his lifetime or simply a sign of an overall, situa- 
tional hesitation—at the same time it is a sign ofthe fact that the attribution of Wisdom 
to either Solomon, his friends, Philo of Alexandria, or even Sirach remained a debate 
among ancient Christian authors.*” 
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(JESUS) SIRACH/ECCLESIASTICUS 


МА? mentions more than one hundred parallels between passages from the New 
Testament and Sophia Sirach. Besides this, even more possibilities could be discussed: ı 
Tim 2:13 (not mentioned in the Nestle-Aland list), for example, offers “a one-sided relec- 
ture of the second creation account; ?? which could be influenced by Sir 17:1-7 (but also 
could simply presuppose that both texts follow the same direction of interpretation). 
Other passages show how difficult it is to establish clear signs of literary influence: Are 
the macarisms in Jesus Sermon on the Mount (Matt 5:3-10) in any way influenced by 
the macarisms in Sir 25:7-12? What about Jesus’ warning not to look lustfully at a woman 
(Matt 5:28) and Sir 9:8, what about Jesus’ words about public prayer (Matt 6:7) and Sir 
7:14? These are only a few possible parallels between the Wisdom of Sirach and the 
Matthean Sermon on the Mount. The Epistle of James is probably even closer to Sirach’s 
thinking. While more than a dozen of possible parallels could be discussed the clearest 
case may be Jas 1:13//Sir 15:11-12. In his magisterial commentary on the Epistle of James 
Dale C. Allison writes: “Not only is the content similar, but so is the form: both teach 
that God does no evil, and they do so through a command not to say such (Sirach: un 
eimns ótu James: млүбеіс...Леуетоә örı). Yet whether one should speak of an allusion to 
be picked up by informed readers or rather of borrowing not necessarily intended to be 
noticed can hardly be decided.”** At the same time, none of these passages offers a clear 
quotation (or even claims to have Sirach as its source). As an overview of Sirach’s recep- 
tion in ancient Christianity remains a desideratum until today,?? the sheer bulk of mate- 
rial makes it virtually impossible to offer a fully reliable analysis on the impact of Sirach 
to the New Testament. It would, however, probably be wrong to say that Sirach remained 
without influence at all. 

The situation remains difficult for the second century: The earliest clear parallels 
seem to be found in the Didache: Did. 4:5 (“Do not be one who stretches out the hands to 
receive but withdraws them when it comes to giving”)*° may remind of Sir 4:31(36); the 
fact, however, that the Didache neither marks the passage with a quotation formula nor 
offers too close verbal parallels to Sirach leaves us with the question whether the author 
of the Did. simply alluded to what he knew (or regarded) as a proverb or really referred 
to Sirach as a book. While the fact that we have a very comparable parallel in Barn. 19:9 
(“Do not be someone who stretches out the hands to receive, but withdraws them when 
it comes to giving")? seems to suggest that a sentence like Sir 4:31(36) may have circu- 
lated in proverbial form, Did. 4:8 (“You shall not turn away from someone in need, but 
shall share everything with your brother or sister”)**-thus just a few sentences later— 
makes the case even more difficult. It parallels Sir 4:5, but, again, is not verbally close 
enough to allow a clear decision on the matter of literary dependence. It is thus the num- 
ber of parallels (see also Did. 1:2 par. Sir 7:30; Did. 10:3 par. Sir 18:1 and 24:8), however, 
which at least increases the probability that Sirach was known and used in some way by 
the author of the Didache. 
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Тһе situation is comparable in the Epistle of Barnabas: While Barn. 19:9 parallels Sir 
4:31(36) (see previous discussion), Barn. 19:2 (“You shall love the one who made you; 
you shall fear the one who created you; you shall glorify the one who redeemed you 
from death”)°” may remind of Sir 7:30-31. As far as I see the parallels, however, are not 
specific enough to suggest a clear literary dependence—Barn., for example, lacks 
Sirach’s specific focus on love or the Lord's priests and servants. Due to their sapiential 
character the Sentences of Sextus are a natural source of parallels to sayings in Sirach. 
Again, itis not easy to givea full overview of possible parallels (none of which is marked 
as a citation). While Walter T. Wilson's edition of the Sentences sees only one clear 
quote of Sirach” the Biblia Patristica indicates seven possible parallels, most of which, 
however, are not close enough to be discussed in detail. Even Sent. 340, a passage which 
participates in the broad second century Christian discourse on proper treatment of 
orphans does not offer a clear quote of Sir 4:10. The idea that someone “who cares for 
orphans will be a God-pleasing father of many children;?' however, finds its closest 
(and certainly quite specific) parallel in Sirach's idea to "become like a father to 
orphans” (yivov оррауоіб ws таттр).°? 

The earliest Christian author who makes abundant use of Sirach is thus Clement of 
Alexandria. He does not only offer dozens of clear quotes of Sirach (often in the context 
of other scriptural quotations), but also marks many of his citations. Paed. 1,68,3 for 
example, quotes Sir 1:21-22 as “scripture””’; paed. 1,69,2 introduces Sir 1:18a with the 
words “as Wisdom ѕауѕ”°* Str. 1,271 in turn refers to Sir 11 with the words “as the 
Wisdom of Jesus (7 o? сой copia; GCS 52: 17,20) puts 12% Interestingly, however, in 
а few cases Clement seems to confuse Sirach with the Wisdom of Solomon.?? 

Even if the Biblia Patristica mentions a few parallels between Sirach and Tertullian's 
works none of them is strong enough to indicate that the Latin author did not make use 
of it. All this makes it very probable that Cyprian of Carthage was the first Western 
author to use Sirach. 


1 BARUCH 


Even if one could discuss 1 Bar 4:7 as a possible background of1 Cor 10:14-21 or the rela- 
tion of 1 Bar 5:5 to Gal 4:21-31” it seems good to remain reluctant regarding 1 Baruch’s 
influence on New Testament writings. That, however, does not mean that 1 Baruch did 
not play a major role for at least some early Christian writings. The most striking exam- 
ple is probably 5 Ezra which could, as part of 2 Esdras, be seen as an Old Testament apoc- 
ryphon on its own, but, actually, is (probably) a second-century, perhaps even early 
second-century Christian prophetic writing often labeled as an apocalypse. 5 Ezra, of 
course, does not quote 1 Baruch; the mutual influence, however, goes much fur- 
ther—5 Ezra seems not just to allude to many parts of 1 Baruch; important parts of its 
plot are structured by following 1 Baruch.” Among the impressive list of quotations of 1 
Baruch by ancient Christian authors put together by Sean Адат,” a whole number 
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come from pre-Constantinian times. While we do not have evidence from the Apostolic 
Fathers and while Origen, interestingly, seems not to have used the text, the oldest quote 
goes back to Athenagoras’ Legatio pro Christianis (leg. 9,2) from probably 177 СЕ. In a 
context where Athenagoras deals with the problem of divine inspiration he quotes 1 Bar 
3:36 (with a slight textual variation) together with a series of proof-texts from the 
prophet Isaiah.'?? Interestingly, Athenagoras does not introduce 1 Bar 3:36 as a passage 
from Baruch but seems to relate it to Jeremiah (who, in his introduction of the series of 
quotes, is explicitly mentioned besides Moses and Isaiah). In fact, 1 Bar 3:36-38 is cer- 
tainly 1 Bars most prominent passage among ancient Christian writers. It is quoted or 
alluded to by Ambrose of Milan (fid. 1,3,28; 2,9,80), Athanasius of Alexandria (Ar. Oratio 
1, 13,53 and Oratio 2, 19,49), Augustine (civ. Dei 18,33; ep. 164,17; Ps. 98,14), John 
Chrysostom (hom. in Mt. 2,2 and 19,12), the Apostolic Constitutions 5,3,20, Cyprian of 
Carthage (mart. 2,6), Cyril of Jerusalem (catech. 11,15), Gregory of Nazianzen (ep. 102; 
or. 30,13), Gregory of Nyssa (Eun. 2,2; 4,3; 551.4), Hilary of Poitiers (Trin. 4,42; 5,39), 
Hippolytus (Noet. 2 and 5), John of Damascus (fid. 1,8; 3,4; 4,6.8.18), John Cassian (Nest. 
4,913; 5,5), Lactantius (inst. 4,13; epit. 44), and Theodoret of Cyrus (dial. 1; ep. 76 and 
151).'?' The reason for this seems clear—the passage invites Christian interpreters to 
read it as a prophecy toward Christ who then can be understood as both divine and 
human. Lactantius, inst. 4,13, for example, puts it in a row between Isa 45:14-16 and 
Psalm 44:6-7 LXX. According to him, all these passages show "that he was both God 
and man in both sorts" ?—again, 1 Baruch is not quoted as Baruch, but as Jeremiah. 

Тһе most important other citations by Christian authors of the pre-Constantinian 
period can be found in Clement of Alexandrias paed. 2,3,36,4 where a quote of 1 Bar 
3:16-19 is introduced as “divine scripture,’ and several passages in Methodius of 
Olympus. Irenaeus of Lyons, finally, offers two extensive quotes of 1 Baruch: in his 
Epideixis 97 he quotes 1 Bar 3:29-4:1; in his haer. 5,35,1 he offers a citation of 1 Bar 4:36-5:1 
arguing "that the references in Baruch to Jerusalem are not solely allegorical, but rather 
foretell the restoration of the earthly Jerusalem??? Again, both passages are introduced 
as going back to Jeremiah. 


ADDITIONS 


Among the Additions to Daniel and Esther, it is mainly the Susanna Story that was 
widely used in the early church’: The earliest quotations go back to Irenaeus of Lyons 
(haer. 4,26,3: Dan 56,52-53) and Hippolytuss Commentary on Daniel. Hippolytus reads 
Daniel including the Susanna story and comments on it: According to him, Jewish lead- 
ers of his days want to cut out this part from the book of Daniel as they are ashamed of 
how it describes their elders (Dan. 1,15,2). What Susanna, however, tells about the Jewish 
leaders of her time, is, according to Hippolytus, only a sign of how Jewish leaders behave 
in his day (Dan. 1,15,4). This anti-Jewish statement, in turn, forms the basis of an inter- 
esting allegorical interpretation of the book: Hippolytus understands Susanna as a figure 
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of the Church, and Joachim, her husband, as a figure of Christ. Both are surrounded by 
their garden, which represents the xA5ois (“enclosure”) of the Saints, and Babylon, the 
world. The two Jewish elders, finally, describe the people from circumcision and from 
the nations who persecute the Church (Dan. 1,15,5-6).'^? All of this is followed by a very 
anti-Jewish exegesis of many details of the work. Other authors who offer a typological 
exegesis of the Susanna story are Methodius of Olympus who in his symp. 11,2 connects 
Susanna and Mary, and Ps-Chrysostom, De Susanna, who follows the anti-Jewish path 
of the Susanna interpretation.*°° 

Other authors discuss Susanna as an example of proper behavior of women: 
Tertullian, Cor. 4:1, for example, is interested in the veil Susanna wears in the court- 
room. Chris de Wet writes: 


The fact that Susanna, a married woman, is wearing a veil is significant to Tertullian. 
The veil becomes a symbol of her chastity and innocence. She did not invent por- 
neia. Her body was covered, thereby indicating that she submitted to the acceptable 
norms ofa patriarchal society, which made her chaste and innocent...Susanna...may 
also pose a challenge to Tertullian’s age/gender hierarchy. In the narrative it is not 
the young women who are weak, but the old men.'” 


With this, Tertullian starts a line of interpretation which is followed (with different 
nuances) by authors like Novatian, Ambrose of Milan, and John Chrysostom.'^* 

While the previously mentioned authors accepted the Susanna story without doubt as 
part of canonical Daniel, Julius Africanus (ca. 160-са. 240 СЕ) who in a letter to Origen 
(ep. ad Origenem 78-80) raises serious doubts about the story’s authenticity. His argu- 
ments regarding form, contents, and even language of the Susanna story—showing that 
the text could not be understood as a translation from Hebrew—are astonishing and 
come close to what a modern scholar would say about the text. Julius Africanus’ histori- 
cal argument is especially interesting: taking the book of Tobit’s description of the situa- 
tion in Nineveh he argues that the way Susanna describes Jewish life in Babylonia must 
be wrong.'^? All this forces Origen to write a detailed defense of the book where he tries 
to refute Africanus arguments in every detail.*’° 

Bel and Draco, again, is quoted by Irenaeus of Lyons, haer. 4,5,2, and used by Clement 
of Alexandria, str. 1,21 and Tertullian, idol. 18,111 

The influence of the Additions to Esther, finally, is rather limited: 1 Clem. 55:6 and 
Clement of Alexandria, str. 4,19 mention Esther’s prayer; Origen, ep. Afric. 3-4 discusses 
the differences between different Esther texts.''? 


CONCLUSION 


Even if it were not possible to cover all possible evidence discussed in current secondary lit- 
erature and even if I had to exclude the evidence of (mainly) later canon lists and discus- 
sions about the canonicity of certain books almost completely, contours of a fascinating 
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picture emerge. This picture differs in important parts from the sketch offered by Beckwith. 
Of course, Beckwith is right, that the New Testament “never actually quotes from... any of 
the Apocrypha?'? But we also do not find explicitly introduced quotes of other Hebrew 
Bible writings like Esra-Nehemiah or Chronicles. If we, however, do not only focus on 
quotes and allusions but try to understand a books broader influence it becomes clear that 
at least some of the Apocrypha were indeed of impact for several New Testament writings. 
We have seen examples of allusions, (direct and indirect) adoption of ideas, and even struc- 
tural influence on New Testament narratives. The same can be said about Apostolic Fathers, 
some pieces of early Christian apocrypha (which were completely overlooked by Beckwith 
and many others), and, of course, many later authors. It became clear that neither Judith nor 
the books of the Maccabees were used “only as historical sources”'"*—and that a text like 
4 Maccabees, according to Beckwith “never referred to by any writer; 9 must have been 
influential for an author like Ignatius of Antioch and probably the Martyrdom of Polycarp. 
Beckwith is right that we do not have evidence for a use of Sirach in the West before Cyprian 
of Carthage—but how many clearly Western writers do we have from this period? The 
question whether Tobit was used only in the East, finally, may rest on the problem of where 
Acts and 2 Clement were produced. It becomes increasingly clear that a full and detailed 
overview of the use and impact of the early Jewish Apocrypha remains a desideratum—a 
project that could and should fill several monographs. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE PROTESTANT 
RECEPTION OF THE 
APOCRYPHA 


MATTHEW J. KORPMAN 


In 1939, over a hundred years after the British and Foreign Bible Society had announced 
that they would no longer be publishing the Apocrypha within their Protestant editions 
of the Bible, Edgar Goodspeed wrote an important primer to those works. Aimed at a 
broad audience of twentieth-century Protestant Christians, he opened his book with the 
»1 


concern that "the Apocrypha have long been almost forgotten by the Christian public. 
Writing in his introduction, he noted: 


Most Americans know the Apocrypha, if they know them at all, only as some mys- 
terious books which they used to see in their grandfather's old Family Bible, but 
which for some unexplained reason they do not find in theirs. Three questions natu- 
rally occur to them: First, What are the Apocrypha? Second, How did these books 
get into the older Bibles? And third, Once in, how did they get out? As these ques- 
tions inevitably arise in peoples minds whenever the Apocrypha are mentioned, 
they must be dealt with at the outset.” 


Goodspeed’s three questions are insightful. For most, discussions about the topic of the 
canon or the books that came to be called the Apocrypha, or in the Catholic and 
Orthodox traditions as Deuterocanonical books, revolve around questions of their early 
history and transmission during the first few centuries of the Common Era. This per- 
spective, mirroring Goodspeed’s first two inquiries, has dominated scholarship and 
reflected the major interests of those who have researched such issues. Unfortunately, in 
the haste to speak about the origins of these documents, the history of their later recep- 
tion and eventual absence from the Protestant consciousness has often been passed over, 
especially that history involving the most recent period of Protestant history. Perhaps 
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this is because many have assumed that the details of their reception since the period of 
the reformers were simple enough to not invite further elaboration. 

There has remained for a long time now a presumed narrative about these books, one 
that is repeated with little contention. This version of the story claims that Martin Luther 
rejected these works as inspired scripture, moving them to a separate section of his 
German translation, a move that Protestants then followed in their further editions of 
the Bible until eventually deciding to remove them altogether in the nineteenth century. 
While clean and simple, this tale is far from the reality that the original sources point to. 
The Apocrypha, far from having a straight forward reception among Protestant com- 
munities, have had a complicated and unexpectedly positive role in most of Protestant 
theology, albeit a role that was largely forgotten in the aftermath of its relatively 
recent removal. 


THE REFORMERS AND THEIR VIEWS OF 
THE APOCRYPHA 


Although it may surprise many who have assumed, due to popular modern narratives, 
that the reformers by and large excluded the Apocrypha as both Scripture and inspired 
literature, the truth is that it was a smaller minority in the sixteenth century who did 
such. While many of the reformers denied canonicity to the Apocrypha, they did not 
deny that they were Scripture or part of the Old Testament. To deny canonicity meant 
for many not that these books (or a subset of them) were not inspired, but rather that 
they were seen as less inspired or sharing a different kind of inspiration. It was this 
ambiguous status that allowed them to be preached from, but prevented them from 
being relied upon to make doctrine for the church. In contrast to them, the Catholic 
Church canonized many of these works at the Council of Trent. 

Those few reformers who took a hard stance against the Apocrypha were a small, but 
influential group. One of them, Martin Chemnitz, emphatically declared that not only 
were these works not authoritative, but that they were not inspired.* Martin Bucer, who 
was invited by Thomas Cranmer to help revise the Book of Common Prayer, appears to 
have been the reason why the two prayers from Tobit in the sections on Marriage and 
Hospice were removed. He apparently objected to the reference of an angel offering 
prayers and advised Cranmer to remove the quotation.* John Knox does not disparage 
the works but does specify that doctrine cannot be based on them. He uses language in 
one place that could leave room for the possibility that either he considered the apocry- 
phal works to be structurally part of the Old Testament (although noncanonical/ 
non-authoritative) or that he was aware of the many other Protestants who did.’ Pierre 
Viret rejected the Apocrypha as holding any scriptural authority, but he did retain “a 
high view” of the works and “sometimes cited them as illustrative material"? 
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The Belgic (1561) and Westminster Confessions (1647) explicitly deny the Apocrypha 
any special status, with the Westminster Confession claiming that the books are no bet- 
ter and should not be used any differently than any other human writings. The Puritan 
movement was one of the few groups of Protestantism that were decisively against the 
Apocrypha and were known to sometimes remove it from Bibles they encountered.’ 
Another group with similar attitudes were the Presbyterians who objected to the Book of 
Common Prayer because of the readings it contained from the Apocrypha. They were 
generally against giving the Apocrypha much respect. 

Other reformers however demonstrated high regard for these writings, demonstrat- 
ing that “they were still seen as having some authority"? The Church of England gave 
them a good place of prominence, reading them regularly in the churches. John 
Whitgift, as representative of this bestowed esteem, noted in reaction to the 
Presbyterians demand for the Apocryphas removal that “the Scripture here called 
Apocrypha, abusively and unproperly, are holy writings, void of error, part of the ВіЫе”'!° 
Primoz Trubar, a Slovenian reformer, held a high view of the Apocrypha, having trans- 
lated them along with the Old Testament. Instead of sticking to the Jewish canon as 
authoritative, he cited the longer one of the Council of Trent. Likewise, “in theological 
discussion he cites some deuterocanonical books as being of equal value to others.’ 
Both Justus Jonas and Melanchthon each on separate occasions refer to the Apocrypha 
as “Scripture.” Jonas references to both Tobit and 2 Maccabees in this way, whereas 
Melanchthon notes only the latter." 

Tobit was popular for both Theodore Beza and Matthias Flacius Illyricus, who each 
wrote Protestant commentaries for the book.’ For Шугісиѕ in particular, “canonical 
questions were not of great importance?"* William Tyndale, although never mentioning 
the Apocrypha in his surviving writings, did choose to translate parts of them.'? Olaus 
Petri fancied Tobit well enough that he took to heart Luther's view of it being a play and 
wrote a stage play in 1550 called Tobie Comedia.'^ In fact, Tobit plays in general were 
quite popular in Lutheran Europe." 

Zwingli took the position that the Apocrypha were truly part of the Bible, what he 
called “ecclesiastical” or “church” books, which were to be read but not preached from. 
In his 1529 preface to the Zurich Bible, Zwingli called them “holy books”? On occasion, 
he quotes from the Apocrypha alongside scripture but is careful to designate where it 
comes from for readers.'? Yet, at his most cautious, he writes with personal reservation 
that while they "contain some things that are worth reading; yet they never attain to that 
measure of authority that the Canonical Books have.” In his opinion, “they are more 
diluted and feebler, so that they appear rather as imitations ofthe former Scriptures than 
written in the peculiar fervour of the fresh spirit??? Yet it should be noted that in the 
Zurich Bible, the Apocrypha are placed within the Old Testament after the Historical 
Books and before the Prophets, affirming their place as part of that collection.’ 

Protestant opinions of the Apocrypha remained high and elevated for many of the 
Reformers. Audisio notes that, in the case of the reformed church of Lourmarin, 
between 1563 and 1570, most Protestant children who were girls were named after the 
apocryphal heroines Susanna and Judith.” Heinrich Bullinger, another influential 
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Reformer, wrote up the Second Helvetic Confession in 1566, which “became the most 
widely received among Reformed Confessions"? In it, regarding Scripture and the 
Apocrypha (each having its own section), it reads as such: 


Canonical Scripture. We believe and confess the Canonical Scriptures of the holy 
prophets and apostles of both Testaments to be the true Word of God, and to have 
sufficient authority of themselves, not of men.... And in this Holy Scripture, the 
universal Church of Christ has the most complete exposition of all that pertains to 
a saving faith, and also to the framing ofa life acceptable to God; and in this respect 
it is expressly commanded by God that nothing be either added to or taken from 
the same... 

Apocrypha. And yet we do not conceal the fact that certain books of the Old 
Testament were by theancient authors called Apocryphal, and by others Ecclesiastical; 
inasmuch as some would have them read in the churches, but not advanced as an 
authority from which the faith is to be established. As Augustine also, in his De 
Civitate Dei, book 18, ch. 38, remarks that "in the books of the Kings, the names and 
books of certain prophets are cited"; but he adds that “they are not in the canon’; 


and that “those books which we have suffice unto godliness.””* 


Bullingers confession is consistently more specific than was the First Helvetic 
Confession written in 1536, in which he played a helping role. In that document, the 
Apocrypha are never mentioned nor is the term "canonical scripture? Instead, the ear- 
lier confession simply speaks of a “holy, divine scripture" or “the entire Biblical 
Scripture??? By not recognizing any difference between canonical and apocryphal/ 
ecclesiastical scriptures, the First Helvetic Confession lumps both equally together. 
Bullinger now though, writing decades later on his own, specifies a difference between 
the two. Yet, one should not assume that because these apocryphal books were consid- 
ered by Bullinger to be noncanonical, that he did not also consider them to be scripture. 
He expressly states in the confession that the Apocrypha is part of the Old Testament 
and moreover, in many of his sermons, he expressly affirms or positively cites the 
Apocrypha, even stating that one of the Apocryphal additions of Danielis not only true, 
but rightly considered part of the book of Daniel proper.”° As such, it is clear that for 
Bullinger, the apocryphal as well as canonical books could equally be preached from 
and taught out of from the pulpit, even utilizing them to provide instruction related to 
doctrine, though not to serve as its basis. Most notably, this positive attitude can be seen 
from the introduction to the 1560 edition of the Geneva Bible, which states: 


These books that follow in order after the Prophets unto the New Testament, are 
called Apocrypha, that is, books which were not received by a common consent to 
be read and expounded publicly in the Church, neither yet served to prove any 
point of Christian religion, save inasmuch as they had the consent of the other 
Scriptures called Canonical to confirm the same, or rather whereon they were 
grounded: but as books proceeding from godly men were received to be read for the 
advancement and furtherance of the knowledge of the history, and for the instruc- 
tion of godly таппегѕ.?” 
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In fact, the Geneva translation (which was at the time the quintessential Protestant 
edition of the Bible) included among its cross references some notations. One of these is of 
particular interest as it regards the apocryphal work of 2 Macc 12:44, where it states in the 
commentary: “the Greke text is corrupt” and adds “this place was not written by the holie 
G[h]ost? The curiosity of this is that this Bible informs the Protestant reader that “this place" 
within 2 Maccabees was not inspired, not that the whole book was not inspired. In fact, one 
would be led to believe that the Geneva editor who added the notation might have accepted 
as some sort of scripture, although not accepting it as profitable for doctrine. 

This is not far from the view of John Calvin, who although rejecting almost all the 
Apocrypha,” explicitly accepted at various points of his life the book of Baruch as 
inspired and canonical scripture (1 Cor 10.20).”° His attitude implicitly was that he nei- 
ther rejected or accepted the books of the Apocrypha as a whole, but rather chose to 
make personal decisions as to what works from that collection he deemed inspired. This 
selective attitude, however, contrasted with that of the Anabaptist reformers who, 
uniquely among the many groups during the Reformation, "considered (АШ the 
Apocrypha to be of equal authority as the rest of Scripture?” In short, the Apocrypha 
had a widely positive but mixed reception during the Reformation. While there were 
certainly vocal opponents of it, there were many who saw these books as in some way 
inspired and part of Scripture, even if the particular details of how that worked were not 
fully understood or agreed upon. 


LuTHER's DIVISIONS OF THE APOCRYPHA 


Central to many modern accounts of the reformers’ supposed attitudes toward the 
Apocrypha is the repeated assertion that Martin Luthers decision to publish the 
Apocrypha in a separate section ofthe Bible indicated his distaste for the works as unin- 
spired or unequal to the rest of the canonical scriptures. This impression is also derived 
from the printed statement introducing the Apocrypha as “books...not held equal to 
the Scriptures, but are useful and good to read?! Yet, such a view hardly accords with 
the actual reality of Luther's own writings on the issue. In truth, Luther did not disparage 
all the apocryphal works (nor did he necessarily believe that all those works found in his 
Apocrypha belonged there). 

In his biblical prefaces, Luther appears to treat individual apocryphal works in one of 
three ways: books that he believes are inspired and/or canonical, books that are useful 
but uninspired, or books that he believes shouldn't be read. This last group includes 
books he included in his Bible such as 2 Maccabees, as well as those that he left out, such 
as 2 Esdras. The second category on the other hand can be further subdivided into two 
further divisions encompassing books that are good for reading (Wisdom of Solomon, 
Sirach) and those that are merely preserved from perishing for various reasons (Baruch, 
Additions of Esther).?? Yet, what about the first category? It would include works such as 
1 Maccabees, Judith, Tobit, and the additions to Daniel. 
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To explore this latter category more closely, one must examine Luther’s biblical pref- 
aces. In his introduction to the book of Judith (writing around 1534), he expresses his 
desire that Judith could possibly be included in the Protestant canon under certain con- 
ditions. He writes: 


If one could prove from established and reliable histories that the events in Judith 
really happened, it would be a noble and fine book, and should properly be in the 
Bible. Yet it hardly squares with the historical accounts of the Holy Scriptures...error 
and doubt are still present, so that I cannot reconcile [the accounts] at all. Some 
people think this is not an account of historical events [Geschichte] but rather a 
beautiful religious fiction [Gedicht] by a holy and ingenious man....Such an inter- 
pretation strikes my fancy, and I think that the poet deliberately and painstakingly 
inserted the errors of time and name in order to remind the reader that the book 
should be taken and understood as that kind of a sacred, religious, composi- 
tion.... Therefore this is a fine, good, holy, useful book, well worth reading by us 
Christians. For the words spoken by the persons in it should be understood as 
though they were uttered in the Holy Spirit by a spiritual, holy poet or prophet who, 
in presenting such persons in his play, preaches to us through them.?? 


Luther appears to believe that the historical incongruences found in Judith are the pri- 
mary roadblock for his acceptance of the work as canonical. This is strongly tied to his 
belief in the inerrancy of Scripture. Yet, he is willing to accept it as canonical if it can be 
shown to be, like the Song of Solomon, a prophetic/poetic piece of fiction. If it were an 
allegory of the Jewish people, Luther admits, he would be willing to consider it inspired 
by the Holy Spirit. Whether he hoped someone could prove the events reported in Judith 
happened or whether he hoped that the argument of its fictional nature would prevail, 
Luther regarded it as possible that the book “should properly be in the Bible” and merely 
admits to lacking conviction on the evidence for the position. His preface, rather than 
placing Judith beneath the canonical works of the Old Testament, leaves the door open 
for its possible equality and canonicity. 

In the case of Tobit, he states in the preface his belief that the book could very well be 
true. If not, he writes, “it is (still) good fiction.” 


What was said about the book of Judith may also be said about this book of Tobit. If 
the events really happened, then it is fine and holy history. But if they are all made 
up, then it is indeed a truly beautiful, wholesome, and useful fiction or drama by a 
gifted poet.... Therefore this book is useful and good for us Christians to read. It is 
the work of a fine Hebrew author who deals not with trivial but important issues, 
and whose writing and concerns are extraordinarily Christian.** 


Luther, rather significantly, identifies Tobit as a Christian composition, indicating that 
for him the work meets his fundamental criterion for canonicity: illuminating Christ 
and the Gospel.?? His remark that what he said of Judith is true for Tobit means that just 
as he said Judith should “properly be in the Bible” (as canonical) given certain circum- 
stances, so too should Tobit. Similarly, Luther wrote in his preface to the apocryphal 
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chapters of Daniel, citing the stories of Susanna and Bel and the Dragon, that they were 
like Tobit and Judith, “beautiful religious fictions” that he saw, like Judith, to be spoken 
by the Holy Spirit through a prophet.”° So while Luther was willing to concede that these 
chapters didn't belong naturally from the start with the rest of Daniel, it appears that he 
still recognized their inspiration. 

Finally, Luther twice writes in two of his prefaces that he believes the book of 
1 Maccabees not only could be, but should be included as canonical. His reasoning for 
this is both that he believes the prophecies of Daniel are mystified without it (making it 
required for interpretation) and because it is written in the same style as all Biblical 
histories are written. He says that it would be “proper” for the book to be considered 
canonical.?" Yet, why then does 1 Maccabees appear in the Apocrypha within Luther's 
Bible as opposed to the Old Testament canon? For the same reason that he left Esther in 
the Old Testament and did not remove it to the Apocrypha.** The answer is summarized 
in his preface to 2 Maccabees: 


To sum up: just as it is proper that first book [1 Maccabees] should be included in 
among the sacred Scriptures, so it is proper that this second book is thrown out, 
even though it contains some good things. However, the whole thing is left and 
referred to the pious reader to judge and to decide.” 


The previous statement reveals Luther's approach to the canon relatively clearly. For 
him, it was obvious that a work such as 1 Maccabees belonged next to 1 and 2 Kings, 
while the work of 2 Maccabees should be thrown out, regardless of whether aspects of it 
were useful. However, he chooses to leave both in the pages of the Bible and allow the 
Protestant reader to make their own decision as to the question. Other than his decision 
to move the disputed books to their own section, Luther appears to push off the issue of 
making any final decision on their canonicity, kicking the proverbial bucket down the 
road. As Kirkconnell concurs, “Luther preferred to make only those changes in religious 
practice which he thought necessary, while hoping that time and teaching would allow 


successive Christians to go further where desirable?^? 


LUTHER AND THE FUTURE OF THE CANON 


The previously discussed divisions Luther undertook with regard to the Apocrypha 
reveal how he understood his three classifications. If he had had his own way, he would 
have removed the works he outright rejected (such as 2 Maccabees) from his Bible, but 
potentially intermingled works such as Tobit, 1 Maccabees, and Judith with the canoni- 
cal books. As such, it turns out that Luther’s warning that these were works that were 
“useful” for reading was not his final verdict on their place and status within the Bible. 
Luthers comments on the apocryphal works reveal that he was more than desirous of a 
final answer to the question of canonicity. In some cases, he attempted to give such an 
answer. His decision to leave out 1 and 2 Esdras was a decision that not even later Lutherans 
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and other Protestants wished to make (the King James Bible included both in its list of the 
Apocrypha). Yet, the decision to leave them out demonstrated that Luther was not merely 
collecting edifying books, but was forming a specific collection for a future purpose. The 
warning Luther attached, that these books were for useful reading, was a warning that, in 
reality, did not reflect on all the books in the Apocrypha, only on some. For Luther, 
1 Maccabees was properly canonical, not merely useful. In contrast, 2 Maccabees seemed to 
him to not even be useful, to the point that he wanted it thrown out. Such complexity and 
nuance makes simplistic evaluations of Luther’s view of the Apocrypha inappropriate. 

It appears plausible then to recognize that the Apocrypha were not envisioned by 
Luther as a section of books that were intended to remain fixed in Bibles, nor as books 
that were to remain non-canonical. Rather, the Apocrypha were in some sense a waysta- 
tion for debated books to be grouped together in such a way that they could eventually 
be judged. While this may have been Luther’s hope, the historical reality was that instead 
of beginning more discussion, the classification of the Apocrypha became a new and 
permanent category. 

The following table demonstrates a reconstruction of Luther's canonical structure: 

Martin Luthers Canon 


A. Books He Accepted as Canonical (no objections) 
1.1 Maccabees 
B. Books He Wants to Accept as Canonical (struggles with) 
1. Judith [struggles with historicity] 
2. Tobit [struggles with historicity] 
3. Additions to Daniel [unknown] 
C. Books He Thinks May Be Useful Reading but Cannot Be Canonical 
1. Sirach [not written by inspired writer] 
2. Wisdom of Solomon [struggles with authorship] 
3. Baruch [written pseudonymously] 
D. Books He Thinks Are to Be Rejected Outright 
1. 2 Maccabees [positives don't outweigh negatives] 
2. Esther (canonical and apocryphal) [takes issue with violent ending] 
E. Books He Excludes (not included in his Apocrypha but included in others) 
1. 1 and 2 Esdras (also known as 3 and 4 Esdras) 
2.3 and 4 Maccabees 
3. Prayer of Manasseh 


PROTESTANT RECEPTION IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES 


Luther’s bold model, of separating the Apocryphal books to their own section, was soon 
followed by all Protestant Bibles as a new standard practice. Both the Matthew Bible and 
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Coverdale Bible moved the disputed books to their own section in the middle (as did the 
King James Version). The fact that Protestant Bibles felt the need to retain these works 
was partly because, like Luther, Protestants were not of one mind as to their status. 
While some rejected them altogether, others accepted them all equally, and yet still 
others only rejected their authority for establishing doctrine, while still considering 
them part of the Bible. This meant that for some, the Old Testament was composed of 
authoritative and non-authoritative works: encompassing two tiers of inspiration. As 
can be expected from this state of things, Protestant attitudes toward the Apocrypha in 
the later eighteenth to early nineteenth century appear to have been mixed. 


Positive Reception 


On the one hand, the Apocrypha appears to grow in popularity during this time. One 
writer reports that at the turn of the nineteenth century, “a large proportion besides both 
of Churchmen and Dissenters,” plus “the great body of the Wesleyan Methodists,” and 
the “great bulk of the Quakers” were “decidedly favorable to” the circulation of the 
Apocrypha with the Bible and its use by Protestants.** The books of the Apocrypha were 
“often quoted in English sermons,’ causing some like Charles Wilson to warn at the turn 
of the nineteenth century that “it is necessary for students of theology to be acquainted 
with...the reasons why [they] are not esteemed canonical"? The evidence suggests that 
the apocryphal works were in fact being treated in a popular sense similarly to those 
works that were recognized officially as canonical, whether or not the apocryphal books 
were acknowledged as such. As one example, a Protestant author from around this time, 
in his translation from the Vulgate of the additional chapters of Daniel, calls them “por- 
tions of Scripture” and furthermore, “an undoubted portion of the ancient Scriptures of 
Gods peculiar people.”** 

With regard to the use of the apocrypha in Protestant pulpits during this time, it 
appears that such activity was not completely unusual. A few examples survive of such 
activity.** One minister in New York was complained about publicly in a news article 
due to his decision to preach from 2 Maccabees. In response, a minister noted that: “The 
practice is not to be commended” and furthermore remarked that “[To preach] without 
a text...is probably a more wholesome practice than that of taking texts outside of the 
canonical books of Scripture"? The ministers statement demonstrates how some 
Protestants regarded these books. 

A widely read work at this time noted that “no Family Bible is considered complete, 
unless it contains the Apocrypha to the Old Testament.’*° This statement was even 
reprinted and spread by newspapers, such as the New York Herald.*” The popular senti- 
ment among some at this time seems to have been that “there is nothing in [the 
Apocrypha] contradictory of those truths which have been accepted as revealed, but 
every Chapter and Verse go to confirm the undoubted writings of the Apostles and 
Evangelists?^* Some newspapers reported that some of the most politically active and 
zealous defenders of the Bible were anti-Catholic/anti-Irish Protestants who defended 
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“the whole Bible—the book of the Maccabees and the whole Apocrypha included?” 
Another minister, writing a tractate against the Apocrypha, bemoans their popularity, 
noting with disdain that “countless numbers of men boldly acknowledge these impure 
productions as a part of the word of God, and avow their belief that the Bible is incom- 
plete without them”? 

At the same time in Germany, Lutherans were notably in favor of the Apocrypha in 
ways that went beyond any of their counterparts in America or Britain. According to 
some contemporary reports by their critics, the Lutheran catechism used at the time 
there contained as many quotations of Sirach as it did of all the other canonical works 
quoted, and contained more quotations of Wisdom and Tobit than of many of the 
other Old Testament books. It is noted by one author that “the Apocryphal books of 
Tobias and Sirach are more read by the people than any part of the sacred volume, 
and the texts are more frequently taken by ministers from Sirach than from the 
inspired writings.””' Likewise, the German Bible Societies were reported to end the 
Apocrypha section of their Bibles with the note: “End of the Old Testament,” suggest- 
ing that the Apocrypha were understood to be part of Scripture. In “the most evan- 
gelical" schools of Germany, “the Apocrypha was daily read at family worship,’ and 
in Christian communities, they were “read through and commented on as if it were 
the Word of God.” In Bavaria, it was forbidden in schools to not һауе the Apocrypha 
included in a Bible and some Lutheran ministers were apt to describe the Apocrypha in 
terms that suggested “a second degree of inspiration.”** Whether in Germany or 
elsewhere, as late as 1876, William Lee commented that “the agreement, however, of 
both Roman Catholics and Lutherans in their estimate of the Apocrypha is remark- 
able,” noting that they were both “desiring to exalt the Apocrypha??? What this indi- 
cates surprisingly is that for these Lutherans at that time, the Apocrypha had slowly 
become what many of those works had become for the Eastern Orthodox, a deutero- 
canon of sorts. 


Negative Reception 


On the other hand though, the works of the Apocrypha encountered strong resistance 
during these two centuries, which they had never experienced before on such a scale. It 
is clear that Protestants in Britain and America were beginning to grow agitated over 
the situation. Questions appeared to nag at many under the surface. Why were these 
books in their Bibles if they weren't considered inspired? If they were only helpful addi- 
tional reading aids, why was it necessary to include them? If they were inspired, why 
were they separated from the others? The problems that Luther hoped would be even- 
tually circumvented, only compounded. The mocking statement of the Presbyterian 
Church, remarking on the high praise of the Apocrypha in the Church of England’s 
founding documents, reflects its frustration: “Surely, if ‘the Holy Ghost teacheth’ what 
is written in this book, it is an inspired book, and ought to be considered as part of ‘the 
rule of faith.”°* 
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Other contemporary writers allude to the fact that a number of ministers or academics 
had begun to note “coincidences” between passages in the Apocrypha and the New 
Testament, possibly implying that the latter was quoting and referring to the former. 
This indicates that there was renewed study and interest in the Apocrypha. In reaction 
to this, some writers responded by mocking the interest, remarking that they were 
“pretending to discover” such things. In truth, they dismissed any claim that the New 
Testament even acknowledged the Apocryphal books, arguing that the biblical writers 
“only accidentally concur in sentiment or expression with the authors of the apocry- 
phal books.”*? 


THE “APOCRYPHA CONTROVERSY” 


The “Apocrypha Controversy” arose in the early 1820s due to the decision of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society to privately approve, in certain European countries, the circu- 
lation of the Apocrypha interspersed (without separation and distinction) among the 
rest of the canonical Old Testament.”° When this became public knowledge, it prompted 
the rise of what popularly became known as the “anti- Apocrypha party.’ This group, 
formed primarily of Calvinists, was made up ofa number of individuals from the Society 
who were decidedly against not only the interspersion of the works among the canoni- 
cal, but who were also against the inclusion of the Apocrypha in any editions of the 
Bibles printed by that society for mission work. In contrast to this group, there was a 
majority in the Society who represented a “pro-Apocrypha party. In some sense, the 
“Apocrypha Controversy” was an inevitable consequence of the reformers attitudes. 
Due to the fact that no progress had been made with regard to the status of these book's 
and understanding their role in Protestant life, combined with a misplaced sense of their 
growing equality with the rest of the canon along with a growing unease about their 
place within printed Bibles, led to an unfortunate confrontation. 

The Methodists in particular were decidedly against the “anti- Apocrypha party” and 
favored the continued circulation and use of the Apocrypha in Bibles. Some of these 
Methodists, by writing in the journals of their day, attempted to debate the issue by 
demanding that those involved in the fight “prove that the books of our Old Testament 
are, and that the books of the Apocrypha are not, inspired and canonical"? An editor at 
the Christian Instructor mocked such attempts, noting: 


Were this challenge to be accepted of, it would lead the combatants to a field of con- 
test altogether different from that which they at present occupy. For our part, we say 
that the challenge is too late. The canon of Scripture was settled before the Bible 
Society was formed. The constitution and laws of the Society rest upon that settle- 
ment as their foundation. And the circulation of the Apocrypha is wholly excluded, 
because it is no part of the canon. We take our stand here. And Mr. Grey himself 
allows...that “the Committee of the Bible Society were not the settlers of the canon 
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of Scripture.” They were not; and we cannot be sufficiently thankful that they had 
nothing to do with the determination of that momentous point.°® 


Although proponents of removing the Apocrypha claimed that they were not the 
deciders of the canon, in truth they were to become the only Protestants who effec- 
tively took a decisive stand on the issue. And although they claimed that the issue at 
heart was a monetary one, arguing that the money spent on printing the Apocrypha 
was better spent on more editions of the canonical books, much of their public mes- 
sages focused on attacking the apocryphal books themselves. They described the 
Apocrypha in the worst of terms, going further than any previous Protestants had, 
claiming that it was a “collection of... books which have foolish or wicked men for 
their authors, which contain what is destructive to the soul, and which are full of the 
most important errors, while they have not truth at all”? Some of the arguments 
against the Apocrypha were made with vehement anti-Catholic sentiment, such as 
Paxton’s argument that the Bible with the Apocrypha was a “corrupted Bible, which 
Antichrist [the Papacy] has imposed on the world??? The result of the attacks can only 
be described as successful. 

In 1826, something happened that would fundamentally change the way later 
Protestants viewed their Bibles. The British and Foreign Bible Society announced offi- 
cially that they would no longer be funding the production of Bibles that included the 
Apocrypha. No money, they made clear, would in any way whatsoever be given to sucha 
task. Likewise, the Society would bind their Bibles so that nothing could be added to 
them by others. Essentially, they had signed a death warrant for the books. The decision’s 
effect was slow and gradual, as other Bible Societies followed suit. As the decades 
marched on and new editions of Bibles, such as the King James Version, had the 
Apocrypha removed, the public memory of these works waned with new generations 
who didn't so much reject these books, as merely forgot that they had once been 
included. Within the wake of this monumental decision, the Millerite Movement arose 
and with them, what appears to have been the last important revival attempted within 
Protestantism for the Apocrypha. 


THE MILLERITE MOVEMENT AND EARLY 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISM 


Near the middle of the nineteenth century, a man by the name of William Miller began 
to preach fervently that the prophecies of Daniel and Revelation pointed to the year of 
1843 as the date of Jesus Christ's approaching return (later revised to October 1844). 
Although he himself has never been known to have cited the Apocrypha, his followers 
(known as Millerites) did begin to do so. The first promulgation of the Apocrypha 
among the Millerites appears to have begun in 1842 when Thomas F. Barry, a Millerite 
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lecturer in New Hampshire, promoted the idea that the work of 2 Esdras/4 Ezra 
contained a prophecy that confirmed William Miller’s arguments for the return of 
Christ in the coming year.°* 

One newspaper reported that some Millerite evangelists took to spreading Barry's 
interpretation along with William Miller's own original message, preaching to crowds 
that although “the books of Esdras were called apocryphal...they were just as good as 
any other book in the whole Bible” The response to their views revealed that many 
Millerites were open to accepting more books as canonical than their fellow Protestants 
at the бте. Around this same period, a number of Millerite prophets arose, claiming 
revelations from God. In the case of William Foy, an African-American minister and 
one such visionary, much of the content of his vision was derived or repeated from mate- 
rial in 2 Esdras.°* 

After the “Great Disappointment” of 1844 passed without the promised return of 
Christ, rather than giving up on the inspiration of 2 Esdras, other Millerites began to 
propose new interpretations. Following this chaotic time period, a young Ellen White 
(one of the three eventual founders of the Seventh-Day Adventist denomination) would 
also come to have visions. First published in the Day-Star periodical and later reprinted 
in a pamphlet titled Word to the Little Flock, her first vision drew on almost ten refer- 
ences to apocryphal books such as 2 Esdras and the Wisdom of Solomon.* In one very 
early vision, while carrying a Bible that contained the Apocrypha, she echoed the earlier 
Anabaptists and declared that all of the apocryphal writings were “thy word” or “the 
Word of God.” She likewise stated that recent attempts in her day to remove from the 
Bible what she called the “hidden book” were by people “led captive by Satan.” She 
implored the early Adventists around her, with regard to the Apocrypha, to “bind it to 
the heart” and “let not its pages be closed,” begging them to “read it carefully.”°° This 
high view of the Apocrypha would continue in the many years to come, with White con- 
tinuing to draw on and alluding to those various books within her writings up until her 
death. Yet, this was an attitude that was not unique to her. 

Between the years of 1845 and 1912, many early Sabbatarian Adventists before and 
after becoming the current Seventh-Day Adventist denomination, espoused publicly 
the explicit belief that the apocryphal book of 2 Esdras was inspired. A fascinating edito- 
rial published by James White and others in the pages of the Review and Herald in 1858 
publicly endorsed the Apocrypha as “containing much light and instruction.” It pro- 
moted, in order, the works of 2 Esdras, Wisdom of Solomon, and 1 Maccabees as being 
the three most valuable works to study. Although noting which church councils had 
canonized the works, the editors remarked that “the question of the inspiration of these 
books [as a whole]...we have never made a subject of particular study, and are not 
therefore prepared to discuss.” This attitude in which the Apocrypha were utilized but 
no official decisions were made about their status mirrored earlier Protestant attitudes. 

By the turn of the century, however, the Apocrypha were largely becoming forgotten 
within the denomination.°® When the Seventh-Day Adventist church allowed its dis- 
cussions and affirmations about the Apocrypha to fade into obscurity after White's 
death in 1915, they were the last of a long line of Protestant groups to do so. And like 
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many of those who came before, the Seventh-Day Adventists never officially denied the 
Apocrypha or made a communal decision about their status, but rather allowed obscu- 
rity and disuse to allow the issue to gradually fade from memory. In fact, so thorough 
was this process that no more than twenty years later, the new leaders of the Adventist 
church were at a loss to remember any of this history when some of these references 
were rediscovered.” 


CONCLUSION 


By recognizing that Protestant reformers did not all reject the Apocrypha, but to the 
contrary, continued to support their status as a strange middle-ground, it can likewise 
be acknowledged that overall, the Reformation made no concrete or agreed decisions or 
assessments regarding the status of the Apocrypha. Moreover, the reformers who held 
positive views of these books went in one of two directions: to continue the tradition of 
treating these books as essential for Bibles but inferior in status, or treating the category 
as a temporary purgatory until such a time that their correct status as inspired or unin- 
spired could be determined. Regardless of the goals that Luther or other reformers had, 
the end result was the same: books that, although included as part of the collected scrip- 
tures, did not share the authority of scripture, did so for no other reason than a lack of 
consensus and tradition. The Reformation suffered the same plight that others in the 
earlier history of the church had on the same topic: an inability to reach consensus. 

Recognizing this far more nuanced and complicated picture requires Protestant his- 
torians as a whole in each tradition to acknowledge that in this respect, there has been а 
historical failure by those before to tackle this subject, not only in the way that Luther 
would have wished, but at all. Due to the fact that most modern Protestant creeds do not 
explicitly reject the Apocrypha as inspired or define what books make up the canon they 
refer to when speaking of the Old Testament (nor did many of their spiritual forebears 
during the Reformation), it must be acknowledged that for many Protestants, the Old 
Testament canon has not been formally closed since the Reformation began. 
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GERBERN S. OEGEMA 


Apart from the question of which books belong to the so-called Apocrypha (see chap- 
ter 2, this volume), the organizing principle behind the collection poses some serious 
questions: Were the criteria for inclusion based on genre, language, origin, contents, or 
relation to canon? Obviously, the first and most important aspect of inclusion for the 
Apocrypha is that they appear in the Septuagint, but are not in the Hebrew Bible accord- 
ing to the Masoretic Text. The second question is whether the Apocrypha originated 
within Greek speaking Judaism with the translation of the Septuagint (Alexandrian 
hypothesis), or entered the canonization of the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible 
within the context of early Christianity (see chapter 3, this volume). A third issue is how 
to understand the Apocrypha within the historical context of early Judaism. 

These three sets of questions are in tension with one another, as they approach the 
Apocrypha from different angles, namely those of genre, of canon, and of historical con- 
text and represent somewhat different hermeneutical approaches, whether literary, 
theological, or contextual. Although the writings in question are typically arranged 
according to their literary character, albeit being a rather imperfect arrangement (see 
the following discussion), at the same time the questions of language (Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Greek, or other), origin and historical background, contents, theology, and canonicity 
are always in the background and have led to widely divergent scholarly assessments. 

In terms of genre, the following writings are normally considered to belong to the 
Apocrypha, according to several sub-genres, although there is sometimes difference of 
opinion about 3 and 4 Maccabees, the Epistle of Jeremiah, and Psalm 151: 


Historical and Legendary 

1 Esdras (Greek Ezra), Book of Baruch, Book of Judith, 1 Maccabees, 2 Maccabees, 
3 Maccabees, and 4 Maccabees 

Apocalyptic 

2 Esdras 
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Didactic 

Sirach, Tobit, Book of Wisdom 

Additions to Biblical Books 

Additions to Daniel, Additions to Esther, Epistle of Jeremiah, Prayer of Manasseh, 
Psalm 151(-155) 


The division of the Apocrypha in this handbook follows this rather imperfect conven- 
tion in two ways, first because it approaches the Apocrypha as one canonically defined 
collection of writings and second because it differentiates between different genres 
within that collection. The custom of dividing the Apocrypha by genre goes already 
back to Josephus (Against Apion 1.39-40, Loeb Classical Library) and several of the oldest 
canon collections (see chapter 3, this volume) Even Jesus Sirach around 200 BCE in his 
Prologue can be said to refer to genres, although not yet mentioning the Apocrypha, 
when he speaks of the books of “the law, and the prophets, and other books.” Needless to 
say, the criteria for both are not always convincing and sometimes even highly problem- 
atic. The following are some reflections on the problematic character of the term “genre” 
and how it relates to historicity. 

As Сапа Sulzbach (chapter 25, this volume) rightly points, one can “divide them [i.e. 
the Apocrypha] over genres such as extensions to existing biblical books...; rewritten 
Bible...; pseudo-biblical...; wisdom texts..., and histories.” She then quotes Molly 
Zahn, who speaks of “legendary narratives, laws, historiography, prophetic visions and 
oracles, and other types;" whereas R. H. Charles’s designations one century ago seem to 
be the least complicated. In the latter’s 1913 edition of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
he speaks of 


Historical Books (1 Esdras, 1-3 Maccabees); Quasi-Historical Books Written with a 
Moral Purpose (Tobit, Judith); Wisdom Literature (Sirach, Wisdom of Solomon); 
Additions to and Completions of the Canonical Books (1 Baruch, Epistle of Jeremy, 
Prayer of Manasseh, Additions to Daniel, Additions to Esther). Absent are 4 
Maccabees, 2 Esdras, and Pss 151-155. 


Despite different ways of arranging the Apocrypha by genre, an equally important 
question is whether there is any relationship between genre and historical contexts/ 
settings. Form criticism has pointed to a close connection between genre and life setting, 
and that discipline has developed analytical methods meant to detect aspects of the 
historical situation behind a writing. But do historiographies, such as 1 and 2 Maccabees, 
really reflect the historical setting of which they speak, or instead the ideology of their 
commissioners? Do wisdom texts, such as Jesus Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon, 
depict certain practices of their time or simply project an ideal? We may only be able to 
connect the Apocrypha with historicity if we apply form criticism as part of the 
historical-critical method rigorously, which dictates that genres need to correspond 
with actual life settings. But here the problem is equally complicated as with the apoca- 
lyptic literature, not only in terms of form criticism, but also when approached through 
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other angles, for example the angles of phenomenology and intellectual history or 
worldview, without yielding much of a consensus. A comparison between research on 
apocalypticism and the Apocrypha may therefore bring some important insights (on 
the—lacking—influence of the apocalyptic worldview in the Apocrypha (see chapter 14, 
this volume). 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CATEGORY “GENRE” 


Whereas there is no real agreement on how to define “apocalypticism,’ as in the case of 
the Apocrypha, a dominant approach has been to access "apocalypticism" through the 
lens of the genre “apocalypse? This direction of research was spearheaded by 
John J. Collins and his colleagues in the 1970s in Apocalypse: Morphology of a Genre, the 
fourteenth issue of Semeia. It produced the following definition of the genre “apoca- 
lypse”: “A genre of revelatory literature with a narrative framework, in which a revela- 
tion is mediated by an otherworldly being to a human recipient, disclosing a 
transcendent reality which is both temporal, insofar as it envisages eschatological salva- 
tion, and spatial insofar as it involves another, supernatural world” The definition has 
then defined much of later research on apocalypticism, although it could not solve all 
problems, especially those of a sociological nature. 

A definition was nevertheless necessary, as apocalyptic literature as a whole, let alone 
something vaguer like the phenomenon "apocalypticism;' is difficult to grasp. For one, it 
is surely not limited to Jewish or Christian canonical texts, but is found in many Ancient 
Near Eastern cultures and beyond. To date, there is no consensus on a definition of 
apocalypticism, but there exist different approaches to it, whether as a literary genre, as a 
historical phenomenon, or as a worldview, along with the question of its social relevance 
and relation to other philosophical and theological worldviews. 

Posed as a problem of genre, the Apocrypha are not very different then from apoca- 
lypses. While one can indeed shed light by approaching the Apocrypha through the lens 
of genre, doing so by no means solves problems, certainly not the question of historicity. 
However, there are also differences between the Apocrypha and the apocalypses, namely 
in terms of their reflection of historical phenomena or worldviews. Apocalypticism is 
found in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam as well as in Greek, Roman, and Egyptian 
ancient cultures, but also, for example, in early modern Mayan culture, in Hinduism, in 
popular Hollywood movies, and in twentieth-century Japan, and it is therefore justifi- 
able to say that it represents what one might call a universal phenomenon. This is clearly 
not the case with our “Old Testament Apocrypha,” unless one would expand the horizon 
to any apocryphal work, whether early Jewish, early Christian, or from any other tradi- 
tion, but that would constitute a totally different question. As an historical phenomenon 
the “Old Testament Apocrypha” are very much part of and have originated from the 
Greco-Roman Jewish world and should be foremost understood within that historical 
context. This is, so to say their second most important characteristic, apart from the fact 
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that as deutero-canonical writings they are defined by their relation to a canon (albeit as 
writings that are in varying ways excluded from one): The Apocrypha are the books out- 
side of the canon that originated in Early Judaism. 

What we can also learn from the history of research on apocalypticism is that there 
have been several phases in the research. After the initial research that started with the 
Book of Daniel and Revelation in the nineteenth century there were the so-called older 
and younger phase of the history of literature models of explanation. Genre has there- 
fore always been one of the dominant approaches to the literature outside of the Bible, 
and that includes our Apocrypha. And when one speaks of genre, it always comes with a 
description of its religious or theological contents as well as with efforts to date the vari- 
ous stages of a genre. Another approach has been that of Paul Hanson, who defines 
apocalypticism in terms of visionary movement, eschatological perspective and sym- 
bolic universe, rivalry groups, and contradictions between hopes and experiences, to 
distinguish it from prophecy. Behind the distinction is the supposition that prophecy 
has an historical worldview and apocalypticism a mythological one. Even if this distinc- 
tion recently has been questioned by, for example, Lester Grabbe and even if one would 
rephrase it differently, there is still much to be said about it. Apocalypticism has a strong 
mythological contents and appeal. This approach, however, would be rather difficult to 
apply to the Apocrypha, as the Apocrypha, although they come from one specific period 
in the history of Judaism, do not represent one worldview, but rather several 
worldviews. 

As far as the work of Hermann Gunkel is concerned, who treats prophecy and apoca- 
lypticism as two totally different and contrasting intellectual modes, which mutual 
opposition is defined foremost on the basis of its theological characterization, we can 
see some similarities with the study of the Apocrypha. In the older research, the 
Apocrypha have also often been opposed to canonical books in terms of their contents. 
According to some older scholars, they even represented a stage of “decline” in ancient 
Judaism after the “summit of Old Testament theology” in the books of the Prophets and 
before the rise of Christianity. More recent scholars have adjusted and revised this theo- 
logical approach to prophetic and apocalyptic literature (see the work of Rudolf 
Bultmann and Walter Schmitthals). One should, however, not forego a theological 
approach to ancient Jewish and Christian literature even from a purely academic point 
of view, insofar as it allows one to investigate the Apocrypha for the way they themselves 
reflect on central religious questions of their times, such as on the origin of evil and the 
timeline and meaning of redemption. In other words, despite the errors of the past, a 
theological approach to the Apocrypha is still worthwhile (see chapter 29, this volume). 

There have been further approaches to the apocalypses, from which the study of the 
Apocrypha could learn. There is the tradition- and redaction-historical approach, that 
enables one to construct bridges between the actual text, the various stages of its devel- 
opment, and their respective later historical situations. It is noteworthy that after the lit- 
erary, history, religion, tradition-historical, and the newer literary approach of 
J. J. Collins et al. from the late eighteenth until the middle of the twentieth century, a 
newer approach to apocalypticism was formulated in an effort to determine its social 
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origins and settings. In his book on Prophecy and Apocalypticism: The Postexilic Setting,’ 
Stephen L. Cook, contrary to the previous scholarship of Paul Hanson and Otto Plöger, 
does not believe that the apocalyptic groups are to be found among the socially and eco- 
nomically deprived classes and the marginal and socially alienated figures. Instead, 
while turning to sociological and anthropological analyses of apocalyptic groups and 
typologically characterizing them according to their relationship to their own society 
and to their own or other cultures, apocalypticism may very well have emerged from a 
wider variety of social matrices and have been under the leadership of many kinds of 
figures, and thus be much more than the response of a minor sect to a political crisis. 
Thus, instead of relegating apocalyptic thinking to a small sect's reaction, scholars are 
beginning to consider whether apocalypticism may have originated from mainstream 
groups, and may instead represent a more universal mindset than a minority opinion. 
From all of these approaches to apocalypticism, in particular the more recent ones, one 
can learn new ways of looking at the Apocrypha as part of the social, political, and reli- 
gious world of Early Judaism. The main challenge of studying the Apocrypha is not then 
to define its genre(s), but rather how its genre(s) relate to historical settings. 

Research into the Apocrypha itself started with Johann G. Eichhorn’s 1795 “Einleitung 
in die apokryphischen Schriften des Altes Testaments” and R. H. Charles’ multiple studies 
on and editions and translations of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha since 1893. It 
continued with Edgar J. Goodpeed’s translation and introduction to the Apocrypha of 
1938 and 1939, and Bruce M. Metzger's Introduction to the Apocrypha of 1957? Whereas 
these authors have produced crucial editions, translations, and introductions, often 
arranging them according to genres, theoretical reflection on questions of genre and 
historicity was given to later generations. 


DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO THE 
“GENRE” OF THE APOCRYPHA 


What are the problems attached to “genre” and historicity? Many of the Apocrypha (like 
the apocalypses) are actually combinations of different genres both from the point of 
view of the overall structure of the writing and from a transmission and redaction- 
historical point of view. In that sense, neither the Apocrypha nor the apocalypses in 
themselves represent a genre, but often are a combination of specific “sub-genres” A 
good example of this is Baruch. Karina Martin Hogan (chapter 8, this volume) writes 
about it that “its message about alienation, sin, repentance, and restoration is presented 
from different angles through the genres of confessional prayer, wisdom poem, and pro- 
phetic poem of consolation” and “like Jeremiah, it is a mixed-genre work and scholars 
disagree about whether it has one, two, or three (or more) authors.” 

The same is the case with 1 Maccabees, although the book itself also represents a 
genre, as Doron Mendels (chapter 10, this volume) observes: “As we will see, in spite of 
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the fact that the book is a concoction of different genres such as historical narrative, 
poetry, documents, and fiction, it is a unity in terms of its overall literary composition 
and ideas.” 1 Maccabees, however, is an exception, because as a book itself it also belongs 
to a genre, namely that of a creative “historical narrative,” which like 3 Maccabees and 
Esther thematizes the “persecution and salvation of the Jews” during the Hellenistic 
period, thus clearly connecting this specific genre with an historical situation. 

In a similar way Brian R. Dyer (chapter 11, this volume) observes for 3 Maccabees: 


The genre of the text is less a matter of debate. The narrative involves historical 
details, including official letters and military details, but few would interpret the text 
as historiography....Most commentators consider 3 Maccabees to be an example of 
"historical fiction" or *historical romance" ... The text displays many of the com- 
mon features of such literature and is best interpreted according to the genre. 


The situation of 4 Maccabees again is much less clear, as Jan Willem van Henten 
(chapter 13, this volume) rightly states: 


Several scholars argue that Four Maccabees is composed as a sermon or a com- 
memorative speech given on the occasion of a Jewish holiday, e.g. the Festival of 
Hanukkah (cf. 4 Macc. 1:10). DeSilva* articulates that 4 Maccabees is a protreptic 
discourse that promotes the observance of the Jewish philosophy, which was 
composed for a specific occasion, the Festival of Hanukkah, Pentecost, or Simchat 
ha-Torah. Lebram? argues for a composite work deriving from two sources, a philo- 
sophical discourse on the autonomy of reason and a funeral oration (epitaphios 
logos) in the Greek tradition. The correspondences with funeral orations from the 
Classical and Hellenistic periods are indeed significant, but recent discussions con- 
sider 4 Maccabees a coherent work of mixed genre and assume that the similarities 
with laudatory and deliberative speeches derive from oral traditions. 


According to Beate Ego (chapter 18, this volume), Tobit can be described as a “novel- 
esque wisdom narrative with a strong didactic tendency" However, at the same time it 
contains other literary forms, such as “wisdom speeches,” “a farewell speech of the 
angel...and Tobit’s words before his death іп Tob... prayers and hymns of 
thanksgiving” 

Apart from historical narratives and apocalypses, also wisdom literature has often 
been connected with a specific genre, namely that of the wisdom writing. However, as 
John Kampen (chapter 16, this volume) rightly asks, the use of the term genre is quite 
problematic here, and he actually proposes to use the term trajectory instead: 


The question of whether to consider wisdom literature a genre remains a complicated 
issue. The assumed relationship between form and content in the discussion of genre 
is problematic in literature that employs multiple forms found in various genres and 
whose forms cannot be identified as unique to that body of literature. ... That genres 
are not static categories is an important observation in the ongoing discussion. Citing 
the problem of genre in Second Temple texts, Zahn notes, “Instead, we can speak of 
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texts ‘participating’ in genres: dipping into them, employing their elements in modified 
fashion, combining them. In this model, texts can participate in multiple genres 
simultaneously"? Zahn’s emphasis on a certain priority of text over genre is an impor- 
tant consideration in the evaluation of wisdom literature. It is possible to identify a 
trajectory of texts that can be identified as similar enough in content, vocabulary, or 
literary form to recognize commonalities and to call it wisdom literature while heed- 
ing the warnings about expanding the category into an unreasonably broad category 
that includes every hint of wisdom within its scope. The value of the term “trajec- 
tory” over genre is to identify central vocabulary, ideological, and literary affinities 
between texts while acknowledging and giving place to difference, change, and 
growth. It also recognizes the central importance of each text in comparative studies 
rather than giving priority to a “literary type.” 


The Wisdom of Solomon is an interesting case, as on the one hand it is an example of 
the genre “wisdom book,” although the term is problematic, and on the other hand it 
contains several sub-genres, like the aforementioned Tobit. However, these sub-genres 
here have been borrowed from Greek literature and not from biblical narrative exam- 
ples, as Jason Zurawski (chapter 19, this volume) concludes: 


Within this deliberate and well-structured treatise, the author of Wisdom made 
expert use of contemporary Greek literary forms and rhetorical techniques. Several 
known genres are present within the text. Reese identified the synkrisis or “compari- 
son” (11:1-14; 16:1-19:22), the aporia or “problem” (6:12-16; 6:21-10:21), and the 
Hellenistic diatribe, both at the open of the text (1:1-6:11, 17-22) and in the critique 
of idolatry in the final section (11:15-15:19).” Reese refers to these sub-units as the 
"smaller genres,” as opposed to the overall genre of the text, which we will look at 
shortly. Others too have regularly pointed out the author’s use of multiple forms 
within the text. 


The Additions to Daniel represent, like parts of the canonical Book of Daniel, a totally 
different genre, namely that of a court tale, a genre borrowed from Persian literature. 
Тһе Story of Susanna, however, is an exception, as it is neither a court tale nor a wisdom 
book, but maybe something else. The Additions to Esther have the additional difficulty 
that there are several of them and that they explain different parts ofthe canonical Book 
of Esther. The Epistle of Jeremiah has the problem that it may belong to the epistolary 
genre, but that there are many different kinds ofletters in the Bible and elsewhere, which 
can be used in a rather flexible way, so that the main question is, what is essential to an 
epistle. According to Susan Docherty (chapter 22, this volume), it is the fact that it is 
meant to replace oral communication "from an addressor to an addressee who cannot 
communicate orally,’ quoting Luz Doering.’ Finally, the Prayer of Manasseh and Psalms 
151-155 are on the one hand a penitential prayer and on the other hand psalms, clearly 
imitating Biblical examples of prayers and psalms. That raises a whole different question 
in terms of historicity, namely in what life setting the imitation of a Biblical genre or 
book and even more importantly the use of a Biblical name as the name of the author of 
the apocryphal and/or pseudepigraphical work needs to be understood. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the Apocrypha pose a problem, when connecting them with the ques- 
tions of genre and historicity. They neither belong to one specific genre, nor do they have 
many literary characteristics in common. Some of the Apocrypha do belong to a specific 
genre, such as historical narrative and wisdom literature, and can be associated with 
specific historical situations. But even these few examples are complex, as they also con- 
tain different sub-genres, such as letters, prayers, etc., pointing to different historical sit- 
uations. Sometimes these sub-genres are taken over from or imitating earlier Biblical 
books, and sometimes they are taken over from the surrounding culture, whether the 
Persian or Hellenistic world, or even the apocalyptic worldview of the time. In terms of 
the apocalyptic worldview, the chapter of Lorenzo DiTommaso (chapter 14, this vol- 
ume) has shown, that whereas some individual Apocrypha may show some limited 
influence of apocalyptic thinking, there is no such thing as a consistent worldview of the 
Apocrypha as a whole. What one can say at most is that the Apocrypha as a whole do not 
have this specific, namely apocalyptic worldview. But which worldview do they then 
represent? That is still an open question. 

In terms of historicity though the Apocrypha clearly belong to and originate from the 
Greco-Roman period of early Judaism. Having said this it greatly depends on the form-, 
redaction- and tradition-historical method applied, which part and stage of a text refers 
to which specific historical setting within that historical framework, which is often not 
the historical setting it presupposes or narrates, but more often is the life setting of the 
narrator. 

This short essay ends therefore with formulating a desideratum for research, namely, 
to determine a connection between the genre of the Apocrypha and their historical con- 
text. This can only be answered for every individual apocryphal writing, but not for the 
Apocrypha as a whole, as they cannot be said to represent one specific worldview or to 
represent the voice of a single religious community. This Handbook tries to contribute 
to this discussion by introducing an analysis of all of the individual Apocrypha and at 
the same time drawing connecting lines and tracing trajectories between them in multi- 
ple pieces that touch on overarching themes, remaining aware that we are not dealing 
with a monolithic and clearly definable “Early Judaism.’ Instead, we are faced with mul- 
tiple Judaisms within the Hellenistic and early Roman time frame in which the various 
individual Apocrypha were composed and which they as a whole share as common 
background. 
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LESTER L. GRABBE 


THE Hebrew Bible contains the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
often treated as one book: Ezra-Nehemiah. The Greek Bible, however, has two parallel 
books covering the same ground. One is 1 Esdras (also known as Esdras A or 3 Esdras); 
the other is a Greek translation of Ezra and Nehemiah, known as Esdras B. Our concern 
here is with 1 Esdras, a writing that covers 2 Chron 35:1-36:21, the entirety of Ezra, and 
Neh 7:72 (Eng 7:73)-8:12. It is known only in a Greek version (and in translations of the 
Greek into Latin, Syriac, and some other languages); however, the style of the Greek 
strongly suggests a Semitic (Hebrew and Aramaic) original even though no traces of an 
original Semitic text have so far been found. 

It is evident from a superficial study that 1 Esdras is closely related to sections of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, having an almost word-for-word correspondence for most 
sections. The presence of occasional differences, or of the long section on the contest 
of the guards (3-4), which has no counterpart, does not militate against that overall 
conclusion. Yet a comparison of 1 Esdras with the Greek translation of the Hebrew 
books, often known as Esdras |, shows the differences. Whereas Esdras ß is clearly a 
fairly literal translation of a text the same as or very close to the present Hebrew Ezra 
and Nehemiah, 1 Esdras shows no literary or translation relationship to Esdras ß. The 
Greek is more elegant and probably less literal than that of Esdras |. 1 Esdras seems 
the earlier translation whose translator in some cases was having to pioneer the 
choice of Greek vocabulary to render the words of the original. The translator appar- 
ently had little in the way of other translations of the Old Testament to use as a guide 
and was experimenting with finding appropriate language to express the original 
Semitic text.’ All of this makes determining the Hebrew/Aramaic Vorlage more 
problematic; nevertheless, we can be sure that that text was mostly the same but 
occasionally slightly different from the Masoretic Text (MT). The parallel texts can 
be summarized as follows: 
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1 Esdras MT 

1 2 Chron 35-36 
2:1-14 Ezra 1 

2:15-25 Ezra 4:7-24 
3-4 No parallel 
5:1-45 Ezra 2 
5:46-70 Ezra 3:1-4:5 
6-7 Ezra 5-6 
8:1-87 Ezra 7-8 
8:88-9:36 Ezra 9-10 
9:37-55 Neh 8:1-12 
[Lost ending] [Neh 8:13-18?] 


Ihe present article is divided into three parts. First, the contents of ı Esdras will be 
summarized in detail with an eye to how they differ from their parallels in the Hebrew 
2 Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah. Then the various scholarly explanations of how 
ı Esdras relates to the canonical Ezra-Nehemiah will be surveyed and evaluated. Please 
note that the verse numbers that follow, which are given according to Hanhart's Greek 
text of 1974,” may differ slightly from those in some English translations. 


1 ESDRAS CHAPTER 1 SUMMARY 


1 Esdras 1 closely resembles the account in 2 Chron 35-36, paralleling it almost verse for 
verse, but with many minor differences. The first part of the chapter (1:1-20) covers in 
detail how the Passover was celebrated. Tacked onto this section are a couple of verses 
about the righteousness of Josiah and the sins of the people (1:21-22). The next section 
describes the death of Josiah at the hands of the unnamed king of Egypt (called Necho in 
2 Chron 35:20; 1:23-31). Several kings now reign in succession (1:32-46). The people 
make Josiah’s son Iechonia (Jeconiah? 1 Chron 36:1 has Jehoahaz) king, but he is replaced 
after only three months by the king of Egypt who also set up Joakim as king; however, 
Nebuchadnezzar took him in chains to Babylon, along with some of the temple vessels. 
His son Joakim reigned in his place for three months and ten days, then after a year (sic!) 
Nebuchadnezzar had him brought to Babylon, along with temple vessels. He appointed 
Zedekiah king of Judah and Jerusalem. 

Тһе wickedness of the people and their ultimate punishment is now recounted (1:47-55). 
The Chaldeans burned the temple and took captive those of the people who were not 
slain. They served Nebuchadnezzar and his descendants until Persian rule in fulfillment 
of the words spoken by God through Jeremiah that the land would have a Sabbath rest 
for seventy years. As already noted, there are many minor differences between 1 Esdras 1 
and 2 Chron 35-36, usually affecting detail, but sometimes more important. For example, 
the summary of Josiah’s reign in 1 Esdras 1:21-22 has no parallel in the MT. In 1 Esdras 
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1:52 God sent the kings (sic) of the Chaldeans. 2 Chron 36:22-23 and Ezra 1:1-3a are vir- 
tually the same word for word. They thus give the same passage twice; 1 Esdras 2:1-5 has 
it only once. 


1 ESDRAS CHAPTER 2 SUMMARY 


Тһе story of this chapter сап be summarized as follows: Cyrus issued his decree allowing 
the return to Judah and the rebuilding of the temple. He also brought out the temple 
vessels from Jerusalem and gave them to Mithradates who, in turn, gave them over to 
Sanabassaros (Sheshbazzar) who brought them to Jerusalem along with those returning 
there from captivity. In the days of Artaxerxes the king, some individuals in Samaria 
wrote to the king and claimed that the city was being repaired and fortified. If this goes 
on, the city will rebel and refuse to pay tribute. If the king will read the record, he will 
find that the city has a history of such behavior. The king sends back a message that he 
has investigated and found that this is true. He therefore tells them to hinder the 
rebuilding, which they do, and the work stops until the second year of Darius. 

1 Esdras 21-14 closely parallels Ezra 1, while 1 Esdras 2:15-25 is roughly paralleled by 
Ezra 4:7-24. Where Ezra 1:2 has “Yhwh God of heaven,’ 1 Esdras 2:3 has “the lord of 
Israel, the Lord most high.” 1 Esdras seems to have a preference for “lord” (kurios) where 
Ezra and Esdras В have “God.” It has “horse” (probably from Hebrew rekes) where Ezra 
has "property" (reküs) (1 Esdras 2:6, 8//Ezra 1:4, 6). Although the total number of temple 
vessels delivered to Sanabassaros (5469 [2:12-13]) is roughly the same as given to 
Sheshbazzar in Ezra 1:9-11 (5400), the numbers of the individual types are often quite 
different. Ezra 4:6, which mentions Ahasuerus (Xerxes?), is not found in 1 Esdras. The 
individuals of Samaria who write to the king about the Jews’ claim that they are building 
"the marketplace, repairing the walls, and laying the foundations of the temple" (2:17). 
Тһе satrapy of Eber-nari ("Across the River [Euphrates]") is referred to as Coele-Syria 
and Phoenica (2:16, 20, 21, 23). 


1 ESDRAS CHAPTERS 3-4 SUMMARY 


These two chapters contain a story about a contest between three bodyguards of the 
Persian king Darius that is not found in Ezra- Nehemiah or elsewhere in the Bible. This 
story reminds one of a number of wisdom tales from this period in which the wisdom 
of a particular individual is demonstrated by winning a contest of wits. In this case, 
each body guard presents an argument for what entity is the strongest, the winner to be 
rewarded handsomely and made the kings counsellor. One chooses wine; a second 
makes it the king; the third says it is woman but the highest is truth. The third guard is 
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Zerubbabel (4:13), who wins. He requests that Darius fulfill the vow to rebuild 
Jerusalem and the temple (4:43-46). In response, the king writes letters to all the 
satraps, governors, and the like to help him on his journey and also to provide for the 
temple (4:47-56). The temple vessels, set aside by Cyrus before he destroyed Babylon, 
are to be returned (4:44, 57). 

Zerubbabels choice of topic indicates that an original story has been embellished by a 
pious redactor. The account of the three arguments as to which is stronger fits well the 
topics of wine, the king, and women, but the subject of the truth is clearly added on and 
goes against the ground rules, which is to find which one thing is strongest. The author 
of 1 Esdras has taken over a traditional story but either has a version already expanded 
by the addition of the element truth or has done the expansion himself. 1 Esdras still has 
the problem that Artaxerxes precedes Darius, but Ezra’s problem of Zerubbabel coming 
in the time of Cyrus does not exist in the 1 Esdras account because Zerubbabel is not 
associated with the first wave of immigrants. 


1 ESDRAS CHAPTER 5 SUMMARY 


Like Ezra 2 and Nehemiah 7, 1 Esdras 5 is mainly a list of those going up to Jerusalem, 
supposedly in the second year of Darius. The first few verses of the chapter prefacing the 
list are different from Ezra and Nehemiah, however, and there are many small differ- 
ences in the lists. The chapter begins with an introduction (5:1-6). The names of those 
who went up according to their families were the priests, Joshua son of Jozadak, Joachim 
son of Zerubbabel from the house of David, and the tribe of Judah who spoke wisely 
before Darius the king. This mention of Zerubbabel’s son instead of Zerubbabel himself 
is puzzling, since from 4:63 we expect Zerubbabel himself to go to Jerusalem. The next 
section of the text gives a list of those returning from the captivity of Nebuchadnezzar 
and settling in their own towns (5:7-45). 

The following pericope (5:46-62) describes the first assembly of the people, the 
offerings made, the celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles, and the commencement of 
work on the temple. 1 Esdras 5:46 mentions that the people assembled in the open 
space to the east in front of “the first gate.” This is not found in Ezra 3:2 but is very simi- 
lar to Neh 8:1. Particularly interesting is 5:49, which states that some of the “other peo- 
ples of the land” gathered together with them (episunéthésan autois, although some 
translate “against them”) in founding the altar. The following sentence seems to say 
that the “people of the land” were enemies to them, although one translation gives the 
surprising rendering, “even though they were at enmity with them, all the people of 
the land supported them"? 1 Esdras 5:55 has no counterpart in Ezra. Otherwise, the 
text is very closely parallel to Ezra 4, even to a reference to Cyrus the king (1 Esdras 
5:53), despite the fact that the events in question have been dated to the time of Darius. 
1 Esdras 5:63-70 tells how the “enemies of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin" sought to 
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help them in building the temple. They are turned down; therefore, the “peoples of the 
land” hindered the work of rebuilding all the lifetime of Cyrus, for two years until the 
reign of Darius. 


1 ESDRAS CHAPTERS 6-7 SUMMARY 


The work of rebuilding having been stopped at the end of 1 Esdras 5, the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah now prophesy, and Joshua and Zerubbabel respond by resuming the 
building (6:1-2). Then Sisinnes the governor (eparchos) of Syria and Phoenicia and 
Sathrabouzanes and the other companions visit Jerusalem, then write to Darius and ask 
who gave permission to build the temple (6:7-21). But the Jewish elders did not cease 
work while waiting for a decision from Darius (6:3-6). Darius has a search made in the 
archives, and a document is found with Cyrus’ decree given in his first year (6:22-33). It 
commands the rebuilding of the temple (even giving some of the dimensions), payment 
from royal funds, and the return of the temple vessels. Sisinnes and his companions are 
careful to support the work of the elders and temple officers of the Jews. Because of the 
prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, the work proceeded and the temple was completed 
in Adar (February/March) of Darius’ sixth year. The temple was dedicated with a large 
number of offerings, and the priests and Levites took up their posts according to the 
book of Moses (7:9). The Israelites returned from exile now celebrate the Passover on the 
14th of the first month. They go on to celebrate the Festival of Unleavened Bread for 
seven days with great joy because the Lord had turned the counsel of the king of Assyria 
(sic) to strengthen their hands. 

1 Esdras 6-7 parallel the text of Ezra 5:1-6:22, with minor differences that suggest an 
underlying Aramaic text somewhat variant from the MT. For example, 1 Esdras 6:23 
(//Ezra 6:3) for the difficult MT “where sacrifices are offered and its foundations laid” 
(or something similar) has “where offerings of fire are offered? Interestingly, the LXX 
text of Ezra also has only “where the sacrifices are offered.” This suggests that both 
Greek texts had an Aramaic text that lacked part of the sentence found in the MT. 
Similarly, both 1 Esdras 6:31 and the LXX of Ezra 6:11 speak of the miscreant’s having 
his property confiscated (rather than being turned into a dung heap as the MT does). 
For the MT form savé “elders of” the Jews in Ezra 6:8, 1 Esdras 6:27 has “captivity” of 
Judah. This is probably not a textual difference but simply reading the unpointed 
Aramaic text as $ёуѓ “captivity” (although 1 Esdras 6:5 seems to have a double transla- 
tion of both "elders" and "captivity" for this word). The anonymous governor of the 
Jews of Ezra 6:7 is named as Zerubbabel in 1 Esdras 6:26. At 1 Esdras 7:6 the statement 
is made that the priests and Levites and ones from the exile "acted according to the 
things in the book of Moses;' whereas Ezra 6:16 states that they "performed the dedi- 
cation of this house of God with joy" (both texts have a reference to the "book of 
Moses" a couple of verses later: 1 Esdras 7:9//Ezra 6:18). The very end of 1 Esdras 7:9 
mentions that in addition to the priests and Levites taking up their posts, the gatekeepers 
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were on each gate, whereas Ezra 6:18 has nothing about the gatekeepers. The reference 
to some of the people being ritually impure (1 Esdras 7:11) has no counterpart in the 
MT (Ezra 6:20). 


1 ESDRAS CHAPTER 8:1-64 SUMMARY 


1 Esdras 8 covers the same ground as is found in Ezra 7:1-10:5, though it means a chapter 
of more than 90 verses. In the first section (8:1-27), Ezra is introduced as a priest whose 
genealogy is traced back to Aaron and as a scribe of the law of Moses and of the Lord. He 
journeys to Jerusalem in the seventh year of King Artaxerxes, accompanied by Israelites, 
priests, Levites, temple singers, gatekeepers, and temple servants. A decree of Artaxerxes 
is quoted in detail. Among other favors, the Jews are vowed silver and gold by the king 
and his counselors, to buy products for sacrifice. Ezra is to appoint judges in all Syria and 
Phoenicia to administer the law and is to teach it to those who do not know it. The 
leaders of families and divisions are listed (8:28-40). When they reach the river Theras, 
Ezra finds there are no priests or Levites in his company and remedies the lack (8:41-49). 
He calls a fast to ask for God’s protection since he is ashamed to ask the king for an escort 
(8:49-59). He then appoints twelve of the chief priest to take charge of the silver, gold, 
and temple vessels given by the king and his counsellors and the people. This amounts to 
650 talents of silver and 100 talents of gold, plus vessels of various sorts. They make the 
journey and arrive safely in Jerusalem where they deliver over the precious metals to the 
priests (8:60-64). They offer sacrifices, and Ezra finally turns over his orders from the 
king to the royal stewards and to the governors of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia who extol 
the people and temple. 

Differences include some small discrepancies in names and numbers of the list in 
8:28-40 (//Ezra 8:1-14). What appears to be a damaged text in Ezra 8:3a has an intelligible 
counterpart in 1 Esdras 8:39. Ezra finds he has neither priests nor Levites in his company 
(8:42; whereas it is only Levites in Ezra 8:15). 


1 ESDRAS CHAPTER 8:65-9:36 SUMMARY 


The rest of the chapter 8 (verses 65-92) begins a section (which continues into the next 
chapter, to 9:36) concerning the problem of intermarriage with “the foreign peoples of 
the land” (8:66). The people of Israel, the leaders, priests, and Levites have not separated 
from the “uncleannesses” of the Canaanites, Hittites, Perizzites, Jebusites, Moabites, 
Egyptians, and Edomites (this list is based on a traditional list of the inhabitants of the 
land whom Israel originally conquered, with some variation) but have mixed “the holy 
seed” with the “foreign peoples of the land.” Ezra acts according to the expected custom 
of tearing his garment, tearing his hair, fasting, and sitting on the ground. At the time of 
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the evening sacrifice, he utters a prayer (8:71-87), confessing their sins and those of the 
ancestors. When Ezra finishes his prayer, a great crowd gathers weeping to him before 
the temple (8:88-92). Jechoniah son of Jehiel recommends that they swear to put away 
their foreign wives and children, and Ezra administers the oath to the leaders of the 
priests and Levites ofall Israel. An order goes out to all the returnees of the exile in Judah 
to gather in Jerusalem in three days. When they do, Ezra calls on them to separate from 
the “peoples of the land” and their “foreign wives.” The people agree, but because of the 
numbers they propose that the matter be handled by having the people come over a 
period of time, with the elders and judges of their cities, to the leaders. A panel is 
appointed and the matter taken care of. A list of those separated from their wives— 
priests, Levites, temple singers, gatekeepers, and Israelites—is given. 

There аге some small differences, most of these in the lists in 9:18-35 (//Ezra 1018-43), 
9:43-44 (//Neh 8:4), 9:48 (//Neh 8:7). 1 Esdras 8:66 has “Edomites” where Ezra 9:1 has 
“Ammonites.” 1 Esdras 8:89 has Jechoniah son of Jehiel speak to Ezra; the man is called 
Shecaniah son Jehiel in Ezra 10:2. Those who assist in sorting out the mixed marriages 
are Mosollam, Levis, and Sabbatai according to 1 Esdras 9:14, but Ezra 10:15 has 
“Meshullam and Shabbethai the Levites? An individual named Attharates declares a 
holy day in 1 Esdras 9:49, whereas Neh 8:9 says it is Nehemiah the Tirshata (governor— 
see next section). 


1 ESDRAS CHAPTER 9:37-55 SUMMARY 


The final part of the book (9:37-55) is parallel to Neh 81-12 and describes the reading of 
the law by Ezra. The priests, Levites, and Israel are settled in Jerusalem and in the country- 
side. They gather before the temple in the ninth month and ask Ezra to read the law. (Ezra 
is, interestingly, called “high priest” [archiereus] several times in this chapter [9:39, 40, 
49].) He does so on a wooden platform, flanked by several named individuals. He reads to 
both men and women from early to midday. A group of named Levites teach the law and 
read it, making the people understand. Then Attharates (which seems to be a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew hattirsata “the governor") tells Ezra that the day is a holy day. The 
people are not to mourn (for they wept when hearing the law) but to eat, drink, and rejoice. 
The people do this because they are happy that they now understand the law. 


A Lost ENDING? 1 ESDRAS CHAPTER 10? 


At present 1 Esdras ends with 9:55 (parallel to Neh 8:12) but the last word looks like a 
textual corruption, as if something has dropped out after the present final word. This has 
led some to argue that there was originally a further chapter, parallel to Neh 8:13-18, 
which has now been lost.* Apart from the clear textual corruption, this would give an 
even better inclusio, with chapter 1 beginning with the celebration of the Passover, the 
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first festival of the year, and this final (presumed) chapter ending with the last festival of 
the year, the festival of Tabernacles. 


THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF 1 ESDRAS 


The relationship of 1 Esdras to the Hebrew Ezra and Nehemiah has long been a puzzle.” 
The close relationship between 1 Esdras and Hebrew Ezra-Nehemiah has to be 
recognized. Either 1 Esdras was made by editing Ezra-Nehemiah, Ezra-Nehemiah was 
produced by editing a text like 1 Esdras, or some other formal literary relationship 
pertains. The answer to the question of the relationship could be important for 
understanding how the Ezra tradition developed. 

A number of theories have been advanced to explain the origin of 1 Esdras and its 
relationship to Ezra-Nehemiah. Several recent treatments have argued—or simply 
assumed—that 1 Esdras was created by taking excerpts from Ezra-Nehemiah апа 
2 Chronicles.° If we went back a generation or two, however, we would find a consider- 
able consensus that 1 Esdras preceded Ezra-Nehemiah and was an earlier and more 
original version of the stories of Joshua and Zerubbabel and of Ezra himself. Granted, 
this tended to be tied up with a theory about the Chronicler who was assumed to have 
written, or at least compiled, 1 and 2 Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah as a more or less 
continuous narrative of Israel's history.’ 

Atthis point we shall examine the three main theories. 


FRAGMENTARY HYPOTHESIS 


It has long been argued that 1 Esdras is a fragment of the “Chronicler, a work that once 
encompassed 1 and 2 Chronicles, as well as Ezra and eventually even part or all of 
Nehemiah.? This "Chronistic History" is now preserved as (three or) four separate 
books: 1 and 2 Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah (now preserved as two books but often 
treated as one). The idea is that the Chronicler was translated into Greek, but most of 
that was lost except for the one "fragment" preserved as 1 Esdras. 

This theory has lost favor in part because many do not now believe in a single 
"Chronistic History.” The erosion of the theory began with an article by Sara Japhet, who 
argued that certain aspects of the Hebrew verb grammatical structure were different in 
the books of Chronicles compared with Ezra-Nehemiah.? This was followed up and 
supported by the PhD thesis of Hugh Williamson.'? The result was that many aban- 
doned the idea of a unified Chronistic History and accepted that Chronicles was 
composed by one author (or set of authors) and Ezra-Nehemiah by a different set of 
authors. Not everyone accepted the arguments of Japhet and Williamson, however; 
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other studies rejected the results of their studies.’ Some therefore continue to accept 
the idea of a unified Chronistic History.'? 

Is 1 Esdras then a fragment of the larger work of the Chronicler? Although this is pos- 
sible—assuming there was a Chronistic History—the arguments for it do not seem any 
more decisive than the opposite conclusion. But the thesis is today probably rejected for 
several reasons. One, as noted, is the view of many that there never was a unified 
Chronistic History. Another is that many now regard 1 Esdras as created by excerpting 
from the pre-existing MT of 2 Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Finally, 1 Esdras functions well as a self-contained unit. Of particular interest is the 
inclusio formed by the first and last chapters, 1 Esdras 1 and 9. The book begins with a 
significant Passover, the one celebrated by Josiah, which is said not to have been so 
celebrated since the days of Samuel the prophet nor by any of the Israelite kings (1 Esdras 
1:18-19, a rather strange statement since Hezekiah only a century earlier had celebrated 
the Passover in a way not done since the days of Solomon [2 Chron 30:26]). The book 
then ends with the celebration of a festival (the Feast of Trumpets? [Lev 23:23-25]) 
during which Ezra reads the law (1 Esdras 9:37-55). If the book originally included the 
rest of what we now find in Neh 8, the inclusio would be even more striking, because it 
would end with the last festival of the year, the Feast of Tabernacles, just as it began with 
the first festival of the year, the Passover in 1 Esdras 1. 


EXCERPT FROM THE CANONICAL 2 
CHRONICLES AND EZRA-NEHEMIAH 


Another possibility is to consider that ı Esdras was created simply by editing the Hebrew 
Ezra-Nehemiah, cutting out all of Nehemiah except a portion of Neh 8, prefacing it with 
2 Chron 35-36, and adding the story ofthe courtiers contest (1 Esdras 3-4). This seems to be 
the view of some recent commentators.'? One argument is that 1 Esdras is a type of “rewrit- 
ten Bible, that is, a paraphrase or even translation of the biblical text but with changes and 
perhaps even additions to the text.'* Certainly, 1 Esdras could fit the model of “rewritten 
Bible,” but other factors have to be dealt with first. There is the one major question that must 
be answered with regard to this theory: If the books of Ezra and Nehemiah were already a 
unit and already authoritative, why would someone go to the trouble to write a partial 
account that more or less paralleled an existing account but was less complete? 

A number of those following this thesis do not attempt to answer this question, which 
seems to be vital. However, at least three answers have been proposed. Jacob Wright’? 
has argued that the creator of 1 Esdras was a priestly writer opposed to Nehemiah. 
Therefore, the author(s) wrote a version that left Nehemiah out of the picture. This 
makes several assumptions that many would not be willing accept. First, were the 
Hebrew Ezra-Nehemiah not yet authoritative? If they were, it seems unlikely that such a 
rewriting would be acceptable. A second question then is: if he was opposed to 
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Nehemiah, why use a source in which Nehemiah was prominent? Why not start with 
another source of the Ezra tradition? Furthermore, why include Neh 8? Modern source 
criticism has concluded that Neh 8 is indeed a part of the Ezra tradition, but why should 
we assume an ancient author would have come to the same view? Finally, there is no 
evidence that there was an opposition to the Nehemiah tradition. On the contrary, 
Nehemiah is given prominence and it is the other actors (such as Ezra) who are 
downplayed or left out of the picture (Ben Sira 49:13; 2 Macc 2:13). 

Tamara Eskenazi' has argued that 1 Esdras is derived from the Hebrew Ezra- 
Nehemiah (and a bit of 2 Chronicles) on the analogy of Chronicles as a rewriting of 
1 Samuel-2 Kings; in fact, according to her theory the author of 1 Esdras was also the 
author of 1-2 Chronicles. This would explain why a writer used an authoritative work 
to create something rather different. Although she does not use the term, this looks 
more or less like the suggestion that 1 Esdras was “rewritten Bible.” Nevertheless, 1 
Esdras’s relationship to Ezra-Nehemiah is different from that of 1-2 Chronicles to 
Samuel-Kings. As usually explained, Chronicles rewrites Samuel-Kings to give his 
own emphasis to the deeds of the kings, focusing on the Judean kings and generally 
ignoring the Israelite kings, all in aid of a particular theological message. But as already 
asked with regard to Wright's thesis, why would the writer of 1 Esdras ignore Nehemiah? 
This would be the equivalent of the books of Chronicles ignoring David or Hezekiah. 
And why would he take Neh 8:1-13 from the book of Nehemiah but nothing else? This 
might make sense to a modern tradition critic, but why would it to an ancient writer? 

A third suggestion was made by Zipora Та!8һіг.!” She argues that the core of 1 Esdras 
is the story of the three youthful guardsmen (chapters 3-4), and that the rest of the 
book was made up by deliberate selection from the Hebrew text of 2 Chronicles and 
Ezra-Nehemiah. Zerubbabel has been given some of the characteristics of Nehemiah so 
that the story now centers on Zerubbabel and Ezra rather than Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Several objections can be raised against this view. First, it has to assume that the story of 
the three youths was originally composed in Aramaic and was an original part of the 
Semitic original of 1 Esdras. But a number have argued that the Greek style of this story 
is different from the rest of 1 Esdras and that it is an interpolation into the original text; 
furthermore, it is not agreed that the story had a Semitic original: it may have come in 
the Greek language from the beginning. 

A second point is that if the story explains the book, then why include the Ezra story? 
After all, the Zerubbabel story could easily stand alone, if the writer wanted to focus on 
it. Ifthe compiler was creating a new work focusing on the youths story, why did he pro- 
duce such a poorly organized narrative (“a rather incoherent composition").'? If the 
compiler was creating something by a selection of texts, is it likely that he could not have 
handled his compilation with more freedom? After all, he put in entirely new material 
and adapted it to the context. Finally, if a combined story with Nehemiah as a main pro- 
tagonist was already in circulation, why eliminate him? 
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1 ESDRAS Is PRIOR TO EZRA-NEHEMIAH 


The thesis that 1 Esdras is independent of Hebrew Ezra-Nehemiah has been revived іп 
recent years in a form different from the old “Chronicler” (Fragmentary) thesis. Dieter 
Bohler and Lester Grabbe independently about two decades ago took this view, although 
each using somewhat different arguments.'? 

Böhler’ made a comparison of the synoptic texts in the two works, specifically 
Hebrew Ezra 1-10 + Neh 8:1-12 and 1 Esdras 2, 5:7-9:55, which concern the rebuilding of 
the temple and the Ezra story. He found that the two writings gave two separate but 
coherent versions of the restoration, with the Hebrew Ezra presupposing and preparing 
for the coming of Nehemiah, but 1 Esdras completely excluding such a scenario. Thus, it 
was important for Hebrew Ezra that the city not be rebuilt, only the temple. The com- 
piler used the Artaxerxes correspondence to signal that any rebuilding of the city was 
halted and the later permission to continue rebuilding was given only for the temple. 
The order of the correspondence іп 1 Esdras is therefore more original. These and other 
considerations (e.g., the different treatments of Sheshbazzar) show that Hebrew Ezra is 
secondary to 1 Esdras (at least, in the synoptic sections). 

In his commentary?! Böhler considers 1 Esdras as a systematic and complete narrative, 
nota fragment of a Chronistic historical work. He applies the text-critical principles laid 
down in his first book (of 1997) to reconstruct what he sees as an anti-Hasmonean history 
(versus the pro-Hasmonean writing іп Ezra-Nehemiah). He argues that both the origi- 
nal text of 1 Esdras (which was Hebrew/Aramaic) and that of Ezra-Nehemiah depend оп 
a "Proto-Ezra" narrative (although 1 Esdras is less reworked). In the Seleucid/Hasmonean 
period, (pro-Hasmonean) Ezra-Nehemiah was created by combining Proto-Ezra with 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah, while (anti-Hasmonean) 1 Esdras was created from Proto- 
Ezra, combined with 2 Chron 35-36 and the story of the bodyguards (in 1 Esdras 3:1-5:6). 
Rather than being just a derivative book, therefore, 1 Esdras stands as an independent 
witness to the Zerubabbel and Ezra traditions. 

Grabbe” came to a similar conclusion but with some different arguments. If the 
Hebrew Ezra-Nehemiah was available and especially if it was accepted as scripture, it 
makes little sense that someone created a parallel but truncated edition by excerpting 
some bits from it, along with a passage from 2 Chronicles. If a combined story with 
Nehemiah as a main protagonist was already in circulation, why eliminate him? There is 
quite a bit of evidence that the Ezra and Nehemiah traditions circulated separately, and 
some writers plainly accepted one without knowing of or at least not accepting the other. 
But if the compiler knew the Hebrew Ezra-Nehemiah, why would he go to the trouble of 
omitting Nehemiah? If the combined account of Ezra-Nehemiah already existed and 
lay before him, it was most likely an authoritative account by this time. There is no clear 
reason why the compiler of 1 Esdras would then go to such trouble to eliminate 
Nehemiah. Ben Sira 49:13 and 2 Macc 2:13 show that far from being eliminated from 
history, Nehemiah was seen as the main protagonist. He rather than Ezra (who is omit- 
ted from both Ben Sira and 2 Maccabees) is the hero of the story. 
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Yet even if someone decided to eliminate Nehemiah from the narrative, how is it that 
the ancient author just happened to hit upon a literary analysis that matches that of mod- 
ern critics? Source criticism has concluded that Neh 8 is indeed a part of the Ezra tradition, 
but why should we assume an ancient author would have come to the same view? After all, 
Ezras name occurs in some other passages that are not included in 1 Esdras. For example, 
Neh 9-10 would have suited an Ezra narrative very well. Also, Ezra is especially prominent 
in Neh 12:27-43, which describes the dedication of the city wall. With a bit of editing, the 
author of1 Esdras could easily have made Ezra the builder of the wall! Thus, if he knew the 
later chapters of Nehemiah, he has strangely ignored their value for his purposes. 

These various considerations lead to the conclusion that an Ezra tradition lies at the 
core of 1 Esdras, in chapters 2 and 5-9. 1 Esdras is a Greek translation and adaptation of 
a Hebrew/Aramaic work that also served as a source for the later Hebrew Ezra- 
Nehemiah. Note that 1 Esdras was not the specific source used but is itself also a devel- 
opment of that source. The original tradition continued to develop on its own. Thus, 
1 Esdras 1, which parallels 2 Chron 35-36, could well have been added to give a more 
suitable introduction to the Ezra tradition. The story about the contest of the guards 
(1 Esdras 3-4) was also added at some point. The tradition picked up by the Hebrew Ezra- 
Nehemiah apparently did not have the story of the youths' contest, but there seems no 
reason why this story would have been omitted in the Hebrew Ezra if it was extant in 
the source. Also, it seems that the ending was lost; that ending probably extended to the 
celebration of Tabernacles (as known in Neh 8:13-18). The arguments for this are (i) the 
strange textual reading at the end of the present book and (ii) the inclusio formed by 
the first and last chapters, 1 Esdras 1 and 9. The book begins with a significant Passover, 
the one celebrated by Josiah. If the book originally included the rest of what we now 
find in Neh 8, the inclusio would be even more striking, because it would end with the 
last festival ofthe year, the Feast of Tabernacles, just as it began with the first festival of 
the year, the Passover. 

Some objections have been raised against this view that 1 Esdras was earlier than our 
canonical Ezra-Nehemiah. It has been argued that the text used by 1 Esdras presupposes 
a text in which Neh 7 and 8 were already combined.? If so, this would argue that 1 Esdras 
was excerpted from the combined book Ezra-Nehemiah. The reason for saying that Neh 
7 and 8 were already combined lies in the fact that Neh 7:72-8:1 (//1 Esdras 9:37-38) is 
very similar to Ezra 2:70-3:1 (//1 Esdras 5:45-46). This suggests that when the list in one 
text was copied into the other, the final verses were also copied with the list as if a part of 
it. Williamson argues that the original list was in Nehemiah 8 and was then copied into 
Ezra 2.2“ However, many argue that the original list was in Ezra 2 and was subsequently 
copied into Nehemiah 8.22 A good case can be made that either the list was copied into 
both Ezra 2 and Neh 8 from a common source (but then why does 1 Esdras have it only 
once?) or that Ezra 2 is the original (most likely scenario). Williamson's argument 
assumes that 1 Esdras had a text before it with the list in two places and then dropped the 
one that corresponded to Neh 7 but retained the duplicated verse. 

А variety of explanations have been given to account for this phenomenon, usually 
assuming a textual corruption.”° Although it is an old assumption that the statement in 
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question is a duplicate copied with the list,” this is not a necessary conclusion. The two 
verses are indeed similar, but each is appropriate in its context in 1 Esdras. 


1 Esdras 5:45-46 1 Esdras 9:37-38 

And the priests and the Levites and And the priests and the Levites and 
some of his people settled in Jerusalem some of Israel settled in Jerusalem 
and in the countryside; and in the countryside. 


also the temple singers — 


and the gatekeepers — 


and all Israel — 
in their villages. — 
But when arrived In the new moon 
he seventh month of the seventh month 
and were —and 
he sons of Israel the sons of Israel 
each in (their) own (places), (were) in their dwellings 
hey came together and they all came together 
in the plaza in the plaza 
in front of the east gate. in front of the east gate. 


First, the two passages are similar but not the same. In literary works of this period 
it was not unusual for verbal formulae to be used in more than one passage, some- 
times with slight alterations. As we see, 1 Esdras 5:45 serves not only as a conclusion to 
the list of returnees and their places of settlement but also introduces the episode of 
erecting the altar at the beginning of the seventh month, which makes possible the 
celebration of the Festival of Tabernacles (5:46-52). The same applies to 1 Esdras 9:37-38. 
Recognizing that the contents of the episode of 1 Esdras 9:37-55 (//Neh 8:1-12) are a 
part of the Ezra tradition suggests that some sort of linking passage had to connect its 
contents with the episode of the mixed marriages. We would hardly expect 1 Esdras 
9:36 (//Ezra 10:44) to be followed immediately by 1 Esdras 9:39 (//Neh 8:1); a link is 
demanded. The examination relating to the mixed marriages is completed, the "sin- 
ners” are listed, and the suffering of the wives and children is generously mentioned. 
Then the statement is made that "the priests, the Levites, and some of the Israelites 
were living in Jerusalem and in the countryside" and on the ist day of the seventh 
month—with the Israelites in their habitations—all the people gathered in Jerusalem 
in front of the temple. It is hardly surprising that the writer of 1 Esdras 5:45-46 brought 
to mind a similar way of expressing himself when he came to 1 Esdras 9:37-38. The 
reference to the seventh month in both contexts is natural (especially if 1 Esdras 9 
originally ended with the Festival of Tabernacles, as Neh 8 does). 
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Some other potential objections have already been considered in discussing the other 
theories on offer (see previous discussion). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


After asummary of the contents of 1 Esdras, this essay considered various suggestions of 
the relationship between the Greek 1 Esdras and the Hebrew Ezra-Nehemiah. One notes 
the close relationship between the text of 1 Esdras and portions of 2 Chronicles and 
Ezra-Nehemiah and assumes that 1 Esdras was created by excerpting sections from the 
other writings, which were then subsequently translated into Greek. This thesis is 
popular today, but it suffers from there not being a clear reason why such an excerpted 
version was created when the much fuller Ezra-Nehemiah was readily available. 
Labeling it ^rewritten Bible" still does not explain its raison détre. 

Popular among scholars until recently was the thesis that 1 Esdras was a fragment of 
the “Chronistic History,’ which consisted of 1-2 Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah. This 
view was partly undermined by the argument that certain linguistic matters suggested 
that 1-2 Chronicles had a different author or set of authors from Ezra-Nehemiah. 
Although not everyone accepted this argument, many scholars are now skeptical of a 
unified Chronistic History, which undermines the Fragment hypothesis. There is also 
the question of why such a "fragment" as 1 Esdras existed if the full Chronistic History 
was also available (and was even extant in Greek translation). 

The thesis favored in this essay is that 1 Esdras represents in some fashion an earlier 
stage of the Zerubbabel-Joshua and the Ezra traditions from which the compiler of the 
Hebrew Ezra-Nehemiah drew. 1 Esdras was not, however, the specific source used but is 
itself also a development of that source. The tradition picked up by the Hebrew Ezra- 
Nehemiah apparently did not have the story of the guards’ contest. This and other con- 
siderations indicate that this story was added at a later date to ı Esdras. Similarly, 1 Esdras 
1, which parallels 2 Chron 35-36, could well have been added to give a more suitable 
introduction to the Ezra tradition. It seems to have been a simple copying out of 2 Chron 
35-36 with some minor changes. If so, the Ezra tradition used by the compiler of the 
Hebrew Ezra-Nehemiah was probably close to that now found in 1 Esdras 1-2, 5-9. The 
proposed growth of the tradition can be diagrammed as follows: 


Ezra Tradition Nehemiah Memorial 
| | 
\ | 
| \ | 
| \ | 
| Ezra source Nehemiah tradition 
| I\// | 


| d] 7 | 
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| һ / / | 
| М1 | 
| |Hebrew / һ 
| |Ezra-Nehemiah / | \ 
| | |. 
|1 Esdras / Iw 
| / | Ben Sira 
/| | / | \ 
/ | VN 
/ | |/ | \ 
/ | | / |2 Maccabees 
/ L| 
FIF] 
ЕЯ 
/ | Josephus | 
/ | | 
4 Ezra | | 
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TITLE, STRUCTURE, AND CONTENTS 


THE book of Baruch is attributed to Baruch son of Neriah, the companion and scribe 
of the prophet Jeremiah, but it was actually written centuries after his lifetime.’ In the 
Septuagint, it is grouped with the books of Jeremiah, Lamentations (which is tradi- 
tionally attributed to Jeremiah), and the Letter of Jeremiah. In the Vulgate, the Letter 
of Jeremiah came to be incorporated into the book of Baruch as a sixth chapter. The 
book of Baruch, then, is closely related to the book of Jeremiah in its composition and 
transmission, but departs from it in significant ways.” Like Jeremiah, it is a mixed- 
genre work and scholars disagree about whether it has one, two, or three (or more) 
authors. The first half of the book (1:1-3:8) is in prose, while the second half (3:9-5:9) 
consists of two distinct poems. Most scholars divide the book into three or four sec- 
tions, based on differences in genre and style and on the biblical sources that each 
section draws upon. 
The structure of the book can be outlined as follows: 


I. Narrative Introduction (1:1-14) 
II. Confessional Prayer (1:15-3:8) 
III. Wisdom Poem (3:9-4:4) 
IV. Poem of Consolation (4:5-5:9) 


Тһе narrative introduction (1:1-14) presents the contents of the book as a scroll that 
was both read by Baruch to the king and people in exile (1:3) and sent to Jerusalem along 
with donations for the Temple, to be read aloud by the high priest to the people assem- 
bled there (1:7). The book is set, then, in the Babylonian exile, with the scribe Baruch 
depicted as a leader of the exiles. The setting is perhaps the most significant departure 
from the book of Jeremiah, in which both Jeremiah and Baruch are determined to stay 
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in the land of Judah after the fall of Jerusalem, but are kidnapped and taken to Egypt 
after the assassination of Gedaliah by the Judean resistance (Jeremiah 41-43 Masoretic 
Text (MT)/48—50 LXX)? The chronological setting of the book of Baruch is ambigu- 
ous, in that it collapses events near the beginning of the exile with the return of the 
Temple vessels to Jerusalem, which happened after the end of the exile, according to 
Ezra 1:7-11. 

The confessional or penitential prayer (1:15-3:8) should be considered a single unit, 
despite the shift in 2:11 to direct address, because it has a consistent prose style as well as 
theme: the disobedience of the people of Judah as the cause of the exile.* Moreover, it 
adheres closely to the typical form of a penitential or confessional prayer, a genre that 
emerged in the Second Temple period.” It is most closely related to the prayer in Dan 
9:4-20, but scholars are divided on the direction of dependence, or the dependence of 
both on a common source.° 

Тһе wisdom poem (3:9-4:4) imitates the style of the biblical wisdom literature as well 
as Deuteronomy. It connects to the prose portions of the book by addressing the prob- 
lem of why Israel is in exile, but it offers a different reason: “You have forsaken the foun- 
tain of wisdom" (3:12). The main source for this poem is Job 28, but whereas that poem 
concludes that wisdom is inaccessible to all except God, Baruch’s poem concludes that 
God has given wisdom to Israel in the form of the Torah. 

Тһе poem of consolation (4:5-5:9) also begins by addressing the problem ofthe exile, 
but its overall message is about return from exile and the restoration of Jerusalem/Zion. 
Although the early parts of the poem recall Lamentations, the main source of allusions 
in this poem is Isaiah 40-66. Zion, personified throughout most of the poem as a 
mother, is at first the speaker (4:9-29) addressing her children (the exiles), and later the 
addressee (4:30-5:9), being comforted Бу an anonymous prophetic voice. 


AUTHORSHIP, DATE OF COMPOSITION, 
AND HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


In the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, most scholars (trained in source criti- 
cism) regarded the book of Baruch as a composite of separate source texts compiled by a 
redactor? It has become more common in recent years to view Baruch as the work of a 
single author who imitates various styles and genres but communicates a coherent mes- 
sage throughout.’ It is difficult to date the book because it does not contain any clear 
references to the context in which it was composed (or compiled), but based on its set- 
ting, tone, and message, scholars have often presumed that it was written in a time of 
crisis. The three major times that have been proposed are the desecration of the Temple 
by Antiochus Epiphanes (167-164 BCE); the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey (63 BCE), 
and the Roman destruction of Jerusalem in 70 СЕ.!% It may be naive to assume that liter- 
ary depictions of crisis always arise from actual historical crises, however." 
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Most recent scholarship on Baruch favors a second-century BCE date, based on 
parallels with Daniel, Ben Sira, and the Apocryphon of Jeremiah texts from Qumran, 
which are dated to that period.'? Of course, these parallels could be due to dependence, 
so a later date for Baruch cannot be excluded. There are also significant parallels to 
the Psalms of Solomon, which are fairly securely dated to the time of Pompey's con- 
quest of Jerusalem, but once again, it is impossible to be certain about the direction 
of dependence.’* Despite the unifying theme of exile, most recent scholars suppose 
that Baruch was written in Jerusalem, based on the focus on Jerusalem in the final 
poem."* If the idiosyncratic placement of Baruch in the Babylonian exile is taken as 
a clue to the author's context, however, it may point to composition somewhere in 
the Diaspora. 

The context of Baruch’s composition is related to the question ofthe original language 
of Baruch, which survives in Greek and in translations from Greek. There are no surviv- 
ing Hebrew fragments among the Dead Sea Scrolls or anywhere else. Neither Origen 
(third-century compiler of the Hexapla) nor Jerome (fourth-century translator of the 
Vulgate) was aware of any extant Hebrew text of Baruch. Emanuel Tov argued that at 
least 1:1-3:8 were translated from Hebrew and revised by the same translator who revised 
LXX Jer 29-52, but he remained uncertain about the original language of the second half 
of the book.? David Burke attempted to reconstruct a Hebrew text of the poems in 
3:9-5:9.'° In final poem (4:5-5:9), allusions to Isaiah frequently echo the wording of the 
LXX, which could suggest composition in Greek at least for that poem, although it is 
possible that a Greek translator from Hebrew imitated the language of LXX Isaiah." If 
Baruch was composed as an addition to the book of Jeremiah, it follows more logically 
from the shorter (LXX) version of Jeremiah, in which Baruch is prominent in the final 
chapters, as a kind of guarantor of the authenticity of Jeremiah's prophecies.'? For exam- 
ple, Jeremiah’s prophecy to Baruch, which is in 45:1-5 of the MT, comes in 51:31-35 of the 
LXX, right before the concluding appendix. 


THEOLOGICAL THEMES 


The theology of the book as a whole, and especially of the confessional prayer, is 
Deuteronomic. That is, the assumption throughout the book is that Israel is in exile 
because they have violated their covenant with God and that the covenant curses (Deut 
28:15-68; cf. Lev 26) have been actualized. The proposed remedy is acceptance of their 
punishment, repentance and renewed obedience, ideas that are articulated already in 
the exilic stratum of Deuteronomy (e.g., Deut 4:29-31, 30:1-6). As in Deuteronomy, the 
emphasis on the possibility of repentance is a form of theodicy: if the Israelites con- 
tinue in exile, they have no one to blame but themselves, because God is prepared to 
return them to their land as soon as they return to Torah obedience. The arc of the book 
of Baruch reflects that theodicy, in that it ends with a promise of return to Jerusalem, 
after reiterating the need for repentance. Baruch is typical of literature of the Second 
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Temple period in using exile as a metaphor for the ongoing suffering of the Judean peo- 
ple, both those in the Diaspora and those living under foreign domination in and 
around Jerusalem.'? 

Bar 1:15-3:8 shares with other early Jewish confessional prayers the assumption that 
the covenant curses are reversible, provided that Israel acknowledges their wrongdoing 
and affirms God’s righteousness. Even though the initial emotion expressed in the 
prayer is shame over the sins of the people (1:15, 2:6), which are traced all the way back to 
the Exodus (1:19), the prayer contains moments of lamentation over the severity of the 
divine punishment. The confessional prayer in Baruch is very similar in structure to the 
prayer in Dan 9, but the element of lament is more pronounced in Baruch. For example, 
while both Dan 9:12 and Bar 2:2 claim that the calamity that has befallen Jerusalem is 
unparalleled in human history, Bar 2:3 adds, “some of us ate the flesh of their sons, and 
others the flesh of their daughters,” fulfilling the most horrific of the covenant curses 
(Lev 26:29; Deut 28:53). The claim that the worst of the covenant curses actually came to 
pass could be read simply as an affirmation of the reliability of God’s word, since he did 
not fail to deliver on his threats (cf. Bar 2:1-2). Alternatively, it could be understood as a 
lament, a protest that the punishment was excessive, or an implicit appeal for mercy on 
the basis of the collective suffering (cf. the use of the same motif in Lam 2:20 and 4:10). 

In addition to the covenant curses, the confessional prayer also alludes to the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah, especially in 2:21-26. For example, Bar 2:23 parallels one of Jeremiah's 
most frequently repeated prophecies: “I will make to cease from the towns of Judah and 
from the region around Jerusalem the voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice 
of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, and the whole land will be a desolation 
without inhabitants” (cf. Jer 7:34 et passim). Besides Dan 9, Jeremiah is the main source 
of biblical allusions in the confessional prayer. Yet apart from Moses, no prophet is 
named in this prayer. Instead, the allusions to Jeremiah are introduced by the divine 
oracle formula “Thus says the Lord” (2:21), which suggests that Baruch is claiming the 
status of prophet for himself.”° This is especially significant since one of the ways Baruch 
defines Israel's sin is its failure to listen to the prophets (1:21). 

The wisdom poem (3:9-4:4) begins by questioning why Israel is in exile, in continuity 
with the central theme of the confessional prayer. The answer amounts to a failure to 
observe the Torah: “You have forsaken the fountain of wisdom” (3:12). The Torah is pre- 
sented as an instantiation of the wisdom that people of all nations seek, a theme that is 
anticipated in Deut 4:6-8. The type of wisdom that Bar 3:9-4:4 promotes could thus be 
called “covenant wisdom,’ After identifying wisdom as “the book of the command- 
ments of God, the law that endures forever” (4:1), the poem concludes, “Happy are we, 
O Israel, for we know what is pleasing to God” (4:4). The conclusion of Baruch’s wisdom 
poem (4:1-4) recalls Sir 24, a poem that makes the case that Wisdom, while present 
throughout the world, was commanded by the Creator to take up residence in Israel 
(24:8), apparently in the form of the Torah (24:23). Whereas the imagery of Sir 24:25-27 
implies the universal accessibility of wisdom, despite its concretization in the Torah, 
Baruch’s wisdom poem is quite clear that Israel's relationship to wisdom is unique, like 
their covenantal relationship to God.” 
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Baruch’s wisdom poem does not personify wisdom to the same extent as Sirach 24, 
which is based on the female figure of Wisdom in Prov 8:22-31. Baruch, by contrast, 
follows Job 28 in presenting wisdom as an impersonal, elusive goal that has been pur- 
sued by people of every era and nationality, but never attained. Although wisdom is 
referred to with feminine pronouns in most translations of Bar 3:9-4:4, “she” is the 
passive object of human seeking and not an active agent except in 3:37 (LXX 3:38), 
“Afterward she appeared on earth and lived with humankind.” The Greek text is 
ambiguous as to the gender of the subject of that verse, but the Latin, Syriac, Coptic, 
and Arabic versions render it with a masculine subject, assuming that it refers to 
God, who is the subject of the previous verse. Most Christian translators understood 
this verse to be alluding to the incarnation of the divine Word, although the Ethiopic 
version takes the subject to be Wisdom.?? If the verse is original to the poem, it prob- 
ably refers to the idea of Wisdom-as-Torah, since the previous verse says that God 
“found the whole way to knowledge, and gave her to his servant Jacob, and to Israel, 
whom he loved” (3:36). 

The focus of almost the entire poem of consolation (4:5-5:9) is Zion (Jerusalem), per- 
sonified as a mother. While the personification of cities as women is common in the 
Bible (and in the ancient world generally), personification of Zion specifically as a 
mother is not as frequent in the Bible.”* This poem draws mainly on Isa 40-66, which 
contains scattered references to Jerusalem as a mother, and to a lesser extent on Isa 1-39, 
Lamentations, and Deuteronomy. In no other part of the Bible, however, is there such an 
extended metaphor of Jerusalem as mother. 

Theologically, this is significant for several reasons. First, Mother Zion articulates a 
Deuteronomic theology in her speech in 4:9-29, but also laments the continued suf- 
fering of her “children,” as in the prose prayer. Her speech resembles that of a prophet 
in that she both exhorts her children to repentance and intercedes for them with God. 
According to Patricia Tull, “Mother Zion is thought to have arisen from the Near 
Eastern tradition of city goddesses who interceded before the divine council for their 
suffering peoples"? In the verse before she begins to speak, Zion and God аге 
depicted as co-parents of the people Israel: “You forgot the everlasting God, who 
brought you up, and you grieved Jerusalem, who reared you" (4:8).”° In contrast to 
Ezekiel' version of the prophetic “marriage metaphor,” Jerusalem is not portrayed as 
an adulterous wife (cf. Ezek 16 and 23), nor is the exile understood metaphorically as a 
divorce, as in Isaiah (cf. Isa 54:6-8). Instead, Mother Zion calls herself a widow 
(Bar 4:16; cf. Isa 54:4; Lam 1:1), and she is portrayed as an innocent victim through- 
out." Nevertheless, the poem turns on the transformation of Jerusalem from bereaved 
widow to glorious mother of the returned exiles (as in Isa 54), and the language of put- 
ting on splendid clothing and acquiring a new name in Bar 5:1-4 suggests (re)marriage 
to God. While not entirely unproblematic from a feminist perspective (see further 
discussion later in the chapter), Baruch’s poem of consolation can be seen as an inver- 
sion of the typical misogynistic prophetic marriage metaphor, in that it evokes sympa- 
thy for the female partner, although it focuses more on Zion’s identity as the mother of 
Israel than as the wife of God. 
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ETHICAL THEMES 


The approach of this essay to examining the ethical themes of Baruch will be feminist, in 
that questions relating to gender and power will be foregrounded. This section looks at 
the contemporary relevance of Baruch, while being mindful of its ancient context. 
Ethical themes are inseparable from theological themes in the Bible, but contemporary 
readers, especially feminists, bring a different set of hermeneutical assumptions the text 
than have been addressed by traditional theological interpreters. The book of Baruch 
may have been written to remind Jewish people living under Hellenistic or Roman 
imperial domination of their distinctive identity based on their covenant relationship 
with God. Already in the Second Temple period, exile functioned largely as a symbol for 
alienation from the dominant culture, regardless of whether one lived in Jerusalem or in 
the farthest reaches of the Diaspora. Thus, the dominant theme of exile and return in 
Baruch can easily be applied symbolically to contemporary situations. 

The narrative introduction presents the book of Baruch as a message to “all the peo- 
ple? one read aloud in Babylon (1:3-4) and sent as a letter to Jerusalem (1:7). It is appro- 
priate to ask, however, who the privileged speakers and audience of the message are, 
since specific individuals and groups are named before the generic phrase “all the peo- 
ple” In the Babylonian context, the king, Jeconiah, is named first, followed by “the 
nobles and the princes,” followed by “the elders” while the letter sent to Jerusalem is 
addressed first to the high priest Jehoiakim and secondarily to “the priests.” These are all 
elite men, which is significant because the first request in the letter is to “pray for the life 
of King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, and for the life of his son Belshazzar,’ so ordered 
that the exiles might live under their protection (1:11-12). A contemporary reader might 
wonder how living under the “protection” of the king of Babylon, or living in Jerusalem 
in the wake of its destruction by the Babylonians, would have looked different for the 
non-elite men, the women and the children subsumed under “all the people” than for 
the elite men who are foregrounded. It is important to keep the unnamed majority of the 
people in mind when considering how the message of the book might need to be “trans- 
lated” to be relevant to people today. 

Тһе prayer of confession immediately reveals two major cultural assumptions that 
are potential stumbling-blocks for a contemporary audience. First, the word “shame” 
(aioxvvn, 1:15; 2:6) points to the honor-shame value system that helped to uphold 
highly patriarchal and hierarchical social structures in the ancient world. As Marie- 
Theres Wacker observes, “the honor-shame system might help to protect traditional 
values, but it runs contrary to the idea of equality among humans and of freedom of 
reasonable choices for individual life. Usually girls and women suffer most in this sys- 
tem??? The second assumption is that sins are passed on from generation to generation 
and hence accumulate until God is forced to deliver on the threats of the covenant 
curses: “From the time when the Lord brought our ancestors out of the land of Egypt 
until today, we have been disobedient to the Lord our God... so to this day there have 
clung to us the calamities and the curse that the Lord declared through his servant 
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Moses” (1:19-20). The prayer stresses the collective responsibility of the people of Israel 
for persisting in their disobedience and refusing to listen to the voice of God in the 
words of their prophets (1:21). 

Contemporary convictions about individual autonomy and universal human rights 
run counter to the basic presuppositions of this communal confession of sins, but it may 
be possible to find some contemporary relevance in it nevertheless. Perhaps it can be 
read as a warning against self-righteousness and complacency. It is a reminder that not 
all sins are individual and that human societies rarely live up to their egalitarian ideals. 
For example, while contemporary white, settler-descended Americans are not directly 
responsible for the enslavement of Africans by their ancestors, they nevertheless benefit 
from unjust social structures and legacies of privilege that persist long after the abolition 
of slavery. Moreover, although most Americans now believe in human equality, few are 
committed to reforming the institutions that distribute suffering unequally, such as the 
criminal justice system.” Social injustices affect every member of a society, but not 
every member equally. In the siege of Jerusalem, “some of us ate the flesh of their sons 
and others the flesh of their daughters” (2:3)—while some were spared this calamity. But 
what about the victims of the victims, the sons and daughters themselves, whose voice is 
never heard? This prayer is a stark reminder that it is incumbent upon people with some 
power and privilege, however powerless they feel, to advocate for those with less power: 
“Open your eyes, O Lord, and see, for the dead who are in Hades, whose spirit has been 
taken from their bodies, will not ascribe glory or justice to the Lord, but the person who 
is deeply grieved, who walks bowed and feeble, with failing eyes and famished soul, will 
declare your glory and righteousness, О Lord” (2:17-18). 

From a feminist perspective, the fact that the wisdom poem does not sexualize the 
pursuit of wisdom is refreshing, but as previously noted, neither is wisdom fully per- 
sonified or made an active agent of God, except in one ambiguous verse (3:37). The poem 
warns against pursuing the type of wisdom that is associated with wealth and power 
(3:16-18), arguing that the “way” of (or to) wisdom is unknown to the nations that are 
renowned for their wisdom (3:20-23; cf. Job 28:13). The only path to wisdom is to “hold 
fast” to “the book of the commandments of God” (4:1). The ethnocentrism of the mes- 
sage is driven home in the final verse of the poem: “Happy are we, O Israel, for we know 
what is pleasing to God” (4:4). While such an exclusive claim to wisdom is not appealing 
from a contemporary ethical perspective, it is worth considering the two value systems 
that are being contrasted in the poem. As Abraham Joshua Heschel pointed out, the 
highest values for the peoples of the ancient Mediterranean world were “wisdom, 
wealth, and might??? Baruch joins the Hebrew prophets in exposing the emptiness of 
these values when divorced from “what is pleasing to God,’ which for the Israelites 
means keeping the commandments of the covenant. From a contemporary feminist 
perspective, the ethical message of the poem is that while knowledge is power, the ulti- 
mate goal of education should be to contribute to building a more just society. 

The positive features of the poem of consolation from a feminist perspective were 
previously addressed: the female figure of Zion is portrayed positively as a partner with 
God in calling the Israelites to repentance. The problematic aspects will be addressed 
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here. First, the personification of cities as female, while drawing on the real experiences 
of women, involves a poetic distortion of reality that tends to reinforce negative stereo- 
types of women.*’ Although this particular poem avoids blaming the “woman, 
Jerusalem, for the sins of her children, it participates in a genre that is harmful to women. 
In particular, part of the consolation of Jerusalem is imagining the downfall of her con- 
queror, Babylon: 


^... wretched will be the city that received your offspring. For just as she rejoiced at 
your fall and was glad for your ruin, so she will be grieved at her own desolation. 
I will take away her pride in her great population, and her insolence will be turned 
to grief. For fire will come upon her from the Everlasting for many days, and for a 
long time she will be inhabited by demons" (Bar 4:32-35). 


Rather than promoting solidarity among cities ravaged by war, this genre pits woman- 
cities against one another as rivals. 

On the positive side, the final poem recapitulates the message of the rest of the book, 
about repentance for communal sins, but with a more hopeful vision of the future. The 
imagery of the ingathering of the exiles and rebuilding of Jerusalem, mostly drawn from 
Isa 40-66, allows the audience to imagine a city that is deserving of the name “Righteous 
Peace” (Bar 5:4). Tal Ilan points out the irony of that designation for Jerusalem: “There is 
hardly a city in the world that has endured so much violence or has had so much emo- 
tion invested in its conquest and occupation...Living in Jerusalem makes one daily 
aware of the rhetorical use of peace alongside the jingoism of war that is ever present in 
it? What changes would it take to make “righteous peace” a reality in contemporary 
Jerusalem? The question may sound naive, but failing to ask it means accepting the cur- 
rent situation of conflict and injustice. The ethical message of the poem is not applicable 
only to Jerusalem, of course. It is a reminder to people everywhere not to let go of the 
hope of peace, even when it seems very far out of reach. 


RECEPTION HISTORY 


The figure of Baruch has a more significant “afterlife” in both Jewish and Christian tradi- 
tions than the book of Baruch itself. The Book of Baruch is sometimes called “1 Baruch” 
because there are several other pseudepigraphic works attributed to Baruch. 2 Baruch is 
a Jewish historical-type apocalypse written after the destruction of the Second Temple 
in 70 CE. 3 Baruch is a somewhat later heavenly journey-type apocalypse that contains a 
mixture of Jewish and Christian traditions. 4 Baruch is a collection of Jewish legends 
about Jeremiah and Baruch, redacted by Christians, and dependent on 2 Baruch. In 
none of those later books is Baruch placed in the Babylonian Exile as he is in 1 Baruch. 
Several rabbinic Jewish sources, however, do locate Baruch in the Babylonian exile.** 
According to Seder Olam Rabbah, both Jeremiah and Baruch were exiled together from 
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Egypt to Babylonia (26). In the Babylonian Talmud (Meg. 16b), Baruch is called a 
prophet and is said to have lived through the entire exile. Song of Songs Rabbah adds 
that he taught Ezra Torah during the exile, but he was unable to return from exile with 
Ezra because of his age (5:5). There are no citations of the book of Baruch in rabbinic 
sources, however. 

А fourth-century Christian source, the Apostolic Constitutions, claims that "even 
now on the tenth day ofthe month Gorpiaeus, [the Jews], when they assemble together, 
read the Lamentations of Jeremiah...and Baruch, in which it is written, “This is our 
God, no other can compare with him.... Afterward he appeared on earth and lived 
among men" (Bar 3:35-37).”* The claim is highly suspect, however, given the absence of 
quotations from Baruch in rabbinic literature. Moreover, the Macedonian month 
of Gorpiaeus is elsewhere associated with the high holidays that fall in the month of 
Tishrei, while Lamentations is read liturgically on the Ninth of Av. The last ofthe three 
verses from Baruch quoted in the Apostolic Constitutions (3:37 in NRSV) is also the 
verse from Baruch most often quoted by Western Christian authors, since the appear- 
ance of Wisdom here was understood to refer to the Christ's incarnation through a shift 
to masculine gender in the Latin version. It is not necessary to dismiss Bar 3:37 as a 
Christian interpolation, as some scholars have, since the implied subject in the Greek is 
Wisdom, and Wisdom's appearance on earth is an idea widely attested in Jewish 
wisdom literature.” 

There are no definite allusions to the book of Baruch in the New Testament. The Latin 
translation of Bar 3:37 (Latin 3:38) with a masculine subject created a parallel to John 
1:14, at least in the minds of early Christian exegetes. Even in the Latin, however, the 
wording is quite different: in terris visus est et cum hominibus conversatus est (appeared 
on Earth and associated with human beings) in Bar 3:38, versus caro factum est et habita- 
vit in nobis (was made flesh and dwelled among us) in John 1:14. Originally, in the Greek, 
these were probably two different adaptations of the idea of Wisdom coming to earth, 
rather than a case of direct influence of Baruch on the author ofthe Fourth Gospel, or a 
Christian interpolation into Baruch. A similar case of parallel thinking, but not neces- 
sarily direct influence, is the application of Moses' famous saying about the Torah in 
Deut 30:12-14 to Wisdom in Bar 3:29-30 and to Christ in Rom 10:5-8.°° 

Nevertheless, Bar 3:37[38] is by far the most commonly cited verse of Baruch by 
patristic and medieval Christian exegetes, including Ambrose, Augustine, Cyprian, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Hilary of Poitiers, 
Hippolytus, John Cassian, John Chrysostom, John of Damascus, Lactantius, Rufinus, 
and Theodoret, as well as Thomas Aquinas and John of the Cross.”” Most of these 
authors quote the full passage Bar 3:36-38 (beginning with “This is our God”) to make a 
point about the relationship between the Father and the Son, usually that the Son is 
co-eternal with and equal to the Father. The quotation is often attributed to Jeremiah 
rather than Baruch, presumably because of Jeremiahs greater authority. Augustine 
quotes Bar 3:36-38 in a chapter of City of God about Jeremiah, although he acknowl- 
edges that “some attribute this testimony not to Jeremiah, but to his secretary, who was 
called Baruch; but it is more commonly attributed to Jeremiah”** Athanasius quotes 
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other verses of Baruch in support of Christological claims. In his Orations against the 
Arians, he reads Bar 3:12, “You have forsaken the fountain of Wisdom” (which he con- 
nects to Jer 2:13), as a reference to those who deny the eternity of the Son, whether 
Arians or Jews.?? He also cites the use of the term “the Everlasting” (aicvios) in Bar 
4:20, 22 in support of the Son’s eternity.” 

Early exegetes were not only interested in Baruch’s “testimony” to the Son of God, 
however. Irenaeus quotes a long passage from the poem of consolation, Bar 4:36-5:9, 
which he attributes to Jeremiah, in the context of a discussion of the eschatological 
Jerusalem.*' Jerome alludes to the same poem, which he attributes correctly to 
Baruch, as an example of the power of repentance.*” Ambrose, too, cites Baruch in 
his work on repentance.** Clement of Alexandria finds scriptural support in Bar 
3:16-19 (alongside Plato!) for a diatribe against the display of wealth.** Basil the Great 
quotes Bar 3:3 as testimony to the immutability of God.** Methodius quotes Baruch 
(though he attributes the words to Jeremiah) on two points: Bar 3:14-15 on the inac- 
cessibility of wisdom, and Bar 3:24-25 on the incomprehensibility of God.^? For 
Augustine, Baruch provides evidence for the existence of giants before the Flood 
(Bar 3:26-28)." He also cites Bar 2:31 three times in support of the doctrine of 
predestination.^* 


CONCLUSION 


Although the book of Baruch is cited relatively rarely by ancient exegetes, it enjoyed 
authority and inclusion in most Bible manuscripts because of its association with the 
prophet Jeremiah. Even when it was recognized as a separate book from Jeremiah, it 
was no doubt Baruchs status as Jeremiah's scribe that gave his book authority. In 
modern scholarship the book of Baruch is understood as pseudepigraphical, and for 
many years, it was viewed as a poorly edited pastiche of different genres. Only in 
recent decades has it come to be valued as a coherent work of literature and theologi- 
cal reflection in its own right. From a historical perspective, it can be read as an 
example of the creative reuse of scriptures by a Jewish author (or authors) of the 
Hellenistic or Roman period. Its message about alienation, sin, repentance, and res- 
toration is presented from different angles through the genres of confessional prayer, 
wisdom poem, and prophetic poem of consolation. Its Deuteronomic theology, 
which unites the various parts of the book, is very typical of the literature of ancient 
Judaism. From a contemporary perspective of faith, especially from a Christian per- 
spective, this theology can seem oppressive. A critical reading of Baruch is certainly 
appropriate, especially from a feminist standpoint, but it is important to be open to 
the challenges that Baruch poses to Western assumptions about individual autonomy 
and moral responsibility. It is a powerful reminder to take responsibility for one's 
own part in perpetuating structures of social injustice, even when one feels oppressed 
by them. 
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DEBORAH LEVINE GERA 


INTRODUCTION: THE STORY 


THE apocryphal Book of Judith is undoubtedly a Jewish text written by, and intended 
for, Jews, but it survived in Greek in the Christian context of the Septuagint. The most 
dramatic moment in the work is when Judith—whose name means Jewess—beheads 
the drunken Assyrian commander Holophernes at an intimate gathering for two. Judith, 
a pious and glamorous widow, charms and deceives Holophernes, the enemy of her peo- 
ple, and she prays earnestly to God immediately before cutting off Holophernes’ head. 
This combination of blood, beauty, trickery, and religion has proven virtually irresistible 
over the centuries, with countless artists portraying the vivid and gory scene of decapi- 
tation. Judith's daring act, which quickly led to a decisive victory of the Israelites over the 
Assyrians, undoubtedly contributed to the great popularity of the Book of Judith, but it 
also points to some of the questions raised by the work. Are Judith, Holophernes, and 
the other characters in the work historical figures? Is Judith’s seductive, deceptive con- 
duct acceptable as moral behavior? Is she a feminist heroine? What role does God play 
in the book and what is the book’s message? Some of these questions are more easily 
answered than others. 

First, a brief look at the story. The Book of Judith opens with a war between two 
seemingly historical rulers, Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Assyrians, and Arphaxad, 
king of the Medes. Nebuchadnezzar soundly defeats Arphaxad and then sends his 
chief of staff Holophernes on a punitive military campaign (Jdt 1:1-2:20). 
Holophernes destroys the fields, flocks, and towns of those who resist him, as well as 
the local shrines, so that Nebuchadnezzar alone will be worshipped as a god (2:28-3:10). 
It is only when Holophernes approaches the Israelite town of Bethulia that he 
encounters resistance. The people of Bethulia are told by the high priest in Jerusalem, 
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Joakim, that they must block the Assyrian army’s path to Jerusalem and its temple, and 
should prepare for war. The Israelites also pray to God, who, in his single appearance 
іп the book, is said to hear their prayers and be aware of their distress (4:1-15). 
Holophernes learns about the Israelite enemy from his ally, the Ammonite Achior, 
but is greatly angered by Achior’s suggestion that God may well defend his people, 
since Holophernes sees Nebuchadnezzar alone as divinely powerful (5:1-21). 
Holophernes expels Achior from the Assyrian camp, and he is brought to Bethulia, 
where he informs the Israelites of his exchange with Holophernes (5:22-6:21). 
Holophernes then besieges Bethulia and captures its water springs. When water sup- 
plies run low, the people of Bethulia press their leaders to surrender, and Uzziah, the 
chief leader, promises to capitulate if there is no relief within five days (7:1-32). It is at 
this point that the pious, wealthy, and beautiful widow, Judith, steps on stage. Judith 
summons Uzziah and his fellow leaders to her home. In a lengthy speech, she repri- 
mands the town leaders for setting a five-day limit for the surrender, an ultimatum 
which she interprets as a lack of faith in God (8:1-36). Judith then takes matters into 
her own hands. After praying to God (9:1-14), she bathes and dresses carefully in 
beautiful clothing and jewelry. Judith leaves Bethulia for the Assyrian camp, accom- 
panied only by her maid, who carries kosher food supplies in a bag (10:1-14). In the 
Assyrian camp, Judith charms and deceives Holophernes, telling him that the 
Israelites have angered God who will bring about their downfall (10:18-12:4). For 
three days, Judith remains in the Assyrian camp, going out in the evenings to bathe 
and to pray to God. Holophernes then invites Judith to a party, intending to seduce 
her, but he drinks a great deal of wine and collapses on his couch. Judith seizes 
Holophernes’ sword and, after a brief prayer, cuts off the head of the sleeping general 
(12:5-13:10). She returns to Bethulia with her maid, who carries Holophernes’ head in 
the food bag. Judith is celebrated by Uzziah and the townspeople for her deed, and 
when Асһіог the Ammonite learns of these events, he converts to Judaism (13:11-14:10). 
The Israelites, following Judith’s advice, attack the Assyrian army, and the enemy is 
quickly defeated (14:11-15:7). Judith is praised by all, sings a victory song, and joins in 
a procession to Jerusalem (15:8-16:17). At the close of the book, she returns to her 
quiet life at home, where she lives until the age of 105. All of Israel mourn her when 
she dies (16:18-25). 

In sum, the Book of Judith is a salvation story, telling of a crisis and its resolution. The 
crisis operates on several levels. It is a theological clash over the identity of the true, 
supreme deity, a contest between the God of Israel and Nebuchadnezzar, king of the 
Assyrians, who is presented as a rival to God. At the same time, the struggle is a military 
and political one, a war between an imperialist nation, the Assyrians, and a people, the 
Israelites, who do not wish to be occupied and conquered. It is also the account of the 
charged encounter between the beautiful Jewess Judith and the lustful Assyrian general 
Holophernes. All ends well: Judith kills Holophernes, the Israelites vanquish the 
Assyrians, and God defeats Nebuchadnezzar, if from a distance and indirectly. In addi- 
tion to this external contest between the Assyrians and the Israelites, the book also 
depicts an internal struggle within the Israelite community on the proper way to deal 
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with grave danger when God seems to be absent. Judith interprets God’s ways to her 
fellow Israelites, and demonstrates that prayer and trust in God should be combined 
with active resistance to the enemy. The book indicates that Jerusalem and its temple 
must be protected at all costs, there is to be no submission to a foreign power, and all 
means, including deception and killing, are legitimate in achieving this aim. The victory 
described in Judith is twofold: an external victory over a foreign enemy and their alleged 
god, and an internal one over defeatist Israelites. 


HISTORICITY AND DATE 


Тһе very first verse of the book “In the twelfth year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
ruled over the Assyrians in the great city of Nineveh, in the days of Arphaxad, who ruled 
over the Medes in Ecbatana}; (Jdt 1:1) reveals two of the work's essential characteristics: 
the book is pseudo-historical and it is heavily influenced by the Hebrew Bible. The 
Median king Arphaxad is otherwise unknown, while Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Assyrians, is plainly a fictional figure, a combination of the two outstanding royal ene- 
mies of the biblical Israelites, Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Babylonians and Sennacherib, 
king of the Assyrians. Another element found in this opening verse, the precise dating to 
the twelfth year of the fictional Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, points to a third characteristic 
feature, the delight which the author takes in specific, if false, detail. Time and again the 
reader is presented with patently false or incredible information. Holophernes and his 
vast army cover a circular route of five hundred kilometers in a mere three days (2:21), 
while Judith’s native town of Bethulia, said to control an otherwise unknown narrow 
mountain pass leading to Jerusalem (4:7), cannot actually be assigned a precise location 
in Palestine. Many other places mentioned in the work, including most of the towns sur- 
rounding Bethulia, are equally difficult to identify. Judith is allotted a genealogy far 
longer than any given to a biblical woman, some sixteen ancestors, and her ancestors all 
bear the names of biblical figures who are linked to a variety of tribes (8:1). In this fash- 
ion, the author both honors Judith and hints at her fictional, ideal status, for she is pre- 
sented as a composite, generic Israelite woman who belongs to all of the tribes. The 
author regularly uses exaggerated but evocative details to make it plain to his readers 
that his account is not factually true in the narrow sense, but is nonetheless true in a 
broader, meta-historical way. His paradigmatic story is not restricted to a specific time 
or place: its message on God’s power to defend the Israelites and defeat any aggressive 
enemy who may arise is timeless and universal." 

Over the centuries scholars have nonetheless attempted to pinpoint a historical ker- 
nel underlying the book, and this search has often focused upon the figure of 
Nebuchadnezzar, with over twenty actual kings, spanning nearly a millennium, put for- 
ward as the “real” Nebuchadnezzar. Even after identifying Nebuchadnezzar to their sat- 
isfaction, commentators have rarely been able to find further contemporary figures who 
are the counterparts of Arphaxad, Holophernes, etc. Curiously enough, few scholarly 
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attempts have been made to assign a real name and figure to the heroine of the story, 
Judith, who has generally been seen as an allegorical figure, representing endangered 
Israel. Modern commentators no longer strive to establish the historicity of the story 
and accept that the work is fiction. 

The Book of Judith contains many historical allusions, allusions spanning some five 
centuries, which, needless to say, do not supply a coherent dramatic date for the work. It 
opens with an anachronistic combination of Assyrians, Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
Medes. The Assyrians ruled their empire in the seventh century все, Nebuchadnezzar 
was king of the Babylonians in the sixth century BcE, and the Medes were still inde- 
pendent in the first half of that century. The Israelites are said to have recently returned 
from the Babylonian exile and rebuilt the temple (Jdt 4:3; 5:18-19), but the campaign 
against Bethulia is said to take place in the eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign 
(2:1), the precise date of the destruction of the temple by the biblical Nebuchadnezzar 
seventy years earlier. The work also includes Persian names, equipment, and practices of 
the fifth and fourth centuries BCE. 

Several considerations help determine the actual date of composition, as opposed to 
the dramatic date. The Christian author Clement of Rome alludes to the text of Judith at 
about 96 CE, a firm indication that the work appeared before that date. Since there are no 
traces in the work of the Roman conquest of Palestine, Judith should be dated before 
63 BCE, when Pompey captured Jerusalem. Hasmonean influence is paramount: the book's 
strong Hasmonean flavor led to the association of Judith with the story of Hanukkah in 
medieval times. It is plain that the Seleucid king Antiochus IV Epiphanes, who pro- 
claimed himself a god and destroyed the holy places of other religions influenced the 
fashioning of Nebuchadnezzar. Holophernes’ death at the hands of Judith is similar to 
the decapitation of the Seleucid general Nicanor by Judah the Maccabee, particularly as 
depicted in 1 and 2 Maccabees; the sequence of events in 1 Масс 7:39-50 and chapters 
9-16 of the book of Judith is particularly close. The temple in Jerusalem and its altar and 
vessels are said to have been polluted and then reconsecrated (Jdt 4:1-3), rather than 
destroyed and rebuilt, again pointing to the activities of Judah the Maccabee and the 
events of 164 BCE (1 Macc 4:36-51). Judith herself can be seen as a counterpart to Judah 
and resembles him in her name, pious character, defense of Jerusalem and its temple, 
and her victory song. The geographical boundaries of Israelite sovereignty in the book— 
the inclusion of Samaria (conquered by John Hyrcanus in 107 BCE) and exclusion of the 
coastal cities and Galilee—seem to reflect the situation in the Hasmonean period, as do 
the political institutions of the Israelites, such as the council of elders, the gerousia (Jdt 
4:8) and the high priest who acts as a military commander (4:6-7). In addition, Achior’s 
conversion is thought to have been influenced by the conversion of the Idumaeans by 
Hyrcanus (135-104 BCE) and the Itureans by Aristobulus (104-103 BCE). Scholars also 
find parallels between Judith and the only reigning Hasmonean queen, Shelamzion or 
Salome Alexandra, who ruled in Judea (76-67 BCE), but Judith, unlike the less virtuous 
queen, does not govern, form alliances, or send off armies to war and the book should 
probably be dated earlier. In sum, a date of about 100 ВСЕ is the most likely date of 
composition.” 
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CHARACTERS AND STRUCTURE 


One major theme of the Book of Judith is the contest between Nebuchadnezzar and God 
as to who is the true god, but neither figure plays an extensive direct role in the book. 
Readers are presented at the very outset with both the human and the seemingly divine 
features of Nebuchadnezzar. He is an angry, belligerent, and vengeful figure, who 
soundly defeats his enemies, single-handedly kills his foe Arphaxad, and then plots his 
revenge on those nations who did not originally come to his aid. The author of Judith 
hints at Nebuchadnezzar’s aspiration to godlike status in a subtle way, using epithets 
(Lord of the entire earth: Jdt 2:5), commands (forbidding the transgression of his word: 
2:13) and actions (swearing by his own might: 2:12) which are the exclusive province of 
God in the Hebrew Bible.” Nebuchadnezzar himself makes no direct claims to divinity, 
and it is his underling Holophernes who states explicitly that he is a god (6:2) and 
demands that the king be worshipped to the exclusion of all other deities (3:8). After his 
initial victories, Nebuchadnezzar turns matters over to his chief of staff, Holophernes, 
and disappears as an active character. From the second chapter of the book onwards, 
Holophernes replaces the ruler as the chief aggressor and villain of the story. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s removal from the scene transforms him into a more remote and pos- 
sibly more ominous figure. At the close of the book, after “a single Hebrew woman has 
shamed the house of Nebuchadnezzar” (14:18) and the Assyrian army have been thor- 
oughly vanquished by the Israelites and their God, no mention is made of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reaction to the defeat. He is erased, as it were, and simply disappears 
from the story. 

While Nebuchadnezzar is shown at close quarters in the opening of Judith, God is a 
distant figure throughout. God is addressed and supplicated regularly by various partic- 
ipants in the story from chapter 4 onwards, but is barely present in the work as an actual 
character. He appears only in a single half-verse, where he is said to listen to the Israelites’ 
prayers and be aware of their tribulations (4:13). This brief divine appearance assures the 
readers of Judith that all will be well in the end, but the Israelites of the story are given no 
hint of God’s attention and must have faith in an unseen and unheard God while dealing 
with their fate on their own. We see God and his workings chiefly through Judith’s eyes: 
she describes God in her theological reprimand of the leaders of Bethulia, in her prayer, 
and in her victory song, 

Тһе two central characters of the book are Judith and Holophernes, and they play par- 
allel roles, representing and championing God and Nebuchadnezzar respectively. 
Holophernes is present virtually throughout; the book has been described as the Tragedy 
of Holophernes.* His behavior changes in the course of the work. At first, Holophernes is 
presented as a harsh, intolerant, and invincible military commander, who conquers 
numerous territories and leaves death and destruction in his wake. He is unwilling to 
heed Achior’s wise words about the ways of the Israelite God and unable to acknowledge 
the existence of a powerful deity other than Nebuchadnezzar. Once Holophernes comes 
into contact with Judith, his entire manner changes. From his very first encounter with 
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Judith, when Holophernes arises from his jewel-encrusted bed and walks along a path lit 
by silver lamps to greet her (10:20-21), the Assyrian general is transformed from a bellig- 
erent conqueror into a passive, gullible, and luxury-loving figure.” After vehemently 
rejecting Achior' true words, Holophernes readily believes Judith’s lying tale and admires 
her wisdom. He confesses to his eunuch Bagoas that he must sleep with Judith to avoid 
shame and ridicule, but then becomes too drunk to do so. Judith seduces and unmans 
Holophernes with her flattery and cleverness, in addition to her beauty, and the belliger- 
ent conqueror ends his days shamefully, at “the hand of a woman” (Jdt 14:18).° 
Holophernes is found in the book even beyond his death in chapter 13, for his decapitated 
head is brought to Bethulia and his tent and its furnishings—a symbolic representation of 
his might and power—are dedicated to God in Jerusalem. 

God's champion, the pious, wealthy, and beautiful widow, Judith, first appears only 
midway in the book, in chapter 8, but then remains at the center of the action until the 
very end of the work. Her late appearance is sometimes thought to be a miscalculation on 
the part of the author, but her entry at the lowest point of the work, when the Israelites 
despair and are about to surrender to the Assyrians, serves as a turning point, with Judith 
initiating the series of reversals which lead to the Israelites’ triumph. Judiths husband, 
Manasseh, who most unusually is identified through her tribe and her family (Jdt 8:2), is 
conveniently dead, and her situation as a rich, independent widow affords her a great deal 
of latitude. Nonetheless, when she is first introduced, Judith leads a devout and ascetic 
life, fasting on weekdays, wearing plain widow's weeds, and spending her days in a simple 
structure on her roof. Judith, who has no male support or protection, has been taken to 
represent the allegorical archetype of vulnerable Israel, but she is in fact quite strong- 
minded and does not see herself as weak or helpless. When citing the biblical story of the 
rape of Dinah, for instance, Judith identifies with Dinahs vengeful brother Simeon, 
whom she mentions by name, rather than with the unnamed victim, Dinah. She also 
delights in the revenge Simeon takes upon the women of Shechem (Jdt 9:2-4). 

In her prayer before leaving Bethulia, Judith asks God to grant her both force and 
deceitful words (Jdt 9:10, 13; see too 16:8) and deception—in deeds as well as words—is 
an integral part of Judith’s plan. She begins by exchanging her widow’s weeds for beauti- 
ful clothing and jewelry, disguising her ascetic pious self, so to speak, and appearing on 
the outside as a seductive woman. In the Assyrian camp, Judith charms and deceives 
Holophernes with her glamorous appearance and guileful words. She toys with him, 
uttering such ambiguous and ironic reassurances as “My Lord will not fail in his under- 
takings” (11:6), meaning, in fact, that God will not fail in destroying Holophernes, even 
as Holophernes understands her words to mean that he himself will not fail. Perhaps the 
most interesting lie uttered by Judith in her false tale to Holophernes is declaring herself 
Gods emissary (11:16). This seems to be wishful thinking, for Judith has selected herself 
to act on behalf of the Israelites, and there is no explicit indication by the author that 
God has chosen her in any way. 

While Judith transforms herself externally into an exceptionally captivating and 
enticing woman, one who attracts the attention of male Israelites and Assyrians alike 
(Jdt 10:7, 10, 14, 19, 23), she remains the same on the inside, a thoroughly pious—and 
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chaste—woman who even in the Assyrian camp bathes ritually, prays to God, and eats 
only kosher food. The fleece upon which Judith reclines in her final encounter with 
Holophernes (12:15-16) points to the two simultaneous worlds that she inhabits: the 
fleece may be an item of Oriental luxury suitable for a banquet, and she may well lie on it 
in seductive fashion, but Judith nonetheless sits apart from Holophernes and this fleece 
has been used by her when eating her separate, kosher meals. 

After the Israelites defeat the Assyrian forces, Judith, praised by all, sings a song, and 
leads a group of women in song and dance. In general, the Israelite women act as a back- 
ground chorus in the work and regularly participate with men in public assemblies. The 
women of Jerusalem pray alongside their husbands in sackcloth and ashes when their 
city is under threat (Jdt 4:10-12), while the women of Bethulia join in the assembly con- 
vened to question Achior (6:16) and are part of the crowd which demands that Uzziah 
surrender their besieged city (7:23). Such participation may be a sign of the depth of the 
crisis, rather than an egalitarian sharing of the public sphere by women. 

In the victory procession, the Israelite women form a chorus of dancers in Judith’s 
honor (Jdt 15:12), while Judith herself takes on a double role. Biblical women tradition- 
ally celebrate the exploits of a victor in song, and here Judith is both the triumphant vic- 
tor and the female singer. The male Israelites are said to follow in Judith’s wake in this 
procession, just as virtually all the male characters in the book—Holophernes, Achior, 
Joakim, and Uzziah—have meekly followed Judith’s lead throughout the tale: all dance 
to her tune. 

Elsewhere Judith does not show much sympathy toward, or interest in, women. She 
does not speaka single direct word to her maid, whom she uses as little more than a pack 
mule. This anonymous servant—Judith is the only named female character in the work— 
manages Judith’s household and accompanies her mistress on her dangerous mission, 
carrying kosher food on the way out and Holophernes head on their return, but there is 
no clue as to her thoughts, and she does not utter a single word. She continues to serve 
Judith upon their return to Bethulia and is freed by her mistress many years later, shortly 
before Judith’s death. Later versions of the story assign the maid a name, Abra, based on 
the Greek word for favored maidservant, and painters often include the maid as Judiths 
accomplice in the actual act of killing Holophernes. The apocryphal text says nothing of 
her age, ethnicity, or appearance and Abra is portrayed in these paintings in a variety of 
ways. She can be old or young, ugly, or beautiful; at times the maidservant is no less lovely 
than Judith herself. The eunuch Bagoas, Holophernes’ most trusted servant, is the coun- 
terpart of Judith’s nameless maid, but he is granted a livelier and more prominent role. 
Holophernes confides in Bagoas and sends him to speak politely and persuasively to 
Judith. Bagoas is also the one to discover Holophernes’ headless body and his emotional, 
melodramatic reaction is reminiscent of the role played by eunuchs in Greek tales of the 
Persian court.’ Biblical servants are generally quieter. 

At the close of the book, Judith returns to her secluded life at home, where she lives 
quietly until the age of 105. She remains a chaste widow, until the end of her days, even 
though many men desire her (Jdt 16:18-25). It seems that Judith must leave the public 
sphere and withdraw from all political, military, or sexual activities, if she is to be 
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re-integrated into Bethulia.* At the same time, this withdrawal allows Judith to retain 
her wealth and independence and return to her autonomous, ascetic lifestyle. All of 
Israel mourn her when she dies, and Judith is buried alongside her husband. “There was 
no one who frightened the Israelites during Judith’s lifetime and for many years after her 
death,” states the author in the final verse (Jdt 16:25), in a variation of the formula “The 
land was quiet for 40 (or 80) years, found in conjunction with the deaths of Othniel, 
Ehud, Deborah, and Gideon in Judges (Judg 3:11, 30; 5:31; 8:28). If Nebuchadnezzar sim- 
ply disappears at the end of the work, Judith is domesticated and silenced, but nonethe- 
less honored and assimilated to a biblical judge. 


BIBLICAL INFLUENCES, ORIGINAL 
LANGUAGE, AND AUTHOR 


The Book of Judith contains numerous allusions to biblical scenes, motifs, and language, 
and it is plain that the author wished to lend to the work a biblical aura, and perhaps the 
authority of a biblical text as well. The paradigmatic story of salvation found in the Book 
of Judith owes a great deal to Exod 1-15, where weak and frightened Israelites cry out to 
God when they are threatened by an arrogant king and his formidable army. 
Nebuchadnezzar is portrayed as a latter-day Pharaoh, while his Assyrian forces are 
assimilated to the Egyptians of Exodus. Judith, a “female Moses,” includes phrases and 
motifs from the Song of the Sea (Exodus 15) both in her prayer and victory song. When 
God, in his single appearance in the book, hears the Israelites’ cries and sees their afflic- 
tion (Jdt 4:13), this seems to echo an action of God found in Exodus (3:9). 

Other biblical salvation stories underlie the work as well. The danger presented by 
Nebuchadnezzar, his commander Holophernes, and the Assyrian army to Jerusalem is 
reminiscent of the threat posed by the biblical Sennacherib, his officer Rabshakeh, and 
their Assyrian forces, with Judith perhaps playing the role of Hezekiah (2 Kings 18-19 = 
Isa 36-37).'° Another obvious influence on the tale is the Judges account of Jael killing 
the sleeping general Sisera in her tent (Judg 4-5): both Uzziah and Achior bless Judith 
with phrases used to praise Jael (Judg 5:24; Jdt 13:18; 14:7). Judith resembles Deborah as 
well as Jael. Like Jael, she uses guile and stealth to kill an enemy, while her moral authority 
over males and her celebration of God and the Israelite victory in song is reminiscent 
of Deborah. Judith has characteristics of a great many other biblical women, including 
the intelligent, tactful, and eloquent Abigail and the prophetess and singer Miriam. The 
resemblance between Esther—a beautiful and seductive woman who saves her people 
from the threat of foreigners—and Judith is particularly interesting. The two heroines 
were linked together in Christian writings from early times onwards,'' and it is likely 
that Judith became associated with the holiday of Hanukkah in medieval Jewish circles 
under the influence ofthe link between Esther and the parallel holiday of Purim. Judith 
is sometimes seen as a revised, religious version of Esther, since Esther of the Hebrew 
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Bible does not pray to God (who is never mentioned in the work) and has no qualms 
about marrying a non-Jew and sharing his food. A much more pious Esther is depicted 
in the Additions to Esther found in the Septuagint, and here it is quite possible that the 
change in Esther' character is due in turn to the influence of the Book of Judith.'? 

Judith can also be compared to several male biblical heroes, in addition to Moses and 
Judah the Maccabee. One such hero is David who singlehandedly defeats the Israelites’ 
worst foe, decapitating Goliath and taking his head to Jerusalem (1 Sam 17:50-54). Another 
is Ehud who uses duplicity in word and deed to gain a private audience with King Eglon of 
Moab and then kills him (Judg 3:15-26). The description of the discovery of Eglon’s body 
by his servants seems to have left its mark on Bagoas’ discovery of the dead Holophernes 
(Jdt 14:13-19). Other scenes such as the fasting Israelites supplicating God in sackcloth and 
ashes (Jdt 4:9-15) and the terrible drought in Bethulia (Jdt 7:20-32) also owe something to 
biblical precedents (Joel 1-2 and Jon 3; Exod 17 and Num 20, respectively).'? 

Biblical language is another important feature of Judith. There is no extant trace of an 
early Hebrew text of Judith, not even a single fragment, but many Hebraisms, calques, or 
literal translations of Hebrew biblical expressions, such as “all flesh” and “to strike with 
the mouth of a sword” are found in the Greek text. The syntax, too, is often Septuagintal; 
that is, it reflects Hebrew constructions, rather than Greek ones (although there are some 
passages of elegant Greek as well). The strong Septuagintal flavor of the text contributes 
to its biblical feel and also raises the question of the original language of the Book of 
Judith. Was the Septuagint text translated from a Hebrew original, or was the work origi- 
nally written in Greek by an author who was well acquainted with the Hebrew Bible and 
generally used the style of the Septuagint? The question of the original language of 
Judith—once almost unanimously thought to be Hebrew—has received a great deal of 
attention in recent years, and there is now a tendency to argue for a Greek original.'* 

Pinning down the book’s original language is not only a worthwhile task in and of 
itself, but also might provide clues as to the author's background. The author was plainly 
acquainted with Greek literature, in addition to the Bible; Herodotus is the Greek writer 
whose influence is most apparent.'? Nebuchadnezzar's mention of earth and water as a 
token of submission apparently stems from the parallel demand made by Persian kings 
uniquely found in Herodotus, while the narrow pass leading from Bethulia to Jerusalem 
is reminiscent ofthe role played Бу Thermypolae in Xerxes attack on Greece. Achior is a 
counselor who has much in common with wise advisers in Herodotus, and Judith is like 
the warrior queen Tomyris, who dips the head of her dead enemy Cyrus the Great in a 
wineskin filled with blood; the two women are closely linked in several works of medi- 
evalliterature. Whatever its original language, the book's emphasis on the observance of 
Jewish law and the proper attitude toward God leaves no room for doubt that the author 
was a Jew (a male Jew, in all likelihood, for there is nothing to indicate that the author 
was a woman, and there are next to no traces of a female voice or perspective in the 
book). Judith may have been composed in either Hebrew or Greek, by a Jew who was 
familiar with both Greek culture and Hebrew scriptures. The importance allotted to 
Jerusalem and its temple points to a Palestinian author, as does the influence of 
Hasmonean events and issues. 
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If Judith was originally composed in Greek that would explain why it was not accepted 
into the canon of the Hebrew Bible. A Hebrew Judith, on the other hand, may have been 
thought too similar to the Book of Esther or may have been composed too late to be a 
candidate for inclusion. It is also possible that the heroine herself was considered too 
independent or that the process of the Ammonite Achior’s conversion, which does not 
follow the rules later formulated by the rabbis, led to the exclusion of the book. Whatever 
the explanation, the Book of Judith did not become part of the Hebrew Bible, and the 
tale of Judith disappeared from Jewish tradition for nearly a thousand years, only to 
resurface in Hebrew tales, liturgical poems, commentaries on the Talmud, and Jewish 
legal codes in medieval times. 


JEROME'S JUDITH 


The most influential adaptation of the Septuagint tale of Judith was Jerome’s Vulgate 
version, which includes only about half of the earlier Greek text and is one third 
shorter. Jerome translated the Book of Judith into Latin at about 400 СЕ, stating in his 
preface to the work that an Aramaic text was his source, but there is no trace of such an 
Aramaic version. It is clear that Jerome made use of the Vetus Latina, a Latin transla- 
tion of the Septuagint dating back to the third century cz, while incorporating con- 
siderable changes of his own. He shortened the Vetus Latina narrative, stressed the 
moral and religious message of the story, and portrayed Judith as a less independent 
figure, emphasizing her chastity and virtue.'° Such taming of Judith did not begin (or 
end) with Jerome. Clement of Rome, the earliest source to cite the Book of Judith, 
strays from the Septuagint text and has Judith request permission from the elders of 
Bethulia to go to the Assyrian camp (1 Clem. 55:3-4), when in fact she neither asks for 
their permission nor reveals her plans (Jdt 8:32-34). Jerome transmutes Judith into a 
more modest, moral, and manageable figure, and his chaste and virtuous Judith later 
became a symbol of the Church and a prefiguration of the Virgin Mary. When the 
Septuagint writes that Judith “made herself very beautiful to beguile the eyes of all the 
men who would see her” (LXX Jdt 10:4), the Vulgate states that Judith’s beauty came 
from God, causing her to appear incomparably lovely to all eyes, and adds that her 
dressing up stemmed not from sensuality but from virtue (non ex libidine sed ex vir- 
tute pendebat Vg. Jdt 10:4). Judith is also assigned a guardian angel in the Vulgate, an 
angel who watches over her throughout her mission and guards her chastity (Vg Jdt 
13:20). In the Septuagint, the High Priest Joakim congratulates Judith after she slays 
Holophernes, saying, “You have done all this by your own hand” (LXX Jdt 15:10), but 
in the Vulgate, Judith’s active, killing hand is transformed into God's hand that 
strengthens her. Her assassination of Holophernes becomes the act of a woman anx- 
ious to preserve her chastity, rather than the deed of a heroine who saves her city 
(Vg Jdt 15:11). There are many further instances in the Vulgate where Judith is domes- 
ticated in this way. 
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From ancient times onwards, then, two substantially different versions ofthe Book of 
Judith, the Septuagint and the Vulgate, were in circulation, in their original languages as 
wellas in translation. 

Jerome’s Vulgate version was greatly influential throughout Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages, Renaissance, and Reformation, inspiring many musical, dramatic, and 
visual representations of the story." The King James Bible used the Septuagint as the 
basis for its translation, but that was an exception, and Jerome's text reigned until the 
nineteenth century when new translations of the Septuagint were made. In recent years 
the status of the Vulgate has changed, even among Catholics who term the book deu- 
terocanonical. The 1546 Council of Trent stated that the Latin Vulgate was sacred, 
authoritative, and canonical, but the Catholic Church’s new official Latin Bible, the Nova 
Vulgata, has replaced Jerome's version of Judith with a text based on the Vetus Latina 
(i.e., a text based on the Septuagint Judith). Martin Luther's Bible of 1534 placed Judith 
among the non-canonical intertestamental books and its translation of Judith was based 
on the Vulgate, the only book not translated from Hebrew or Greek, but modern 
Protestant editions of the Apocrypha often use translations of the Septuagint version. 


THE FIGURE OF JUDITH: MORAL 
AND FEMINIST AMBIGUITIES 


Judith is depicted as being particularly close to God: She is God-fearing and God- 
knowing. She is a learned and wise woman, punctilious in her religious observance, who 
knows God's ways and uses her theological understanding to turn to action and save her 
people. Unusual for a biblical woman, Judith makes a great many religious pronounce- 
ments, and her pious lifestyle lends weight to her theology. She is also deceptive, seduc- 
tive, and violent and has no qualms about using her religious observance and knowledge 
to trick and manipulate Holophernes. Modern readers are often troubled by Judith’s lies, 
by her daunting act of decapitation, and by her role as a femme fatale, and it is not easy to 
reconcile the various facets of her words and deeds. In the work itself, Uzziah, Achior, 
the high priest Joakim, and the women and men of Israel bless and praise Judith, and 
there is no hint of any reservations about her doings. She clearly is a positive figure in the 
authors eyes, and the author uses Judith as a mouthpiece for his own views. His heroine's 
Deuteronomistic theology overlaps with that of Achior, who is another positive character, 
a character who has the good sense to convert to Judaism. Judith repeatedly stresses 
God's involvement in the Israelite victory, stating that God has rescued Israel through 
her hand, the paradoxical “hand of a woman" (Jdt 8:33; 9:10; 12:4; 13:14; 16:5), and it is a 
combination of Judith’s initiative and God’s assistance that leads to salvation. 

Judith acts unselfishly for the good of her community and saves her people from 
conquest and destruction: exceptional dangers may well be thought to justify the 
exceptional means she uses. In the Hebrew Bible, vulnerable figures often lie and 
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deceive to preserve their community and they are admired for it; the midwives of 
Exodus 1 and Ehud of Judg 3 are two such instances. Despite these biblical precedents, 
it probably is best to acknowledge that there is a gap between modern moral perspec- 
tives and ancient ones: the ethics of the period of Judith’s composition are not identical 
with our own.'® 

Judith’s deeds raise feminist questions as well. At first sight, Judith, the savior of her 
people, seems to have the makings of a feminist heroine. She is undoubtedly superior to 
all the men who surround her, superior in wisdom as well as in action. Judith is strong 
and self-reliant, controlled and calm, and in many ways she seems to be an androgynous 
figure, an honorary male, so to speak. Her concerns and outlook have little to do with 
the world of flesh and blood women. She shows no kindness toward her maidservant 
and identifies with Simeon the avenger, rather than the endangered Dinah. She also uses 
her beauty and seductiveness, so-called women’s weapons, to deceive and kill, and her 
depiction as a predatory femme fatale is certainly problematic from a feminist perspec- 
tive. Judith’s role in the plot requires that she be without family ties, attractive, and 
deceptive, while her role as a religious authority and mouthpiece for the author’s theo- 
logical ideas requires that she be wise, pious, and observant. This makes Judith a com- 
plex and sometimes contradictory figure, but not a feminist one.’ 


RECEPTION HISTORY 


Judith is a striking figure, perhaps the liveliest of the apocryphal heroines, and her story 
has inspired many, many writers, musicians, and artists. There are operas, oratorios, 
plays, novels, poems, and films about Judith, and she is found on Hanukkah menorahs, 
Jewish marriage contracts, and in medieval manuscript illuminations. Paintings of 
Judith, often depicting her just before or after the beheading of Holofernes, have been 
particularly popular over the centuries. No single book could survey all the works 
inspired by the Book of Judith, works in a variety of media with a variety of messages.”° 
Three instances will have to suffice here. The painting of Judith beheading Holophernes 
by the celebrated female artist of the seventeenth century, Artemisia Gentileschi, is 
thought to be autobiographical, with Artemisia portraying herself as Judith and her rap- 
ist Tassi as Holophernes. Donatellos sculpture of Judith and Holofernes became a civic 
landmark and symbol of Renaissance Florence, a metaphor of Medici rule, while the 
superb Vivaldi oratorio Juditha triumphans celebrated the victory of the Christian 
Venetians over the Turks in 1716. 
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DORON MENDELS 


For the reader to understand the theology, ethics, and complex literary composition of 
1 Maccabees, some general comments are needed concerning one of our most impor- 
tant sources for the history of the first Hasmonaeans who established a Jewish dynasty 
in Palestine. The book starts with a short summary of the events leading to the 
Maccabean upheaval іп 168 BcE culminating with the death of the last of the 
Hasmonaean brothers in 135 BCE. In other words, almost forty years are epitomized in 
sixteen chapters. The book was probably written in Hebrew and only then translated 
into Greek; a kind of “Targumic Greek” that was an attempt to imitate the Greek of the 
LXX can be a possibility as well, but this assumption needs substantial proof. The 
Church Fathers Origen and Jerome claimed that they saw a Hebrew text of1 Maccabees. 
Indeed, quite a few Hebraisms can be detected in the extant text in Greek, which is 
included in some manuscripts of the LXX, and later in the Vulgate.’ The latest date 
appearing in the book is the death of Simeon and the taking over by his son John 
(Hyrcanus), events that occurred in 135/4 BCE. The book was composed at some point in 
the year/s thereafter probably in the first years of John Hyrcanus.” 

1 Maccabees is composed of three parts, offering lives (“bioi”) of the three 
Hasmonaean brothers Judah, Jonathan, and Simeon who ruled successively, with an 
introduction of two chapters on events, which occurred before and during the life of the 
founding father of the Hasmonaean dynasty, Mattathias (1-2). The main theme of the 
book is the war of the Hasmonaean family against the Seleucids and their gradual par- 
ticipation in the political games of the neighboring Hellenistic kings and claimants to 
kingship, until the declaration of Jewish independence by Simeon and its aftermath. 
Sub-themes are interwoven in the main subject of the book; they play a significant role 
within the narrative and are closely related to it. They are the conquest of parts of the 
Land of Israel, the refoundation of the Temple and its renovation, the relationship of the 
first Hasmonaeans with their neighboring kings and princes as well as with more remote 
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but important states (Sparta and Rome), and various ethical and theological issues that 
seem to have had a major role in the creation of a new Jewish identity in Palestine. The 
book’s climax is the Jewish independence in the Land of Israel achieved by Simeon; its 
anticlimax being the death of the latter.? 

As we will see, despite the fact that the book is a concoction of different genres such as 
historical narrative, poetry, documents, and fiction, it is a unity in terms of its overall lit- 
erary composition and ideas. First and foremost, 1 Maccabees, in its conceptual frame- 
work, does not stand alone in the literature of the Second Temple period. Yet it cannot be 
considered as what I called many years ago "creative historiography"* Generically it can 
be defined as a composition which had a clear purpose to show that the Jews are perse- 
cuted by foreign hateful authorities. Yet, at the end of the story, the Jews are the victors. 
There are three compositions from the Hellenistic period that promote this idea very 
clearly. These are Esther, 3 Maccabees, and 1 Maccabees. This theme of persecution and 
salvation of the Jews is also to be detected in stories of the period such as Daniel in the 
lions den, and in Hellenistic literature (Manetho). Whereas 1 Maccabees "represents" the 
Palestinian version ofthe theme, 3 Maccabees is the Egyptian Jewish version of it. Esther 
probably derives from the Persian Jewish Diaspora. Every part of the Jewish Diaspora 
had its own version of this same theme. Needless to say, in spite of the fact that 1 
Maccabees сап be viewed as part of this genre, this book differed from the two others by 
being a historical account of events in Judaea and had little fictitious elements in it. Yet if 
one accepts the view promoted by Stern, Weitzman, and Mendels, that the initial edict of 
Antiochus IV bringing about the clash with the Hellenistic king? is a creation ofthe nar- 
rator (who probably combined several local edicts into one to increase the drama), this 
can strengthen the view that our book belongs to this group of literary works that deal 
with persecution and salvation ofthe Jews. Its narratorial strategies, partly mentioned by 
Tilly in his recent detailed commentary on 1 Maccabees,° will receive a discussion of 
additional aspects that built the literary edifice of the book. 

1 Maccabees is usually researched alongside two other histories that cover this 
period: that of 2 Maccabees and that of Flavius Josephus in Antiquities 12-13 and 
Bellum Judaicum 1. Recently it has been argued, as against a common scholarly view, 
that 2 Maccabees was composed before 1 Maccabees." This issue is perhaps important 
for specialists dealing with the subject, but less so for the general reader since the two 
books differ even in their accounts of the same events as well as in their theological 
stances, political approaches, gender dynamics, and scope. Some episodes that may 
have had a common source, were not really dependent upon each other. 2 Maccabees 
is an epitome (summary) of a longer work written in Greek most probably in the 
Jewish Greek Diaspora, by Jason of Cyrene and focusses just on the events leading to 
the Maccabean revolt until the death of Judah (161/0 все), whereas 1 Maccabees 
whose narrator is not known by name and wrote in Hebrew, continues his history 
until the death of Simeon (135/4 ВСЕ). Some examples should be adduced here to 
exemplify the differences between the two when they, as it were, overlap.? For instance, 
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whereas 2 Maccabees mentions the names of the high priests who introduced 
Hellenism into Jerusalem, 1 Maccabees avoids their mention altogether, the reason for 
which will be discussed later in the chapter. Another example is that the famous edict 
of Antiochus IV that prohibited Jews from observing Torah (1:41-50), is not men- 
tioned in 2 Maccabees. Instead, a story about the old Athenian who was sent to com- 
pel the Jews to leave their Torah is related.” Be that as it may, for our purpose it is 
important to remember that both 1 and 2 Maccabees were composed in the time span 
from the second century BCE to the beginning of the first BcE.*° Flavius Josephus, who 
wrote in the first century cE, has been an important source for the researcher of 
1 Maccabees since it has been claimed that Josephus’ Antiquities was dependent on 
this book rather than on 2 Maccabees, which he probably did not see at all. This prob- 
lem has recently been tackled satisfactorily by E. Nodet.'' It is hence quite reasonable 
to claim that Josephus in his narrative of this chapter of Jewish history, used a version 
of 1 Maccabees, other than the one that we have at present in its Greek translation. 
This conclusion has some interesting aspects as to the theology and approach of 
Josephus as well as of 1 Maccabees. 

Since 1 Maccabees was most probably written in Hebrew, a Hellenistic influence 
on the way it was written (historiography) is not apparent, yet the translator into 
Greek—or a Greek narrator—gave it here and there a tint of a Hellenistic historical 
work. It has also been claimed that the book in its narration of history is in many 
ways a continuation of biblical historical writings such as the books of Joshua and 
Kings (Former Prophets) to which the book was frequently compared. It is in fact the 
first book with historical narrative that was composed after the Chronicler outside 
the canon. But, it has also been shown that in its content 1 Maccabees is quite differ- 
ent from the latter (Joshua, Judges, 1-2 Samuel, and 1-2 Kings), a matter that brings 
to the fore the different era in which it was composed and exposes a different state of 
mind and theology. In other words, the book naturally reveals a close linkage 
between the “new” Judaism that arose in the second century ВСЕ with the 
Hasmonaean revolt and the first book of Maccabees as its narrative. Namely, the big 
changes in history, approach, and theology that the Hasmonaean revolution brought 
about constituted the backdrop for the narrator of 1 Maccabees to deviate from the 
classical writing of history found in the texts that came to form the Hebrew Bible, 
and hence expresses a new era. This point will be clarified in what follows. Let me 
now discuss two special topics that have been somewhat neglected by scholarship, 
the political theology of the book, and its ethics and etiquette. 

The discussion about the political theology of the book will focus on three issues 
linked to each other: first, in what way has 1 Maccabees deviated from the biblical his- 
torical narrative not so much in its form but rather in content? Second, is the percep- 
tion of God in 1 Maccabees different from biblical historical narration? If so, what is the 
difference, and how did it affect the history of the Hasmonaeans as a ruling dynasty? 
Third, can the non-biblical succession of rulership be seen as a token of their autono- 
mous authority, namely without the sanction of God? Let us start with the first point 
and give just a few examples. 
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1 MACCABEES VS. HEBREW 
HISTORICAL NARRATIVE 


1 Maccabees does not have a consistent or any reference to borders, biblical and others. 
The Book of Joshua is obsessed with borders yet the Hasmonaean brothers—this is the 
impression the book gives—were limited by the constraints of the time and could not 
accomplish any significant conquests beyond the pieces of territory on which they were 
settled. Moreover, during Judahs rule Jews were even evacuated from Transjordan (in 
contrast to the biblical promise which gave these territories to the Israelites). This does 
not mean that the conquest of the whole Land was not constantly on their mind. Second, 
fetish memory, namely sites and physical memorials abundant in the historical books 
that came to form part of the Bible, are absent from 1 Maccabees. This points to the spirit- 
ualization of the Land and its sites. Third, 1 Maccabees, as against the biblical books of 
Joshua-Judges, does not preach for the complete annihilation of the people of the Land 
whoare not Jews. This significantly altered theology concerning the people of the Land that 
cannot be just destroyed—a major difference from the concept found in Deuteronomy 
and other books of the Torah—is an expression of the peaceful relationship between for- 
eigners and Jews who were willing to live alongside one another. Fourth, 1 Maccabees 
does not have in contradistinction with Judges-Kings (Former Prophets), prophets, 
agents of god, unnatural phenomena explained by God's intervention, etc. As will be seen 
in the following this is a major distinction between the historical narratives of the Bible 
and 1 Maccabees. Fifth, the concept of a tribal society that is still evident in Ezra and 
Nehemiah has disappeared completely from 1 Maccabees.’* These crucial differences 
between the relevant books of the Hebrew Bible and 1 Maccabees are not just narratorial 
differences, but mainly a reflection of the gap in the ideas and the theology of the two dif- 
ferent eras in which they were composed. Yet both the authors of Joshua, Judges, and 1-2 
Samuel, and the narrator of 1 Maccabees share the desire to be independent in the Land of 
Israel. This wish develops gradually throughout 1 Maccabees. Whereas at its start the 
book narrates a war of the Hasmonaeans for Jewish religious autonomy (symbolized 
in the refoundation/renovation of the Temple), its continuation shows how they exploit 
the political games of the neighborhood as a means toward the complete political 
independence of the Jewish entity in Eretz Israel. This issue will be developed later in the 
article since it is part and parcel of the book’s political theology. 


THE PERCEPTION OF GOD 


Against the substantial differences in the world of ideas between 1 Maccabees and the 
biblical books of the same genre (historical narrative), the second question will be 
addressed now, the perception of God in 1 Maccabees. It has been noticed by most 
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scholars that throughout the book God (called “Ouranos; heaven'?) is low-key and in 
contradistinction with 2 Maccabees is not mentioned as being an interventionist God; 
even when some of the heroes approach God for help, there is no explicit reply, in most 
cases also not an implicit action on God's behalf, since some events end with a victorious 
enemy (9:11-21, among other cases). This is basically true, but no sufficient and compre- 
hensive explanation was usually given to this concept of the narrator of the book. Yet, 
when this low-key god’s actions are more deeply explored, it leads to a fascinating obser- 
vation. The key to this conclusion lies in the three references to the absence of a prophet 
on the scene. These three references appear with intervals of exactly five chapters 
between each, and they relate to three crucial moments of the history of Israel at that 
time. The first mention appears in 4:46 when during the renovation of the Temple, the 
stones of the old altar were put aside in a suitable place because they had been defiled by 
the heathen, “until a prophet should come to decide what to do with them.” This phrase 
points to the mere fact that Judah took an independent decision concerning the renova- 
tion and the purification of the Temple yet respects the “old regime,’ the traditional one of 
God and expresses his belief through the narrator that prophets, the agents of God, will 
reappear. The second instance is in 9:27, which is mentioned in relation to the aftermath 
of Judah's death and the terrible despair of the people faithful to the Hasmonaean fam- 
ily: “There was such great distress of Israel as had not been since prophets had ceased 
appearing to them.” Namely, during the rule of God through his agents, the situation 
was apparently better. The third mention is adduced yet again in the context of a crucial 
juncture within the history when Simeon is declared leader by the Jews and the priests 
who have agreed that Simeon should be their in leader, “until a true prophet should 
arise” (14:41). The three mentions refer to the present as an intermediate period between 
the termination of prophecy in the past and its future possible renewal. 

What does this mean? A prophet is traditionally seen as an agent of God. Since God 
has still not arrived, and his arrival according to the Deuteronomist is linked with the 
life in the Land of Israel (Deut 18:9-22), matters are seen as provisional during the 
Maccabean rule since God is not participating in historical action. This political theol- 
ogy of the book has various implications for the understanding of the book and solves 
some complex issues. First and foremost, the passive stance of God clarifies why the 
Hasmonaean brothers fail at times and all of them die unfortunate deaths. Judah dies in 
a battle that is presented by the narrator as destined to be a failure for the Jewish army; 
Judah is even aware of the ensuing failure in advance (9:10). Jonathan was captured by 
the enemy and killed (12:50). Simeon was killed by his son in law during a party when he 
and his sons were drunk (16:16). The two other brothers, Eleazar and John, also died 
futile deaths (6:46; 9:36-38). The narrator of the book alludes to the absence of God on 
the scene. However, their deaths are never attributed by the narrator to their eventual 
punishment by God for bad behavior, as such events are usually portrayed in the Bible. 

Second, it explains the very nature of the rule of the Hasmonaean brothers. It is a 
rule—unlike the principle promoted by the Hebrew Bible that rulers get the approval of 
God—without the formal and explicit sanctification or any ratification of God (even 
Mattathias may have received only the implicit approval of God). They rule on the basis 
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of their own autonomous authority and family inheritance ratified by inner circles and 
gatherings of the Jewish people, a matter that will be elaborated upon in the following. 
Third, the liberation from a strict and authoritarian God throughout the book, explains 
the many wrong decisions that were apparently taken by the Hasmonaean brothers 
(unlike the Judges in the Hebrew Bible that when approved by God usually take the right 
decisions). Fourth, some battles are fought that end in the complete failure of the 
Hasmonaean brothers, even when they pray to God at their beginning (Judah in his last 
battle; interestingly no prayers are adduced throughout the book henceforward). God is 
not there to either save them or guard their places of settlement, and they are even forced 
by their enemies to evacuate their homes and settle in Judaea, as happened with the 
Jewish inhabitants of Transjordan (1 Maccabees 5). Fifth, in the assembly that was 
convened to ratify the declaration of independence from the Seleucids, God is not really 
present as he was in spirit in a similar declaration in the book of Nehemiah (Nehemiah 
8-10). The reader should bear in mind that this concept of God is what we get from the 
presentation in the narrative of 1 Maccabees; yet, is most probably also an expression of 
ideas prevalent at the time among Hasmonaean circles and their supporters (as against for 
instance the later views of the people gathered in Qumran where God is dominant, at 
least in their texts). 

Here we should explain what is the meaning of our observation that the Hasmonaeans 
were here depicted as somewhat “liberated” from a dominant God, in contradistinction 
with the rulers presented in much of the Hebrew Bible. That God was against the cre- 
ation of an Israelite earthly king comes to the fore already in Judges.'* In 1 Sam 8, Samuel, 
in the name of God, utters a harsh criticism of earthly kings. In 2 Samuel and 1-2 Kings 
when kings at last get the somewhat reluctant approval of God through God’s agents, the 
prophets, the narrators of those books present an ongoing tension that exists between all 
kings and God from Saul to the fall of the Israelite and Judaean monarchies (even Josiah, 
the good king, dies in the battle of Megiddo). The tensions are caused according to the 
biblical narrators by the wayward behavior of the kings in God’s eyes. Yet, when one 
examines this relationship case by case, a hidden message is unfolded: God in fact does 
not like kings who became too powerful and independent, that is, competitors to God’s 
own absolute rule. Hence, prophets are sent to warn them, rebels to weaken them and 
even overthrow them; God even divides their United Kingdom, which is henceforward 
ruled by two dynasties that fight each other most of the time. It is as if God, the ruler of 
rulers, is conducting a “divide and rule” policy within the Israelite and Judean king- 
doms. As a result, biblical kings could not act freely because God constantly limited 
their freedom to act—and even eliminated them entirely—usually through prophets.'? 
This impression concerning the relationship of God with kings is what we get implicitly 
from the narratives, since the narrators probably had other intentions in their presenta- 
tions. That is, the whole blame for the bad relationships of kings to God is placed onto 
the kings, who were obliged to adhere to God as supreme ruler and abide by the strict 
rules given to the people in several books of laws. Yet, not long before the destruction of 
the Temple and the second exile by the Babylonians, Deuteronomy was found in 
which a law of the Israelite king is adduced (Deut 17:14-20). The circles that composed 
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the book in the later years of the divided monarchy probably wished to settle once and 
for all the divine-king relationship and define the supreme status of God in this rela- 
tionship.’® In Deuteronomy 17 God elects the king, and the latter adheres to “ ‘this law 
written for him in the presence of the Levites...it shall remain with him, and he shall 
read in it all the days of his life, so that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, diligently 
observing all the words of his law and these statues” (Deut 17:18-20). This law may have 
been an antithetical reflection of the bad relationship of God with monarchs during the 
long history of monarchy in Israel and offers a well-defined code of their relationship. It 
is hence no wonder that the law of the monarchy with some alterations was revived at 
some point during the later Hasmonaean period to be a reminder of how the relation- 
ship of a Jewish ruler and God should be.'” 

Against this background we can conclude that the Hasmonaean rulers were “exempt” 
from this problematic relationship since God was not on the scene, did not appoint 
them, and had no representatives on earth (the prophets) to hamper, warn, and even 
eliminate them. This is the meaning of what I once called “freedom” from the constant 
control of God. Moreover, in this respect, the ideas concerning monarchs and prophecy 
that are expressed in 1 Maccabees have little in common with the ideas concerning this 
issue which were promoted in Deuteronomy. This has to be said since some scholars 
throughout the years have argued for a substantial Deuteronomistic influence on 
1 Maccabees.'? The hiatus of "exception" in which God and his agents on earth the 
prophets are absent and do not participate in Jewish rule stands in complete contradic- 
tion to the absolute presence of these two in Deuteronomy 17-18. In this respect, as in 
others, no particular Deuteronomistic influence on 1 Maccabees can be proven; On the 
contrary, it stands in opposition to key ideas of the latter. 


SUCCESSION AND RULERSHIP 


The third question should be tackled now in depth. As part of the ideas behind the polit- 
ical theology of the book the nature of succession within the Hasmonaean family can be 
understood much better. The succession, as we will see now, became an autonomous 
procedure that happened within the family and their occasional supporters. Only 
Simeon, the last ruler of the brothers, received a broad and formal legitimation at some 
point during his reign. Yet, a rule without the sanction and inspection of God, granted in 
the Bible through prophets and that could also be removed by them (Saul, David), does 
not happen in the case of the Hasmonaean rulers. Perhaps it was the fact of their actual 
usurpation of the High Priesthood from the legitimate line of the Zadokites that brought 
about God’s unwillingness to “participate” in their regime. Let us examine in detail the 
constitutional transitions in the succession of the Hasmonaean brothers. Mattathias, the 
founder of the Hasmonaean dynasty, actually nominated on his death bed two heads of 
state, Simeon to be the father of the nation (“pater”), whereas Judah was appointed as 
the leader of the army (2:65-66). Mattathias actually separates the spiritual and the 
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“civil” from the military. Later Simeon participates in a military enterprise initiated by 
his brother Judah (ch. 5). While they are away a coup by two oflicers ofthe army occurs, 
and they are punished because they acted in opposition to the Hasmonaean rulers. But 
their punishment is not specified (i.e., they did not get a punishment as a consequence 
of the “irritation” of God, like, e.g., in the case of the sons of Korah). When Judah died in 
battle “all the friends of Judah (“philoi”) gathered together and said to Jonathan: ‘Since 
your brother Judah has died, there is no one like him to wage war against our ene- 
mies...and against all those of our nation who hate us; therefore, we have chosen you 
this day to be our ruler (“archon”) and leader (“strategos”) in his stead, to carry on our 
war. Jonathan accepts the civil and military leadership. We see him later sitting as a 
judge of the people, a function he performed alongside his military leadership. 
Moreover, it seems that Judah did not prepare a successor so the appointment is left to 
his friends. Simeon, who was apparently older than Jonathan, is not mentioned specifi- 
cally. The whole procedure is done neither with the intervention of God nor that of the 
people at large. When Simeon learned later that Jonathan had died (he was misled at 
first, but actually Jonathan was murdered shortly thereafter), he himself initiated the 
succession. To emphasize the severe emergency, the narrator says that “people (“/aos”) 
were trembling with fear” (13:2). Then Simeon moves to Jerusalem where he is ratified by 
the people (“laos”), probably Jerusalemites and others who were occasionally in the city. 
Neither priests nor “Jews” are mentioned—as they later will be in his formal inaugura- 
tion. What is important for our case is that the narrator mentions the dynastic transition 
by stressing that the people confirmed that Simeon came “instead” of Judah and 
Jonathan (13:2-9, leaving out Mattathias, probably because Simeon was already 
appointed by the latter to be the “father” of the nation, which title he may have inherited 
from his father and remained his throughout that period). 

This procedure of appointment is corrected in the famous edict of Simeon (ch. 14). 
Here God is still absent from the scene, but the nomination gets a formal approval by the 
synagogue of priests, the people and leaders of the nation, and elders of the country 
(v. 28); the “Ioudaioi” and all the people (“pas to laos”) are mentioned later in the docu- 
ment as well. The “state of exception” is still not over, as we learn from verse 41, namely 
that this formal contract between Simeon and the people will be valid until a prophet 
will arise. Now that they freed themselves from a higher instance, the Seleucid rulers, 
God still did not enter the vacuum. Yet the state of emergency received at last a formal 
definition after many decades of Hasmonaean rule and the broadest approval so far 
from all quarters of the Hasmonaean state. 

The political theology of the book is tightly linked to the identity of the author and his 
views concerning other matters. Scholars usually speak of a pro-Hasmonaean author, 
one of their court, a partisan of the Hasmonaeans.'^ His name, as previously noted, is 
not known to us, but his description of the deeds and mishaps of the Hasmonaean rul- 
ers, calls for a rethinking of his attitude toward his Hasmonaean heroes. I would say here 
only that he is actually ambivalent toward them rather than wholeheartedly in their 
favor. Yet even if he is critical, he never says so explicitly. Rather, he describes the events 
in such a manner that his views become clear to any alert reader. This comes to the fore 
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in several instances in their presentation. The book starts with a positive view of them 
when they still were “pure” Jews, fighting in the name of monotheism on different 
fronts such as refusal to accept gifts from the king, refusal to sacrifice to a foreign deity, 
refusal to bring Jews who have opted out back into the Jewish religion (a purge is only 
mentioned in the case of Mattathias), and conducting a war against Hellenistic aspects 
that penetrated Jerusalem (the gymnasium). The narrator becomes more ambivalent 
toward the Hasmonaean family the more “independent” of God they become. The 
ambivalent stance of the narrator in the presentation of the rule of the Hasmonaeans 
reaches its climax in chapter 16 when the shameful death of Simeon and two of his sons 
is depicted in detail. 


THE UNITY OF 1 MACCABEES 


This brings us to the issue of the literary structure of the book and its ideological unity. 
There were in the past attempts to claim that the book as it appears today in the LXX 
has two components, the last two and a half chapters being a later addition.*° The main 
argument for this is that the text that was used by Josephus when he wrote this chapter 
on Israel’s history did not contain these last chapters. Yet when a thematic analysis of 
the book is undertaken it becomes quite clear that the book is a literary unity at least in 
this final version that we have in the LXX.?' Several considerations can be adduced іп 
support of this view. First and foremost, the components of the book are quite sym- 
metrical. As said, three “bioi” of the three leading Hasmonaeans (with two main digres- 
sions of the two Hasmonaean brothers who died but were not rulers, John and Eleazar), 
with an introduction of the circumstances of the rise of the founding father, Mattathias. 
The topics that are tackled in every one of the three main biographies are focused on 
the political and military history and none deviates from this recipe with digressions 
on other crucial matters (namely stories about family life or cultural interests, etc., top- 
ics that can be found asa rule in biographers of antiquity, such as Plutarch, Suetonius). 
The narrator of the book is extremely economical and narrates only the most necessary 
information for the promotion of the idea of the political fight and survival of the 
Hasmonaeans in their first steps as a Jewish dynasty. Such a unity of the book could 
also be attributed to a final editor, but this in itself does not really matter for us readers. 
The inner thematic organization of the book seems to have had a clever and single nar- 
rator/final editor behind it, as has already been previously alluded to concerning the 
three repeated verses concerning prophecy. 

The book has a factual chronological framework of events that are unfortunately 
quite meagre since it relates forty years in sixteen chapters. The factual skeleton 
includes mainly a sequence of events both from the Hellenistic environment and the 
Jewish Palestinian one (some of which can be verified from other sources; e.g., the 
death of Antiochus IV) and invented details (that can be easily isolated in most 
instances; e.g., the story of the circumstances of Antiochus’ death). Information like 
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the mention of the conquests of Alexander the Great and some of the Roman conquests 
should be considered as events that have occurred yet their accuracy is sometimes 
doubtful. Sentences like those that state that the Romans “put their faith in one man to 
rule over them each year and to be master of their entire country. They all obeyed the 
one man, with no envy nor jealousy among them” (8:16) sound like an idea of the nar- 
rator who expresses his wishful thinking concerning the Hasmonaean rule saying that 
the Romans adhered to one person rather than two (unless he had a dictatorship in 
mind). Intertwined in the factual narrative we can discern two additional levels that 
are thematic in nature, the horizontal and the vertical. When these two levels and 
their development within the text are examined throughout the book, it is quite obvi- 
ous that they stem from one and the same pen and point to an ideological unity of the 
book. The horizontal themes are pairs that appear and disappear alternately through- 
out the book such as evil and purity (good), peace and false peace, power and weak- 
ness, powerful empire as against a declining one. Yet at three junctures the narrator 
inserted blocks of ideas, divided by six chapters each (i.e., chs. 2, 8, and 14). These 
blocks can be defined as vertical themes, each of which is a substantial elaboration of 
one single theme. Whereas chapter 2, the death-bed speech of Mattathias, focuses on a 
universalistic set of values linked to Jewish tradition (famous biblical figures), chap- 
ter 8 concentrates on a discourse of power associated with the rising Roman Empire; 
chapter 14 contains the language of independence from a foreign yoke related to 
Jewish rulership. The unity of authorship and ideas comes to the fore also by the inner 
dialogues between the themes both horizontal and vertical; there thus exists an inter- 
relationship between different sections of the book. Let me give some examples in 
brief for what I have argued here. 

A good example for a horizontal theme is the role of evil in the history of the first 
Hasmonaeans. It is evil and foreignness that caused many of the unhappy occurrences 
throughout the book starting with the events leading to the so-called edict of Antiochus 
IV in 168 все, through the clash with the Seleucids culminating with the evil murder of 
Simeon with two of his sons mentioned at the end of the book (ch. 16). Another exam- 
ple of a horizontal theme is of peace and false peace which throughout the narrative of 
1 Maccabees brings to the fore explicitly and implicitly a politico-theological dilemma 
related to the absence of an interventionist God from the scene (e.g., ch. 7). That is, 
when can a leader of the Jewish people or one of its sections decide whether to con- 
clude a peace with the enemy that will hold rather than conclude a peace treaty that will 
turn out to be false. Since God is not on the scene as in Judges, namely to give advice, 
this kind of decision whether to cut a deal with the enemy or to fight them becomes 
crucial and the narrator sometimes shows that decisions without God on the scene to 
approve them can be fatal. 

The vertical thematic blocks in which a set of ideas is concentrated are three. In 
chapter 2, a block of values and moral cornerstones for the right behavior has been 
adduced by the narrator in the death-bed speech of the founder of the Hasmonaean 
dynasty. He attributes ethical values to the traditional figures of the Jewish nation, such 
as loyalty (“pistos”) and righteousness (“dikaiosyne”) attributed to Abraham, keeping 
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of the Law during times of distress to Joseph, being zealous to the faith linked to the 
acts of Phineas, and having compassion to David. In 8:1-16, we read a treatise about 
positive aspects of imperialism adduced by the narrator through the mouth of Judah 
(who certainly was not the speaker), epitomized by the expansion of the rising Roman 
Empire. Language of power, control, and dominance is used by the narrator: The 
Romans have made a “name” for themselves (“onoma”), they are valiant in power, 
favorably disposed toward all who joined them, they have overcome their enemies and 
made them pay tribute, gained possession of an entire region, they were persistent 
(even when they acted in distant places), they crushed and struck kings a great blow 
and they conquered in battle and overcome those who had opposed them, Antiochus 
[III] was beaten by them and he had to give up hostages and surrender territory, many 
of their enemies have been slain, destroyed or enslaved, all who heard of their fame 
were afraid of them, and they governed their own country well and obeyed one man. 
Yet this latter block of the terminology of power to describe an empire also reveals an 
inter-textual dialogue with the first chapter of 1 Maccabees where a bad empire, the 
Macedonian one, is presented in terms denoting vicious behavior and decline.”? 
Interestingly, terms denoting power used by the narrator to describe the expansion of 
the Roman Empire, are used during the narrative to denote the expansion of the 
Hasmonaeans in the Land of Israel.” This kind of literary strategy can also be dis- 
cerned in the use of ethical terms taken from the deathbed speech of Mattathias. 

Тһе third vertical block appears in chapter 14 where the subject is Jewish independ- 
ence. In this section, we can find several phrases and terms denoting ancient 
sovereignty: 


the Hasmonean brothers fought off the enemies of Israel from them, and assured 
Israel's liberty (“eleutheria”). Jonathan united their nation, Simeon stood up and 
fought for his nation and he spent much of his own money in arming his nation’s 
army and giving them wages; he fortified the cities of Judea... he fortified Joppa... He 
settled Jews there. When people saw the trustworthiness of Simeon and the glory 
which he planned for his nation, they made him their leader and High 
Priest...because of the justice and faith he preserved for his people and wished 
to... exalt them...the heathen were expelled from their country, as well as those in 
the city of David, in Jerusalem, who had made a citadel for themselves. ... He settled 
Jewish men in it and fortified it for the safety of the country and the city... because 
the Jews and the priests had agreed that Simeon be their leader and High Priest 
forever, until a true prophet should arise, decided also that he should be their gen- 
eral, he should take care of the sanctuary, that all should obey him, and that all 
contracts in the country should be written in his name... whoever shall act contrary 
to these things or set any of them at naught shall be liable to punishment. 


Some of these terms and expressions are already used by the narrator beforehand.”* 
In other words, the sub-themes that appear in the vertical thematic blocks of 
1 Maccabees resonate throughout the narrative and point amongst other aspects to the 
unity of ideas that constitute the text. 
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HELLENISM, ETHICS, AND ETIQUETTE 


The issue of Hellenism and Hellenization should be addressed now since it is closely 
linked with the political theology of the book. The question of whether the book shows 
a presence of Hellenism in Palestine at that time should be separated from the one of 
the degree of Hellenism of the rulers themselves. Three sub-issues should be tackled 
concerning this issue. First, does the book disclose any typical Hellenistic behavior of 
the first Hasmonaeans who are mentioned in the book, and does it disclose any pene- 
tration of Hellenism into the Jewish sections of Palestine? Second, if there are certain 
Hellenistic aspects in their rule or in the neighborhood at that time, what are they? 
Third, can the historiography, namely the narrative of the book, be seen as revealing 
any acquired Hellenistic traits and a clear opinion of the narrator concerning this issue? 
Concerning the latter question, here we have to be careful because we read a text that 
was translated from one language into another. The translation into Greek of the book 
in itself resulted in a transition from one world of ideas (Hebrew) into another (Greek). 
1 Maccabees hence could be understood in certain of its aspects differently by a Greek 
reader and a Hebrew one. To give just one example, the previously mentioned death- 
bed speech of Mattathias (1 Maccabees 2) is loaded with terms taken from a moral and 
ethical arsenal of values. The linkage that was made by the narrator between these 
terms and famous biblical figures gives the impression that the terminology and 
description have been tailored in line with descriptions found in Hellenistic literature 
of heroes and semi gods who symbolized the embodiment of ethical and moral 
(Hellenistic) traits (Diodorus Siculus, Book I-V). The translator no doubt had Greek- 
speaking people in mind when he worked on the translation, yet if we translate this 
section back into Hebrew, our associations concerning the ideological terms are differ- 
ent altogether. “Dikayosune,’ justice, may be a translation of “zedek” but the associa- 
tions are somewhat different in the pagan Greek speaking world as against the 
monotheistic Hebrew one. This means that ifthe book was written originally in Hebrew 
it is the translation that grants it a more Hellenistic flavor, whereas if the book was writ- 
ten in Greek, it reflects a Jewish perception of the Hebrew terms that were translated 
into Greek, which may have the same results, namely that Greek-speaking readers con- 
nect much of it to their Greek conceptual world.?* 

The attitude towards Hellenism, namely Greek culture and its gods, should be judged 
by what the narrator says explicitly and what he supposedly hides or tones down. This 
horizontal theme of the book resonates throughout the narrative in a complex manner. 
On the one hand, in the first part of the book (Mattathiass era), Hellenism as such is 
played down and except for the mention of the gymnasium and its bad influence on 
Jews (yet ignoring the “ephebeion” which is mentioned in 2 Maccabees), is not really 
tackled. On the other hand, in the second part of the book Hellenistic aspects are men- 
tioned by the narrator presenting them as part and parcel of the participation in the 
political games of the Hasmonaeans. In other words, he narrates freely when the 
Hasmonaeans accept Hellenistic etiquette, yet is much more reserved when he tells 
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about Jews who resist Hellenistic culture and religion (ethics). Our observation con- 
cerning this motif is that when the Hasmonaeans already at the time of Mattathias 
fought a fierce religious battle against Hellenism this fight is toned down by the narrator 
who writes about them some decades later, whereas when Hellenistic aspects became 
just a matter of etiquette (as of 1 Maccabees 10) without the need for Jews to relinquish 
God and the Torah, Hellenistic aspects are described quite openly by the narrator. We 
will now discuss this transition found in our book and its meaning. 

Thus, in what way did our narrator describe the era of Mattathias, and why can we say 
that the narrator toned down somewhat the role of Hellenism, which in contradistinc- 
tion plays a significant role in 2 Maccabees. Our view is that it is quite plausible that 
at the time of Mattathias’s uprising and its aftermath there was still no rigorous penetra- 
tion of Hellenism into Jewish circles at large (still limited to members of the aristocracy 
of Jerusalem). Yet, as we will see now even the few Hellenistic traits that could be men- 
tioned are suppressed by the narrator. The reasons for claiming this are as follows: First, 
no Greek deity is mentioned throughout the book, even where one would expect it as in 
the scene of the sacrifice at Modi'in, and the god that was introduced into the Temple 
whose name is not mentioned, but only a general name following the book of Daniel 
(“Shikutz Meshomem") is given.”° Second, the blame for the Hellenization of the last 
High Priests of the Zadokite line does not appear in 1 Maccabees; even their names 
undergo a damnatio memoriae. Third, the edict of Antiochus IV, paraphrased by the 
narrator, announces clearly that the Jews should leave their God and the Torah, but no 
requirement on behalf of the king is mentioned (i.e., that the Jews should worship a 
Greek deity). For the narrator to play down the religious war between Judaism and 
Hellenism, he actually presents this war as a general clash between monotheism and 
paganism; “Hellenistic paganism” is ignored altogether. It should be emphasized that 
local paganism was practiced all around the Jewish settlements in the Land of Israel, as 
we learn for instance from the destruction of the temple of Dagon in Ashdod according 
to 1 Macc 10:84 and that the Jews were intermarrying with locals as described in the bib- 
lical books Ezra and Nehemiah we learn from Mattathiass purge and from Ptolemy the 
son of Abubus who was married to a daughter of Simeon.” This strategy of toning down 
the Hellenism in the first chapters of the book is understandable when we take into con- 
sideration that the narrator of 1 Maccabees wrote his final draft after 135/4 BCE when it 
already was quite obvious that the Hasmonaeans who had become important players in 
the Near Eastern scene adopted a few Hellenistic aspects of the environment while 
entertaining a good relationship with Hellenistic rulers. After 135/4 BCE, when compos- 
ing the book, the narrator did not want to emphasize the pre-history of the family when 
a religious conflict between Hellenism and Judaism occurred. 

In the second part of the book (as of 1 Maccabees о), Hellenistic facets that had noth- 
ing to do with a religious conflict, are mentioned more overtly when our narrator is 
more open about them. What is then Hellenistic about Hasmonaean rule according to 
the narrator of 1 Maccabees in the second part of his book? That the Hasmonaeans par- 
ticipated in the territorial race in the Ancient Near East at that time is not in particular 
an expression of their being Hellenistic; it was driven first and foremost by the instinct of 
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territoriality embedded in most groups that wished to һауе more and more territory, but 
also set in motion by a deep theological trigger that increased during the years of the 
upheaval against the Seleucids.”* It is taken for granted throughout the book that there 
was a clear desire on their behalf to own at least parts of Eretz Israel that could be con- 
quered, their “kleronomia:?” Also, in their conquest of the Land of Israel nothing 
Hellenistic in particular can be detected since conquests occurred in the region long 
before Hellenism arrives there. Yet, according to the narrator, the Hellenism of the 
Hasmonaeans from Jonathan's rule onward comes to the fore more in etiquette and 
modes of behavior at a point in time when they start to participate in the political games 
of the Hellenistic princes and kings around them in the area. The impression the book 
gives is that these Hellenistic practices adopted by the Hasmonaeans were more of a 
necessity for them to be accepted by the neighboring princes and kings and survive 
(there is no indication whatsoever that they “loved” this etiquette or internalized it). Just 
one example here is the issue of gifting, which is a typical horizontal theme that has an 
inner narratorial logic all along the book.?? 

This brings us to the issue of ethics and etiquette in 1 Maccabees that cannot be sepa- 
rated from the issue of the literary unity of the book. Let us start with gifting in the 
Hellenistic period. As in many other periods in history, it is a fundamental mechanism 
in societies to create, form, and legitimize relationships of various kinds and sorts, polit- 
ical and societal. I have shown elsewhere that the narrator of 1 Maccabees enhanced the 
role of gifting during the rule of the first Hasmonaean family, and makes it quite clear 
that they were not enthusiastic about this participation but "joined the club" to survive 
the terrible world of intrigues, unfaithfulness, and breaches of contract by regional rul- 
ers. In short, the mini-history of gifting in 1 Maccabees is as follows: Mattathias, the 
founder of the new dynasty, refuses to accept gifts and offices in the king s court along- 
side his refusal to sacrifice to a foreign (probably Hellenistic) god when the representa- 
tives of theSeleucid king who arrived at Modi'in urge him to do so (1 Maccabees 2). This 
somewhat symbolic act ignited, according to the narrator of 1 Maccabees, the 
Maccabean revolt. A refusal of an “archon, as Mattathias is titled, within the domain 
(basileia) of the Seleucid king Antiochus IV (the Land of Israel was part of the domain of 
the Seleucids as of 200 BCE), was considered a humiliating act on the supposed receiver. 
According to 2 Maccabees, the Hellenistic high priests freely gifted the king and other 
institutions and gods (Heracles), but this information does not appear in 1 Maccabees. 
In the latter book the next step in this horizontal theme of gifting is narrated in 
1 Maccabees 10. There we can learn quite a bit about habits of gifting in the Hellenistic 
world, which we will not elaborate upon here.?' We should only mention that this chap- 
ter is presented as a turning point of the culture of gifting concerning the first 
Hasmonaeans. Here they accept a gift/concession from one of the claimants to the 
Seleucid throne, Alexander Balas, but reject big promises and concessions that were 
promised by Demetrius, his enemy, since they knew very well that promises could and 
were breached often, and that gifts have to change hands from presenter to receiver. 
Until this happens, gifts can be worthless. Anyhow, at the middle of this chapter Jonathan 
presents two kings with gifts when they meet in Acco-Ptolemais. From here onward, the 
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Hasmonaeans accepted gifts and honors and offices from Seleucid princes and kings, 
including confirmations of the High Priesthood (which is not a gift but a concession). 
Simeon became quite wealthy, probably because of gifts that he received during his years 
of office, a matter that led to a serious diplomatic incident with Antiochus VII Sidetes 
who breached an agreement with Simeon because he probably thought that Simeon 
gave him too little when he sent him presents. 

Can this development point to the Hellenization of the Hasmonaean brothers? The 
answer is that at least according to the narrator of 1 Maccabees they were not Hellenized, 
yet by participating in Hellenistic etiquette, they managed to be accepted in the courts of 
Hellenistic rulers, which became an advantage to their own rule; but at this stage of the 
history of the Hasmonaean dynasty their Hellenization remained skin-deep.*” They 
entertained political contacts through the give and take processes without being forced 
to sacrifice to a foreign god or to prostrate to foreign kings, as was a precondition at the 
time of Mattathias to get presents and offices. In this respect the book of 1 Maccabees 
probably reflects the reality, namely that the first Hasmonaeans were not too impressed 
by Hellenism and agreed to accommodate with Hellenistic etiquette, but only when it 
served their political needs without limiting or interfering in their Jewish religion. Some 
of their relatives, such as Ptolemy the son of Abubus, their representative in Jericho who 
was married to Simeon’s daughter, anticipated the penetration of Hellenism into this 
family later in the century. His coup detat which brought about the murder of Simeon 
and two of his successors, shows that there were already undercurrents of opposition 
groups which were more Hellenistic. On the historiographical level we could say that 
this horizontal theme of gifting, which is intertwined in the narrative of 1 Maccabees, 
provides support for the general message of the book. 


THE NATURE OF THE 
DOCUMENTS IN 1 MACCABEES 


Finally, we should mention the documents which are intertwined in 1 Maccabees and 
serve the narrator as yet another strategy for the demonstration of his views on ethics and 
etiquette. They are a paraphrase of the edict of Antiochus IV (1:41-42) and his letters 
(1:44-50), the alliance between Judea and the Roman Republic (8:23-32), the letter of 
Demetrius I to the Jewish nation (10:25-45), the copy of the letter of Demetrius II to 
Lasthenes concerning Jonathan and the Jews (11:30-37), the letter of Jonathan to Sparta 
(12:6-23), the letter of Demetrius II to Simeon (13:36-40), the letter of the Spartans to 
Simeon (14:20-23), the letter ofthe Roman consul Lucius to king Ptolemy (15:16-24), the 
decision of the Great Knesset concerning Simeon (14:27-45), the letter of Antiochus 
Sidetes to Simeon (15:2-9).?? Scholars were divided as to whether all or part of these doc- 
uments were authentic, and a great deal has been written on this matter against the back- 
ground of letters and published decisions in the Hellenistic environment.** The outcome 
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is not decisive since (i) the narrator, or his source, may have known formulas of existing 
treaties (which were usually positioned in the public sphere), hence could imitate those 
quite easily, turning the documents into complete or partial fabrications; (ii) if the book 
was written in Hebrew, as most scholars think, then our extant Greek documents are a 
result of a double translation, from the original documents (if they were really authentic 
or imitations) into Hebrew and then back into Greek (this, no doubt, affected their accu- 
racy); and (iii) There are some additional documents from this period appearing in 
2 Maccabees and Josephus’s Antiquities (e.g., the letter of Lysias to the Jews, appears only 
іп 2 Macc 11:16-21). It should be emphasized that the documents of 1 Maccabees have no 
duplicates in either of these narratives when they deal with the same passage of time; also, 
no comparison can be made with physical inscriptions and letters found in the market 
place of these same documents, since no similar ones were found.?? 

Yet, the question of authenticity of the documents or part of them is not our main 
concern here. We just wish to draw the attention of our reader to the fact that there are in 
the documents concepts, phrases, and terms that accommodate with views that the nar- 
rator wanted to promote throughout his narrative. Such a comparison between docu- 
ments and narrative have hardly been made, to the best of my knowledge, and should 
get more attention in the future. For instance, the basic concepts of trustworthiness and 
friendship between states is beautifully formulated in the treaty of Rome with Judea 
(8:23-32), which is defined by the narrator as a “memorial of peace and alliance” 
(“eirenes kai summachias”; v. 22). Phrases such as “as occasion will dictate? “without 
deceit,” “friends and allies,” resonate throughout the narrative. The treaty serves as a nar- 
ratorial device to demonstrate a perfect, trusting relationship between states (which was 
not the case in the relationship of the Jews with Seleucid and Arab princes that, as we 
learn from the narrative, are in certain instances depicted as treacherous [7: 16]). The let- 
ter of Demetrius I to the Jews in chapter 10, although rejected by the Jews gets much 
space. By reading this long letter we are enriched with a great deal of information about 
the customs and habits of gifting, tax collecting, etc. that we would not have known 
without this informative text. It served our narrator quite well for clarifying the switch 
Jonathan made from the rejection of gifts and jobs by his father, to their acceptance. This 
letter hence becomes an organic section and contributes to the fluency of the narrative 
(the letter of Lucius in 15:16-24 exemplifies the use of gifts by the Jews). The Spartan cor- 
respondence also has a conceptual congruence with the narrative. I will emphasize only 
one example that appears in the letter of the Spartans to Simeon (14:20-23). Here the let- 
ter emphasizes the theme of “honor” that was one of the horizontal themes in the book 
and fits in very well.*° According to this letter the Spartans acknowledge (“rejoice”) the 
fame and honor of the Jews and hence receive their ambassadors “honorably.” 

This is not to say the narrator fabricated the documents, but that he made a choice of 
such documents that fitted well into his world of ideas and helped demonstrate them. As 
already mentioned, one single document that was not a letter or part of a correspondence 
is the declaration of independence during Simeon’s rule (14:25-45). Неге one of the liter- 
ary strategies of our narrator is unfolded. A possible verbatim quotation of the declara- 
tion (vv. 41-45) is short yet preceded by a long paraphrase (уу. 25-40), probably of the 
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original document. This means that the narrator did not exclude the procedure of para- 
phrasing and reworking of documents. Moreover, in a poem of praise adduced before the 
document of the declaration of independence (14:6-15), the narrator relates a “list” of 
values that justified the absolute authority given to Simeon in the declaration which fol- 
lows. There exists an inter-textual relationship between poem and declaration, but the 
question of which document influenced the other still remains open. What were then the 
values, political and moral, according to the poem and the declaration of independence 
that made Simeon the right candidate for ruling his people? They are amongst others: 
acquisition of territory of the nation and Jewish rule over it, purification of sites in the 
Land, peace, abundance, prosperous good times, glory of the nation, fame of the state all 
over the world, no enemy left on the Land, rule of Law, glorification of the Temple, liberty, 
a unified nation, trustworthiness and justice on behalf of the leader who will be treated 
honorably by foreign leaders, etc. Hence Simeon earned an absolute rulership in every 
aspect of life, namely being High Priest, military leader, and keeper of law. 

To conclude, we have dealt here with a few issues concerning 1 Maccabees, selectively 
rather than exhaustively. These issues, and others that will be discussed in the commen- 
tary to Hermeneia (forthcoming), disclose a unique historical work with a profound 
and complex world of ideas that may have been a reflection of the notions prevalent 
among the circle of the Hasmonaean family but narrated with a tint of criticism about 
their special rule lacking the sanction of God and without God’s accompaniment during 
the “time of exception.” 
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MICHAEL W. DUGGAN 


2 MACCABEES provides heroic accounts of the struggle to preserve authentic Judaism 
in the Hellenistic world of the second century все. The work is a compendium of docu- 
ments that identify the temple in Jerusalem as the unifying center of Judaism and the 
source of Jewish resilience in the face of both incipient and militant anti-Judaism. 
The book communicates to diaspora Jews an action-packed story of their compatriots in 
the holy land defeating the attempts of the Seleucid authorities to diminish whatever is 
unique to Jewish ways of living. The thoroughly Hellenistic texture of the narrative 
endows this story of tensions between Jerusalem and Antioch with an intriguing under- 
current of intercultural engagement. Every facet of 2 Maccabees aims to inspire Jews in 
the diaspora to cultivate the integrity required to maintain Judaism as a force capable of 
challenging the prejudices of imperial overlords and developing Jerusalem into a 
uniquely Jewish polis in the Hellenistic world. In generic terms, the book describes 
resistance to ethnic cleansing on the part of a minority group that is in danger of being 
subsumed into the dominant imperial culture. 


COMPOSITION, DATE AND 
AUTHORSHIP OF 2 MACCABEES 


Second Maccabees is comprised of three documents: (i) a letter from the Jewish com- 
munity in Jerusalem and Judea to the Jews in Egypt (1:1-9); (ii) another letter from the 
people of Jerusalem and Judea along with the senate and Judas to the priest Aristobulus, 
and the Jews in Egypt (1:10-2:18); and (iii) an abridgement of a five-volume work by 
Jason of Cyrene (2:19-15:39; 2:23). These literary items share a common concern to 
encourage their respective recipients to celebrate the festival of booths in the month of 
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Chislev in commemoration of the temple cleansing, which Judas Maccabeus had 
accomplished in 164 BCE (1:9-10a, 18; 2:16; 10:5-8). At the same time, each one is mark- 
edly distinct from the other two in style, content, and date of origin. In their present 
arrangement, the documents are bundled together in a manner that suggests that the 
first document served as a cover letter for the second letter and the abridged narrative, 
which were included in a package that the Jews in Jerusalem sent to the Jewish commu- 
nity in Egypt in 124 BCE (1:10a). The first letter quotes another piece of correspondence 
sent from Judea to Egypt in 143 BCE (1:7-8). These are the only explicit dates related to 
the origin of the three documents. On the supposition that the authors of the first letter 
had possession of both the second letter and the epitome, the latter documents would 
have been written prior to 124 BCE. 

The first and second letters reflect on episodes in the epitome, thereby indicating it is 
the earliest of the three documents. The first letter reinforces the subject matter of the 
quoted letter, which had highlighted the attack on the citizens of Jerusalem by Jason, the 
deposed high priest (1:7-8; cf. 5:5-10). The second letter provides an alternative account 
of the death of Antiochus IV Epiphanes as well as a story of the sacrificial fire at the tem- 
ple, which serves as background for the purification of the sacred precincts by Judas 
Maccabeus (1:11-17, 19-23; cf. 9:1-29; 10:1-8). The abridgement is a narrative that 
recounts events in Jerusalem and Judea over a period of approximately fifteen years 
from late in the reign of Seleucus IV Philopator until the defeat of the Seleucid army by 
the insurgent forces of Judas Maccabeus at Adasa (ca. 176-161 BCE: 2 Macc 3:1-15:37 cf. 
1 Macc 7:40-49). The outer parameters for dating the story span a century in view of the 
fact that, on the one hand, it does not mention the death of Judas Maccabeus in 160 BCE 
(1 Macc 9:18-22), and, on the other hand, it reflects a positive relationship between 
Jerusalem and Rome, which certainly ended іп 63 ВСЕ when Pompey invaded Judea 
(2 Macc 11:34-38; cf. Josephus, Ant. 14.4.1-4 5654-76). The five-volume work by Jason of 
Cyrene may date to the decade following the death of Judas Maccabeus (160-150 BCE; 
2 Масс 2:19-23). The abridgment of that work portrays Onias ІП as the model high 
priest, which suggests a date of composition at least a few years prior to 142 BCE, when 
Simon established the Hasmonean dynasty of high priests to rule Israel as an autono- 
mous Jewish state within the Seleucid empire (3:1-4:6; 4:30-38; 1512-16; cf. 1 Macc 
13:41-42). In contrast to the epitome, the second letter depicts Judea as an environment 
free of conflict, which may suggest that it originated around 130 BCE, some five years into 
the high priesthood of John Hyrcanus (135-104 BCE; cf. 1:10-2:18). 

Each of the three documents takes the form of a personal communication as the 
epitomist’s addressing his audience with the authorial “we” is consistent with the writ- 
ers of the prefatory letters expressing their actions and aspirations in the first person 
(2:24-32; cf. 1:6; 2:18). In both the prologue (where he speaks in the first-person plural) 
and the epilogue (where he speaks in the first person singular), the epitomist identifies 
himself as a storyteller with a pervasive concern to hold the attention of his audience 
(2:25; 15:37-39). His overriding aim to enhance the reader’s experience prompted him 
to excise much of the original in the process of reducing the compendium of Jason of 
Cyrene from five volumes to one (2:24-31). The resulting composition relates a 
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compelling story in spite of some lack of continuity among episodes in the reign of 
Antiochus V Eupator (10:10-13:26). These rough spots serve to substantiate the writer's 
confessions about the arduous nature of his undertaking (2:26-27). The narrative strat- 
egies elsewhere exemplify sophisticated literary techniques that certify him as the 
author of the final work rather than merely the abridger Jason’s compendium (2:24; 
15:39). His hand is distinguished by a refined Greek style marked by variations in 
vocabulary and adept syntax, with occasional irony and sarcasm. He exhibits greater 
affinity to the city of Jerusalem than the countryside of Judea and beyond. Such evi- 
dence suggests that he was a Jewish historian in his own right who resided in a major 
city of the diaspora, perhaps Alexandria. 


STRUCTURE OF THE NARRATIVE 
(2 МАСС 2:19-15:39) 


Ihe reigns of four successive Seleucid kings mark the basic chronological subdivisions 
of the narrative: (i) Seleucus IV Philopator (187-175 BCE; 3:1-4:6); (ii) Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes (175-164 BCE; 4:7-10:9); (iii) Antiochus V Eupator (164-162 BCE; 10:10-13:26); 
and (iv) Demetrius I Soter (161-150 BCE; 14:1-15:36). The author inserts a summarizing 
note to conclude his account of events during the tenures of the last three rulers (10:9; 
13:26; 15:37; cf. 3:40). 

The insertion of the date and full name of Antiochus V Eupator in 13:1 indicates a lack 
of continuity from the preceding account of his reign (10:10-12:45). Moreover, much of 
the content related to the invasion of Judea, which he and Lysias led, duplicates elements 
of Lysias’s first incursion into the region (11:1-15; cf. 13:1-23). Features common to both 
narratives include: the extravagant make-up of the Seleucid army, its defeat at Beth-zur 
by Judass forces, and the resulting restoration of Jewish authority over the temple and 
the rights of Jews to observe their ancestral traditions (11:16-26). The story of Menelauss 
execution interrupts the invasion narrative (13:3-8). Moreover, there is no connection to 
the earlier mention of Menelaus as having advised Antiochus IV Epiphanes to end the 
banishment of observant Jews from Jerusalem (11:27-32). While the overall story of 
Antiochus V Eupator exhibits less chronological and geographical coherence than other 
portions of the epitome, the author’s portrayals of God’s acting in concert with Judas 
Maccabeus hold the reader’s attention (10:10-13:26). 

In terms of dramatic sequence, the complete narrative consists of an introductory 
chapter that provides a prelude to the experiences of Jews in three categories as 
defined by their responses to the Hellenization of Jerusalem and Judea. The episode of 
a heaven-sent horseman driving Heliodorus from the temple in recognition of the 
piety of the high priest Onias introduces themes in the ensuing drama that culminates 
in the Jews retaking possession of the temple and Jerusalem from the Seleucid author- 
ities (3:1-40; cf. 4:1-15:37). The major Jewish responses to the encroachment of 
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Hellenism into the holy city are (i) collaboration, on the part of the high priests Jason 
and Menelaus who initiate and force the Hellenistic transformation of Jerusalem 
(4:1-6:11); (ii) non-violent resistance, on the part of the martyrs who die for their 
observance of Jewish law in defiance of the dictates issued by the foreign authorities 
(6:12-7:42); and (iii) military confrontation, on the part of Judas Maccabeus and his 
troops who defend the city, the temple and Judaism by defeating the Seleucid forces 
on the battlefield (8:1-15:37). The stories of these representative Jews overlap by means 
of narrative foreshadowing and reconnection. Judas and his companions are intro- 
duced just prior to the desecration of the temple (5:27). Late in the narrative, Alcimus 
continues the pattern of Jason and Menelaus as a high priest in league with the 
Seleucid authorities who threatens the lives of observant Jews (2 Macc 13:3-8; cf. 14:3-13, 
26-27). Also leading up to the culmination of the story, the heroism of a martyr 
reemerges іп the self-sacrifice of Razis (14:37-46). Parallel references to annual festi- 
vals that commemorate the major accomplishments of Judas Maccabeus punctuate 
the narration of his exploits. Within the context of the complete story, his purification 
of the temple on the twenty-fifth of Chislev (10:8) is of secondary importance in com- 
parison to his liberation of the temple and Jerusalem on Day of Nicanor, the thirteenth 
of Adar, which provides the narrative climax (15:36). 

The narrator views the unfolding drama through a theological lens by describing the 
reversal of Jewish fortunes as a transition from the era of divine wrath to the era of divine 
mercy (5:17, 20; 6:16; 8:5; cf. 7:33, 37, 38). The era of wrath is defined by the activities of the 
high priests Jason and Menelaus, which resulted in the deaths of countless Jews and the 
desecration of the temple (4:1-6:11). The executions of the Jewish martyrs mark the ter- 
mination of the wrathful era as the manner of their self-sacrifice creates the conditions 
necessary to inaugurate the era of mercy (6:12-7:42). The era of mercy begins with Judas 
Maccabeus organizing his troops for their initial battle and culminates in the final vic- 
tory that brings Jerusalem and the temple under Jewish control (8:1-15:37). 

However, the narrative exhibits some dissonance with the author's terminology of 
“wrath” to depict the Lord's engagement with the Jews during the period from Simons 
plot against Onias until the deaths ofthe martyrs (4:17:42). This language is confined to 
the author's editorial comments and the pronouncement by the last of the seven broth- 
ers to suffer martyrdom (4:16-17; 5:17-20; 6:12-17; cf. 7:30-38). By contrast, the actual 
narration does not mention God as an active participant in the events related to the 
death of Onias, the assault on the citizens of Jerusalem by the high priests, Jason and 
Menelaus, the massacre of Jews by the forces of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, and the dese- 
cration of the temple by imperial edict (4:1-6:11). Moreover, God's inaction remains in 
effect in the deaths of the eloquent martyrs Eleazar along with the seven brothers and 
their mother (6:12-7:42). God's non-participation in history throughout the period, 
which culminates in the desecration of the temple, the outlawing of Judaism, and the 
extermination of Jews, accentuates the contrast to the subsequent fulsome depictions of 
God’s engagements in the victories of Judas Maccabeus, which thereby certify the begin- 
ning of a new era in Jewish history (4:1-7:42; cf. 8:1-15:37). The narrative portion that 
depicts God’s militant interventions to defeat the Seleucid forces on the battlefield 
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recalls the initial episode іп which the heavenly horseman and angelic young men drive 
the Seleucid delegate from the temple precincts and compel him to flee Jerusalem and 
the territory of Judea (3:1-40). 

In summary, the two narrative portions that highlight the Lord’s combative actions, 
which serve to maintain Jerusalem and the temple for the Jews (3:1-40; 8:1-15:37), 
frame the two sections that depict the Jewish citizens losing their city, their temple, and 
their lives in the absence of the Lord’s coming to their defense (4:1-6:11; 6:12-7:42). It is 
noteworthy that the two components, which comprise the story of loss, are a study in 
contrasts: the first recounts the actions of non-observant Jews that bring destruction to 
the city (4:1-6:11); the second communicates the words of Jewish martyrs who discern 
the ways of God as ending their lives with the promise of life beyond death and the res- 
toration of Jerusalem to observant Jews (6:12-7:42). Every portion of the narrative 
serves to illustrate that the survival of Judaism depends upon the observance of the 
Jewish ancestral laws. 


ONIAS, THE TEMPLE, AND JERUSALEM (3:1-40) 


Within the complete narrative, the opening episode serves to present the idealized past 
as the promised future. The compositional refinement is unparalleled elsewhere in the 
story. Structurally, this is a self-contained one act drama that opens with an idyllic por- 
trait of Jerusalem being at peace due to its citizens observing the laws of Judaism (3:1-3). 
The action then unfolds according to a chiastic pattern: (i) it begins with the king send- 
ing Heliodorus to Jerusalem and ends with Heliodorus returning to Antioch and report- 
ing to the king (3:4-8, 35-39); (ii) Onias welcomes Heliodorus and later offers sacrifices 
to save Heliodorus from death (3:9-14a, 31-34); (iii) the citizens of Jerusalem initially 
voice prayers of lament and subsequently prayers of praise (3:14b-21, 29-30); and hence 
(iv) the assaults on Heliodorus by the epiphanic horse, rider, and young men constitute 
the dramatic centerpiece of the account (3:22-28). The drama is self-contained insofar 
as the crisis that starts the action is fully resolved at the end (3:1-40). At the same time 
this initial act serves to encapsulate the full story, which echoes with its ingredients 
(4:1-15:37). Simon, the brother of Menelaus in the family lineage of Bilgah, initiates the 
action by cultivating intrigue against Onias in Antioch, which, through a complex series 
of events, results in the invasion of the temple (4:1-6:11). A heavenly cavalry appears over 
the city and eventually goes into action in support of Judas Maccabeus and his troops, 
who act under the inspiration of Onias to drive the Seleucid attackers from the temple 
and the city (5:2-4; 10:29-31; 11:8; 15:12-36). By alluding to these events, the opening act 
assures the audience that the ensuing drama of suffering and conflict will end well. 

The episode primarily points forward to the successes of Judas Maccabeus in defeating 
the Seleucids and reclaiming the temple and the city for the Jews (8:1-15:37). Concern for 
the temple provides the inclusio for the complete story. The people speak of the temple as 
“his own place” when expressing gratitude to God for the defeat of Heliodorus in the 
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opening episode and for the vanquishing of Nicanor in the final episode (3:30; 15:34). This 
designation also arises in the celebration of the temple purification by Judas Maccabeus 
(10:7). In the dream vision, which Judas experiences before the final battle, Onias intro- 
duces Jeremiah as one who prays for the “holy city,’ a term that the author employs only 
in his initial depiction of Jerusalem at peace and in his description of the resolution that 
Antiochus makes when he is at the point of death (15:14: cf. 3:1; 9:14). The author refers to 
widows and orphans only when describing Oniass concern for the destiny of funds in the 
temple treasury and Judass distribution of the booty following his initial victories on the 
battlefield (3:10; cf. 8:28, 30). As indicated in the previous summary, the manifestations of 
the transcendent horse and rider that punished Heliodorus for attempting to rob the 
temple treasury, presages the resplendent army that appears over Jerusalem for forty 
days, and, most vitally, the five horsemen and the single rider who empower Judas’s 
troops to defeat the Seleucid armies (3:25; cf. 5:2-4; 10:29-31; 11:8). 

The beating that Heliodorus receives from the horse, rider, and two young men 
prompts him to proclaim God’s protective presence at the temple (3:38-39). 
Subsequently, his confession is echoed by the Seleucid commanders Nicanor and Lysias 
in light of the defeats that Judas Maccabeus inflicted on their armies (8:3 4-36; 11:13-14). 
Moreover, in the wake of Antiochuss pillaging of the temple treasury, the author editori- 
alizes that Antiochus merits the punishment Heliodorus suffered (5:18). Later, he por- 
trays Antiochus as going far beyond Heliodoruss declaration by depicting the king as 
renouncing his former ways to the point of granting freedom to Jerusalem, citizenship 
to Jews, funding to the temple, and promising to convert to Judaism to announce God's 
power to the world (5:18; 9:13-18; cf. 3:38). 


PRIESTS AND THE PLIGHT OF 
THE TEMPLE AND JERUSALEM (4:1-6:11) 


The narration of Jerusalem's descent into chaos in 2 Maccabees is packed with historical 
details that are absent from 1 Maccabees, which makes no reference to the high priests 
Onias, Jason, and Menelaus (4:1-6:11; cf. 1 Macc 1:11-61). The author unfolds a story that 
holds the high priests Jason and Menelaus responsible for the waves of violence that cul- 
minate in Antiochus IV Epiphanes exterminating enormous numbers of Jews and 
depriving the survivors of their citizenship and their civil rights to practice Judaism. He 
makes these two high priests accountable for the Seleucids pillaging the temple treasury 
and profaning the sacred precincts. The story that begins with Menelauss brother, Simon, 
plotting to get rid of the venerable Onias concludes with Menelaus presiding as high 
priest over a temple rife with debauchery and devoid of Jewish residue, and a city at the 
center of a campaign to eliminate Judaism by killing observant Jews (4:1-3; 5:23; 6:1-9). 
Whereas 1 Maccabees states that the project to Hellenize Jerusalem originated with an 
undefined group ofJews who had rejected Jewish legal observance, 2 Maccabees identifies 
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its instigator as the high priest, Jason. Indeed, the narrator states that Jason purchased 
the high priestly office with the precise objective of using its authority to transform 
Jerusalem into a Hellenistic polis (2 Масс 4:7-17; cf. 1 Масс 1:11-15). As high priest he 
made the singular decision to revoke the tradition of Seleucid protection for the right of 
Jews to practice their traditions, which had been in place for twenty-five years (2 Macc 
4:11). He effectively canceled the proclamation that Antiochus III had enacted in 200 
BCE, which had guaranteed Jews in Jerusalem and Judea the freedom to live according to 
their traditional laws, prohibited non-Jews from entering the sacred temple precincts, 
and stipulated that sacrificial offerings at the temple conform to Jewish law (Josephus 
Ant. 12.3.3-4 $$138-146). He proceeded to employ his governing powers to institute 
“Antioch in Jerusalem” as a voluntary association for Jews sympathetic to his reforms 
and he constructed a gymnasium with the aim of bringing Jewish adolescents to matu- 
rity as citizens of the empire (2 Macc 4:9, 18-19). 

While Jason’s reform was not explicitly religious in nature it raised questions about 
what it meant to be a citizen of Jerusalem in a manner that generated social instability, 
which escalated into civil conflict. Under Jason, and in marked contrast to the era of Onias 
III, the ancestral laws were no longer the unquestioned rules of governance and temple 
sacrifices became irregular, (3:1-3; cf. 4:14). The situation deteriorated further when the 
succession of Oniad high priests, who had ruled at the temple for well over a century, 
came to an abrupt end as Antiochus IV replaced Jason with Menelaus of the Bilgah fam- 
ily, which had certifiable roots in the Persian era (4:23-25; cf. 3:4; Neh 12:5, 18). 

Menelaus initiated Jerusalem into the vortex of violence by perpetrating the murder 
of the venerable Onias III in Antioch and paying off the assassin with vessels from the 
temple treasury. The deed shocked Antiochus IV Epiphanes to the point that he exe- 
cuted the murderer, Andronicus, whom he had delegated to govern Antioch while he 
attended to matters in Cilicia (4:30-38). The depravity of Menelaus infiltrated Jerusalem 
through the temple under the auspices of his brother Lysimachus who acted as deputy 
high priest in his absence. Profanation of the sacred precincts and theft at the treasury 
prompted protests on the part of citizens whom Lysimachus and his associate Auranus 
repelled by armed force. In all likelihood, the protesters were loyal to the senate in 
Jerusalem and associates of those who suffered execution after testifying against 
Menelaus in Antioch (4:39-50). Jason attempted to capitalize on the civil conflict by 
returning to Jerusalem to reclaim the priesthood but ended up killing his fellow citizens 
(5:5-10). In summary, according the narrator's story, the first killing took the form of one 
high priest successfully plotting the murder of another high priest and the initial armed 
conflicts took the form of civil warfare in which armed forces of two high priests succes- 
sively attacked and killed members of the Jewish populace who opposed them. 

Against this background the activities of Antiochus IV Epiphanes in Jerusalem and at 
the temple may be viewed as extensions of Menelaus’s own behavior. In slaughtering 
Jews of every age group, the Seleucid army expanded upon the violence Menelaus and 
Jason had perpetrated in their attacks on the citizens of Jerusalem (5:11-14; cf. 4:40-42). 
The king entered the temple at the invitation of the high priest and took valuable items 
such as Menelaus had previously transported to Antioch (5:15-16; cf. 4:32, 39). In giving 
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Geron the Athenian license to desecrate the temple, the king built upon the precedents 
of Menelaus and Lysimachus (6:1-5; cf. 4:13-14, 39). 

This unfolding of events illustrates how Jason's campaign of Hellenization resulted in 
the outlawing of Judaism because of unresolved conflicts within the Jewish community. 
Тһе narrator presents those conflicts as consequences of the high priests Jason and 
Menelaus breaking with the tradition of Onias by not upholding the ancestral laws of 
Judaism as the constitutional bases for governing Jerusalem and Judea. He contrasts 
Onias’s zeal for these laws, which had provided for the peace of Jerusalem, with the 
betrayal of them by Jason and Menelaus (4:2; cf. 3:1; 5:8, 15). When Geron the Athenian 
revoked the right of Jews to conduct their lives according to these ancestral laws, he 
made Jerusalem the focal point ofa Seleucid campaign against Judaism, which extended 
to the Hellenistic cities in the vicinity (6:1, 5, 8-9). At this juncture, the plight of Jews in 
Jerusalem would have embodied the worst fears of Jews in the diaspora. 


LESSONS FROM MARTYRS: 
THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE (6:12-7:42) 


The elaborate accounts of martyrdom in 2 Maccabees represent another striking con- 
trast to the few lines that 1 Maccabees devotes to the theme (2 Macc 6:12-7:42; 14:37-46; 
cf. 1 Macc 1:62-64). In 2 Maccabees, the speeches by Eleazar, the seven brothers, and the 
mother combine with the author's editorial comments to constitute the theological cen- 
terpiece of the whole book (6:12-7:42). The author’s propositional reflections contrast 
with the impassioned eloquence of the martyrs who utter their last words in defense of 
God and in defiance of their adversaries. Eleazar addresses executioners who are his 
acquaintances and therefore would prefer to release him while the seven brothers, with 
the support of their mother, derisively confront the premier adversary of all Jews, 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes. For the first time in the story, Jews speak, and their concerns 
focus on the ways of God. Up to this point first-hand utterances were confined to the 
opening episode when the angelic young men ordered Heliodorus to tell everyone about 
his experience of God's power at the temple, and he did so in his report to the king (3:33-34, 
38-39). As the first Jews to converse about God, the martyrs represent an ironic contrast 
to Heliodorus insofar as they must explain God’s apparent inaction, which is evident in 
their dying at the hands of their foes (6:12-7:42). 

The martyrs are disenfranchised Jews who speak truth to power. The elderly scribe 
along with the seven brothers and their mother, represent the women and the men, 
young and old, who comprised the great number of citizens in Jerusalem whom 
Antiochus had annihilated (5:13-14). More immediate, the mother who dies with her 
seven sons for adhering to the Jewish law recalls the two women who were thrown from 
the city walls with the infant sons they had circumcised (71-42; cf. 6:10). However, the 
particular offense is immaterial since observing Sabbath, celebrating the Jewish 
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festivals, and keeping dietary laws are but a few evidentiary instances of the capital 
offense, which is adhering to Judaism (6:6). In the face of the Seleucid attacks on the 
city and the negation of its culture, a full range of the Jewish citizenry had kept their 
ancestral laws at the cost of their lives. The eloquent martyrs have the distinction of 
speaking on behalf of their fellow Jews about the primacy of torah observance before 
joining them in death (cf. 7:16b, 33-36). 

The stories of Eleazar on one hand and the seven brothers and their mother on the 
other are distinct compositions since each account begins with an introduction of the 
protagonists and ends with a death notice (6:18-31; 7:1-41). The author combined these 
stories into a single unit owing to their common focus on characters who suffer torture 
for observing dietary laws (7:42; cf. 6:18; 7:1; Lev 11:7-8; Deut 14:8). A precise reading 
discloses that a concentration on death for the Jewish laws is the factor that bonds 
Eleazar to the seven brothers (6:28; cf. 7:2, 9, 11, 30). The elderly Eleazar insists on dying 
for this cause especially because it provides an example for young people (6:23-28, 31). 
Hence, the seven sons are the first to embrace his example by following him into death 
by torture due to their allegiance to the Jewish laws. Subsequently such courageous 
determination will distinguish the troops of Judas Maccabeus and account for their suc- 
cess (8:21; 13:14; 15:17). 

Eleazar's status as a renowned scribe certifies him as the model for observant Jews in 
the interim between the death of Onias and the emergence of Judas Maccabeus (4:2; 8:1). 
Mention of Eleazar’s grey hair and training as a youth suggest his resemblance to Onias 
as he appeared in the dream vision of Judas Maccabeus (6:23; 1511-12). He is the coun- 
terpoint to the high priests Jason and Menelaus who abandon the laws and suffer the 
consequence ofa disgraceful death, in the past for the one and in the future for the other 
(4:17; 5:8, 15; 13:6). Eleazar shaped his destiny around three principles that are emblem- 
atic of scribal formation in the school of Ben Sira: (i) the fear of the Lord is the root of 
wisdom (6:31; cf. Sir 1:11-30); (ii) at death, God rewards a person according to the way һе 
or she lived (2 Macc 6:26; cf. Sir 11:26); and (iii) one is remembered for the way one dies 
(2 Macc 6:24-28; cf. Sir 11:28). The subject matter of his scribal work seems to have been 
the compendium of constitutional law that provided the basis for civil life in Jerusalem 
and Judea (2 Macc 6:23). In the mind of the author it merits the designation “holy” since 
itoriginated in God. 

The connection between Eleazar and the seven brothers serves to root the Jewish con- 
stitution in the law of Moses, since this serves as the reference point for the arguments 
that the brothers present to Antiochus IV Epiphanes. These brothers and their mother 
are the only characters in the narrative who mention Moses (2 Macc 7:6, 30). One may 
note that the narratives of Eleazar and the seven brothers highlight the authorization of 
the laws in written texts. Subsequently the reading of these authoritative texts serves to 
inspire Judass troops on the battlefield (8:23; 15:9). This may contribute background for 
the library in Jerusalem becoming an institutional reference point in strengthening rela- 
tionships between Jerusalem and Egypt in the second prefatory letter (2:13-14). 

The two episodes illustrate the heroic defense of Judaism in both the private and pub- 
lic spheres of life. Narrative indications suggest that the executioners knew Eleazar by 
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their common association in a symposium. Greek hosts could accommodate Jewish 
guests by inviting them to bring their own food so as to avoid eating meat, such as pork, 
that was the product of Greek sacrificial rituals (6:21-22; cf. 6:5, 8). Therefore, Eleazar’s 
words take on the tenor of pronouncements to a symposium whose participants now 
meet at the place of his execution. In this setting, Eleazar exhibits the profile of Socrates 
who, to the consternation of his friends, declares his willingness to suffer execution for 
adhering to the principles that are essential to the education of young people (6:29; 
Plato, Apol. 28b-31c). At his death he speaks as one who teaches Jewish law by the man- 
ner of his death and thereby creates an environment that is the alternative to Jason’s 
gymnasium (6:24-28; cf. 4:12-13). As the champion who resists the Hellenization of 
Jerusalem Eleazar is Jason’s opponent par excellence (6:24; cf. 4:13). 

The theological reflections of the author, the seven brothers, and their mother serve to 
frame the portrayal of Eleazar’s exemplary death (6:12-17; 7:1-42; cf. 6:18-31). The conti- 
nuity that runs through these three episodes is enhanced by the fact that each of these 
figures speaks in the first-person. The author introduces their discourses by employing 
the first-person singular and plural ("T" and “us”) to address his audience, after his fash- 
ion in the preface and epilogue of the complete story (6:12-17; cf. 2:19-32; 15:38-39). The 
reflections of the author, the seven brothers, and their mother are somewhat abstract in 
comparison to Eleazar’s repeated expressions of practical determination to make his 
death a portrait of nobility. Eleazar’s words interpret his deeds that predominate in the 
account of his martyrdom (6:18-31). By contrast, discourse is preeminent with the author, 
the seven brothers, and their mother as each of them addresses the topic of theodicy, 
which the preceding narrative raises (4:1-6:11). Why would God permit the desolation of 
Jerusalem, the killing of observant Jews, and the outlawing of Judaism? 

The author's introductory reflection builds upon his previous comments, which then 
connect with themes that are central to the seven brothers and their mother (6:12-17). 
This is the last of three editorials each of which he inserts after a major turning point in 
the disintegration of Jewish life in Jerusalem: (i) Jason’s campaign to Hellenize the city 
(4:16-17); (ii) Antiochuss attack on the city and the pillaging of the temple treasury 
(5:17-20); and (iii) Geron’s supervision of the sanctions against Judaism (6:1-11). Не 
describes each misfortune as an instance of divine retribution for violations of the ances- 
tral laws by the high priests Jason and Menelaus and their followers. He introduces vital 
terminology at each juncture. Initially, he forecasts the irony of Hellenized Jews suffering 
at the hands of the very gentiles, whom they had tried to emulate, in retribution for 
abandoning their ancestral traditions (4:16-17). Then he interprets the disaster, which 
Antiochus perpetrated at the temple, as an expression of the Lord’s “wrath,” which would 
endure “briefly” in response to Jews committing “sins” against the Mosaic law. He con- 
cludes with the promise that Lord’s wrath would come to an end through “reconciliation” 
with the Jewish citizens (5:17, 18-20). In his final reflection, he describes the suffering of 
Jews as medicinal rather than destructive. Such affliction is a form of paideia, the educative 
discipline that is essential to developing virtue (6:12, 17). Moreover, its application is 
comparatively merciful due to the immediacy of the Lord’s punishment upon Jews, 
which contrasts with the harsh eventuality of divine judgement on other nations. 
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The author’s juxtaposition of the foregoing era of divine wrath to the forthcoming era 
of divine mercy serves both to emphasize God's sovereignty over the history of the Jews 
and also to minimize the power of empire over Jerusalem and Judaism (5:17-20; 8:5). His 
emphasis on divine wrath serves to contradict the absence of any reference to God's 
activity in the actual narration of Jews suffering the devastation of Jerusalem (4:1-7:42). 
Anger, like mercy, bespeaks a manner of divine presence toward the Jewish community. 
Wrath and mercy describe God's alternative responses to the non-observance or observ- 
ance of ancestral laws by the citizens of Jerusalem. Jewish history is determined by the 
dictates of Mosaic law and God's agency rather than by the pretentions ofan empire and 
its ruler. In this schema, the Seleucids have no victory to their credit as they are mere 
agents that God employs to discipline the Jewish community. Seleucid leaders will wit- 
ness the effects of this divinely inflicted paideia to the point of acknowledging that 
observance of the ancestral laws and divine assistance make Jews invincible (8:36; 11:13). 
In sum, the author's insertions emphasize that God persistently engages the Jewish pop- 
ulace throughout all the vicissitudes of their history. 

Тһе vocabulary that the author introduces resurfaces in the words of the seven broth- 
ers and their mother. The last son to die employs all of the author's distinctive vocabu- 
lary in the succinct interpretation ofhis peoples suffering that he voices to Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes (7:32-33, 37-38; cf. 5317-20; 612-17). His solidarity with all Jews derives from 
a shared consciousness that their suffering is the consequence of their sins (7:32). He 
foresees the Lord soon becoming reconciled to the Jewish nation precisely because the 
martyrdom, which he and his brothers endure for upholding the ancestral laws, will 
mercifully put an end to God's wrath (7:33, 37-38). 

The six brothers and their mother articulate the foundations for this depiction of 
retributive justice as constituting the advent of divine mercy, by introducing their reflec- 
tions with the only scriptural quotation in 2 Maccabees, "The Lord will have compassion 
on his servants" (7:6; Deut 32:36). In the song of Moses, this verse describes the Lord 
embracing the offspring of Jacob after having rejected them in response to their cove- 
nant infidelity. By citing one verse, the author directs attention to ingredients in the 
larger message that refer to the peoples foolishness that had provoked the Lord's anger 
and then to the Lord's capacity to heal after wounding and to give life after allowing 
death (Deut 32:19-42). The last son to die introduces his discourse by reinforcing his 
allegiance to the law of Moses (7:30). 

Whereas the last three brothers to be executed focus on the past desolation and even- 
tual restoration of the Jewish community, the first three spokesmen describe their hope 
of experiencing personal life after death (7:15-19, 30-38; cf. 7:7-14). The statements of 
the two who speak of resurrection to new life frame their brother's graphic description 
of his hope for bodily restoration beyond the grave by the power of God (7:9, 11, 14). The 
martyrdom of Razis concludes with his anticipation of physical restoration (14:46). Even 
as Eleazar spoke of Hades as his destination, he indicated that one encounters God in 
judgement after death (6:23). The language of resurrection points forward to the actions 
of Judas Maccabeus to atone for the contraventions of sacred laws that resulted in deaths 
of his comrades (12:44-45). In all cases, observance of the ancestral commandments is 
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the prerequisite for being raised by God into life beyond death. This perspective on the 
afterlife in the epitome exhibits affinity to the description of resurrection in the book of 
Daniel (Dan 12:1-3). 

The focus on life that originates in God and is not synonymous with biological existence 
links the brothers’ words about their impending resurrection after death with the mother’s 
reflections on her sons’ maturation from their origins in her womb to this point in their 
lives (2 Macc 7:22-23, 27-29). Like the cosmos and all humankind, they originated by 
God's decision and design. Now their lives can unfold justly only by their consenting to 
God's sovereignty. Within the present context, she implies that they have done so by 
observing God5 laws. All that remains is for them to persevere in so-doing through death 
so that they will be restored to life with her by God's mercy. Her words may refer not only 
to the resurrection of martyrs but also to the restoration of the Jewish community. Her talk 
of creation, conception, and restoration resonates with the Deutero-Isaian metaphors of 
the Lord’s activity in restoring the exiles to their ancestral land (Isa 43:1, 7; 44:2; 46:3-4). 


JUDAS MACCABEUS: RESTORATION OF THE 
TEMPLE AND JERUSALEM (8:1-15:37) 


The narrative of Judas Maccabeus’s military campaigns contains the only dates in the 
epitome. These markers allow one to estimate the temporal intervals in the stages of his 
combat with the Seleucid forces. In response to Antiochus’s seizure of Jerusalem in 167 
BCE, Judas formed a small band of loyalists into a tactical force adept in the arts of guer- 
rilla warfare (2 Macc 5:27; 8:5-7). His unqualified success on the battlefield resulted in 
his seizing control of the temple and cleansing it on the twenty-fifth of Chislev, 164 BCE 
(2 Macc 10:5). Some months before that date and in view of Judas’s military successes, 
Menelaus had persuaded Antiochus IV Epiphanes to rescind his decrees against Judaism 
and to restore Jewish practice in Jerusalem and Judea (11:29-32; cf. 61-9). Not long 
thereafter, Lysias, the governor of the Seleucid territories in the west, confirmed his sup- 
port for the new order in Jerusalem. He did so in the wake of a major defeat that his army 
suffered at the hands of Judas (11:16-21). Following the death of Antiochus ТУ Epiphanes, 
his son, the youthful Antiochus V Eupator, stated in writing to Lysias, his guardian, that 
he would not continue his father’s attempts to Hellenize Jerusalem. He guaranteed that 
the temple would remain under Jewish control and Jews would have the freedom to 
observe their ancestral traditions (11:22-26). Subsequently, he executed Menelaus for 
the failure of the Hellenization program, which had provoked the emergence of Jewish 
military resistance under the leadership of Judas (13:3-8). Moreover, in 163 BCE 
Antiochus V Eupator and Lysias invaded Judea in a futile attempt to limit the success 
that Judas was now experiencing beyond its borders in Idumea, Galilee and Gilead 
(13:1-26). When Demetrius I Soter, the nephew of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, came to 
power he installed Alcimus as high priest in view of his capacity to cultivate vehement 
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opposition to Judas Maccabeus. Judass vindication over such opponents оп the home 
front is evident in his displaying the head of the vanquished Nicanor at the citadel in 
Jerusalem on the thirteenth of Adar, 161 ВСЕ (14:1-15:36). 

The author communicates this information by transforming Judas, the military hero, 
into a model of piety and Jewish legal observance. Whereas 1 Maccabees places Judas in 
the tradition of his father, Mattathias, who advocated engaging in warfare on the 
Sabbath rather than dying for their devotion, 2 Maccabees sets Judass meticulous 
Sabbath observance in line with that of the martyrs (1 Macc 2:29-41; cf. 2 Macc 6:11; 
8:26-28; 12:38; 15:3-4). Indeed, the author presents Judas and his troops as the prime 
beneficiaries of the divine energy that the martyrs had unleashed by the reconciliation 
with God they had accomplished (5:20; 7:33; 8:29). That energy is divine mercy, the 
product of the ethical alchemy that the martyrs practiced by their manner of handling 
divine wrath in dying rather than forsaking the ancestral laws (7:33, 37-38; 8:5, 27). 
Among the literature of the Maccabean revolt, a distinctive feature of 2 Maccabees is its 
portrayal ofa synergy between martyrs and militants who lay down their lives in defense 
of Judaism. First Maccabees emphasizes the military prowess of the Hasmoneans, who 
established the Jewish state, whereas the book of Daniel gives primacy to the wise who 
manifest their convictions in the face of death (1 Macc 13:41-42; Dan 11:33-35; 12:3, 10). 
By comparison, the author of the epitome presents a story of collaboration among Jews 
who resist the empire through various expressions oftorah observance. 

Тһе epitome attributes Judas success to his reliance on God. He commands a band of 
only six thousand that repeatedly defeats Seleucid regional forces, whose infantry num- 
ber in the tens of thousands, and imperial armies, whose infantry, in the hundreds of 
thousands, is accompanied by cavalry, elephants, and, on one occasion, chariots (2 Macc 
8:1, 16; cf. 8:9; 10:17, 23, 31; 11:1-2; 13:1-2; 15:20-21). Yet, Judas annihilates foes by their tens 
of thousands (8:24; 10:17, 23; 12:19, 23, 26, 28; 15:37). The extravagant numbers bespeak a 
drama of epic proportions. The template for these victories is the narrative of the Lord’s 
angel killing 185,000 Assyrian troops whom Sennacherib had marshalled to overrun 
Jerusalem іп 701 BCE (2 Kgs 19:32-37; Isa 37:33-38; 2 Chr 32:21-23). Judas invokes this 
precedent to frame his military endeavors as it provides the focal point of his instruction 
to his comrades prior to their first battle against Nicanor and also of his final prayer that 
leads to their ultimate victory over the same foe (2 Macc 8:19; 15:22). When addressing his 
troops, Judas introduces this reference with a traditional dictum that contrasts the Jews’ 
trust in God with their foes’ confidence in weaponry (8:18; cf. Ps 20:8). Similarly, viewing 
the stupendous arrangement of Nicanor’s army stimulates his conviction that God grants 
victory to those who prove themselves worthy, which introduces his prayer (15:21). 

Such worthiness is the effect of practicing Judaism, the single requirement for mem- 
bership in Judass fighting force, which, of course, was also the offense for which the 
martyrs had been executed (8:1, 21; cf. 6:1, 6, 8; 14:38). Throughout their campaigns, 
Judas and his followers keep the Sabbath and defend the ancestral laws (8:26-28; 12:38; 
13:14). However, prayer is at the forefront of the practice that Judas and his troops 
employ, as devotion propels their battlefield militarism. Their mission begins with 
prayer for the Lord’s intervention on behalf of the city and temple (8:2-4). They prepare 
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for battle by invoking the favor of God (12:6, 15, 28, 36; 13:10; 15:21). In response to their 
victories, the protagonists voice their praise of God as the one who is responsible for the 
outcomes (8:27; 10:38; 15:29, 34). Such devotional practices reflect the activities of Onias 
and priests in response to the violations of their environs by Heliodorus and Nicanor 
(3:15, 22, 31; 14:34). Hence, the effective piety of Judas and his troops serves to reinforce 
the connection between the temple and the battlefield (viz., 10:4, 25-28). They engage in 
warfare with the intent of liberating the temple and the city (13:14; 15:17). 

When engaging in battle, their invocations contrast with their enemies’ traditional 
songs and fanfare and thereby reflect the discipline of relying on God (10:28; 15:25-27). 
The author stresses that the victories are due to the help of God and that Judas factors 
that into the formulation of his strategies (8:23; 12:11; 13:13, 17; 15:7, 35). The narrator pres- 
ents God as the ally of the Jewish forces on the battlefield, which accounts for their initial 
victory over Nicanor and their successes in Idumea on two separate occasions (8:24; 
10:16; 11:13). Most significantly, Lysias’s recognition of God’s engagement on the side of 
the Jews motivates him to reestablish peaceful relations with them by having Antiochus 
V Eupator restore their civil rights (11:10, 13, 22-26). 

The last in a series of four epiphanies brought about the defeat that prompted Lysias's 
discernment of God's activity on behalf of the Jewish forces (11:8-9). The previous mani- 
festation had resulted in the vanquishing of the regional forces under Timothy’s com- 
mand (10:29-31). The two earlier occurrences were located at Jerusalem, when Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes was about to launch his assault on the city, and when Heliodorus attempted 
to raid the treasury (5:2-4; 3:24-27). The author highlights the importance of these mani- 
festations in the preface to his work (2:21). Together, these epiphanies manifest the con- 
tours of divine agency across the epitome. The trampling of Heliodorus by the horse and 
rider certifies that the God of Israel is the protector of the sacred precincts (3:1-40). The 
cavalry stationed over Jerusalem indicates the presence, but not the action, of God over 
the city throughout the period of its desolation (5:1-7:42). The two manifestations of 
horses and riders protecting Judas and his troops illustrate God's taking action on the 
side of Judas in the era of mercy (8:1-15:37). Each manifestation takes place in proximity 
to Jerusalem and the temple (3:9; 5:2; 10:26-28; 11:2). The epiphanies exhibit a thoroughly 
Hellenistic texture quite distinct from the biblical tradition. Horses are not a factor in 
Israelite warfare as the tradition counsels against relying on them (Ps 33:17; 14710-11). 
Hence the heavenly steeds constitute the only cavalry on the side of Judas and his 
associates. Israelite tradition contributes the transcendent aspect, which reflects the 
ancient depictions of YHWH as a chariot driver leading his heavenly forces to enable the 
Israelites to settle in their land (Deut 33:26-29; Ps 68:18-19). 


CITIZENSHIP IN JERUSALEM 


Тһе narrative presents the case that Jews embody the height of Hellenistic virtue pre- 
cisely because they observe Jewish law and serve the God of Israel. The martyrs Eleazar, 
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the seven brothers, and Razis set the standard for dying nobly (6:28, 31; 7:5, 11; 14:42). 
The single mother’s eloquence combines intelligence with courage (7:21). Onias and 
Judas Maccabeus embody moral excellence (15:12, 17). Such virtues are the fruit of 
Jewish paideia, which is exemplified in their facing death by adhering to the ancestral 
laws of Judaism. 

To his audience in the diaspora the author communicates a strong message that uncrit- 
ical adoption of Greek manners undermines Jewish virtue. The tragic fates of Jason and 
Menelaus illustrate the effects of prioritizing gymnasium formation and Hellenistic con- 
ventions over adherence to the ancestral laws (4:16-17; 13:3-8). Moreover, the exchange 
between Antiochus IV Epiphanes and the seven brothers along with their mother accen- 
tuates the contrast between the king’s irrational anger and martyrs’ prophetic courage 
(7:1-41). These Jews emulate Eleazar who mirrors Socrates, the standard of moral excel- 
lence in the Greek world. They are the wise who expose the folly of Jason, Menelaus, 
Lysimachus, Auranus, and Alcimus who betray the Jewish citizenry by cultivating the 
favor of imperial authorities (4:39-40, 50; 5:8; 14:3-13). For Jewish communities in the 
Hellenistic world, whether in Judea or the diaspora, wisdom and virtue reside with peo- 
ple who are marginalized on account of their loyalty to their ancestral ways. Among such 
outsiders are Jewish leaders like Razis, the elder who served in the senate (14:37). 

The author emphasizes that the integrity of such people in Jerusalem accounts for the 
temple’s survival (5:19). The holiness of the city is the effect of their torah observance 
(3:1; 15:14). Hence, it is essential that the compendium of the Jewish ancestral laws be the 
constitution of the Jerusalem and Judea (6:23). The author’s conviction about this prin- 
ciple is evident in his applying the term "citizen" exclusively to Jews (e.g., 4:5; 19:9; 15:30). 
Тһе narrative, which ends with Judas Maccabeus reclaiming the temple and liberating 
Jerusalem from Seleucid control, suggests a new beginning for its citizens to live accord- 
ing to their ancestral laws and thereby define Jerusalem uniquely as a Jewish polis in the 
Hellenistic world (15:34; cf. 3:1-3). 


THE SECOND PREFATORY LETTER (1:11-2:18) 


Тһе letter from the senate and people of Jerusalem to the Jews in Egypt reflects the 
sequence of events in the epitome as the story of Antiochus IV Epiphanes’s death pre- 
cedes the account of events related to the temple cleansing by Judas Maccabeus (1:10-17; 
1:18-2:18; cf. 9:1-10:9). When comparing the letter writers’ account of the king’s death to 
that of the epitomist, the circumstances differ but the rationale is similar. Here, the king 
dies by assassination rather than from a fatal illness but both versions interpret his death 
as God's retribution for his assault on Jerusalem (1:11-17; cf. 9:5-7, 13-14). 

The remainder of the letter profiles Nehemiah as the builder of the Second Temple 
and founder of a library in Jerusalem (118-36; 2:13-15). In recounting both activities, 
Nehemiah is cast as the prototype for Judas Maccabeus. This connection is explicit in the 
description of Nehemiah’ library positioned as a lead into the contents of Judas’s library 
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(2:13-15). The link is implicit in references to the temple purification at four vital points, 
which initially frame the Nehemiah narrative and subsequently frame the concluding 
address. The invitation to celebrate the temple “purification” and the sacrificial fire 
introduces the story of Nehemiah while the translating of “nephthar” as “purification” 
concludes it (1:18, 36). The final section opens with an invitation for the community in 
Egypt to celebrate “the purification" and ends with a focus on God' action “to purify” 
the temple, with this verb being last word in the Greek text (2:16, 18). The bond between 
Nehemiah and Judas is forged by the sacrificial fire (1:18). The epitome describes Judas 
supervising the temple purification, which culminates in the lighting of the new fire by 
flint (10:3). The letter recounts Nehemiah directing the discovery of the residue and its 
placement on the wood, which the sun ignites, to commence the sacrificial offerings at 
the Second Temple (1:20-21). The lack of direct human agency to set the residue aflame 
at the Second Temple alludes to Moses’s calling down fire from heaven to consume the 
offerings at Mount Sinai (1:22; 2:10; cf. Lev 9:23-24). The fire residue provides the con- 
tinuum through the exilic era between the sacrificial rites at the Second Temple and 
those at the First Temple (2 Macc 1:20; 2:1, 9). Judas extended that continuum to the 
present by restoring sacrificial offerings at the temple following its desecration over a 
three-year period in a manner that resembles Nehemiah’s restarting the sacred rites in 
the aftermath of the exile (2 Macc 10:5; cf. 1:19-23). 

Nehemiahs identity as a government official from the diaspora who had directed 
affairs at the temple apparently qualified him as the model for Judas, a member of the 
administration in Jerusalem, who had liberated the sacred precincts (1:10, 20). More 
fundamental, Nehemiah’s distinction as a lay person managing the temple restoration 
was analogous to Judass profile in the temple purification. The singular difference is 
that, according to the letter, Nehemiah directs the activities of priests whereas the epit- 
ome does not indicate priests were among Judass associates who accomplished the tem- 
ple cleansing (10:1-8; cf. 1 Macc 4:42-45). Furthermore, in contrast to 1 Maccabees, the 
epitome does not endow Judas with a priestly lineage (cf. 1 Macc 21-4). The epitome 
does not associate Judas with his brothers Jonathan and Simon in a manner that even 
suggests the high priestly roles, which they assumed after the death of Judas (2 Macc 
8:22; 10:19-20; 14:17; cf. 1 Macc 10:18-21; 13:41). Moreover, the sole mention of priesthood 
in the letter alludes to Moses’s application of the term to the whole nation (2 Macc 2:17; 
cf. Exod 19:6). By depicting Judas as mirroring Nehemiah, the letter confirms his disso- 
ciation from the high priestly authorities. In doing so, the letter may be accommodating 
groups who viewed the Hasmonean line with disfavor (e.g., 1QpHab 8:8-13; 8:16-9:2; 
9:9-12; 11:4-8, 12-15; 12:2-10). In any case, the profile of Judas as a lay person serves to 
accentuate the epitomist’s principle that the temple is for the people (2 Macc 5:19). 

The identifications of Nehemiah and Judas as library founders serve to associate the 
temple with educational enterprise. References to books that were lost in the war call to 
mind the documents that the epitomist mentions such as the compendium of ancestral 
law that Eleazar adheres to, the law of Moses that the seven brothers and their mother 
quote, the holy book that another Eleazar proclaimed, and the law and the prophets that 
Judas cited (6:23; 7:6; 8:23; 15:9). These libraries may suggest a commitment to develop 
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an alternative to Jasons gymnasium in Jerusalem (4:9-16). The invitation for Jews to 
make the journey from Egypt to access these archives indicates a determination to make 
Jerusalem a center where Jews of the diaspora could discuss with their compatriots in 
Jerusalem strategies for living according to the ancestral traditions of Judaism in their 
respective environments. 

Тһе second letter contributes ап intra-historical eschatological perspective to Second 
Maccabees by envisioning the return of Jews from the diaspora to the environs of 
Jerusalem as the culmination of the temple history. The priests at the temple depict the 
event as a new exodus as they echo the Song of the Sea in their petition for the Lord to 
plant diaspora Jews in the holy place, which is their ancestral land (1:23-29; Exod 15:17). 
At an unknown location on Mount Nebo, Jeremiah hid the sacred furnishings that dis- 
tinguish the First Temple from the Second Temple. Their discovery will coincide with 
the revelation of divine glory at the temple and the convergence of God's people in its 
vicinity (2:7-8; cf. 1 Kgs 8:11; 2 Chr 5:14; 7:2). The letter concludes with language that 
interprets these promises as bonding Jews in the diaspora with their compatriots in the 
homeland. The festival of the temple cleansing celebrates the restoration of Jerusalem as 
the inheritance for all Jews and as their common destiny in the future (2 Macc 2:16-18). 


THE FIRST PREFATORY LETTER (1:1-9) 


The first letter reinforces the primacy of community over hierocracy as the Jews in 
Jerusalem address their fellow Jews in Egypt without reference to individual leaders in 
either region (1:1). The letter consists of two major sections, both of which reinforce the 
significance of the epitome for shaping contemporary Jewish practice. The opening 
invocations specify devotional practices vital to strengthening Jewish character per- 
sonally and collectively (1:2-6). The summary of a letter dated to 143 ВСЕ, which con- 
trasts the misdeeds of Jason with the remedial work of temple cleansing, reinforces the 
importance of the celebrating the commemorative festival during the month of Chislev 
in 124 BCE (1:7-10a). 

References to the patriarchs contextualizes events in the book within the tradition of 
the Abrahamic covenant (1:2; cf. Gen 15, 17). The opening of one’s heart to the law alludes 
to Jeremiah’s description of the new covenant as the Lord's inscribing of the law on ones 
heart (1:4; 2:3; Jer 31:31-34). Allegiance to Jewish law points to the example of Onias, the 
martyrs, and Judas Maccabeus along with his troops (3:1; 4:2; 6:23, 28; 7:9, 11, 23, 30, 373 
8:21; 10:36; 13:10, 14). The epitome presents reconciliation with God as the effect that the 
martyrs’ deaths produced for the Jewish community (1:5; 5:20; 7:33; 8:29). Such reconcil- 
iation results in the restoration of what had been lost during the period of trial and thus 
confirms that God does not forsake the people in time of affliction (1:5; 5:20). 

The brevity of the recollection about Jason in the letter from almost twenty years past 
may indicate that the story of this disgraced high priest had entered into the lore of the 
Jewish community in Egypt. The epitome recounts that Jason had sought refuge in 
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Egypt following his attack on the Jewish citizenry of Jerusalem in his failed attempt to 
regain the priesthood (5:9-10). By that time his nephew and rival, Onias IV, would have 
moved to Egypt and proceeded to build the temple at Leontopolis around 160 BCE 
(Josephus, Ant. 13.3.1-3 §§62-73). Jason may well have been a notorious figure in the 
memory of that sector of the Jewish community. They would have concurred with the 
epitomist’s assessment of Jason as a traitorous high priest (4:13; 5:5-10). 

Those who wrote the letter in 124 ВСЕ describe the purification of the temple as the 
answer to their prayers for rectifying the desolation that Jason had caused. The lighting 
of lamps and arranging of showbread capped off the temple restoration (1:8; 10:3). It is 
noteworthy that the first letter does not mention Judas. This version passes over the 
actual repairing of the temple and attributes the sacrificial offerings and supplementary 
arrangements to the people (1:8). Without any reference to civic or temple authorities, 
the collective body of Jews in Jerusalem invite the Jewish community in Egypt to cele- 
brate the event. Their manner of doing so reflects the epitomist's assertion that God 
chose the holy place for the sake of the people (5:19). 


TEXTS AND RECEPTION HISTORY 


Robert Hanhart published the critical edition of 2 Maccabees in 1959, which he updated 
in 1976. His work developed upon the earlier edition, which Werner Kappler had issued 
in 1929.’ The primary manuscripts are the uncials, Alexandrinus and Venetus, along 
with minuscules that do not reflect adjustments by Lucian of Antioch (d. 312 CE). Among 
the translations, the Old Latin manuscripts are more significant than the renderings 
into Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic. 

The stories of martyrdom predominate in the reception of 2 Maccabees. Fourth 
Maccabees represents an elaborate expansion upon the heroism of Eleazar, the seven 
brothers, and their mother (4 Macc 5:1-18:24; 2 Macc 6:18-7:42). Internal evidence sug- 
gests that its author was a diaspora Jew with a facility in Greek rhetoric who may have 
lived in Antioch between the middle of the first and the middle of the second century 
се. The protagonists exemplify the discipline of reason overcoming the passions related 
to fear that enables them to die for their adherence to the Jewish ancestral traditions. 

In the Gospel of John, the life of Jesus is defined in terms of four observances in the 
liturgical calendar: Sabbath (John 5:1-47), Passover (6:1-71), Booths (7:1-10:21), and the 
Temple dedication (Hanukkah 10:22-39). The festival of Hanukkah provides the setting 
for Jesus’s final visit to the temple (10:39). The Letter to the Hebrews alludes to the 
mother of the seven brothers in its depiction of women receiving back their dead by vir- 
tue of resurrection, (Heb 11:35a; cf. 2 Macc 7:23, 29). Moreover, the witness of Eleazar, the 
seven brothers, and Razis resonates with the description of those who endure torture in 
anticipation of future resurrection (Heb 11:35b; cf. 2 Macc 6:26; 7:9, 11, 13; 14:46). 

Subsequent Christian tradition presents these Maccabean heroes as models for living 
in the tradition of Jesus. Cyprian of Carthage profiled the story of the Maccabean 
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martyrs іп his treatise To Fortunatus: Exhortation to Martyrdom (Ad Fortunatum 11). 
Augustine of Hippo (In solemnitate martyrum Machabaeorum [Serm. 300]) and John 
Chrysostom, (De Eleazaro et septem pueris) composed homilies to support the com- 
memoration of the Maccabean martyrs in the Christian liturgical calendar. 


NOTE 


1. Robert Hanhart, ed., Maccabaeorum liber II, copiis usus quas reliqit Werner Kappler, 2nd 
ed. (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1976). 
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BRYAN R. DYER 


3 MACCABEES is a surprising and fascinating book—especially to those who are com- 
ing to it for the first time. In an engaging style, its author tells the story of faithful Jews 
living under foreign occupation being dramatically delivered from an arrogant and evil 
tyrant by the hand of God. While this general outline sounds much like the narrative 
found in 2 Maccabees, the events in 3 Maccabees take place fifty years prior to the 
Maccabean Revolt. In fact, no one from the Maccabean family appears or is mentioned 
in 3 Maccabees. Its title is likely due to the thematic similarities even though it has no 
direct connection to the events portrayed in other Maccabean literature. 

What is found in 3 Maccabees is a dramatic story of faithfulness, endurance, and deliv- 
erance. The narrative is filled with dramatic tension, rhetorical flare, and moments elicit- 
ing strong emotions. While few would regard the exaggerated prose as purely historical, 
the text does provide insight into the lives of Jews living under Hellenism during the time 
of the dispersion. The Jews in the narrative struggle to be good citizens while also keeping 
their Jewish identity intact. Theological themes emerge from the text, including the 
power of prayer, the sovereignty of Israel’s God, and the cost of apostasy. Written to excite 
and motivate the faithful toward trust in God, the story told in 3 Maccabees remains a 
powerful testament of endurance to God in the face of great adversity. 


SUMMARY OF 3 MACCABEES 


The story begins at the Battle of Raphia between the military forces of Ptolemy 
Philopator IV, the king of Egypt, and Antiochus III, the king of Syria. Philopator nar- 
rowly escapes an assassination attempt, which leads to escalated fighting. When 
Antiochus’ victory seems assured, Arsinoé, the sister of Philopator, rallies the Ptolemaic 
army who go on to defeat Antiochus’ military. To celebrate this victory, the king visits 
several neighboring cities, including Jerusalem. As he offers a sacrifice at the Jerusalem 
Temple, Ptolemy decides that he would like to enter the sanctuary, a holy place that only 
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the high priest is allowed to enter. The Temple priests attempt to dissuade him while the 
Jews in the city come out to publicly grieve and pray for divine intervention. The high 
priest Simon offers an extended prayer, and the Lord God afflicts the king with paralysis 
before he can enter the sanctuary. His bodyguards fear for Philopator’s life and carry 
him out of Jerusalem. 

The episode at the Jerusalem Temple only serves to upset Philopator, who returns to 
Egypt angry with the Jewish people and seeks to punish them. He establishes an edict 
that all Jews must be subjected to a poll tax and reduced to the status of slaves. Those 
that renounce their heritage and join the cult of Dionysus may be given equal status as 
Alexandrian citizens. Many Jews choose to abandon their religion, but the majority 
remain resolute. King Philopator extends this order to all Jews living under his realm, 
not just those living in Alexandria. So great is his anger against the Jews that he orders 
that they all be gathered to one place and killed. In an official letter sent to his generals, 
the king characterizes the Jewish people as hostile and arrogant and commands that 
all Jews be handed over. Any person protecting a Jewish person would be tortured and 
put to death. 

This news was received with joy by non-Jews but with mourning by the Jews. The gen- 
erals begin collecting the Jews and forcing them to travel to the town of Schedia. Those 
forced to make the journey include elderly men barely able to walk and young women 
being torn from their bridal chambers. All are forced to travel as if they were a large 
group of animals and given the harsh treatment reserved for traitors. Once the Jews are 
gathered in Schedia, they are placed within the hippodrome where they are numbered 
before they are to be executed. However, the process of counting the Jews proves too 
large of a task to complete quickly, and their lives are spared for a short while. 

With the Jews gathered in the hippodrome, the king orders that five hundred ele- 
phants be drugged and set loose to trample and kill them. Three times the Jews cry out 
for divine intervention and three times Philopator’s plan is foiled. The first time God 
subjects the king to a deep sleep, which delays the release of the elephants. The next day 
the elephants are again drugged, but when asked to give the order for their release, the 
king is struck by confusion and cannot recall what he has ordered or why the elephants 
have been prepared in such a way. After this second divine intervention, Philopator 
orders the elephants a third time and declares his intent to not only kill the Jews but to 
destroy Judea and the Jewish Temple. As the elephants are finally released, the Jews cry 
out to God, and an elderly and pious figure, Eleazar, offers an extended prayer for divine 
intervention. As the elephants and the kings forces arrive at the hippodrome, two 
angelic beings appear from heaven and frighten the animals. The elephants turn around 
and begin trampling the Ptolemaic armed forces, which had been following them. 

After witnessing this, Philopator miraculously takes pity on the Jews and orders 
their release. They are to be given financial support and sent back to their homes in 
peace. Before they leave, the king throws a festival for the Jews to celebrate their rescue 
from destruction. A new letter is sent to Philopator’s generals recanting the harsh treat- 
ment of the Jews and ordering that they be allowed to return to their homes. The Jews 
request, and are given permission, to punish and execute those that had turned their 
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backs on God during their persecution. After a festival celebrating these things, the 
Jews each return to their homes with the promise of protection and an elevated status 
in the kingdom. 


TEXTUAL ISSUES IN 3 MACCABEES 


The text of 3 Maccabees appears in Codex Alexandrinus (fifth century), but not in the 
other, earlier, uncial codices of the Greek Bible—Vaticanus or Sinaiticus. It is not 
included in the Latin Vulgate (fourth century), which may explain why it is not in the 
Roman Catholic canon or Protestant Apocrypha collection. However, it is included 
within the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox biblical canons. 3 Maccabees 
seems to have been originally written in Greek, but translated later into at least Syriac 
(Codex Ambrosianus, seventh century) and Armenian. References or allusions to the 
text are scarce or non-existent in later literature. 3 Maccabees more or less “left no trace 
in Jewish literature.” 

The abruptness with which the text begins has caused some scholars to suggest that a 
portion of its opening chapter has been lost.” The postpositive particle бе, which usually 
is used to connect a sentence to its previous sentence, appears as the second word of the 
text. Other textual elements seem to refer to an earlier person or event that is absent 
from the text. The first verse, for example, references “those who had returned” to the 
king without any mention of them being sent out. Similarly, 2:25 mentions “the previ- 
ously mentioned drinking companions and friends” despite never referring to them 
prior to this. Yet, as Johnson has argued, these features of the text can also be explained 
as elements of the author’s style with literary precedents in other Greek literature.’ 

Since most of the events described in the text take place in and around Alexandria, 
3 Maccabees reflects the perspective of Jews living in Egypt. When the text was written is 
a matter of debate with two major options: the late-Hellenistic period or the early- Roman 
period. The earliest possible date of composition is 217 BCE when the Battle of Raphia, 
described at the beginning of the text, took place. Scholars would place 3 Maccabees 
much later than this since it clearly was written well after the events depicted in its open- 
ing chapter. Since the author demonstrates a familiarity with texts such as 2 Maccabees, 
the Greek translation of Daniel, and the Letter of Aristeas, most scholars believe that 
3 Maccabees could not have been written before 100 ВСЕ.* Scholars also point to 70 СЕ, 
when the Second Temple in Jerusalem was destroyed, as the latest possible date for com- 
position since the author assumes that the Temple was still standing. Thus, it is generally 
argued that з Maccabees was most likely written within the window of 100 BCE to 70 CE. 

Beyond this range of nearly two centuries it is difficult to get more specific regarding 
the composition of 3 Maccabees. Those who argue for a date within the late-Hellenistic 
period point to the text's emphasis on the Alexandrian Jews’ relationship with the 
Ptolemaic court.? Significant are the greetings contained within the two official letters 
found in 3 Maccabees (3:12-29; 7:1-9). These greetings include the phrase “greetings and 
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good health,” which was heavily used between 160-60 BCE.° Those who argue that the 
texts final form belongs to the early-Roman period point to з Maccabees’ reference to a 
Aaoypapia (“census”). In 2:28, Philopator subjects all of the Jews to a Лаоурафіа and to 
the status of slaves. While this type of census was conducted in the Hellenistic period, 
these scholars argue, it takes a meaning in 3 Maccabees quite like that of the Roman 
period. In 24/23 BCE Augustus presented a Aaoypapia, which also included a reduction 
of status for Jews. The similar use of Aaoypagia іп 3 Maccabees, it is reasoned, points to 
this earlier tax by Augustus.” 

Тһе genre of the text is less a matter of debate. The narrative involves historical details, 
including official letters and military details, but few would interpret the text as histori- 
ography.? The author's exaggerated style and verbose language make it unreliable for 
historical details. Most commentators consider 3 Maccabees to be an example of “his- 
torical fiction” or “historical romance"? As such, the author intended to tell a tale while 
grounding that story in a known historical context. Historical figures and events are 
described in the narrative, but the plot and details are created by the author for their 
intended purposes. The verbose language, rhetorical flare, use of official documents, 
and other elements situate the text as an example of historical romance. However, as 
deSilva points out, there are some elements from historical romances—such as the pres- 
ence of a love interest—that are missing from 3 Maccabees.'? Nonetheless, the text dis- 
plays many of the common features of such literature and is best interpreted according 
to the genre. 

In addition to its genre, 3 Maccabees shares several thematic elements and historical 
details with other contemporary works. A lengthy account of the Battle of Raphia is pre- 
sented in Book 5 of Polybius’ The Histories (У.79-87). Polybius offers more details of the 
battle, including the numbers of troops on both sides and descriptions of how elephants 
fight in battle (84.3-4). Both Polybius and 3 Maccabees describe Ptolemy’s victory along 
with the assassination attempt by Theodotus. Noticeably, Polybius makes no mention of 
Dositheus and his role in thwarting the assassination (3 Macc 1:3). Instead, in The 
Histories, Theodotus fails to kill Ptolemy by simply being unaware of the king’s where- 
abouts (V.81). Another notable difference between the two accounts is the role of 
Ptolemy’s sister Arsinoé in rallying the troops to victory. In 3 Maccabees, she exhorts the 
troops to fight for their families and promises them gold in victory (3 Macc 1:4). This is 
presented as a turning point in the battle as Antiochus’ army is routed immediately 
afterward. Polybius similarly presents a turning point in the battle, but in his account, it 
is Ptolemy’s presence on the battlefield that energizes his troops (V.85.8). Arsinoé is said 
to be present with her brother (V.83.3) but is only mentioned briefly. 

In Against Apion, Jewish historian Flavius Josephus gives an account of a Ptolemaic 
ruler gathering the Jews to have them trampled to death by drunken elephants 
(2.49-55). As in 3 Maccabees, the animals turn back upon Ptolemy’s men, killing many 
of them while sparing the Jews. In each account, the incident is connected to a Jewish 
festival commemorating the event (Ap. 2.55; 3 Macc 6:40). According to Josephus, how- 
ever, the episode occurred during the reign of Ptolemy Physcon and not Ptolemy 
Philopator. Thus, according to Josephus’ account the episode with the drunken 
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elephants occurred several decades after the author of 3 Maccabees describes. Josephus 
is likely the better historian and the brevity and lack of embellishment in his account 
makes it more credible.'' It would appear that the author of 3 Maccabees adapted an 
account from the time of Physcon and inserted it under the reign of Philopator for the 
purposes of his story. 

There is clear overlap in themes, potentially also style, between 3 Maccabees and 
2 Maccabees. An example of this includes the attempt to enter the Jerusalem Temple by 
Heliodorus, who is sent by king Antiochus (2 Macc 3:9-34) as compared to Philopator’s 
similar attempt іп 3 Maccabees (1:9-2:24). In both accounts: a foreign king intends to 
profane the Temple (2 Macc 3:7; 3 Macc 1:10), insists when rebuffed by the priests (2 Macc 
3:23; 3 Macc 1:12-15), the priests prostrate themselves without care of their garments 
(2 Macc 3:15; 3 Macc 1:16), the city—including many women—becomes distressed in 
protest (2 Macc 3:18-21; 3 Macc 1:18-24), the priests pray for divine intervention (2 Macc 
3:22; 3 Macc 2:1-20), God intervenes (2 Macc 3:24-26; 3 Macc 2:21-22), the intruder is 
physically stricken and in need of his bodyguards to carry him out (2 Macc 3:27-28; 
3 Macc 2:23). There аге key differences in the accounts, including Heliodorus immedi- 
ate repentance after his life is spared by the high priest’s intervention (2 Macc 3:35-40). 
Yet the basic outline and important details аге common to both accounts. Other 
shared elements from both sources include the reproduction of formal letters (2 Macc 
1116-38; 3 Macc 3:11-30), the presence of an elderly virtuous man named Eleazar 
(2 Macc 6:18-31; 3 Масс 6:1-16), a connection to Jewish festivals (2 Macc 10:5-8; 3 Macc 
6:36-40), and the persecution of the Jewish people under foreign oppression.'? 

Much like 2 Maccabees, the Letter of Aristeas shares several literary features and 
themes with 3 Maccabees. These have been cataloged elsewhere but include the repro- 
duction of royal letters or decrees (Let. Aris. 22-25),'* a reverence for the temple, and 
Jewish loyalty to the Ptolemaic dynasty.'? Most striking is the similar language used by 
both 3 Maccabees and the Letter of Aristeas. This includes vocabulary found in both 
texts but nowhere else in the Septuagint.'? Literary dependence is difficult to prove one 
way or the other, but the two texts clearly come from a similar school of thought a likely 
the same time period." 


ROLE OF WOMEN IN 3 MACCABEES 


Women play a minor role in the events portrayed in 3 Maccabees. The major characters 
are men while women are mentioned just briefly or in passing. That said, there are a 
couple of places in the text where the portrayal of women stands out and are worthy of 
special attention.'? At several points in the narrative the author describes women among 
the Jewish population who cry out to God for divine intervention. The inclusion of 
women is not unusual— especially when compared to a similar text like 2 Maccabees— 
but their presence is no less important. Arsinoé, Philopator’s sister, is given a key role in 
the battle of Raphia and the author's description of her and her actions is significant. 
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At three places іп the text the author of 3 Maccabees describes women at times of 
great crisis within the narrative. At the threat of Philopator’s defilement of the Temple, 
the author describes the Jews in Jerusalem coming out in protest. This mob includes 
young women and their mothers, women abandoning their bridal chambers, and moth- 
ers and nurses leaving behind newborn babies (1:18-20). The rhetorical purpose in these 
descriptions is to demonstrate the extent and exaggerated conditions from which the 
Jewish people came out to protest the king. The next description comes amidst the 
forced migration of the Jewish people to the hippodrome in Schedia. Again, with rhe- 
torical flourish, the author describes young women being torn from their bridal cham- 
bers and exchanging the joys of a forthcoming wedding for wailing and lament (4:6). In 
a shameful and immodest way, these women were put in bonds and “dragged violently” 
toward their destination (4:7). The third appearance of women in the narrative comes as 
the drunken elephants threaten the Jews and death seems imminent. Seeing their per- 
ceived threat, the author describes the Jews embracing each other—including mothers, 
daughters, and women with babies at their breasts “drawing their last portion of milk” 
(5:49). In all of these instances, the inclusion and description of women are used to dis- 
play the extreme and dire circumstances in which the Jews found themselves. 

The only woman identified in the text, Arsinoé, appears briefly during the Battle of 
Raphia in the beginning of 3 Maccabees. Arsinoé appears with her brother Philopator as 
he leads his military against Antiochus’ army. As the battle seems to be going against 
them, Arsinoé gives a speech to their army and offers them two minas of gold if they 
win. The author describes Arsinoé as going to the troops “with wailing and tears, her 
locks undone, shouting to them to defend themselves and their children and wives 
bravely” (1:4). This seems to be the turning point of the battle as the enemy is routed and 
defeated just after this speech. Arsinoés power comes from her relationship to her 
brother, but it is interesting that the author chooses to portray her as giving the military 
speech that likely should have been reserved for Philopator (the account by Polybius 
does not include any speech from Arsinoé). As with the descriptions of women else- 
where in the narrative, the presence of Arsinoé as disheveled and without appropriate 
royal pretext may serve the author’s rhetorical purposes. 


THEOLOGY OF 3 MACCABEES 


In many ways 3 Maccabees is an example of traditional theological Jewish thought 
appearing within the Second Temple period. It presents Israel’s God as completely sov- 
ereign and worthy of praise. He is the creator of the world and continues to govern its 
history. God has chosen to have a special relationship with Israel and continues to inter- 
cede on their behalf. Prayer is portrayed as an appropriate response to hardship and its 
power is demonstrated repeatedly in the narrative. The text demonstrates reverence for 
the Temple in Jerusalem and in the covenantal law (1:23). Much in line with a 
Deuteronomistic view of history, the text portrays Israel's suffering to be a result of sin 
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(2:13-14, 19) and God as Israel’s great deliverer. 3 Maccabees has по trace of apocalyptic 
thinking, which was popular in the second century ВСЕ and into the first century CE. 
Rather, the text promotes a rather orthodox Jewish perspective on God, the Temple, the 
Jewish people, and their religious history. 

Israel’s God is an active player in 3 Maccabees, responding to the prayers of his people, 
directly intervening into historical events, and delivering the faithful from oppression. 
The author regularly uses the divine name “God” (0e0s; 2:21; 6:32; 7:16, 19), often modify- 
ing it with terms such as “almighty” (uéyas: 1:9, 16; 3:11; 4:16; 5:25 таутокрдтор: 6:2, 18, 
28), “merciful” (5:7), “holy” (5:13; 6:29; 7:10), "true" (6:18), "living" (6:28), and “most 
high” (7:9). God is the “creator of all things” (2:3), the “governor of all” (2:3), the 
"Almighty" (2:2), and the “Most High" (6:2). He is Israel's “lord” (кӛри: 2:2, 5:7, 35, 6:15; 
deo 67s: 2:2; 6:5, 10) and their "father" (2:21; 5:7; 6:4, 6). 

Israel's God is the sole creator of the universe and continues to govern over it. Simon 
the high priest addresses God as the “creator of all things” (ó ктісас ra таута) and refers 
to “when you had created the boundless and immeasurable earth” (2:3, 9). God is the 
one who has granted sleep to humans “from the beginning” (5:11) and is Israel’s “eternal” 
savior (7:16). God continues to rule and oversee his creation. He is “sovereign over all 
creation” (2:2) and “oversees all things” (2:21). God not only governs his creation but 
does so in a righteous and compassionate way. He is a “just ruler” (2:3), destroys those 
who commit injustice (2:4), and acts with “righteous judgment” (2:22). As Eleazar 
proclaims, God governs “all creation with compassion” (6:2), hates pride, and is “all- 
merciful” (6:9). 

In 3 Maccabees, God not only created and governs over all things but has also chosen 
Israel to have a special relationship. This is seen most clearly in the two lengthy prayers 
by Simon in 2:1-20 and Eleazar in 6:1-15. These prayers come at key points in the narra- 
tive as the culmination of Israel's petitions to God and just prior to a major act of divine 
intervention on Israel's behalf. In Simons prayer, he declares, “You, O King, having cre- 
ated the infinite and immeasurable earth, chose this city [Jerusalem] and sanctified this 
place for your name [...] you made it a firm foundation for the glory of our great and 
honoured name” (2:9). Further, the priest reminds God, out of love for Israel God has 
promised to always hear their prayer (2:10). Simon is clear that God’s true dwelling is in 
the heavenly holy of holies where no human (such as Philopator) can enter. Yet, God 
chose to bestow his glory upon the people of Israel and sanctify the temple in his name 
(2:15-16). Similarly, Eleazar’s prayer identify the Jews as the ancestors of Abraham, the 
children of Jacob, and a “consecrated portion of your people” (иєрідоѕ nyıaopevns соо 
Aaov; 6:3). 

The author goes to great lengths to describe God in terms of a king (Baoıdevs) or ruler 
(Svvdorns). This is one way that the author sets Israel's God up in opposition to 
Philopator. While Philopator is a king (BacuAeds), he pales in comparison to the “king of 
kings” (BaciAéa r&v BactAdwr; 5:35). Israels God is a “holy king” (2:13), a “king of great 
power” (6:2), and the “king of heaven” (2:2). He indeed is the “only ruler” (2:2), one 
marked as “mighty” (2:3), “of all power” (5:51), and “over every power” (7:9). Israel’s God 
is depicted with military might (2:4-8; 6:4-5, 13) and as Israel's great savior and deliverer 
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(2:12; 6:6-8, 29, 32; 7:16, 23). When the Ptolemaic king comes up against Israel's God, һе 
is always thwarted. At the end of the story, Philopator admits that ifhe ever again causes 
the Jews any grief he “shall have not a mortal but the Ruler over every power” as his 
adversary (7:9). 

The text demonstrates a high view of the Jerusalem Temple and a dedication to its 
sanctity. There is no hint of any criticism of the Temple or the priesthood like what we 
find in some Second Temple literature (1 Macc 7:5-9; 2 Macc 4:7-17; Ps Sol 8:9) or the 
texts discovered at Qumran (1QpHab 8:10-13; 12:1-10). In 3 Maccabees, Jerusalems 
Temple is the “holy place on earth, commissioned to [God’s] glorious name” (2:14). The 
priesthood is observed to be in good order (1:10) and the priests are described as acting 
in courage, faith, and dignity (2:1). When threatened by Philopator’s plan to defile the 
Temple, the Jews in Jerusalem are said to prefer death to its profanation (1:29). Simon 
describes the Temple as sanctified and glorified by God and a “magnificent manifesta- 
tion” for the glory of God’s name (2:9). While acknowledging that God does not need a 
physical home, the text presents God as choosing to graciously makes his home in the 
Temple (2:15). To profane the Temple is to profane God’s name—an outcome that the 
Jewish people would rather die than see come to pass. 

At several places in the text, the author places the events being depicted within the 
context of Israel’s history. In Simon’s prayer, he recalls times when God defeated those 
who acted arrogantly: the giants during the time of the flood (2:4), the people of Sodom 
(2:5), and Pharaoh during the Exodus (2:6-8). As with these earlier events, Simon prays, 
God's people suffer under “an evil and profane man, puffed up by audacity and power” 
(2:2). In Eleazar’s prayer he connects the current crisis to other times in Israel’s history 
when God rescued his people while they were suffering as foreigners in another's land 
(6:3). This includes rescuing the Jews from the hands of the arrogant tyrants Pharaoh 
(6:4) and Sennecherib (6:5). Eleazar also recalls when God protected the three compan- 
ions (Schadrach, Meshach, and Abednego) and Daniel from the hands of the 
Babylonians (6:6-7). The final example is Jonah who suffered while inside the belly ofa 
sea monster (6:8). 

These recollections of Israel's history offer a couple of significant theological contri- 
butions. First, they demonstrate the unchanging nature of God. Israel’s God reliably 
intercedes for his people in times of crisis. He is a faithful God and has demonstrated his 
mercy and might numerous times in history. As such, God's interventions in 
3 Maccabees serve as an extension of what He has always done and will continue to do. 
Second, the Jews can have confidence in their time of struggle because of how God has 
acted within history on their behalf. Certainly, the characters within the text recount 
these stories to stir God to again intercede for them. To the hearers of 3 Maccabees, this 
serves to give them confidence that God will similarly act on their behalf when in their 
own time of crisis. 

The text argues for a commitment to Jewish identity while living among pagan neigh- 
bors and under Greek occupying rule. It encourages cooperation with Greek rule, as 
demonstrated by the Jews’ initial embrace of Philopator’s visit to Jerusalem. The Jews 
send their elders to greet Philopator with gifts welcoming him to the city (1:8). Even while 
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enduring hostility, the Jews relentlessly maintained their goodwill to the king with 
“unwavering loyalty" —while remaining faithful to God's law (3:3-4). When the king 
repents of his decree against the Jews, he describes them as having “faithfully kept our 
land’s fortresses” and their God as having “provided an unimpeded and notable tranquil- 
ity to our affairs” (6:25, 28). At the end of the story, the king’s letter offers a picture of how 
the Jews have always been good citizens: “since we have taken into account the friendly 
and steadfast goodwill that they had toward us and our ancestors, we justly have acquit- 
ted them of every charge of whatever manner” (7:7). Indeed, the image at the end of the 
text is one of peace and harmony between the Jews and the Ptolemaic dynasty. The Jews, 
it is implied, were to be "inclined toward the king’s affairs” (7:11),"” and in return “pos- 
sessed the greatest prestige among their enemies, being held in honour and fear” (7:21). 

Yet keeping peace with ones neighbor has its limits. One must not forsake their Jewish 
identity nor allow the sacred things of God to be profaned. Philopator’s insistence upon 
entering the Temples sanctuary serves as an extreme example ofa line that must not be 
crossed in the Jews accommodation to Hellenistic culture. Philopators action, 
described as “evil” "arrogant and “profane,” is universally opposed by the Jews in 
Jerusalem. The priests prostrate themselves, the people in the city come out in protest, 
and the elders try desperately to change the kings mind. As the text describes, “all at that 
time preferred death to the profanation of the place" (1:29). This is clearly the proper 
response to the threat of profaning God's holy place. 

Тһе theological issue of preserving ones religious identity can also be seen in 
3 Maccabees' presentation of those Jews that apostatize. In response to the episode at 
the temple, Philopator calls for a registration of all Jews resulting in a limitation of 
their social status and marking them with the sign of Dionysus (2:28-29). Further, the 
king offered any Jews willing to reject their religion the benefits of full citizenship. 
3 Maccabees tells us that some Jews did chose this option. Such people, the text says, 
were considered "enemies of the [Jewish] nation" (2:33). The author's language makes 
clear the weakness of this choice. The apostates “readily gave themselves up" (eóyepós 
éavtovs ёд:досау) while those that did not apostatize “acted firmly with a prevailing 
spirit” (yevvala puyi evioxvoav; 2:31-32). After the Jews and Philopator are recon- 
ciled, the Jews ask for permission to punish those among them that had apostatized. 
Such people had “voluntarily transgressed against the holy God and the law of God” 
(7:10; also 7:11, 12). The apostates had “become defiled” and were “profaners” (7:14-15). 
The Jews are described as putting over three hundred apostates to a shameful, public 
death. On the other hand, those that held fast to God are described as ^wreathed with 
all kinds of very fragrant flowers" while signing praises to their Savior (7:16). Apostates 
are given a worse punishment than the foreign persecutors of the Jewish people or of 
Philopator himself.*° 

There is clearly a reversal of fortunes being demonstrated between the Jews who apos- 
tatized and those that remained faithful. Ironically, those that turned their back on their 
religion to gain favor with the king and avoid persecution (2:31) instead are publicly exe- 
cuted with the king’s blessing. In a similar way, those that held fast to their God despite 
the threat of a loss of social status and possible death are rewarded with a new status, 
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honor, and deliverance from any threat. While the Jews endured disgrace апа persecu- 
tion (2:27), in the end it is their persecutors who feel disgrace (6:34) and return any con- 
fiscated property with “a very great fear” of the Jews (7:22). This reversal is clear as the 
author states that the Jews, who were on the verge of death at the hippodrome, were 
instead celebrating at the very place that had been planned for their death and burial 
(6:31). By demonstrating this reversal in such exaggerated terms, the author clearly iden- 
tifies steadfastness and endurance to God as the proper response to any hardship or 
outside threat. 

Possibly the author’s greatest theological contribution is the text’s emphasis on the 
influence and power of prayer. The prayer of Simon in 3 Maccabees 2 articulates well the 
authors theology of prayer: “And because you love the house of Israel, you promised 
that if we should turn back and distress should befall us, and we came to this place to cry 
out, you would listen to our prayer. And indeed you are faithful and true" (2:10-11). 
While Simon is praying from the Jerusalem Temple, the principle applies no matter 
where the Israelites find themselves. Whenever they are facing tribulation and in need 
of deliverance, the Lord will hear their prayer and act. 

The greatest test to this understanding is the crisis that arises when Philopator seeks 
to enter the sanctuary ofthe temple. АП of the Jews from the city come out to the temple 
and, the text says, engage in prayer (1:24). The high priest Simon, facing the sanctuary 
and therefore the presence of God, offers a lengthy prayer to God for intervention. After 
citing numerous occasions when God came to the help of his people, he asks, "Quickly 
let your compassion overtake us” (2:20). The author tells us that immediately (&vraöda) 
the Lord acts because he had heard the prayers (2:21). 

It is the prayers of the people that thwart the king’s schemes to have the Jews trampled 
by elephants. In the first instance, all the Jews “called upon” (ЕлекодДесоуто) God “pray- 
ing" (бебиеуов) that they might be rescued (5:7). So, the author writes, their prayer 
ascended earnestly to heaven (5:8). Immediately after this the Lord causes Philopator to 
oversleep and delays the release of the elephants. However, it is not long before the ele- 
phants are again drugged and the whole city prepares for the execution of the Jews. In 
this second instance, the Jews are presented in an even direr situation. They are described 
as drawing their last breath (JyuyovAkoópevoi) as they cry out to God with “tearful sup- 
plication” (тоХЛдбакроу ікєтєіау) and “mournful songs" (uéAeow yoepots) for rescue 
(5:25). After the king is thrown into confusion and delays again the release of the ele- 
phants, the Jews celebrate because they know that it was God’s intervention that spared 
them (5:35). The third time that the Jews are threatened by the elephants is told in an 
even more dramatic fashion. The text says that the Jews see the dust raised from the ele- 
phants in the distance and hear the noise of the large crowd (5:48). Certainly, they rea- 
son, this is the end. They begin to kiss each other goodbye and prepare for their death. 
Yet, in one last cry the Jews raise up a unified voice to God for deliverance (5:51). 

It is at this moment, with the Jewish people crying out to God while at death’s door, 
that Eleazar offers a prayer to God (6:1-15). In his prayer, Eleazar recounts past times 
when God overthrew kings and protected his faithful ones. Не also prays for God's 
intervention so that the foreigners might not gloat that they could not be stopped by 
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Israel's God (6:11). Instead, they should cower in fear at God's might (6:13). Finally, 
Eleazar quotes from Leviticus recalling the Lord's words that he would not abandon his 
people when they are living in the land of their enemies (6:15). The author, using dra- 
matic flair, tells us that “just as" (&pr:) Eleazar finishes his prayer Philopator enters the 
hippodrome with the elephants and all his forces (6:16). The Jews cry out again to heaven 
and God intervenes by a horrifying vision that frightens and confuses the animals and 
the Ptolemaic army. 

In 3 Maccabees, Israel's God is provoked by and answers his peoples prayers. Every 
time that God directly acts in the narrative it is in response to peoples prayers; every 
time that the people pray for God's intervention it evokes a response. The author goes to 
great lengths to describe the scenes leading up to each divine intervention as utterly 
hopeless for the Jews. In the moment, the Jews were faced with the reality of either a hor- 
rible injustice (1:29) or their own deaths (5:25, 49). In these extreme situations the people 
pray to God for deliverance and are answered. Prayer is the proper response to difficulty; 
it wields great power because God is faithful to reply. 


RECEPTION HISTORY OF 3 MACCABEES 


3 Maccabees seems to have made little impact on Jewish and Christian interpretation 
and tradition. While it is possible that 2 Maccabees, Letter to Aristeas, or the Greek ver- 
sion of Esther were influenced in their composition by 3 Maccabees, this is far from cer- 
tain. Beyond the Second Temple period, there is no evidence that the text was read or 
quoted within Jewish literature.” It is missing from the Vulgate of St. Jerome, which 
likely accounts for the relative silence on the text in Western Christianity. In the fifth 
century CE, Theodoret of Antioch summarizes 3 Maccabees while commenting on 
Daniel 11.22 The text appears infrequently in patristic literature and likely had minimal 
impact on the development of Christianity.”* 
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JAN WILLEM VAN HENTEN 


4 Maccabees is the oldest Jewish writing entirely devoted to martyrdom and one of the 
four Maccabean books that are part of the Septuagint, the Old Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Bible that was expanded with other books, mostly written in Greek, which have 
never been part of the Hebrew Bible. It is an anonymous work that combines a philo- 
sophical treatise about the autonomy of reason based on religion with praise for the 
Maccabean martyrs, heroes whose heroic death is already reported in 2 Maccabees (late 
second century BCE). The martyrs are the main characters of the book, together with 
their opponent, the Seleucid King Antiochus IV (175-164 BCE). 4 Maccabees offers a sig- 
nificant reinterpretation of the Maccabean martyrdoms. It pays, among other things, 
much more attention to the role of the mother of the seven sons than 2 Maccabees does. 
Much of the material of chapters 4-18 derives from 2 Maccabees, but the author embel- 
lished the torture scenes extensively and also added sections with praise of the martyrs 
in line with the conventions of praise in contemporary rhetoric. The martyrdom stories 
and the sections with praise for the martyrs indicate that the philosophical proposition 
elaborated in the first three chapters is right. 4 Maccabees must have been well-known 
in Christian circles from the third century CE onward, as is apparent from homilies and 
martyr calendars; some of these calendars from orthodox monasteries even include 
copies of the text of 4 Maccabees. 


TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT OF 4 MACCABEES 


Several manuscripts of the Septuagint transmit 4 Maccabees, including three uncial 
MSS: the Codex Sinaiticus (fourth century cE), Codex Alexandrinus (fifth century cE), 
and the Codex Venetus (eighth century cE). Several manuscripts of Flavius Josephus’s 
writings also transmit the text of 4 Maccabees (under the title On the Supremacy of 
Reason). Eusebius refers to it and mentions “About the autonomous reason’ as its title 
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while attributing the work to Josephus (Hist. eccl. 3.10.3). For this reason, several schol- 
ars refer to the author as Pseudo-Josephus. An early Syriac translation of the full text is 
extant,’ which often matches the readings of Codex Sinaiticus. Fragments of Coptic and 
Slavonic translations have been found as well. A Christian paraphrase of 4 Maccabees, 
the Passio Sanctorum Machabaeorum, was composed in France in the fourth century. 
Erasmus published another Latin paraphrase in the early sixteenth century, which was 
influential. DeSilva’ offers a recent edition and translation of the Greek text based on 
Codex Sinaiticus. Hiebert? is preparing the critical edition of 4 Maccabees for the 
Göttingen Septuagint. 


DATE OF 4 MACCABEES 


There are only general indications for the date of 4 Maccabees. Origen’s reception of 
4 Maccabees in the early third century cE provides an obvious terminus ante quem. It is 
difficult to link the book to a specific historical situation of persecution, the persecution 
during Antiochus IV in which the martyrdoms are set must have been at least a century 
anda half ago for the author. Bickerman‘* advocates a first century date (19-54 СЕ) on the 
basis of the temporary union of the provinces Syria and Cilicia, supposedly referred to 
іп 4 Масс 4:2, still has adherents (e.g., deSilva?), in spite of the criticism by van Henten,° 
who prefers ca. 100 CE as a date because of significant correspondences in the vocabu- 
lary with contemporary Christian writings and the observation that the Jerusalem 
Temple is unimportant in the work. 


PROVENANCE 


There are no specific internal and external indications for the provenance of 
4 Maccabees. Scholars have argued for Alexandria, a city in Asia Minor or Antioch (the 
majority opinion’) as the book’s provenance. One of the reasons for preferring Antioch 
is the assumption that there was a Jewish martyr cult in this city, but there is no plausible 
evidence for that.” A Diaspora origin is probable, the work doesn't offer many geo- 
graphic references and its information about locations in Judea is partly incorrect. 
Jerusalem and its Temple have no actual significance in the work. Apart from 4 Macc 
18:5 Jerusalem is only mentioned in the section that offers a historical framework for the 
martyrdoms (3:19-4:26). The location of the gymnasium founded by the high priest 
Jason is given as “at the very citadel of our native land” (4:20), which is an imprecise ref- 
erence, which does not correspond to the data іп 1 and 2 Maccabees (1 Macc 1:14; 2 Macc 
4:9, 12). The author strongly focuses upon the proper Jewish way of life as exemplified by 
the martyrs and is hardly interested in the institutions and history of the Jewish people 
in Judea. There are no military battles and Judah the Maccabee, one of the main heroes 
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іп ıand 2 Maccabees, is absent. Тһе worldview of the author matches a minority situa- 
tion of his group in one of the Diaspora cities. 


LITERARY FEATURES 


Genre, Sources and Literary Unity 


Several scholars argue that 4 Maccabees is composed as a sermon or a commemorative 
speech given on the occasion of a Jewish holiday, e.g., the Festival of Hanukkah (cf. 4 
Macc 1:10). DeSilva’ articulates that 4 Maccabees is a protreptic discourse that promotes 
the observance of the Jewish philosophy, which was composed for a specific occasion, 
the Festival of Hanukkah, Pentecost, or Simchat ha-Torah. Lebram”® argues for a com- 
posite work deriving from two sources, a philosophical discourse on the autonomy of 
reason and a funeral oration (epitaphios logos) in the Greek tradition. The correspon- 
dences with funeral orations from the Classical and Hellenistic periods are indeed sig- 
nificant, but recent discussions consider 4 Maccabees a coherent work of mixed genre 
and assume that the similarities with laudatory and deliberative speeches derive from 
oral traditions. The detailed descriptions of the martyrdoms and their setting (4 Macc 
3:19-18:24) substantiate 4 Maccabees’ philosophical proposition about the autonomy of 
religious reason, as elaborated in 1:1-3:18. The philosophical discussion is followed up by 
a brief description of Antiochus’ persecution of the Jews and reports about the martyr- 
doms, which are combined with extensive praise of the martyrs. The cohesion between 
the sections of 1:1-3:18 and 3:19-18:24 and the significant correspondences of vocabulary 
and style in both parts also render it plausible that they belong together from the outset. 
From the perspective of common literary forms in antiquity 4 Maccabees appears to bea 
combination of a philosophical discourse (diatribe, 1:1-3:18) and a laudatory speech on 
the martyrs (5:1-18:24), which is preceded by a short report that describes the context of 
the martyrdoms (3:19-4:26).'* The composition and content of the speech match guide- 
lines and practices found in ancient laudatory rhetoric and treatises about that. The 
speech of the mother to her sons as a flashback at the end of the book (18:6-19; see fol- 
lowing discussion) is sometimes considered to have been added because its form and 
vocabulary would differ from the rest of 4 Maccabees and its focus on the theme of the 
humiliation and exaltation of the suffering righteous (18:11-19), which is not prominent 
elsewhere in the book. 


Use of 2 Maccabees 


The author made use of 2 Maccabees, which supplied the basic material about the mar- 
tyrdoms and their context. The setting of the martyrdoms (3:19-4:26; see following dis- 
cussion) and correspondences in the vocabulary in other sections render it very 
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probable that the author was familiar with 2 Maccabees іп a written form. The very first 
statement directed at the king by the seven brothers is said by one of them in 2 Maccabees 
(7:2) and put forward by the entire group in 4 Maccabees (9:1-9), but both statements 
points to the law as decisive motive for their refusal and the vocabulary of 4 Maccabees 
echoes that of 2 Maccabees: “Why do you delay, O tyrant? For we are ready to die rather 
than transgress our ancestral commandments (9:1; cf. 2 Macc 7:2: “What do you intend 
to ask and learn from us? For we are ready to die rather than transgress the laws of our 
ancestors”). 4 Maccabees expands the sections about the tortures of the Maccabean 
martyrs and also makes the sufferings even more extreme than 2 Maccabees does, to 
highlight the wickedness and cruelty of King Antiochus by vivid description and point 
out at the same time the unbelievable determination and strength of the martyrs to con- 
trol their feelings and stay faithful to God and his law. 


CONTENT AND REINTERPRETATION 
OF THE MARTYRDOMS 


Summary 
Тһе composition of 4 Maccabees consists of the following main sections: 


1:1-3:18: Philosophical argument about the autonomy of religious reason 
3:19-4:26: The historical setting of the martyrdoms 

5:1-7:23: The martyrdom of Eleazar and praise for Eleazar 

8:1-14:10: The martyrdom of the seven brothers and praise for the seven brothers 
14:11-17:1: The self-killing of the mother and praise for her 

17:2-18:24: Conclusion and consolation of the survivors. 


Philosophical Argument (1:1-3:18) 


The introductory verses formulate a philosophical proposition about the autonomy of reli- 
gious reason (1:1-12), which is elaborated in 1:13-3:18 and taken up again in brief passages 
in the martyrdom and praise sections to emphasize that the martyrs demonstrate that the 
proposition is true (6:31-35; 7:16-23; 13:1-5; 16:1-4; 18:2). The discussion in 1:1-3:18 offers a 
solution for a basic problem in Greek and Roman philosophy: the relationship between 
reason and emotions. The author of 4 Maccabees connects ideas and vocabulary that 
derive from various philosophical traditions (e.g., Stoicism and Platonism)"? and reinter- 
prets them from a Jewish perspective with the ambition to create a Jewish philosophy 
of its own (cf. the references to “philosophy” and “philosophizing” in 5:7, 11, 22; 8:1), a 
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well-argued set of guidelines for life based on the Jewish law and faithfulness to the 
God of Israel, which enables one to control one’s emotions. The author incorporates the 
famous four cardinal virtues in his argument (prudence, courage, self-control and jus- 
tice, 1:18), but reinterprets them by highlighting the proper religious attitude (eusebeia) as 
the most important virtue (5:23-24, eusebeia replaces prudence here). This virtue forms 
the foundation of the philosophy articulated in 4 Maccabees (cf. 1:4, 6; 2:6, 23; 13:24; 15:10). 
The seven brothers decide to die nobly for the virtue of eusebeia (6:22), which is closely 
connected with their faithfulness to the Jewish law (9:2). This lines up with Eleazar’s 
motivation for preferring death in 5:16: “We, O Antiochus, who have been persuaded to 
govern our lives by the divine law.” 

In 1:1-3:18 four examples of famous persons from Israel’s past illustrate the philosoph- 
ical proposition by demonstrating that they were able to control their emotions (i.e., the 
emotions connected with pain and pleasure, 1:21, 28). The first example concerns the 
self-control of Joseph, who resisted the temptation by Potiphar’s wife but had to go to jail 
because of that (2:2-6, referring to Gen 39). Joseph demonstrated in this way that a tem- 
perate mind goes together with religious reason and enables one to brush pernicious 
emotions aside. Moses controlled his anger during the rebellion by Dathan and Abiram 
and did nothing against them in anger (2:16-18, alluding to Numb. 16). Jacob rebuked 
his sons Symeon and Levi because of their irrational slaughter of the Shechemites as a 
punishment for the rape of their sister Dinah (2:19-20, alluding to Genesis 34). The 
fourth model of behavior according to religious reason concerns David (3:6-16) and is 
more elaborate than the biblical passage on which it builds (2 Sam 23:13-17), telling 
about a few warriors who broke through the camp of the Philistines at Bethlehem to 
bring water to David in the cave of Adullam. 4 Maccabees fills several gaps in the biblical 
story. After a whole day of fighting against the Philistines David was tormented by thirst 
more than any other Israelite warrior. An irrational desire to drink from the water near 
the enemy inflamed and consumed him (3:11). Two young soldiers (three in the Bible) 
risked their life and succeeded in getting the water for David. Only then David realized 
what he had done and understood that his desire went against what is right according to 
reason, so he decided to pour out the water as an offering to God (3:16). 


Historical Framework (3:19-4:26) 


The historical setting of the martyrdoms (3:19-4:26) builds on 2 Macc 3:1-6:11 and 
conveys a similar message as the latter work: wicked prominent Jews trigger a perse- 
cution by the Seleucid King Antiochus IV, which functions as God’s punishment of 
the Jews’ unfaithfulness to him. The description of this context of the martyrdoms is 
compressed in comparison to the report in 2 Macc 3:1-6:11, but it starts similarly with 
a situation of peace and harmony because the Jews observed God’s law during the rule 
of Antiochus’ predecessor (Seleucus Nicanor) (3:20; cf. 2 Macc 3:1-3). This ideal situa- 
tion is disturbed by innovations by individual Jews (3:21). A certain Simon opposes 
the high priest Onias and induces Apollonius, the king’s governor of Syria, Phoenicia 
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and Cilicia (4 Macc 4:2), to plunder the Jerusalem Temple (4:1-14; cf. 2 Maccabees з). 
A second wicked Jew, Jason, the brother of Onias (4:16; cf. 2 Macc 4:7), is in league 
with Seleucus’ successor, King Antiochus IV Epiphanes, who is introduced as an arro- 
gant and terrible man (4:15). Jason promises Antiochus an annual sum of 3600 talents 
(cf. 2 Macc 4:8) for the high priesthood, which results in his appointment as high 
priest and leader of the Jews (4:16-18) and Jasons immediate introduction of a differ- 
ent way of life to the Jewish people. Jason changes the form of government for the 
Jews, implying that the Jewish law is no longer observed. He also builds a gymnasium 
near the citadel of the fatherland and abolishes the Temple cult (4:20; differently 2 
Macc 6:1-5). 2 Maccabees associates these innovations with the contrast of a Greek 
and a Jewish way of life, but that is absent in 4 Maccabees. 

Antiochus’ persecution of the Jews is compressed in one big event in which the mar- 
tyrs play the main role. Being angry about Jason's innovations God causes Antiochus to 
start a war against the Jews (4:21), which leads to the king’s enactment of a decree that 
every Jew who would insist on living in accordance with the ancestral law of the Jews 
would be executed (4:23). Since even this severe sanction doesnt persuade the Jews to 
abstain from their law (4:24), the king decides to execute individual Jews, starting with 
women who had circumcised their sons notwithstanding the king’s decree (4:25; cf. 2 
Macc 6:10). The Jewish contempt for his decree causes the king to upscale the violence 
by employing torture in combination with a sacrificial meal to force every Jew to eat 
defiling foods and to renounce Judaism. The vocabulary about these measures forced 
upon the Jews (4:26-5:3) differs from 2 Maccabees. The martyrs are not only forced to 
eat a piece of pork, but also “food offered to idols” (eidolothuta, 5:2; cf. 5:6 and 6:15). 
There are no external sources that confirm that Romans forced Jews to eat meat used for 
sacrifices during the early imperial age, but Christian martyrs were forced to eat meat 
used for pagan sacrifices (e.g., Martyrdom of Pionius 18.3-6, 13), especially after the 
decree of the emperor Decius from the spring of 250 се, which implied that all free 
inhabitants of the empire had to sacrifice to the gods, pour a libation and eat a piece of 
sacrificial meat (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.41-42). Тһе way King Antiochus is depicted as the 
chairperson of the trial scene of the old Eleazar is also paralleled by Christian martyr- 
doms. Antiochus is sitting in public like a Roman magistrate is sitting in Christian mar- 
tyrdoms on a platform together with his counselors and soldiers (5:1). He commands the 
guards to bring in the Jews one by one and force them to taste of pork and food sacrificed 
to idols (cf. the Christian Acts of Carpus 1; Martyrdom of Pionius 19.2; Acts of Agape 3.1). 
These correspondences may imply that there were socio-cultural interactions between 
Jews and Christians in Asia Minor or Syria. 


The Martyrdoms (5:1-14:10) 


The old priest Eleazar, “learned in the law” (5:4), is Antiochus first victim. The king tries 
very hard to persuade Eleazar to comply, by appealing to the old man’s emotions and by 
using philosophical arguments. He points out that Eleazar’s adherence to Jewish religion 
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doesnt not go well with being a philosopher (5:7). In line with Epicurean philosophical 
ideas Antiochus argues that Eleazar should enjoy the pleasant aspects of nature (5:8-9), 
but he also ridicules the religion and philosophy of the Jews (5:11, 13). Eleazar’s refusal 
also builds on philosophical arguments, which creates the impression of a philosophical 
debate concerning opposing views. Eleazar incorporates the Stoic view that small or 
great sins are equally bad to make the point that even the smallest transgression of the 
Jewish law is impermissible (5:20). He counters Antiochus’ argument based on nature 
by pointing out that nature and the law have to match each other, since God has created 
them both (5:25-26). From 5:28 onward Eleazar focuses on his personal motivations: 
His self-pity is not big enough to give up the proper religion (eusebeia) and abandon the 
ancestral law (5:33; cf. 6:2, 18, 19, 21-22, 27, 30), and he encourages the king to make the 
instruments of torture ready (5:32). 

Chapter 6 describes the tortures and execution of Eleazar, who is beaten to death in a 
drum in 2 Maccabees (6:28, 30). In 4 Maccabees, he is stripped naked (6:2) and then 
flogged (6:3-11). A round of tortures follows after his rejection to pretend to eat pork 
(6:12-22), because he wants to set an example for the young Jews, alluding to Isaac's sac- 
rifice (6:17, 22). His body parts are burned with several instruments, and they pour stink- 
ing liquids through his nostrils (6:24-27), but the old man triumphs over his torturers 
(6:10-11; cf. 6:20-21) and prays in a final statement that his death may be beneficial to 
other Jews (6:27-29; see following discussion). Chapter 7 offers extensive praise for 
Eleazar, by applying tropes of contemporary rhetoric to his martyrdom by praising per- 
sonal aspects of him, highlighting his faithfulness to the Jewish law (7:7-9) and building 
an analogy with his predecessor Aaron, who countered the plague sent by God as pun- 
ishment for Korah’s rebellion by running through the multitude of the people with a 
censer, conquering the fiery angel who inflicted the plague and bringing expiation on 
behalf of the people in this way (7:11-14; cf. Numb. 16:46-50 [17:10-15 MT]). 

4 Maccabees connects the martyrdom of Eleazar with that of the mother and her seven 
sons (8:1-2; 9:5; 17:13) more explicitly than 2 Maccabees does. The beginning of chapter 8 
indicates that the martyrdoms take place on the same day and under the same circum- 
stances. After the failure to persuade Eleazar the king undertakes another attempt to per- 
suade individual Jews to participate in his sacrificial meal (8:2). This leads to a dialogue 
between the king and the martyrs as representatives of opposite viewpoints (8:1-9:9), 
which is similar to the dialogue between Eleazar and the king in chapter 5. This time the 
victims are seven young, handsome and noble brothers, with their aged mother. Names 
and personal details are not given, as in 2 Maccabees. The author highlights already at the 
beginning that this family acted as an exemplary collective by noting that they were 
"grouped around their mother as though a chorus" (8:4), which triggers associations with 
Greek drama and the role of the chorus in it as the group that speaks with a single voice, 
which symbolizes the solidarity and harmony among the martyrs. The martyrdom pas- 
sages and the praise for the martyrs elaborate this motif of the martyrs unbelievable soli- 
darity with each other by applying several rhetorical tropes (e.g., concord of sound and 
harmony, 13:23, 25; 14:7-8; brotherly love, 9:23; 13:9, 21, 23, and military discipline, 9:23-24; 
11:22-23; 12:16; 13:16). In the dialogue, the king expresses his admiration for the brothers 
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and points out that they would be generously rewarded by getting positions of authority 
in the king’s government (12:5; cf. 2 Macc 7:24). He advises them to enjoy the pleasures of 
their youth by switching to a Greek way of life (8:8, 18, 23; cf. 5:8-9), but warns them that 
they would be tortured to death if they would disobey him (8:5-11). Antiochus lends force 
to his advice by ordering to prepare a whole range of torture instruments (8:12-15), which 
is meant, of course, to intimidate and frighten the martyrs: wheels, joint-dislocators, 
racks, hooks, catapults, cauldrons (cf. 2 Macc 7:3), braziers (cf. 2 Macc 7:3), thumbscrews, 
iron claws (cf. b.Ber. 61a), wedges, and bellows (8:12-13). Finally, Antiochus notices that 
their deity would be merciful to the martyrs ifthey would “transgress under compulsion” 
(8:14; cf. 8:22, 24-26), which matches a Rabbinic principle (pikkuah nephesh) that the law 
may be violated ifa life is at stake. 

The seven sons’ determined refusal refers to their own philosophy (8:15) and counters 
most of the king’s points (8:15-26). They also highlight, with various vocabulary, the 
Jewish law and the reward of a posthumous afterlife (contrasted with divine punishment 
for the king) in their response (9:1-2, 4, 8-9). As in 2 Maccabees the law has the double 
connotation of being of divine origin (cf. 5:16, 18, 25; revealed by Moses, cf. 9:3) and 
functioning as the foundation of the ancestral practices of the Jews. The martyrs’ total 
faithfulness to God’s law is also emphasized in 9:15; 11:5, 12; 11:27. Additional motives put 
forward by the martyrs are their control over their agonies by mastering their emotions 
(8:28; also 9:17; 11:25-27), which matches the book's philosophical hypothesis, and 
proper religion (eusebeia, 9:6-7). Their religious attitude is highlighted several times as 
a motive (9:24, 29-30; 12:11, 14). As a consequence of their refusal the seven brothers are 
tortured to death one after the other (9:10-25; 9:26-32; 10:1-10; 10:12-21; 11:1-12; 11:13-27; 
12:1-19), in line with the book's main source. Antiochus’ harsh tortures are countered by 
blunt statements by the martyrs that express their steadfastness and superiority over the 
king. The author describes the tortures more elaborately and vividly than 2 Maccabees 7 
does, aiming at involving the readers in the drama of the unbelievable sufferings and the 
martyrs’ resilience, as a round of tortures for the first brother may show: 


While he [the first brother] was saying these things, they [Antiochus’ men] spread 
fire under him, and while fanning the flames they tightened the wheel further. The 
wheel was completely smeared with blood, and the heap of coals was being quenched 
by the drippings of gore, and pieces of flesh were falling off the axles of the machine. 
Although the ligaments of his bones were already severed, the courageous youth, 
worthy of Abraham, did not groan. (9:19-21) 


The first martyr is whipped (9:11-12) and after that put on the wheel and burned 
(9:12-21). The second one is bound to a catapult and the king’s servants comb his flesh 
with the iron hands with sharp hooks, which they had put on (9:26, 28). The hands and 
feet of the third brother are dislocated and his limbs are broken (10:5-6), after which he 
is scalped in the Scythian fashion (10:7; cf. 2 Macc 7:4, 7) and finally brought to the wheel 
(10:8). The tongue of the fourth martyr is cut off (10:17-21; cf. 2 Macc 7:4, 10; 4 Macc 
12:13). The fifth one is bound to the catapult by his knees, and his loins are twisted around 
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a wedge worked by the wheel; he is bent back up to the neck like a scorpion, which causes 
that all his limbs disjoint (11:10). The sixth brother, whose youth is emphasized (11:13-14), 
is stretched tight upon the wheel, his vertebrae are broken and he is roasted from under- 
neath. As an additional cruel torture sharp skewers heated in the fire are put to his back, 
which pierce his ribs and make that his entrails are burned through (11:17-19). He is 
finally thrown іп a cauldron (cf. 2 Macc 7:3-4). The youngest brother is the king’s last 
hope that at least one Hebrew captive would obey him. He calls in the mother to per- 
suade the boy (12:6; cf. 2 Macc 7:25-26), but the martyr runs to the nearest frying pans 
and after a final statement flings himself into them (12:10, 19). This self-killing (cf. 17:1) is 
different from the end of the youngest martyr in 2 Maccabees, but the assessment of his 
deed is equally positive as that of the martyrdoms of the others. 

The praise for the martyrdom of the seven brothers starts with the conclusion that the 
martyrs have demonstrated that religious reason is the sovereign master over the emo- 
tions (13:1-5): the brothers mastered their emotions and their “pains” (cf. 14:9-10) The 
author also elaborates the motif of the mutual solidarity of the brothers and the solidar- 
ity of the mother with her sons (see previous discussion). The sons act like a holy chorus 
for the key virtue eusebeia (13:8) and encourage each other to exemplify their brotherly 
love (13:8-14:10) by dying “like brothers,” with the law (13:9, 13, 24) and eusebeia (13:7, 8, 
9, 12, 26-27; 14:3, 7) as key words in their motivations (see previous discussion). This 
solidarity highlights that the mother and her sons perform as a family (13:19-23, 27). The 
references to Daniel’s companions (13:9-10) as models imply that the sons also intend to 
remain faithful to the heroic tradition of self-sacrifice of the Jewish nation. 


Self-Killing of the Mother and Praise for Her 


In 14:11-17:1 the praise switches from the sons to their mother and from brotherly love to 
maternal love. By applying several rhetorical tropes, the author highlights that the 
mother encourages her sons to choose death and dies in solidarity with them. 
Disregarding her deep motherly affection for her sons proves once again that the book's 
philosophical proposition is right (1411-12; cf. 15:11, 23). The mother’s attitude during 
the executions of her sons exemplifies her extraordinary “courage” or “manliness” 
(andreia; 14:11-12) and the deepness of her love for her children: “Observe how complex 
is a mother’s love for her children, which draws everything toward an emotion felt in her 
inmost parts (14:13)? The “inward parts” may refer to the center of the mother’s emo- 
tions (cf. LXX Prov 12:10) or to her womb, but both interpretations imply a deeply affec- 
tionate relationship between mother and sons. The laudatory section compares the 
mother with birds and bees who protect their young from intruders (14:14-20), which 
builds on Greco-Roman articulations of the motif of parental love (Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 
8.12.2-3 1161b17-29; Plutarch, On Affection for Offspring [Mor. 493B-496A]), but the 
mother fully controls her strong motherly feelings to remain faithful to the higher cause 
of proper religion (eusebeia, 14:11; 15:1, 23, 30; 16:14) and be focused upon the God of the 
Jews and his law. The mother’s love for her sons is also associated with the attitude of 
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Abraham, who was willing to sacrifice his own son (15:28, 16:20; Сеп 22), and she is 
called a “mother of the nation” by way of analogy to the patriarchs Abraham and Isaac 
(15:29). 4 Maccabees emphasizes the physical aspects of childbirth much more than 2 
Maccabees does (cf. 2 Macc 7:22, 27), by focusing upon the mother’s womb, her birth 
pangs, her breastfeeding and, perhaps, even the afterbirth of her children (14:13; 15:6-7, 
20; 16:7-8). The section ends with the brief report about the mother’s death: She throws 
herself into the flames to prevent the guards from touching her, which might hint at the 
possibility that Antiochus’ men would rape her (cf. 18:7-9). In the immediate context it 
must mean that she wants to make sure that she manages to remain uncorrupted by the 
unlawful practices ordered by the Seleucid king. 


Conclusion and Consolation of the Survivors 


4 Macc 17:2-18:24 offers the peroratio of the speech, the concluding part that summa- 
rizes the deeds of the heroes with visual imagery (17:2-16) and also focuses on those who 
stay behind: Antiochus IV and his soldiers and, implicitly, other Jews. A fictitious epi- 
taph (17:8-10) states that Antiochus wanted to destroy the way of life of “the Hebrews” 
by force, but that the martyrs “vindicated their nation, staying faithful to God and 
enduring torture even to death” (17:10). It is followed by an athletic metaphor (17:11-16) 
that reinterprets the martyrdoms as a contest between Antiochus as a tyrant and the 
Jewish people and highlights that the martyrs defeated their opponent (17:11-16; also 
1:11; 6:10; 7:4; 8:2; 9:6, 30; 16:14). The entire world and the human race were the spectators 
of this contest (17:13-14; cf. 15:20). The passage also points to immortality as reward for 
the martyrs (17:12, 15; cf. 17:17-22; see following discussion). The king’s defeat implies 
that he has no other option than to retreat and start a military campaign elsewhere 
(17:20, 23-24; 18:5). Other passages imply that Antiochus was doubly punished by God 
(during his life as well as posthumously) for his crimes against the Jews (18:5; also 9:24; 
12:18; 17:21; 18:22). 

After another recapitulation of the philosophical proposition and the results of the 
martyrs victory (18:1-5), the author offers a speech of the mother to her sons by way of a 
flashback (18:6-19). It focuses on the family of the martyrs and recalls her own life before 
her marriage and the sons’ education by their father. It includes a list of suffering right- 
eous persons known from Scripture, who function as models (18:11-19). One of them is 
Isaac (18:11; cf. 13:12; 16:20), who is referred to as the one “who was offered as a burnt offer- 
ing? This does not necessarily imply that the offering was executed fully. The list is pre- 
ceded by the mother’s recall of her youth, emphasizing that she had been a pure virgin 
until she married (18:7; cf. 18:8) and that she was neither corrupted by a man nor seduced 
by the deceitful serpent (cf. Gen 3:13). This motif corresponds to the remembrance of the 
Christian martyr Blandina as a virgin (virgo) and her depiction as a spiritual mother 
(Martyrdom of Lyon and Vienne 5.1.41, which is usually dated 177 cE). The mother also 
recalls how her husband lived as a happy man blessed with children and how he educated 
them in the law and the prophets (18:9-10). The flashback implies that the sons did follow 
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the good example of the models referred to and therefore deserve the posthumous reward 
indicated by some of the Scriptural quotations in 18:11-19 (see following discussion ). The 
book ends with another recapitulation that also points to the punishment of Antiochus 
and the reward of the martyrs, culminating in their glorification (18:20-24). 


BENEFICIAL DEATH 


The introduction (1:1-12) already anticipates the beneficial effect of the martyrs’ death 
for the Jewish people and fatherland: they caused the downfall of Antiochus’ tyranny 
and the purification of their fatherland (1:11). 4 Maccabees elaborates the beneficial 
effect of the martyrs’ self-sacrifice in 2 Maccabees (cf. 2 Macc 7:33, 37-38) in three pas- 
sages about the martyrs’ intercessory prayer (6:28-29; 9:24; 12:17) and one that offers a 
retrospect of the impact of their self-sacrifice (17:20-22). Eleazar calls upon God in his 
very last words (6:28-20): “be merciful to your people, and let my punishment suffice 
for them. Make my blood their purification (katharsion) and take my life in exchange 
(antipsychon) for theirs? This passage starts with a formula of intercession “be merciful 
to your people” (cf. 2 Macc 7:37) and anticipates the atonement of God as well as the 
purification of Eleazar’s fellow Jews. Similar formulas of intercession are found in 9:24 
(“Thereby [i.e., by the religion (eusebeia) of the martyrs] the just Providence of our 
ancestors may become merciful to our nation”) and 12:17 (“I [the youngest brother] call 
on the God of our ancestors to be merciful to our nation”). The intercessory formula 
(“be merciful”) builds on Septuagint vocabulary (LXX Exod 32:12; Deut 21:8; Amos 
7:2). Eleazar intercedes on behalf of his people as the youngest brother does in 2 Macc 
7:37-38, but he continues in a different way by praying that God may consider his pun- 
ishment (i.e., his self-sacrifice) as sufficient punishment for his people. This implies 
that Eleazar’s death is a substitute punishment that leads to a restoration of the cove- 
nant relationship between God and his people, which was temporarily disrupted by the 
unfaithfulness of a few prominent Jews as depicted in 3:19-4:26 (esp. 4:1-3, 5, 15-21). 
Eleazar’s prayer combines the notion of compensation and substitution with the idea of 
a beneficial effect of his death, as the brief phrase “for them” or “on behalf of them” 
(hyper autoon; i.e., on behalf of the other Jews) implies. The idea of death by substitu- 
tion is also expressed in another phrase in 6:28-29: Eleazar implies that his life is sacri- 
ficed as antipsychon, literally as “life for a life” The word occurs just once in the 
Septuagint, but is paralleled by passages in Ignatius (Eph. 21.1; Smyr. 10:2; Polyc. 2.3 and 
6.1). Eleazar gives up his life (psyche) in exchange of the continuing life of the other 
Jews. This builds on the sacrificial exchange described in Leviticus 17:11: “For the life of 
the flesh is in the blood. This blood I myself [God] have given you to perform the rite of 
atonement for your lives at the altar; for it is blood that atones for a life” (LXX: anti tes 
psyches). The notion of a substitute death of one person (or a few individuals) to save 
the life of another person or a whole group is well-known from non-Jewish writings in 
the early imperial age (Anth. Pal. 7.691 (ed. Dibner) = Peek, Vers-Inschriften 1, 1738; CIL 
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10.7577; Dio Cassius 59.8.3-4; 63.13.10-15; 69.11.2-4; Suetonius, Cal. 27). Eleazar’s com- 
pact prayer also points to a purifying function of his blood, which probably builds on 
the Day of Atonement ritual described in Leviticus 16, where the high priest applies the 
blood of the sin offerings by putting it on the mercy seat on top of the ark and on the 
floor in front of it and on the corners of the altar of burnt offerings to purify and conse- 
crate them (Lev 16:14-15, 18-19).'* The author, therefore, combines two cultic notions 
deriving from Leviticus 16, purification and atonement, with the idea of substitution in 
his articulation of the beneficial death of Eleazar. 

The complex passage in 4 Macc 17:20-22 first implies that the martyrs are near God 
after their death (17:20, taking up the quotation of Deut 33:3 in 17:19) and then points out 
the effect of the martyrs’ death: 


(17:20) These [the martyrs], then, who have been sanctified by God, are honored not 
only with this honor, but also by the fact that because of them our enemies did not 
rule over our people (17:21), the tyrant was punished, and the homeland purified-they 
having become, as it were, life for life (antipsychon) because of the sin of our people 
(17:22). And through the blood of those devout ones and their propitiatory death 
(tou hilasteriou thanatou, reading with MSS A and V) divine Providence preserved 
Israel that previously had been mistreated.” 


This passage refers to multiple beneficial effects of the self-sacrifice of all the martyrs: 
deliverance, purification, substitution, and appeasement. Тһе self-sacrifice undoes or 
compensates for the sins of the people (17:22; cf. 6:28) and leads to the restoration of the 
covenantal relationship between God and his people. It also leads to the deliverance of the 
Jews from the oppression of King Antiochus IV (17:20, 22; cf. 17:2; 18:5), to the punishment 
of the king (17:20) and to the purification of the fatherland. The combination of cultic met- 
aphors indicating a purifying and appeasing effect of the martyrs’ deaths alludes to 
Leviticus 16. The mercy seat of the ark and the altar are transferred to the Jewish father- 
land, which in light of the political views of the author (see following discussion) may refer 
to the corporate identity of the Jewish people. The Day of Atonement ritual combines puri- 
fying and atoning effects of the sin offerings and blood rituals and 4 Maccabees reinter- 
prets the cultic motifs in a metaphorical way. It articulates in this way how the martyrdoms 
are beneficial for the Jewish fatherland and the martyrs’ fellow Jews alike. The phrase 
“through the blood of those devout ones and their propitiatory death” (17:22) points to the 
effect resulting from spilled blood and atonement connected with that because of the mar- 
tyrs faithfulness until the very end. From the perspective of Leviticus 16 the deaths of the 
martyrs are associated with the mercy seat as the place of God’s appearance (Lev 16:2), 
which has to be purified according to the Day of Atonement ritual (Lev 16:14). This inter- 
pretation is combined with the other effect of taking away the sins of the people referred to 
in 17:21, and the combination implies that the bodies of the martyrs are the location where 
the propitiation of God is brought about. Several scholars argue for different interpreta- 
tions by connecting 4 Macc 17:20-22 with Graeco-Roman sources in which hilasterion/-os 
has a non-cultic meaning indicating the propitiation of a deity by a gift.'^ 
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VINDICATION 


4 Maccabees articulates the vindication of the martyrs in various ways and builds in this 
way on various Greek as well as Jewish traditions. Some of its passages presuppose a rec- 
reation of body and soul (cf. the quotation of Ezek 37:3 in 4 Macc 18:17). Other passages 
focus upon on immortality (7:3; 9:22; 17:12) or more specifically upon the immortality of 
the soul only (18:23; cf. 10:4 14:5-6; 16:13), or on an afterlife in heaven (17:5). Several pas- 
sages emphasize that the martyrs live on after death near God, together with the patri- 
archs (7:18-19; 13:17; 16:25; cf. 9:8; 17:18-19). The mother recalls the education of her sons 
by her deceased husband and associates them with well-known suffering righteous 
from Israel’s past: Abel, Isaac, Joseph, Phinehas, Hananiah, Azariah and Mishael, and 
finally Daniel (18:11-13). In 18:14-19 the mother refers as comfort and consolation of the 
survivors to another cluster of Scriptural passages (Isa 43:2; Ps 34:19/LXX 33:20; Prov 
3:18; Ezek 37:3 and a combination of Deut 30:20 and 32:39, 47): (14) “He [i.e., the father] 
reminded you of the scripture of Isaiah, which says, ‘Even though you go through the 
fire, the flame shall not consume you: [Isa 43:2; cf. Dan 3] (15) He sang to you songs of the 
psalmist David, who said, ‘Many are the afflictions of the righteous. [Ps 34:19/LXX Ps 
33:20] (16) He recounted to you Solomon’s proverb, “There is a tree of life for those who 
do his will? [Prov 3:18] (17) He confirmed the query of Ezekiel, ‘Shall these dry bones 
live?’ [Ezek 37:3] (18) For he did not forget to teach you the song that Moses taught, 
which says, (19) I kill and I make alive: this is your life and the length of your days. [Deut 
30:20 and 32:39, 47]-” The mother implies with this cluster of citations and allusions that 
the suffering of her sons is analogous to that of suffering righteous from the history of 
her people; as a consequence, the martyrs would be vindicated like the famous righteous 
like Daniel or his three companions, but this time after death. The quotation of Ezekiel 
37:3 in 18:17 and the combined quotations of Deuteronomy in 18:19 imply that God 
would recreate the martyrs and make them alive again (note the repeated references to 
“Ше” in 4 Macc 18:16, 17, 18). 

Elsewhere 4 Maccabees offers different articulations of the posthumous vindication 
of the martyrs, which build on well-known Graeco-Roman ideas about immortality. 
This raises a question of consistency: Are all passages ultimately based on the same idea 
(1.е., the immortality of the soul), and do the variations only concern various images and 
vocabularies that express the same type of afterlife, or is the author inconsistent by elab- 
orating conflicting views of immortality, some Graeco-Roman and some Jewish (e.g., 
the recreation of the martyrs by God)? Bukovec'” argues that 4 Maccabees’ passages 
about the posthumous vindication concentrate upon the immortality of the soul (e.g., 
14:5-6) and that the metaphor of a second birth (16:13), prominent in 2 Maccabees 7, 
functions as an image that expresses the immortality of the soul. Several short passages 
imply that the martyrs live on after death near God, together with Israel’s patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, who build a heavenly choir praising God (7:18-19; 13:17; 16:25; 
18:23; cf. 9:8; 17:18-19). 4 Macc 16:25 broadens the category of patriarchs with a short- 
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hand phrase that the martyrs live on near God with “all the patriarchs” A remarkable 
passage concerns the comparison of the mother and her sons with the moon and the 
stars (17:5), which comes close to Greek and Roman views about astral immortality but 
may build at the same time on Daniel 12: “The moon in heaven, with the stars, does not 
stand so august as you [the mother], who, after lighting the way of your star-like seven 
sons to proper religion (eusebeia), stand in honor before God and are firmly set in 
heaven with them? The passage starts with a comparison of mother and sons with the 
moon and the stars, suggesting that the martyrs even surpass these heavenly bodies in 
holiness or that they shine more intensely. It continues by comparing the sons with the 
stars by focusing on the mother's activity by bringing her sons to the light, which is spec- 
ified as eusebeia. The motif of "bringing to the light" builds on Hermes role as the figure 
who accompanies the soul to the netherworld, but it reinterprets this role in two ways: 
the mother guided her sons to the light of proper religion, that is she prepared them to 
endure the sufferings until the end for religion's sake with the result that she and her sons 
would be taken up to heaven to be with God. 


POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


4 Maccabees presents the martyrs as ideal representatives of their people, who exem- 
plify by their deeds and statements the unique characteristics of the Jewish people as 
imagined by the author. Simultaneously their role as models (6:19; 17:23) highlights the 
main points of Jewish identity, which should be followed up by other Jews. This double 
role as heroes of the people builds on the commemoration and glorification of non- 
Jewish famous heroes in Greek and Roman patriotic rhetoric, who are also presented as 
models (exempla) for their own group. The motivations of the martyrs are religious as 
well as patriotic-political. In 5:28-36 Eleazar indicates that his self-pity was not great 
enough to give up the proper religion (eusebeia, 5:31) and abandon the law of his ances- 
tors (5:33). The seven brothers point to the ancestral commandments as decisive motive 
for their refusal (9:1; see previous discussion). They too highlight the proper religious 
attitude (eusebeia, 5:31) several times as another motive for their self-sacrifice (9:24, 
29-30; 12:11, 14), and significantly, one of these statements has a patriotic connotation 
and reminds one of Horaces famous maxim: "It is sweet and fitting to die for one’s 
fatherland" (dulce et decorum est pro patria mori; Horace, Odes 3.2.13). Ihe second 
brother states: “How sweet is апу kind of death for the religion of our ancestors (9:29). 
The correspondence with Horace can hardly be missed, but there is an important differ- 
ence that should be noted as well: instead ofthe fatherland (pro patria) the martyr high- 
lights the ancestral religion of the Jews. This ancestral religion is the religion of the 
Jewish people, the notion of ancestors presupposes that. A brief section with praise for 
the martyrs (17:7-10) plays with the idea of erecting an epitaph for the martyrs and 
imagines what the text on it might have been. The introduction to this fictitious epitaph 
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presents the martyrs as the heroes of the Jewish people, who should be commemorated 
(17:8) similarly as heroes of other ethnic groups like the Spartans and the Romans (cf. 
the famous epigram for Leonidas and his fellow Spartans, Anthologia Graeca 7.249, 
quoted by Herodotus (7.228), adapted by Lycurgus, Contra Leocr. 109, and translated in 
Latin by Cicero, Tusc. disp. 1.101). 

4 Maccabees connects the martyrs with famous heroes from the Jewish past, 
known from Scripture. The section that explains the philosophical proposition of the 
book (131-3118; see previous discussion) interconnects the martyrs with Jacob, Joseph, 
Moses and David and the concluding section (18:6-19; see previous discussion) with 
a whole list of illustrious ancestors, Abel, Isaac, Joseph, Phinehas, Daniel and 
Hananiah, Azariah, and Mishael. Three biblical passages play an especially impor- 
tant role in the construction of a chain of heroes from the time of Israel's patriarchs 
and matriarchs up to the time of the martyrs: Genesis 22, Daniel 3 as well as Daniel 6. 
The author assumes that these stories were known to the reader because he only 
alludes to them by mentioning the names of the heroes and providing a few key 
words that underpin the link with the biblical stories. The example of Isaac as famous 
ancestor, also mentioned in 18:11-13, is explicitly connected with Eleazar’s way of 
coping with the tortures (7:14). The brothers encourage each other to die and they 
point to Abraham and Isaac as well as the three companions of Daniel as examples 
(Daniel 3), emphasizing at the same time they should die as brothers (13:8-10). The 
mother incites her sons to undergo the tortures with a cluster of biblical references: 
they should demonstrate the same perseverance as Abraham, Isaac, Daniel, 
Hananiah, Azariah, and Mishael showed previously (16:15-23; also 16:3). This con- 
struction of a collective identity of the Jewish people through the lens of famous 
heroes is underpinned by vocabulary that points to the special significance of these 
heroes from the perspective of the Jewish people. Abraham is a forerunner of the 
martyrs but a patriarch of the Jewish people, a “father of us" (i.e., the Jewish people) 
and Isaac is the father of the people (ethnopator, 16:20). Analogously, the mother is 
praised as the “mother of the people" (15:29). 

Finally, the martyrs defeat the king and restore peace and order for their people. The 
fictitious epitaph for the martyrs in 17:9-10 points out that the steadfastness of the mar- 
tyrs resulted in a defeat of the king. There was no other option left for the king than to 
withdraw and march against the Persians (18:4-5). The triumph of the martyrs is indi- 
cated by a semantic field that includes words referring to tyranny/tyrant, the abolish- 
ment of tyranny, and victory/being victorious (e.g., 1:11; 16:14; 17:2-3, 11-16). Contrary to 
2 Maccabees, 4 Maccabees does not focus on a restoration of Jewish institutions or a 
Jewish state but on the ideal way of life of the Jewish people, which could also be realized 
in a minority situation in the Diaspora. This way of life presupposes a situation of euno- 
mia (3:20-21), which implies the proper order to the benefit of the people by the observ- 
ance of the law. Antiochus is unable to destroy this observance by the martyrs and the 
martyrdoms lead to the return of peace and eunomia, as 18:4 points out: "Because of 
them [the martyrs] the people gained peace, and by reviving the observance of the law 
in the homeland they ravaged the enemy? 
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APOCALYPTIC 


CHAPTER 14 


THE АРОСКҮРНА AND 
APOCALYPTICISM 


LORENZO DITOMMASO 


THE APOCALYPTIC REVOLUTION AND 
THE APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS 


THE second century BCE was a tumultuous time for Palestinian Jews. The pivotal event 
of the era was the Maccabean Revolt (167-154 BCE). According to 1and 2 Maccabees, the 
Revolt was a reaction on the part of Torah-observant Jews to the policies undertaken by 
the Seleucid king Antiochus IV Epiphanes (r. 175-164 BCE) with the support of his 
Hellenistic Jewish collaborators. Antiochus interfered in the selection of the High Priest, 
plundered the Temple treasury, and, most grievously, substituted the Temple offerings 
to God with sacrifices to the chief Greek deity Zeus, an act that the biblical book of 
Daniel describes as the “abomination of desolation.’ A combination of Maccabean mil- 
itary success and Seleucid dynastic infighting resulted in the formation of an independ- 
ent Jewish state, whose Hasmonean rulers governed as both king and high priest until 
the arrival of Pompey and the coming of Rome in 63 BCE. 

Тһе events that sparked the Maccabean Revolt also triggered the composition of the 
first full-blown apocalyptic texts. The revelatory visions of Daniel 7-12 are a direct reply 
to the actions of Antiochus, as are the Animal Apocalypse (1 Enoch 85-90), the Apocalypse 
of Weeks (1 En 93.1-10 + 91.11-17), and perhaps the original version of the Testament of 
Moses. Тһе book of Daniel received its final, apocalyptic redaction shortly before the 
Maccabean rededication of the Jerusalem Temple in 164 BCE, as in all probability did the 
Book of the Watchers (1 Enoch 1-36). Jubilees was composed a generation or two later, 
while other apocalyptic writings, including the New Jerusalem text and the Aramaic Levi 
Document, date from about the same time. 
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Another result of the events of this era was the formation of the Qumran group, which 
was an apocalyptic community in every essential aspect.” Its members lived in anticipa- 
tion of an imminent apocalyptic end and generated works that were oriented by it, such 
as the Community Rule, the War Rule, the Hodayot, and the pesharim. The community 
also imported and copied apocalyptic texts that had been composed elsewhere, such as 
Daniel,’ the early Enochic writings, and Jubilees, as well as many apocalyptic works that 
were unknown to scholarship before their discovery in the Dead Sea caves. 

The influence of apocalyptic thinking during this era was not limited to Judaea. In 
Ptolemaic Egypt, Jews began to compose apocalyptic oracles in Greek hexameters under 
the name of the pagan Sibyls. The first specimens date from the decades following the 
Maccabean Revolt, and initiated a slew of new oracles, whose collocation and redaction 
resulted in the early books of the Sibylline Oracles. 

Тһе apocalyptic worldview revolutionized Judaism during this period. It appropri- 
ated its literary forms, assimilated its content, and challenged its assumptions and 
expectations. It expressed itself in a variety of literary genres, including dream- 
visions, oracles, revelatory dialogues, testamentary writings, rule texts, hymns, and 
psalms. It made novel claims about history, ethics, the cosmos, and the natural world. 
These claims were supported by an exegetical stance that infused passages from the 
Law, Prophets, and other writings with an apocalyptic valence, contemporized them, 
and oriented them to a looming eschatological horizon. In some cases the apocalyptic 
worldview was fused with older traditions, such as wisdom or the traditional 
Deuteronomic perspective, although the substrate in all successful amalgams was 
always apocalyptic. The apocalyptic worldview proposed a new conception of time, 
space, and existence that overthrew conventional notions of salvation, justice, and 
human destiny, and offered Jews of that turbulent time a new and radical revolutionary 
voice for social discontent.* 

This paper investigates the influence of the apocalyptic revolution in the writings of 
the Apocrypha.’ The comparison is neither facile nor anachronistic. The majority of the 
Apocryphal writings date from the second century or the first half of the first century 
BCE.° They are Tobit, Judith, the Additions to Esther, Ben Sira, Baruch, the Letter of 
Jeremiah, the Additions to Daniel, 1 Maccabees, 2 Maccabees, 1 Esdras, the Prayer of 
Manasseh, Psalm 151, and 3 Maccabees. When and how these writings were incorpo- 
rated into the ancient Greek versions of the Jewish Scriptures is unknown and probably 
will remain so. For our purposes, the significant points are that these are Jewish writings 
that constitute a body of literature which, notwithstanding the later Christian category, 
is (i) defined by the inclusion of its units in only one (LXX) of two versions of function- 
ally the same oeuvre (the Jewish Scriptures)," and were (ii) composed during the same 
period as the apocalyptic revolution in Judaism. The category "Apocrypha" may be 
Christian, late-antique, and exclusionary, but the corpus is Jewish, ancient, and 
inclusionary.° 

What makes the investigation more than an academic exercise in compare-and-contrast 
is the fact that the heavy footprint of the apocalyptic revolution in Judaism from Antiochus 
to Pompey left no impression in the Apocryphal writings of that period. The corpus contains 
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no apocalypses, nor, despite claims to the contrary, is any part of any writing apocalyptic. 
Although the apocalyptic texts and the Apocryphal writings comprise our chief sources of 
information about Judaism of the second and early first centuries ВСЕ,” each body of litera- 
ture paints a different picture in fundamental respects. 

Our investigation begins with the proposal that the apocalyptic worldview is the 
appropriate starting point for any discussion of things “apocalyptic? The next section 
narrows the focus to eschatology and apocalyptic theologies of history, justice, and sal- 
vation. Using the worldview as a diagnostic tool, we examine the lack of apocalyptic 
speculation in the Apocryphal writings of the second and early first centuries ВСЕ, with 
attention to the Additions to Esther A and F 2 Maccabees, and Ben Sira. We next discuss 
the Wisdom of Solomon and 4 Ezra (2 Esdras 3-14), which were composed in the first 
century CE and are clearly apocalyptic. The investigation concludes with thoughts on the 
Apocryphal writings in view of the Deuteronomic and apocalyptic worldviews, and 
questions on their social settings. 


“APOCALYPTIC” AND 
THE APOCALYPTIC WORLDVIEW 


“Apocalyptic” resists easy definition. Most attempts to do so assume that it can be 
defined by one or more characteristics or features: dreams and visions, symbolic 
imagery, radical dualism, and so on. This is incorrect. While many features are typical, 
even necessary, to apocalyptic speculation, none is unique to it.’ Nothing is “apocalyp- 
tic” in itself; even the expectation for the transcendence of death has non-apocalyptic 
analogues.'' 

Better definitions proceed from criteria other than the phenomenological. The two 
major hypotheses were proposed nearly fifty years ago and remain influential today. 

For Rowland, "apocalyptic" (used as a noun) is "the revelation of heavenly myster- 
ies??? This definition has become very popular among New Testament scholars as well 
as specialists in Jewish mysticism. But it cannot stand: by the same rationale, the pro- 
phetic book of Hosea and the Sethian Apocryphon of John are apocalyptic, since they 
also purport to reveal heavenly mysteries. A definition of “apocalyptic” that is unable to 
distinguish apocalyptic writings from prophetic or gnostic texts would seem to fail a 
basic test.'? 

For Collins, the literary genre “apocalypse” is the starting-point of the investigation. 
An apocalypse is: 


...a genre of revelatory literature with a narrative framework, in which a revelation 
is mediated by an otherworldly being to a human recipient, disclosing a transcend- 
ent reality which is both temporal, insofar as it envisions eschatological salvation, 
and spatial as it involves another, supernatural world." 
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Collins’s definition has been widely adopted in biblical scholarship, although not 
without pushback, usually on methodological grounds.'? Collins's approach is in fact 
exceptionally useful in the study of the apocalyptic literature of the Second Temple era, 
since formal apocalypses constitute a high percentage of its core texts. But it is less apt 
when the investigation shifts to bodies of literature where the genre is uncommon, such 
as the New Testament or here, with the Apocryphal writings. 

What, then, defines “apocalyptic”? What makes apocalyptic eschatology apocalyp- 
tic—and not prophetic or gnostic? The same can be asked about apocalyptic literature, 
apocalyptic dualism, apocalyptic revelation, and so on. These are not trivial questions, 
but rather get to heart of the definition of “apocalyptic” and thus its ability to function 
diagnostically. 

The appropriate starting-point for understanding the distinctive nature of “apocalyp- 
tic” is the worldview, which is called “аросаіуріісіѕт”'° The apocalyptic worldview is 
defined by a suite of axiomatic propositions regarding the nature of space, time, and 
human existence. The axioms support a notional architecture of claims regarding the 
nature of being, knowing, history, humanity, justice, and salvation. This architecture 
of apocalypticism distinguishes apocalyptic phenomena from non-apocalyptic 
phenomena." 


e The apocalyptic concept of space presumes the existence of two discrete realities, 
the transcendent and the mundane. In the early Jewish writings, as with most 
apocalyptic speculation per se, these realities are conceptualized as “Heaven” and 
“Earth, and are named as such. At their core, they are ontological, not physical or 
cosmological, categories. In the apocalyptic mindset, Heaven is the genuine and 
perfect reality. It is eternal, infrangible, and the only source of true information. It 
possesses what can be called universal ultimacy. Earth, by contrast, is regarded as 
the opposite of Heaven in every respect. It is a flawed reality that was once perfect 
but has since been irredeemably corrupted by evil, a malignant, oppressive force 
that is in a permanent state of war with its opposite force, good. The battle between 
these two irreducible powers expresses itself in history in terms of polar binaries: 
truth versus lies, right versus wrong, light versus darkness, spirit versus flesh, life 
versus death. This conflict also plays out concretely on the group level, between the 
Elect, who are the intended audience of the apocalyptic writings, and their earthly 
opponents, the enemy Other. 

* Time, іп the apocalyptic worldview, is a property of the earthly realm. It is linear, 
unidirectional, and finite. Time has an ending, as also does history, which is the 
record of events in time. The eye of history is always on the members of the Elect, 
for whom the heavenly revelation is intended. In the early Jewish apocalyptic texts, 
this group is Israel. They are the center of the cosmos and the focus of the divine 
plan. 

• The apocalyptic conceptions of time and space intersect in the conviction that the 
historical conflict between good and evil is soon approaching its end. The core 
message is that the last days are here and the end is near. In apocalyptic predictions 
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of the Second-Temple era, this expectation is expressed in terms of a divine plan 
that culminates in the resurrection of the dead and the final judgment of individu- 
als.'? This message constitutes the existential dimension of the worldview, and 
anchors its soteriology and theory of justice. 


Тһе primary objective of every apocalyptic text, then, is to reveal to the members of the 
Elect the true nature of reality, which always has an eschatological horizon. The revela- 
tion has real-world consequences. Most importantly, it demands the modification or 
reinforcement of group thought or behavior (to adhere to the good and avoid evil, how- 
ever these terms are understood) in light of the disclosure that the end draws near. 
Apocalyptic speculation may be understood, therefore, as an information system. It 
purports to transmit data from the transcendent (heavenly) reality to the mundane 
(earthly) one. 

Apocalyptic speculation may be understood as an information system. It purports 
to transmit data from the transcendent (heavenly) reality to the mundane (earthly) 
one. By the logic of the worldview, heavenly revelation derives from an entirely differ- 
ent reality, which is apprehended by its human recipients in incoherent form and is 
thus regarded as a “mystery? In the early Jewish texts, apocalyptic revelation is 
received through various media, including visions, heavenly journeys, and the obser- 
vation of nature. Whatever the vehicle, the ultimate basis of all apocalyptic revelation 
is heavenly and therefore unimpeachable. In apocalyptic speculation, the medium 
guarantees the message. 

In sum: “apocalyptic” is expressed primarily at the phenomenological level: themes, 
expectations, vocabulary, images, etc. Whatever their forms, however, phenomena 
acquire their apocalyptic valence through a notional framework that is created by inter- 
locking concepts of being, knowing, anthropology, history, salvation, and justice. This 
architecture of apocalypticism rests on bedrock propositions regarding the nature of 
space, time, and human destiny, the suite of which delineates a distinctive worldview. 
Investigating apocalyptic phenomena through the lens of the worldview allows us to 
distinguish things “apocalyptic” from things “not apocalyptic.” 


APOCALYPTIC ESCHATOLOGY 
AND THEOLOGIES OF HISTORY, 
JUSTICE, AND SALVATION 


There are many varieties of eschatology. Apocalyptic eschatology is the eschatology of 
the worldview, i.e., it is informed by its axioms and modulated by its notional framework 
that is their logical corollary. For this reason apocalyptic eschatology differs from pro- 
phetic eschatology: it proceeds from a different worldview and so has different assump- 
tions and expectations." 
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Apocalyptic literature comes in two primary types, historical and otherworldly. 
The distinction is based on the content of the revelation. Apocalyptic texts of the his- 
torical type focus on the meaning of history and its end, while those of the other- 
worldly type stress other kinds of information, including cosmological speculation.” 
The “historical” and “other-worldly” categories, however, are relative, not absolute. 
Apocalyptic texts always have an eschatological dimension; it is built into the world- 
view. Apocalyptic speculation is far more than eschatology, but it is never anything 
less than eschatology. 

Apocalyptic eschatology is expressed in three main dimensions: corporate, personal, 
and cosmic. Corporate (or group) eschatology is concerned with the fate of the groups 
to which individuals belong. Personal (or individual) eschatology looks to the fate of 
individuals after death. Cosmic eschatology centers on the natural world/universe in 
which individuals and their groups exist. Again, though, these categories are relative, 
not absolute. Apocalyptic eschatology is always corporate. The final destiny of individ- 
uals is always understood in corporate terms. Certainly, individuals may exercise a 
degree of free will, depending on the text. But in the end people are saved or damned by 
virtue of their status in one group or the other, whatever the rationale for inclusion may 
be. The radical dualism of the worldview permits the existence of only two groups, the 
Elect and the Other, and offers the possibility of only two paths forward in time, one to 
paradise, the other to perdition. There is no middle road—if there were, that worldview 
would not be apocalyptic. 

The dynamics of apocalyptic eschatology are expressed in a distinctive historiogra- 
phy, soteriology, and theory of justice. Apocalyptic soteriology is always envisioned as 
salvation out of this world.”' The pay-off for the Elect is the final judgment of individuals 
and the promise of eternal reward or punishment. The apocalyptic theology of history 
locates the group within the soteriological timeline that has been established by divine 
fiat, in relation to the imminent and expected end. 

For this reason apocalyptic literature appeals to individuals as members ofa group, 
and this is how its social functions are best understood. Each text has its own mes- 
sages, since it was written for an audience that existed in a certain social environment 
and had, in its author’s mind, its own specific needs. But the prime function of apoca- 
lyptic texts in the Second-Temple period is to maintain, reinforce, and validate group 
identity, typically in light of present-day threats. This is as clear in Daniel during the 
Maccabean Revolt as it is in 4 Ezra after the catastrophe of the great Revolt against 
Rome. It is no coincidence that the dawn and dusk of early Jewish apocalypticism are 
marked by tremendous spikes in the composition of apocalyptic texts, each 
correlated to a period of Torah-observant Jewish rebellion against the threat if 
identity dissolution. Such threats can be external or internal, and are often combina- 
tion of both: the Enemy that lies outside the walls and the Enemy that resides within 
them. In apocalyptic thinking, the Enemy “Other” has many faces but one nature, 
which is evil. 
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CASE STUDIES 


The corpus of Apocryphal writings of the period before the coming of Rome is devoid 
of apocalypses or apocalyptic texts of any genre, excepting the two late outliers, the 
Wisdom of Solomon and 4 Ezra. Various claims, however, have been made for apoca- 
lyptic elements in Esther Additions A and F, 2 Maccabees, and Ben Sira. The basis of 
such assertions is always phenomenological. As such they are false positives, as an 
examination in the light of the apocalyptic worldview reveals. 

Claims involving “apocalyptic” figures in the Apocryphal writings of the pre-Roman 
era can be summarily addressed, including those that identify either an eschatological 
messiah”? or a diabolical Satan.?? In Tobit, the “wicked demon Asmodeus" (3:8) ?* causes 
much harm and mischief, but not within an apocalyptic framework of evil.” The 
"demons" of Bar 4:7 are without evil overtones. Finally, attempts to detect the Antichrist 
in Antiochus IV or other adversarial figures in the Apocryphal writings of the second 
and early first centuries BCE аге anachronistic.”° Although vague outlines of the figure 
may be discerned in the earliest Jewish apocalyptic writings, the Antichrist as the human 
epitome of evil is essentially a Christian creation and does not achieve its characteristic, 
three-dimensional form until the patristic era.” 


Additions to Esther A and F: Apocalyptic Visions? 


The Greek book of Esther is a product of Ptolemaic Egypt, almost certainly Alexandria. 
It is known in two versions, the Septuagint or Old Greek Esther and the Alpha-Text of 
Esther, which survives in only four manuscript copies and is significantly shorter. Both 
Greek versions contain six passages that are not found in the Hebrew text, as well as 
expansions and changes elsewhere. These passages, designated Additions А-В are 
emplaced at various locations in the narrative. They were composed in Greek between 
the second half of the second century and the first half of the first century BcE.”* 

Addition A opens the Greek book of Esther (11:2-12:6 NRSV). It contains a descrip- 
tion of Mordecai's dream, followed by a report of his discovery of a plot against the life of 
King Artaxerxes. The dream is as follows: 


"5 Noises and confusion, thunders and earthquake, tumult on the earth! ° Then two 
great dragons came forward, both ready to fight, and they roared terribly. 7 At their 
roaring every nation prepared for war, to fight against the righteous nation. ® It was 
a day of darkness and gloom, of tribulation and distress, affliction and great tumult 
on the earth! ° And the whole righteous nation was troubled; they feared the evils 
that threatened them, and were ready to perish. ° Then they cried out to God; and 
at their outcry, as though from a tiny spring, there came a great river, with abundant 
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water; " light came, and the sun rose, and the lowly were exalted and devoured those 
held in honor. Mordecai saw in this dream what God had determined to do, and 
after he awoke he had it on his mind, seeking all day to understand it in every detail. 


Addition F closes the book (10:4-11:1). Mordecai now realizes that the strange images in 
his dream had been God's message about what was to come: 


ю4 And Mordecai said, “These things have come from God; 5 for I remember the 
dream that I had concerning these matters, and none of them has failed to be ful- 
filled. * There was the little spring that became a river, and there was light and sun 
and abundant water—the river is Esther, whom the king married and made queen. 
7 The two dragons are Haman and myself. * The nations are those that gathered to 
destroy the name of the Jews. ° And my nation, this is Israel, who cried out to God 
and was saved. The Lord has saved his people; the Lord has rescued us from all these 
evils; God has done great signs and wonders, wonders that have never happened 
among the nations. '° For this purpose he made two lots, one for the people of God 
and one for all the nations, " and these two lots came to the hour and moment and 
day of decision before God and among all the nations. ^ And God remembered his 
people and vindicated his inheritance? 


Mordecai's dream is often described as “apocalyptic” on the grounds that its content and 
structure resemble a classic apocalyptic vision in many details. The dream contains 
reports of natural calamities and war. It is related in allusive language and makes heavy 
use of cryptic imagery. It depicts two adversaries ("dragons") that prepare for combat, 
one acting on behalf of Israel (“the righteous nation”), the other inimical to it. The 
dragons аге encapsulates of two "lots; or elemental natures, one lot “for the people of 
God, the other lot “for all the nations.” The information in the dream is conveyed in the 
form ofa vaticinium ex eventu, where past events are portrayed in predictive form, as if 
they have yet to occur. It is pseudonymous, since Mordecai is a fictional character. This 
information is regarded as heavenly revelation, and, as Mordecai states, its predictions 
came to pass in every detail, including God’s decisive action to deliver his people. 

Despite this surfeit of parallels, Mordecais dream is not “apocalyptic,” for three 
reasons: 


1. Visionary accounts that exhibit an identical range of features appear in non- 
apocalyptic writings. Prime specimens of the type are late prophetic writings 
such as Ezekiel 40-48” and the Oracle of the Potter, a predictive text from 
Ptolemaic Egypt. 

2. The binary view of the world in Mordecai's dream is manifested on the human 
level, in its division between the lot of Israel and that of the nations. There is no 
sense of an underlying, metaphysical evil that is fundamental to the apocalyptic 
worldview,** or the cosmic, universal dualism that extends to angelic figures 
even in the earliest apocalyptic texts.?? 
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3. Most important, Mordecai’s dream is without an eschatological horizon. Justice 
and salvation occur within the pale of history and the limits of this world. There 
is no post-mortem resurrection of the dead or final judgment of individuals. 
Indeed, by the end of Esther, the perilous situation has been resolved and the 
reversal of fortune that it entails—“the lowly were exalted and devoured those 
held in honor” (11:11)—has already occurred. God has acted and Israel has been 
delivered, as the interpretation in Addition F makes clear. For all these reasons, 
and notwithstanding its imagery, Mordecai’s dream expresses a traditional cov- 
enantal worldview, not an apocalyptic one. 


It has been suggested that Mordecai’s dream is based on an older visionary account 
that was composed in Hebrew or Aramaic and is now lost.** Gardner offers the most 
detailed version of the proposal.** She dates the hypothetical original vision to the 
Maccabean era on the basis of its similarities to the revelatory visions of Daniel and 
argues that the two dragons of the dream originally referred to the Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid empires, just as “king of the nouth” and “the king of the north” do in Daniel 11. 

The difficulty with Gardner position is that the elements in Mordecai’s dream are not 
unique to Daniel, as noted, and also are depicted in very general terms. In fact, the regis- 
try between dragons and kings comes into view only when the evidence is regarded 
through the lens of Daniel 11 - i.e, the theory shapes the interpretation. Moreover, 
Gardner is mistaken in her claim that the beasts (dragons) in the dream represent for- 
eign powers, as they do in Daniel?? One dragon іп Mordecai's dream is the Gentile 
Haman, but the other is the Jew Mordecai himself, as the interpretation of the dream 
clearly states (10:7).”° 

Speculation on the origin of the dream deflects our attention from the fact that it is 
now part of the Greek book of Esther. For this reason its primary frame of reference 
ought to be the Egyptian diaspora. Ptolemaic Egypt had a longstanding native tradition 
of predictive texts such as the Demotic Chronicle and the Oracle ofthe Potter, which was 
composed in Demotic Egyptian but translated into Greek.” Although these texts would 
not have informed the emergence of the apocalyptic worldview in Judaea, they did till 
the Egyptian soil for the germination of Jewish oracles attributed to the classical Sibyls.?* 
Тһе earliest oracles date from 163-145 ВСЕ and constitute the main corpus of the third 
book of the Sibylline Oracle? As in Mordecai's dream, the oracles of the main corpus 
strongly incline to descriptions of natural catastrophes and cosmic portents (and to a 
degree far more than in Daniel or indeed other Aramaic or Hebrew apocalyptic texts of 
the era). The "signs of end" are similarly featured in the Oracle of the Potter, which in its 
present form also dates to the second century BCE.*° 

All three texts similarly envisage the world in binary terms. In Mordecai's dream, the 
world is divided into two lots, the righteous Jews and their enemies, the nations. In the 
Oracle of the Potter, the conflict is between the “Typhonians” (the Greek Ptolemies) and 
the native Egyptians. The case of Sibylline Oracle 3 is complicated by its multiple literary 
layers. Collins contends that the initial "king from the sun" oracles reflect the Jewish 
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hope for a Ptolemaic (Gentile) savior.*' But these oracles are now set within the main 
corpus, which divides the world between the Jews and the nations, as in Mordecai's 
dream. The sharp binary view in all three predictive texts is not the radical cosmological 
dualism of the apocalyptic worldview, as noted. But it is uniformly hostile to foreigners. 

Strikingly, all three predictive texts associate the agent of deliverance with the sun. It is 
well-known that the sun had a special place in Egyptian tradition; one of Pharaoh's epi- 
thets was “son of Ra” (or Re), the sun deity. In the Oracle of the Potter, the future era when 
strife will end and plenty presides is ushered into existence by a king who is "born of the 
Sun” and dispenses good things. In the third Sibylline Oracle, the king who will bring disas- 
ters to an end is called a “king from the sun" (Sib. Or. 3.545-656, esp. 652).* In Mordecai's 
dream, the coming ofthe light and the sun will lift the darkness and put an end to disasters 
and strife (11:11). Although the LXX version of Esther Addition F that is quoted in the text 
abovedoes not interpret the meaning of the sun, the Alpha-Text version of Esther makes 
explicit the suns link with the agent of deliverance: “Тһе sun and light are the revelation of 
God that appeared to the Judeans; this is the Judgment" (10:5b).** 

In the final analysis, Mordecai’s dream in the Greek version of the book of Esther is 
not apocalyptic. It is perhaps better understood as a predictive text, either composed in 
situ or, less likely, adapted from an older vision. The dream shares significant correspon- 
dences with similar writings from Ptolemaic Egypt of the same period and reflects a 
growing antipathy toward Gentile rule that is generally characteristic of apocalyptic and 
predictive texts of the age. 


2 Maccabees: Apocalyptic Resurrection? 


2 Maccabees is an abridgment of Jason of Cyrene’s lost history of the Maccabean Revolt. 
The scholarly consensus is that the bulk of the abridgment was completed in Judaea in 
the decades before 124 ВСЕ. Both it and Jason’s history on which it is based were com- 
posed in Greek. 

As with many of the Apocryphal writings, the narrative of 2 Maccabees stresses the 
reciprocal themes of the preservation of traditional Jewish identity and the expectation 
for divine justice. The threat of identity dissolution was ever-present in diaspora 
Judaism, whose Torah-observant members existed as minority communities in Gentile 
lands. The court tales of Esther, Daniel 1-6, and the Greek Additions to Daniel seek to 
counter this threat by offering their audiences a model of a diasporic Jewish life-style 
that stressed Torah observance and faith in God’s protection and justice. 

Тһе programmatic actions of Antiochus, however, imperiled the existence of tradi- 
tional Judaism within Judaea and Jerusalem itself. 2 Maccabees, looking back on these 
events, repeatedly phrases the conflict as one between the Jewish law (7:9, 23, 30) and 
way of life (2:21, 8:1, and 14:38) and the Gentile law (7:11, 30) and way of life, which is 
equated with Hellenism (2:21, 4:13, and 6:24). 

Remaining Torah-observant in this grave and oppressive situation was underwrit- 
ten by the prospect of divine justice. This is most clearly expressed in 2 Maccabees 
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through martyrdom.^* In the early Jewish tradition, the martyr chooses to remain 
faithful to the structures of the covenant unto death, as opposed to complying with 
the demands of a hostile authority. The court-tales of Daniel (ca. mid-third century 
BCE) contain early examples. There Daniel and his friends maintain their traditional 
Jewish customs and prohibitions in the face of restrictive laws that are enacted by 
Gentile rulers. In Daniel 3, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego are bound and cast 
into a blazing furnace because they refused to worship the great golden idol of the 
Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar. In Daniel 6, Daniel is thrown into a pit of hungry 
lions after he continues to pray to Jerusalem in spite of a royal decree forbidding it. In 
both tales, however, God delivers his faithful servants before they perish, so they are 
not martyrs sensu stricto. 

In 2 Maccabees, martyrs die for their convictions. 2 Maccabees contains three 
extended reports of martyrdom: the old man Eleazar (6:18-31), the seven brothers and 
their mother (7:1-42), and the heroic Razis (14:37-46).^ The most famous is the story of 
the seven brothers. It is set immediately following the desecration of the Jerusalem 
Temple by the Seleucid king Antiochus IV Epiphanes in 167 BCE, as previously noted. 
Antiochus compels seven brothers and their mother to eat the flesh of swine, which is 
forbidden under Jewish law. The brothers refuse, and the enraged king orders the instru- 
ments of pain and death to be made ready. One by one the seven brothers are tortured 
and executed without submitting to the demand. Before each of the brothers expires, he 
testifies that God watches over all things and justice will be served. Their mother, a para- 
gon of piety, encourages her sons to remain steadfast throughout their ordeals. She too, 
is executed, following the martyrdom ofher youngest son. 

The story of the seven brothers preserves one of the earliest expressions of the hope 
for personal post-mortem resurrection in bodily form. The origin of the expectation is 
controversial and not germane to our purposes." What is uncontroversial is that the 
book of Daniel contains the first unambiguous reference to the personal resurrection 
(12:2-4), and was composed only a few months before the Maccabean rededication of 
the Temple in early 164 BCE. Notably, the passage envisions only a partial resurrection: 
"Many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to shame and everlasting contempt" (Dan 12:2). 

Several brothers express the expectation for personal resurrection in their testimo- 
nial speeches to Antiochus: 


79... "You accursed wretch, you dismiss us from this present Ше, but the King of the 
universe will raise us up to an everlasting renewal of life, because we have died for 
his laws.” [second brother] 

"...“Tgot these [hands and tongue] from Heaven, and because of his laws I disdain 
them, and from him I hope to get them back again.” [third brother] 

м... "One cannot but choose to die at the hands of mortals and to cherish the hope 
God gives of being raised again by him. But for you [Antiochus] there will be no 
resurrection to life!” [fourth brother] 

% "For our brothers after enduring a brief suffering have drunk of ever-flowing Ше, 
under God’s covenant...” [seventh brother] 
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Their mother says the same in exhorting her sons to remain steadfast: 


75 “Therefore the Creator of the world, who shaped the beginning of humankind 
and devised the origin of all things, will in his mercy give life and breath back to you 
again, since you now forget yourselves for the sake of his laws.” 

9 [To her youngest son:] “Do not fear this butcher, but prove worthy of your broth- 
ers. Accept death, so that in God’s mercy I may get you back again along with your 
brothers.” 


The prospect of personal resurrection also informs the story of Razis. Razis, who is 
zealous in his commitment to Judaism (14:38), commits suicide to avoid arrest by 
Nicanor’s soldiers. After various methods at self-destruction fail, he tears out his entrails 
and hurls them at the crowd, “calling upon the Lord of life and spirit to give them back to 
him again” (14:46). Razis dies in martial fashion, a “martyr to the cause,’ so to speak, in 
the hope that God will one day return his body to him. 

Razis’s conviction is echoed in the episode where Judas Maccabee and his soldiers 
observe the Sabbath after their battle with Gorgias (12:38-45). They offer blessings and 
penitential prayers to God, and take up a collection for their dead comrades, to be sent 
to Jerusalem as a sin-offering. The rationale for the action is instructive: 


^...[In taking up the collection, Judas] acted very well and honorably, taking 
account of the resurrection. * For if he were not expecting that those who had fallen 
would rise again, it would have been superfluous and foolish to pray for the dead. 
^ But if he was looking to the splendid reward that is laid up for those who fall 
asleep in godliness, it was a holy and pious thought. Therefore he made atonement 
for the dead, so that they might be delivered from their sin. 


Do these expectations for bodily resurrection in 2 Maccabees evince an underlying 
apocalyptic eschatology, as in Daniel? Three points suggest otherwise: 


1. The expectation of for personal resurrection is not universal in 2 Maccabees. 
Significantly, it plays по part in the story of Eleazar’s martyrdom.^ As with the 
seven brothers, the old man is tortured, beaten, and killed for refusing to eat 
swines flesh. He rebuffs offers to save himself by pretending to eat the flesh, stat- 
ing that he must not set a bad example for the young through charade. Unlike 
the brothers, however, Eleazar, does not perish with the hope for resurrection. 
Instead, he tells his interlocutors to "send him to Hades" (6:23) and in his dying 
testimony (6:30) implies that death is irrevocable.** 

2. 2 Maccabees lacks the presumption of metaphysical evil that is foundational to 
the apocalyptic worldview and its eschatology. In the apocalyptic perspective, 
the world is considered to be driven by two irreducible forces, good and evil, as 
discussed above. 2 Maccabees also regards the world in binary terms: Torah- 
observant Jews on the one side and the Seleucids and their allies on the other. 
But the Seleucids are presented as wicked, not evil. In 2 Maccabees, the Greek 
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kakos/kakia (“bad/wicked”) refers to one-time actions that antagonistic humans 
undertake against pious Jews (1:25, 2:18, 4:1, 6:3, 7:31, and 13:6), rather than to 
metaphysical evil in the sense of a pervasive, operative power in the world. This 
is a critical difference." The exception is 2 Macc 1:5, which is part of the first of 
two letters that are prefixed to the narrative of 2 Maccabees. Тһе verse reads, 
“May [God] hear your prayers and be reconciled to you, and may he not forsake 
you in time of evil (en kairö ponerö)” The key word is poneros, which is the more 
common Greek term for “evil” But even here its meaning must be established 
from its immediate context. In 2 Maccabees, the “time of evil” has terminated 
with the final victory of Judas Maccabee (see the next point). There is no antici- 
pation of an eschatological climax, no time of judgment for the resurrected dead. 
God has heard the “prayers” of the pious and delivered them. 

3. The hope for bodily resurrection in 2 Maccabees is without the transcendent 
dimensions that would distinguish it as apocalyptic. In 2 Maccabees, the divine 
intervention that both reverses Israel’s fortune and resolves its oppressive situa- 
tion at the hands of its oppressors occurs in the context of this world and within 
the bounds of history. As noted, God's decisive action on behalf of Israel has 
already occurred. 2 Maccabees is intended as the record of this event, culminat- 
ing with the final victory of Judas Maccabee (15:20-37). Even the great tyrant 
Antiochus is dead (1:11-17, cf. 9:28-29), God having brought about his defeat, 
thereby fulfilling the prophetic words uttered by the fifth and sixth brothers: 


716 ©... Because you have authority among mortals, though you also are mortal, you 
do what you please. But do not think that God has forsaken our people. 7 Keep on, 
and see how his mighty power will torture you and your descendants!” [fifth 
brother] 

» “But do not think that you will go unpunished for having tried to fight against 
God!” [sixth brother] 


If justice is the recompense of the righteous and punishment of the wicked, then it has 
been administered. All the oppressors and traitors are dead. God has acted within the 
pale of history, usually indirectly through his faithful servants the Maccabees, but also 
directly (9:5-12) and even through Gentiles (1:11-17). Jerusalem has been purified and 
restored, and the stage set for the Hasmonean dynasty. 

That Antiochus and the other oppositional figures meet their demise within history 
underscores how the conception for personal resurrection in 2 Maccabees is informed by 
a Deuteronomic rather than apocalyptic notion of justice.?? The seven brothers, Razis, 
and Judas’s soldiers certainly anticipate resurrection, but not as part of a general post- 
mortem judgment. Moreover, there is no expectation for the resurrection of the wicked, 
and thus no prospect of eschatological sentencing.** Antiochus and his descendants have 
earned God's righteous punishment,” as the fifth brother testifies. But this punishment, 
as it plays out in the narrative of 2 Maccabees, is not the same as that which is envisioned 
in Daniel 12, for the reason is that it reflects a different kind of eschatology.”* 
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Ben Sira: Anti-Apocalyptic Wisdom? 


The Wisdom of Yeshua (Jesus) ben Sira was composed in Hebrew in Jerusalem and 
translated into Greek in Egypt by his grandson around 132 BCE. Sirach is the usual name 
for the book in its Greek translation, and Ecclesiasticus in its Latin translation. The 
Hebrew original can be dated on internal grounds to the first quarter of the second cen- 
tury BCE, before the events of the Maccabean Revolt.** Ben Sira thus predates the apoca- 
lyptic revolution and places it outside the formal scope of our investigation.?? 

Nevertheless, the subject of the book’s relationship to apocalyptic speculation is 
instructive, on account of two claims that have been made about its content. The asser- 
tion that Ben Sira’s dualism is apocalyptic is discussed in the next section. This section 
addresses the claim that the book manifests an “anti-apocalyptic” stance.”° 

Since the pre-Maccabean date of Ben Sira is beyond serious dispute, the claim that it 
is “anti-apocalyptic” presupposes that apocalyptic texts were circulating before the age 
of Antiochus and therefore before the apocalyptic revolution. The basis of this claim is 
Rowland's definition of “apocalyptic” as the revelation of heavenly mysteries, as dis- 
cussed above. This definition not only decouples “apocalyptic” from eschatological 
speculation, but also extends the label “apocalyptic” to any type of revelatory content, 
including cosmological speculation,” which is a core interest of Enochic Astronomical 
Book (1 Enoch 72-82, ca. 500 to 330 BCE) and Book of the Watchers (ca. 250 все). In 
other words, these Enochic texts are designated “apocalyptic” by virtue of their cosmo- 
logical content, which is imparted by heavenly revelation, and their early date allows 
them to be circulating at the start of the second century BCE. 

From this perspective, Ben Sira’s warning about delving into matters beyond the 
rational exercise of human reason (3:20-24) is directed against these early Enochic texts 
and hence anti-apocalyptic: 


32° For great is the might of the Lord; 
but by the humble he is glorified. 
2 Neither seek what is too difficult for you, 
nor investigate what is beyond your power. 
? Reflect upon what you have been commanded, 
for what is hidden is not your concern. 
5 Do not meddle in matters that are beyond you, 
for more than you can understand has been shown you. 
^ For their conceit has led many astray, 
and wrong opinion has impaired their judgment. 


By the same rationale, Ben Sira (34:1-8) cautions his readers against believing that 
apocalyptic dream-visions are reliable sources of information: 


34 The senseless have vain and false hopes, 
and dreams give wings to fools. 
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> As one who catches at a shadow and pursues the wind, 
so is anyone who believes in dreams. 
3 What is seen in dreams is but a reflection, 
the likeness of a face looking at itself. 
* From an unclean thing what сап be clean? 
And from something false what can be true? 
5 Divinations and omens and dreams are unreal, 
and like a woman in labor, the mind has fantasies. 
$ Unless they are sent by intervention from the Most High, 
pay no attention to them. 
7 For dreams have deceived many, 
and those who put their hope in them have perished. 
* Without such deceptions the law will be fulfilled, 
and wisdom is complete in the mouth of the faithful. 


Likewise, Ben Sira's claim that the moon establishes the times, seasons, and festivals 
(43:1-8) is regarded as an anti-apocalyptic polemic against the solar calendar that is 
favored in the Enochic corpus”: 


46 Tt is the moon that marks the changing seasons, 
governing the times, their everlasting sign. 

7 From the moon comes the sign for festal days, 
a light that wanes when it completes its course. 

* The new moon, as its name suggests, renews itself; 
how marvelous it is in this change, 

a beacon to the hosts on high, 
shining in the vault of the heavens! 


Nothing in these passages or elsewhere, however, suggests an anti-apocalyptic stance on 
the part of Ben Sira, for the following reasons: 


1. As noted, cosmological speculation, revelatory or otherwise, is not inherently 
apocalyptic, nor is dream interpretation. Both are common to virtually all the 
cultures of classical antiquity. Each acquires an apocalyptic valance only when it 
is set within the notional architecture of the apocalyptic worldview, with its 
eschatological horizon—a horizon that Ben Sira plainly lacks, as we shall detail 
in the next section. 

2. Ben Sira does not propose a blanket injunction against cosmological specula- 
tion, only its extension beyond the limits of human intellection and empirical 
observation. The supposed antipathy to astronomical lore of the book is belied 
by its obvious interest in the celestial bodies, as the passages above confirm. The 
same holds true for dreams, which Ben Sira considers appropriate revelatory 
vehicles if they originate “from the Most High" (34:6).°' His overall view оп rev- 
elation in general is clear: 
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^35 He searches out the abyss and the human heart; 
he understands their innermost secrets. 

For the Most High knows all that may be known; 
he sees from of old the things that are to come. 

9 He discloses what has been and what is to be, 
and he reveals the traces of hidden things. 


Revelatory disclosure is part of God's design. The issue for Ben Sira, then, is not 
with the message but the source: revelatory information is authentic if it derives 
from Heaven.” For this reason he holds a favorable view of prophecy (сЁ 24:32-33 
and 36:20-21) and of the prophets more generally. If Beentjes is correct, Ben 
Sira regards inspired mediation as something akin to prophecy (24:33), where 
wisdom is a vehicle by which some of the hidden acts of creation may be 
experienced.^* 

3. Ben Sira mentions the figure of Enoch twice, at 44:16 and 49:14. Scholarly opin- 
ion is divided on whether one or both passages are a later interpolation. Both 
paint Enoch in positive light, and neither hints at his revelatory activity. 


In view of the preceding points, it is clear that the sole basis for the claim that Ben Sira 
is anti-apocalyptic is the defective definition of “apocalyptic.”°” As the definition fails, so 
does its application to these texts, and so too does the claim.” In the final analysis, the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira may or may not be anti-Enochic.?" But it cannot be anti-apocalyptic, 
since the subjects to which it takes exception are not in themselves apocalyptic.°® 


Ben Sira: Apocalyptic Dualism? 


Dualism is a conceptual stance that presumes the existence oftwo kinds or categories 
of elemental things or principles in any given domain. It can be expressed among 
many axes. Ethical dualism, which is common in traditional wisdom literature such 
as Proverbs, distinguishes between righteous (or wise) and wicked (or unwise) 
behavior. This kind of dualism can also be envisioned categorically, as in Ben Sira’s 
division of humanity into two oppositional groups, God's people and the other 
nations (36:1-22).9? 

Some scholars contend that Ben Sira comprehends these categories in terms of apoc- 
alyptic good and evil - i.e., the cosmological dualism featuring two irreducible and 
antagonistic forces in the world. Boccaccini,"? for example, contends that this kind of 
evil stands behind passages such as 17:30-18:2: 


3° For not everything is within human capability, 
since human beings are not immortal. 

3 What is brighter than the sun? Yet it can be eclipsed. 
So flesh and blood devise evil 
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2 He marshals the host of the height of heaven; 

but all human beings are dust and ashes. 
181 He who lives forever created the whole universe; 
> the Lord alone is just. 


This argument is not convincing, both with respect to this passage and on the whole. 
The Greek word that is translated as “evil” in 17:31 is ponéros, which was discussed in the 
section on 2 Maccabees."' In this verse in Ben Sira it clearly means “wicked” or perhaps 
“unrighteous,” since it is contrasted with the statement that “the Lord alone is just” 
(18:2, Greek dikaioo), which in turn introduces a section on God's righteousness and 
mercy (18:4-14). 

Underscoring the point is Ben Sira’s use of ponéros and kakos/kakia (“bad/wicked”) 
elsewhere in the book, which always signifies “wicked” rather than "evil"? The only 
potentially ambiguous passage, 33:14-15, is instructive іп this regard: 


314 Good is the opposite of evil, 
and life the opposite of death; 
so the sinner is the opposite of the godly. 
5 Look at all the works of the Most High; 
they come in pairs, one the opposite of the other. 


Ben Siras statement, rendered in English as “good is the opposite of evil"? (apenanti tou 
kakou to agathon), does not allude to two irreducible and antagonistic powers that are 
operative in the world. Ben Sira ascribes this dualistic state to God himself: “... all the 
works of the Most High... come in pairs, one the opposite of the other” (33:15). This is in 
step with other statements in the book to the same effect, such as 11:9: “Good things and 
bad, life and death, / poverty and wealth, come from the Lord? Although in later centu- 
ries the patristic writers would wrestle with the question of the ultimate emanation of 
evil, it would be anachronistic to read this issue into Ben Sira, especially given his state- 
ment on free will (see below). 

Even if we imagine that Ben Sira in this passage envisions two antagonistic powers— 
and that the evil power originates with God (!)—cosmological dualism (space) is not in 
itself apocalyptic without the eschatological expectation (time) that gives the worldview 
its propulsive capacity.’* Dualistic systems tend to be balanced and inherently static. 
Apocalyptic dualism, however, is unbalanced and dynamic by virtue of the transcend- 
ent reality (Heaven) that stands outside the system. Apocalyptic dualism is a transitory 
state that is slated to disappear as good and evil hurtle toward their final showdown. This 
is a significant point. Ben Sira is without the expectation for resurrection"? or the final 
judgment of individuals that anchors the apocalyptic theory of justice. Ben Sira regards 
death as final. “Human beings are not immortal” (17:30), Ben Sira proclaims, they are 
only “dust and ashes" (17:32), and “there are no questions asked in Hades” (41:4).’° The 
dualism of Ben Sira is not apocalyptic. 
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Arguments that detect an evil “inclination” which modulates the human ability to 
choose freely “between good and evil” (15:14-15) are equally unconvincing:”” 


1514 Tt was he [God] who created humankind in the beginning, 
and he left them in the power of their own free choice. 

5 If you choose, you can keep the commandments, 
and to act faithfully is a matter of your own choice. 


Nothing in these verses denotes an apocalyptic backdrop. Not only do they lack the 
expectation for resurrection or the final judgment, as noted, but are devoid of references 
to “evil” or even “wicked.” The tenor of this passage is sapiential-covenantal, not apoca- 
lyptic: all of humanity is assumed to enjoy the freedom to choose the correct path, which 
for Ben Sira equates with keeping the commandments.”® 

In conclusion, claims for the notion of metaphysical evil in Ben Sira are the result of 
an anachronistic intromission of apocalyptic dualism into a text without an apocalyptic 
worldview. Ben Sira’s worldview is Deuteronomic, which is point to which we shall 
return in the final sections of this paper. 


APOCALYPTICISM IN THE LATER 
APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS 


Pompey’s siege of Jerusalem in 63 cE and the collapse of the Hasmonean state mark 
the beginning of the final phrase of Second Temple Judaism, which culminated in the 
three Jewish revolts against Rome (66-73, 115-117, and 132-136 CE), the destruction of 
the Temple, the great diaspora, and the emergence of rabbinic Judaism. Apocalyptic 
speculation played a central role during this final phrase, not only in articulating 
resistance to Roman rule but also in the formation of earliest Christianity. The satura- 
tion of apocalyptic thinking into the fabric of Judaism during this phase is witnessed 
in the two Apocryphal writings that date from this era, the Wisdom of Solomon and 
4 Ezra (2 Esdras 3-14). 


The Wisdom of Solomon 


Consensus scholarship locates the composition of the Wisdom of Solomon in Roman 
Egypt (ca. 30 BCE-70 CE). Its tenor suggests a setting of cultural antagonism, with hostil- 
ity directed mainly toward the Egyptians (chs. 11-19).”” The Wisdom of Solomon could 
have been composed in reply to the bloody pogrom that was undertaken against the 
Alexandrian Jews in 38 CE, during the reign of the Emperor Gaius.*° But its composition 
need not be correlated to a specific crisis, especially given the book’s lack of allusions to 
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historical figures or events. The Wisdom of Solomon is most probably the product of a 
single author, even if he drew on older material. 

Тһе Wisdom of Solomon is a textbook illustration of early Jewish apocalyptic wis- 
dom.*' Its apocalyptic substrate is outlined in the “book of eschatology” (chs. 1-5), 
which opens with an exhortation to righteousness. Righteousness is “immortal” (1:15) 82 
in that it reflects the timeless truth of a transcendent Heaven, and also is the path by 
which humans may gain immortality. For the righteous, a short exemplary life is prefer- 
able to along wicked one, since the works of the ungodly will come to naught when they 
die. Likewise, a virtuous life without progeny is superior to ungodly life with progeny, 
since the destiny of the righteous is immortality. The ungodly, by contrast, shun right- 
eousness and regard death as both final and inevitable. In the end, however, the right- 
eous will stand confident before God, secure in their reward of immortality, while 
ungodly will discover their profound error and stand "amazed at the unexpected salva- 
tion of the righteous" (5:2). The conduct of the righteous earns their souls immortality 
(1:15, 5:15), while that of the ungodly dooms them to Hades (1:14). 

The fact that the Wisdom of Solomon does not anticipate the resurrection of the body 
or an eternal corporeal punishment for the ungodly at the time of the final judgment 
should not cause us to question the apocalyptic character of the book.?? In a key observa- 
tion, Collins notes how the transcendence of God sets the Wisdom of Solomon apart 
from traditional philosophic cosmologies.** The proposition of two ontologically dis- 
tinctive realities, one transcendent and the other mundane, is axiomatic to the worldview 
and differs from that of Ben Sira, which assumes two ways or paths within one reality. 

The presumption of two ontological realities is not, of course, intrinsically apocalyp- 
tic; if it were, Platonism would be apocalyptic. It must be accompanied by a radical dual- 
ism that creates a dynamic unbalance in the mundane or worldly reality whose 
resolution is universal, unique, eschatological, soteriological, and judicial. The commu- 
nication of the true state of affairs to its intended audience is of paramount existential 
significance, for it outlines their sole path to salvation, which, as mentioned, is always 
envisioned as one out of this world.*? 

As with all the apocalyptic texts of the Second Temple era, the Wisdom of Solomon 
comprehends information transfer in terms of revelation. Apocalyptic revelation, as 
noted, can be communicated by multiple means, often through visions and heavenly 
journeys. In the Wisdom of Solomon, the divine will and the true state of affairs are dis- 
closed through the wise study of creation and all its workings, natural and anthropologi- 
cal, as well as the study of Scripture (7:17-22). The body must be prepared for the 
entrance of the spirit of Wisdom (1:4-5), which is accorded a cosmic, almost pneumatic 
dimension that permits its function as an information vector. The way to salvation, then, 
is for the individual to understand the true nature of things in the universe’s structure 
and to adapt to it in righteousness.?^ It is a matter of understanding “the secret purposes 
of God" (2:22). The phrase in the original Greek is musteria theo or "the mysteries of 
God,’ which is precisely the term used by the apocalyptic writers of this era.*” 

With these points in view, the apocalyptic substrate of the Wisdom of Solomons posi- 
tion on eternal life becomes clear. The fact that only the souls of the righteous persist 
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after the final post-mortem judgment does not abrogate the primary functional aspect of 
apocalyptic eschatology. In this regard the Wisdom of Solomon is unlike 2 Maccabees in 
that resurrection and justice correlate to correct action in an inherently dualistic world 
that is based on information communicated from the transcendent world, and is 
effected by means of a universal and unique event. 

In the same way, the intensely personal orientation of the eschatology of the Wisdom 
of Solomon should not cause us to overlook its underlying corporate character, which is 
backlit by a description of a final battle between good and evil (5:15-25). As with all 
apocalyptic speculation, there are only two paths open to individuals, the one to salva- 
tion (immortality) and the other to destruction (death). Both the righteous and the 
ungodly are resurrected, the latter solely to realize the error of their earthly convictions 
and the mistake of their conduct in the light of the heavenly reality: 


56 So it was we who strayed from the way of truth, 
and the light of righteousness did not shine on us, 
and the sun did not rise upon us. 


Justice is served: no one in apocalyptic literature is ever tried in absentia. Judgment is 
passed on all souls and the guilty are sentenced.** That the sentence is death (1:12, 16) 
instead of eternal punishment reflects the author’s understanding of human destiny in 
terms of immortal souls, in line with Hellenistic philosophic tradition. 


4 Ezra (2 Esdras 3-14): “Pro-Apocalyptic” Apocalypse 


Ben Sira is not an anti-apocalyptic work, as noted, nor does its argument rest on an anti- 
apocalyptic stance. But at least two Jewish apocalyptic texts of the Second-Temple 
period, Daniel 9 and 4 Ezra, make their case for the apocalyptic perspective by arguing 
against its Deuteronomic alternative.°” This approach is exceedingly rare in apocalyptic 
writings: in the logic of the apocalyptic system, revelation is from Heaven and therefore 
unimpeachable. These two texts, however, seek to convince their audience to the apoca- 
lyptic perspective by means of comparison with the Deuteronomic notions of history, 
justice, and salvation.”° 

4 Ezra dates from around 100 СЕ and thus reflects the social environment of the twi- 
light of Second Temple apocalyptic speculation. 4 Ezra comprises 2 Esdras chs. 3-14, 
and is one of its three component parts, with 5 Ezra (chs. 1-2) and 6 Ezra (chs. 15-16). 
Most scholars consider 5 Ezra and 6 Ezra to be Christian works, which places them out- 
side the scope of our investigation. 

4 Ezra, however, is a Jewish text. As with 2 Baruch, with which it shares content, 4 Ezra 
was composed as a response to the ruinous aftermath of the Jewish Revolt against Rome 
іп 66-73 СЕ and the imminent threat of identity dissolution. But where 2 Baruch 
attempts to harmonize the traditional covenantal theology of history with the apocalyp- 
tic worldview, 4 Ezra rejects it. It does so in a manner that is unique in the corpus of 
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apocalyptic literature. Instead of presenting the apocalyptic revelation as a fait accompli, 
as is the case with the vast majority of apocalyptic texts, or introducing the traditional 
theology of history and then overturning it by means of an angelus ex machina, as in 
Daniel 9, the author of 4 Ezra attempts to convince his audience that the way to move 
forward is to regard their situation apocalyptically.”* 

4 Ezra consists of seven visions. The first three are revelatory dialogues, in which Ezra 
questions Uriel the angel on the righteousness of God, who has permitted the Romans 
to razethe Temple and scatter his chosen people Israel. The angel answers that the divine 
will is incomprehensible to humans; it is, quite literally, mysterious. Back and forth the 
human and the angel debate, Ezra challenging Uriel’s apparent platitudes at every turn. 
The angel, of course, is the voice of Heaven, while Ezra represents the Jewish commu- 
nity. His probing questions are its questions, asked from the depths of existential pain 
and the possibility of identity annihilation. 

The turning-point in 4 Ezra comes with its great fourth vision. There Ezra encounters 
a woman who is wailing inconsolably over the death of her son on his wedding day. Ezra 
is furious. He tells the woman that pain and sorrow are an inevitable part of this world. 
Her loss is nothing compared to Israel's loss, and it is no use wondering why such events 
occur, because they are beyond the human capacity to comprehend. Ezra urges the 
woman to transcend her sorrow. God's plan for the world remains operative, he says, 
and the divine purpose will soon berevealed. Suddenly the woman is transformed into a 
shining city; she has become the New Jerusalem ofthe world to come. 

In his response to the weeping woman, Ezra has accepted Uriel’s argument and inter- 
nalized its perspective. His “conversion” to the apocalyptic theology of history has been 
catalyzed by a blend of reason and emotion as a result of his debates with the angel. The 
intended audience of 4 Ezra is expected to undergo its own conversion to arrive at the 
same mental space. The final three visions of 4 Ezra relate details of God's end-time plan 
and are presented without disputation, the necessary adjustments having already been 
made in Ezra’s worldview—and thus the worldview ofthe book's audience. 

The probative dimension of 4 Ezra accords it a level of existential sophistication that is 
unique among apocalyptic writings. Why do the righteous suffer while the evil prosper? 
What is God’s plan for his chosen people Israel in a world that has been turned upside 
down? 4 Ezra is the apocalyptic counterpoint to the book of Job, the classic biblical the- 
odicy, which similarly was composed after catastrophic loss, in this case the Babylonian 
destruction of the First Temple in the early sixth century все. Ina different way, 4 Ezra is 
an apocalyptic antithesis to the Apocryphal book of Tobit, whose central figure also 
stands for the elected nation as a whole.?? Ezra's questions аге the community’s ques- 
tions, as with Job and Tobit. But the expectations for salvation and justice in 4 Ezra are 
shifted from the historical to the supra-historical and from this world to the next— 
beyond conventional, earthly reality in both time and space. The distinction is critical.” 

Some scholars regard the internal dynamics of 4 Ezra otherwise. Hogan™ argues that 
Uriel represents the covenantal wisdom of Ben Sira and not the voice of Heaven, Ezra 
personifies the eschatological wisdom of 4QInstruction rather than his community, and 
the apocalyptic worldview appears only in the final three visions of the book. The theory 
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breaks down on several fronts, however, including its problematic assumptions that (i) 
the two chief figures of the book represent competing schools of wisdom rather than 
two theologies of history, (ii) the angel Uriel articulates a position that is in conflict with 
that of Heaven, and (iii) the revelatory dialogues reflect a theological debate that is 
external to the author of 4 Ezra, as opposed to his personal existential struggle.?? 

Desilva” also rejects Hogan’s theory of competing schools of wisdom, but sees no 
conflict in 4 Ezra between the Deuteronomic and apocalyptic perspectives; as he puts it, 
"the latter rehabilitates the former?” His supposition is correct if the Deuteronomic 
worldview means “keeping the Torah.” But it is incorrect if it is equated with “keep the 
Torah—and justice and salvation will occur within history and in this life? Certainly, 
the author of 4 Ezra regarded elements of a Torah-centered life necessary to prevent the 
dissolution of group identity іп a time of great existential crisis.” But 4 Ezra's objective 
was to convince its audience to regard its present-day situation and its resolution in a 
radically different way, one that is impossible to achieve from the conventional world- 
view. 4 Ezra gave its audience a real-time future by situating this resolution and their 
salvation in the apocalyptic future. 


OBSERVATIONS 


None of the Apocryphal writings composed before the coming of Rome іп 63 BCE is an 
apocalypse or an apocalyptic work in any genre. Moreover, no part or feature of any of 
these writings is apocalyptic. The Apocryphal writings bear no witness to the apocalyp- 
tic revolution or its tremendous impact on Judaism of that period. 

These observations are all the more striking in view of the heterogeneity of the 
Apocryphal writings in terms of their content and genre, which ranges from histories 
(1-2 Maccabees) and dream-visions (Esther Addition A-F) to wisdom texts (Ben Sira), 
court tales (Susanna), romances (Tobit), and prayers (Prayer of Azariah). There is noth- 
ing, prima facie, that should suggest the remarkable absence of the apocalyptic world- 
view in the Apocryphal writings ofthis period. 

Yet the absence of the worldview in these writings coincidentally reveals a deep homo- 
geneity in their common Deuteronomic substrate, or "pattern; to use Nickelsburg’s 
term.?? This pattern stresses fidelity to the Torah-observant way of life, with its covenantal 
presumptions: God rewards those who maintain this way of life, and punishes those who 
do not. Divine justice, compensatory or retributive, is dispensed to individuals and nations 
in the context of this world and within the bounds of history. The pattern is given classic 
form in Deuteronomy 28, but appears throughout the Jewish Scriptures. It was also highly 
amenable to diasporic settings, since it modeled a "lifestyle" by which Jewish communities 
could maintain their traditional identity while living in a land not their own." 

Тһе Apocryphal writings of the pre-Roman era, therefore, are not only strikingly non- 
apocalyptic but are also strongly Deuteronomic. Although these two qualities are not neces- 
sarily complementary, they manifest together in this set of writings. The question is “Why”? 
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One possibility is that the character of Apocryphal writings as a collection is indica- 


tive of their social setting. Does the absence of the apocalyptic worldview and ubiquity 
of the Deuteronomic pattern among the pre-Roman Apocryphal writings shed light on 
the reasons for their unique presence in the ancient Greek Bibles? In other words, is 
there a relationship between the internal homogeneity of these writings and their exter- 
nal integrity, as “the set of writings that appear in one version of the Jewish Scriptures 
but not the other”? The social terrain of the Greek-speaking Jewish communities was 
amenable to the Deuteronomic pattern, as noted, but it was also less suited to apocalyp- 
tic speculation, at least during this early period? 


NOTES 


10. 


. Dan 9:27, 11:31, and 12:11. Unless noted otherwise, English translations of biblical passages, 


including the Apocrypha, are drawn from the New Revised Standard Version. 


. The initial Qumran group probably coalesced in the early part of the first century BCE, 


although a date half-century earlier, in the early Hasmonean age, is possible. 


. Including some unrelated “pseudo-Danielic” works (40242-40246), but not the “Greek 


Additions" to Daniel that are included in the Apocrypha. 


. Lorenzo DiTommaso, “Revealed Things in Apocalyptic Literature; in Lorenzo 


DiTommaso and Matthew J. Goff, eds, Re-Imagining Apocalypticism: Apocalypses, 
Apocalyptic Literature, and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
forthcoming 2021). 


. For sources, see David A. deSilva, Introducing the Apocrypha: Message, Context, and 


Significance, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2018) and the other entries in 
the present volume. To my knowledge, Nicolae Roddy, "Warriors, Wives, and Wisdom: 
This World and the World to Come in the (So-Called) Apocrypha,’ in Olam ha-zeh volam 
ha-ba: This World and the World to Come in Jewish Belief and Practice, ed. 
Leonard J. Greenspoon, SJN 28. (West Lafayette, IN: Purdue University Press, 2017), 17-27, 
is the only other study that discusses the Apocryphal writings and "apocalyptic" system- 
atically. His brief study of eleven pages focuses on notions of "the end" in the Apocrypha. 


. For judicious assessments of the dates of the Apocryphal writings, see deSilva, Introducing 


the Apocrypha. 


. А sharper definition of the category and the evidence would require additional qualifica- 


tions that are not relevant to the purpose of this paper. 


. An awareness of the two versions of Scripture and the difference in their contents is 


implicit in Josephus "canon" of twenty-two books (Contra Apion 1.8) and the twenty-four 
books mentioned in 4 Ezra 14:45. 


. The value of the sectarian texts from Qumran as a record of Jewish life and literature dur- 


ing this period is limited by their parochial nature. 

А representative example is provided by Greg Carey, Ultimate Things: An Introduction to 
Jewish and Christian Apocalyptic Literature (St. Louis: Chalice, 2005), 6-10, who lists 
eleven features that describe apocalyptic discourse: (i) an interest in alternative worlds, 
(ii visions and/or auditions, (iii) heavenly intermediaries, (iv) intense symbolism, 
(v) pseudonymous attribution, (vi) cosmic catastrophe, (vii) dualism, (viii) determinism, 
(ix) judgment and the afterlife, (x) ex eventu prophecy, and (xi) cosmic speculation. Yet, 
with the exception of cosmic catastrophe (which is uncommon even in apocalyptic texts), 
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15. 
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18. 
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20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


all these features appear in mediaeval Japanese works that are collectively known as the 
“Hell Scrolls” (jigokuzöji), which are not apocalyptic. 

Lorenzo DiTommaso, “Eschatology in the Early Jewish Pseudepigrapha and the Early 
Christian Apocrypha,’ in Eschatology in Antiquity, ed. Hilary Marlow et al. (New York: 
Routledge, forthcoming 2021). 

Christopher Rowland, The Open Heaven: A Study of Apocalyptic in Judaism and Early 
Christianity (New York: Crossroads, 1984), 14: “To speak of apocalyptic, therefore, is to 
concentrate on the theme of the direct communication of the heavenly mysteries in all 
their diversity.’ See also 1-5, 351-57 et passim. 

This is not the only weakness of the definition; see DiTommaso, “Revealed Things,” for a 
full exposition, and see also the following discussion. This being said, Rowland’s book and 
scholarship in general are extraordinarily rich. Although his definition cannot stand, 
Rowland’s appreciation of “apocalyptic” in its global, historical sense is, іп my view, 
unparalleled. 

John J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination. An Introduction to Jewish Apocalyptic 
Literature (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2016), 5-6. 

See John J. Collins, “Introduction: The Genre Apocalypse Reconsidered,’ in Apocalypse, 
Prophecy, and Pseudepigraphy: On Jewish Apocalyptic Literature (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2015), 1-20, for a selection of criticisms and his responses. 

On “worldview” vs. "ideology" see Lorenzo DiTommaso, “Class Rhetoric, Group 
Affiliation, and Apocalyptic Speculation,” іп С. Anthony Keddie et al., eds., The Struggle 
over Class: Socioeconomic Analysis of Ancient Jewish and Christian Texts (Atlanta: Society 
of Biblical Literature, forthcoming 2021). 

Lorenzo DiTommaso, “Apocalyptic Historiography” Early Christianity 10 (2019): 435-460, 
and DiTommaso, “Eschatology in the Early Jewish Pseudepigrapha.” 

Early examples include Dan 12:2, 1 Enoch 22.8-13, 81, 90.20-26, 102.4-104.8, and Jubilees 23. 
On apocalyptic eschatology, see further DiTommaso, “Eschatology; and DiTommaso, 
“Revealed Things.” 

DiTommaso, “Eschatology,” building on Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 5-8, which 
specifies two types of apocalypses. The two types extend to apocalyptic speculation more 
generally. 

Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 276. 

John J. Collins, The Scepter and the Star: Messianism in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 2nd ed. 
(Grand Rapid, MI: Eerdmans, 2010), 40, dispatches the suggestion that Ben Sira contains 
messianic expectations. The general view is that “messianism was virtually dormant from 
the early fifth to the late second century все” (ibid., 50-51). An alternative approach pro- 
posed by Matthew V. Novenson, The Grammar of Messianism: An Ancient Jewish Political 
Idiom and Its Uses (New York: Oxford University Press, 2017), is unconvincing on this point. 
Although the early evolution of these figures is amply demonstrated in the early apocalyp- 
tic literature, including the sectarian writings from Qumran, Satan and other evil figures 
are singularly absent in the Apocryphal writings of the same period. The reason, broadly 
speaking, is that the Deuteronomic soil of the Apocryphal writings could neither generate 
such figures nor support them if they were transplanted or grafted. 

On the Greek word poneros (“wicked” or “evil”), see the following discussion. 

In a strikingly original article, Andrew В. Perrin, “Tobit's Context and Contacts in the 
Qumran Aramaic Anthology.’ JSP 25 (2015): 23-51, examines Tobit in the context of other 
Aramaic texts of the era, including its eschatological expectations. I agree with Perrin that 
the expectations are eschatological, but disagree that they are apocalyptic; they are 
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38. 


39. 


prophetic and аге well-established іп the prophetic books. There is no evidence of an 
apocalyptic substrate in Tobit, contra Micah D. Kiel, The “Whole Truth”: Rethinking 
Retribution in the Book of Tobit, LSTS 82 (London: T & T Clark, 2012), the Tobit’s outlook 
is firmly Deuteronomic. 

Contra G. W. Lorein, The Antichrist Theme in the Intertestamental Period, JSPSup 44 
(London: T & T Clark, 2003), referencing Ben Sira, Judith, and 1-3 Maccabees. On 2 
Maccabees and Ben Sira, see the following discussion. On the “this-worldly” soteriology 
of Judith and 3 Maccabees, see Michael Е Bird, “Waiting for His Deliverance’: The Story 
of Salvation in Judith,” in This World and the World to Come: Soteriology in Early Judaism, 
ed. Daniel Gurtner, LSTS 74 (New York: Т & T Clark, 2011), 15-30, and J. К. C. Cousland, 
"God's Great Deeds of Deliverance’: Soteriology іп 3 Maccabees, in This World and the 
World to Come: Soteriology in Early Judaism, ed. Daniel Gurtner, LSTS 74 (New York: T & 
T Clark, 2011), 31-49, respectively. 

Bernard McGinn, Antichrist: Two Thousand Years of the Human Fascination with Evil (San 
Francisco: HarperCollins, 1994). 

For English translations ofthe Old Greek and Alpha-Text versions in parallel columns, see 
Karen H. Jobes, "Esther" in A New English Translation of the Septuagint and the Other 
Greek Translations Traditionally Included under That Title, ed. Albert Pietersma and 
Benjamin G. Wright (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 424-440. 

e.g., Carey A. Moore, “On the Origins ofthe LXX Additions to the Book of Esther" JBL 92 
(1973): 382-393, here 388; Jobes, "Esther" 425; John Anthony Dunne, Esther and Her 
Elusive God. How a Secular Story Functions as Scripture (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2014), 
71 n. 9; and deSilva, Introducing the Apocrypha, 121. 

The "tiny spring" that turned into a "great river, with abundant water" in Addition A (LXX 
Esther 10:6) recalls the river of Ezek 47:1-12. 

The English translation reads “evil? but the Greek word is kakos/kakia (“bad/wicked”) іп 
the dream (11:8 and 9) and its interpretation (10:9); see the discussion in the text. 

Cf. the angels Gabriel and Michael, who fight the princes (angelic patrons) of Persia and 
Greece (Dan 10:13, 10:20-11:1a) and also the Book of Watchers, which recounts the fall of 
the rebellious angels and the entry of evil into the world. 

See Carey Moore, Daniel, Esther, and Jeremiah: The Additions, AB 44 (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1977), 180-81 and 248-249, and Michael V. Fox, Character and Ideology in the 
Book of Esther, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2001), 264-273, among others. 
Anne E. Gardner, “The Relationship of the Additions to the Book of Esther to the 
Maccabean Crisis.” JSJ 15 (1984): 1-8. 

All four monstrous beasts that emerge from the sea in Daniel 7 embody Gentile king- 
doms, while in Daniel 8 the ram and the he-goat represent Media-Persia and Greece, the 
third and fourth kingdoms. 

Indeed, Addition F offers a rare instance where dragons (or serpents in general) are not 
antithetical or evil symbols in early Jewish literature; cf. the citations in Moore, Daniel, 
Esther, and Jeremiah, 176. 

Тһе Oracle of the Lamb dates from a later era. 

Lawrence Wills, The Jewish Novel in the Ancient World, HDR 26 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1995), 116-117, considers Mordecai’s dream as “mock-apocalyptic” on 
account of its structural and thematic dissimilarities with classic apocalyptic visions, not- 
ing its parallels with dreams and oracles in Greek novels. 

Sib. Or. 3.97-349 and 489-829; see Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 146-48. The 
oldest oracles in the main corpus might not originally have been apocalyptic. 
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Тһе original version of the Oracle of the Potter may have been composed a century 
earlier. 

Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 146-152. 

Ibid., 148. 

Cf. Jobes, “Esther,” 440. On the “revelation” (Greek epiphaneia) as a visible manifestation 
of God (Moore, Daniel, Esther, and Jeremiah, 246); see also 2 Macc 3:24, 14:15, and 15:27. 
Jan Willem van Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs as Saviours of the Jewish People: A Study 
of 2 and 4 Maccabees, JSJSup 57 (Leiden: Brill, 1997). 

1 Maccabees refers to unnamed Jewish martyrs who chose to die in righteousness (1:62-63 
and 2:29-38). 

For details, see George W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality and Eternal Life in 
Intertestamental Judaism and Early Christianity, exp. ed. HTS 56 (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2006). Uncertainty regarding the date of the Testament of Moses 
precludes its inclusion in our study at this point; on the Testament and martyrdom, see 
ibid., 124-30. 

The expectation is lacking also in the brief report of the martyrdom of those who secretly 
kept the Sabbath (6:11). 

"It is clear to the Lord in his holy knowledge that, though I might have been saved from 
death, І am enduring terrible sufferings іп my body under this beating, but in my soul I 
am glad to suffer these things because I fear him" (6:30; emphasis added). 

In her article, “Evil and the Body of Antiochus IV Epiphanes: Disability, Disgust and 
Tropes of Monstrosity in 2 Maccabees 9:1-12; in Evil in Second Temple Judaism and Early 
Christianity, ed. C. Keith and L.T. Stuckenbruck, WUNT П/417 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2016), 49-68, Louise J. Lawrence contends that Antiochuss evil nature is confirmed by the 
description of his illness (9:5-12) that precedes the report of his death (9:28-29). She 
writes, “Тһе myriad evils that he is presumed to represent—hubris, self-aggrandizement, 
blasphemy, idolatry, terror, persecution—are іп 2 Macc 9:1-12 freakishly paraded in his 
diseased, leaky, and fallen [de]formed body” (67). But evil is not defined by a set of fea- 
tures or behaviors, and cannot be conflated with “monstrosity” on a one-to-one basis 
like this. 

Cf. 1 Macc 6:1-7. An alternate report of Antiochus’s death is included in the second 
letter that is prefixed to 2 Maccabees (1:11-17), while Dan 11:40-45 is best regarded as а 
genuine prophecy that anticipates Antiochuss imminent demise. 

Contra Roddy, “Warriors, Wives, and Wisdom,’ 24-25. 

The word “torture” in 7:16 (Greek basanizö, “torment”), should not be read to refer to 
eternal punishment. 

Curiously Eleazar mentions the prospect of post-mortem justice (6:26, and, by implica- 
tion, 6:30), even though he expects to go to Hades after his martyrdom. 

Contra Jan Age Sigvartsen, Afterlife and Resurrection Beliefs in the Apocrypha and 
Apocalyptic Literature, JCT 29 (New York: Bloomsbury, 2019), 45-47, who does not distin- 
guish the kind of resurrection in the story of the martyrdom of the seven brothers and that 
described in Daniel 12. 

Тһе overall fidelity of the Greek Sirach is confirmed by ancient and mediaeval fragmen- 
tary manuscript copies of the Hebrew text. 

Recent studies contend that the biblical books of Job and Qoheleth (Ecclesiastes) are “anti- 
apocalyptic.” None is convincing. Tillers argument in Patrick A. Tiller, Anti-Apocalyptic 
Apocalypse; in For a Later Generation: The Transformation of Tradition in Israel, Early 
Judaism, and Early Christianity, ed. Randall A. Argall et al. (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press, 
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1995), 258-265, that 4 Ezra is “anti-apocalyptic” is incomprehensible in view of the book’s 
contents and message, as I outline later in this paper. 

See Rowland, The Open Heaven, 220; Gabriele Boccaccini, The Roots of Rabbinic Judaism 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), 137-139; Randal A. Argall, 1 Enoch and Sirach: A 
Comparative Literary and Conceptual Analysis of the Themes of Revelation, Creation, and 
Judgment, EJL 8 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995), 8; Jeremy Corley, “Wisdom versus 
Apocalyptic and Science іп Sirach 11-10 in Wisdom and Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and in the Biblical Tradition, ed. Florentino Garcia Martinez, BETL 168 (Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 2003), 269-285; and Benjamin Wright III, “Putting the Puzzle 
Together: Some Suggestions Concerning the Social Location of the Wisdom of Ben Sira? 
In Conflicted Boundaries in Wisdom and Apocalypticism, ed. Benjamin Wright Ш and 
Lawrence M. Wills, SBLSS 35 (Atlanta: SBL), 89-112, 108-110. 

Rowland, The Open Heaven, 220. 

George W. E. Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch 1: A Commentary on the Book of 1 Enoch, Chapters 1-36; 
81-108, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2001), 7-8. 
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Jerusalem Priesthood,’ in Praise Israel for Wisdom and Instruction: Essays on Ben Sira and 
Wisdom, the Letter of Aristeas and the Septuagint, JSJSup 131 (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 97-126: 
“What Ben Sira has to say about the sun and the moon especially should be read, in my 
estimation, as a polemic against the solar year found in 1 Enoch and Aramaic Levi” (113), 
in the context of 1 Enoch as an apocalyptic text (110). 

Тһе limitations of space compel brevity. Ben Sira is a relatively early text, and whatever is 
said about its putative anti-apocalyptic stance bears only slightly on the intersection of 
wisdom and apocalyptic speculation in post-Maccabean texts such as the Wisdom of 
Solomon (see following discussion) and 4QInstruction, where the apocalyptic substrate is 
present. 

Ben Sira is likely referring to Pharaohs dream in Genesis 41 and perhaps also 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream in Daniel 2, which did not acquire an apocalyptic valence before 
the final redaction of the book of Daniel in the Maccabean era. 

As Jean-Sébastien Rey observes in “Knowledge Hidden and Revealed: Ben Sira between 
Wisdom and Apocalyptic Literature,’ Hebrew Bible and Ancient Israel 5 (2016): 255-272, 
here 271, “Ben Sira is not opposed to the concept of revelation of hidden knowledge? 
‘There is a key epistemological difference between hidden knowledge and the revelation of 
heavenly mysteries. 

Pancratius С. Beentjes, “Prophets and Prophecy іп the Book of Ben біга” In Prophets, 
Prophecy, and Prophetic Texts in Second Temple Judaism, ed. Michael Floyd and 
Robert D. Haak, JSOTSup 427. (London: Т & T Clark, 2006), 135-150. 

Pancratius C. Beentjes, "What about Apocalypticism in the Book of Ben біга?” In Congress 
Volume Helsinki 2010, ed. Martti Nissenen, VTSup 148 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 207-227. 
Both books underwent their current, apocalyptic redaction no earlier than the Maccabean 
Revolt. I will outline my argument in detail in a monograph on the book of Daniel and the 
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tic" features of the Enoch texts to which Ben Sira supposedly objects are cosmological 
speculation and dream interpretation, not eschatology. 

Claims that the brief theophany of 35:24 refers to eschatological judgment are 
unconvincing. 

Recent scholarship, including Anssi Voitila, “15 Ben Sira Opposing Apocalyptic Teaching 
in Sir 3,21-24?” ZAW 122 (2010): 234-248; Jason Maston, “Judaism and Hellenism: 
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Тһе Roots of Rabbinic Judaism [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002], 137) to which they were 
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For Angelo Passaro and Giuseppe Bellia, “Sirach, of the Metamorphosis of the Sage,” in 
The Wisdom of Ben Sira, ed. Angelo Passaro and Giuseppe Bellia, DCLS 1 (Berlin: de 
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Pancratius C. Beentjes, The Book of Ben Sira in Hebrew: A Text Edition of all Extant Hebrew 
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13-20. 
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The Hebrew reads tov v'ra, in the Greek agatha kai kaka, and in English, “Good things and 
bad..? 

This is why the apocalyptic worldview must be regarded as the suite of its axiomatic prop- 
ositions; see the previous discussion. 

See deSilva, Introducing the Apocrypha, 202-203, for a crisp refutation of arguments to the 
contrary. 

The claim that death came into the world as a result of the sin of “a woman" (25:24) would 
acquire an apocalyptic valence in later writings 2 Cor 11:3; 1 Tim 2:14. Cf. the granum semi- 
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See, among others, Martinus C. De Boer, Galatians: A Commentary, NTL (Louisville, KY: 
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“Ben Sira, the Genesis Creation Accounts, and the Knowledge of God's Will” JBL 132 
(2013): 139—157, here 153-154. A full discussion of the “two ways" (and good and evil “incli- 
nations") falls outside the remit of this paper. 

The relationship between free will and the divine control of events in apocalyptic litera- 
ture is complicated; for details, see previous discussion, and DiTommaso, "Apocalyptic 
Historiography,’ 454. 
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(2002): 21-44, among others. deSilva, Introducing the Apocrypha, 143, describes Wis 1:1-6:21 
as an “apocalyptic reconfiguration of the court tale” 

See also Wis 3:4, 4:1, 8:13 and 17, and 15:3. On immortality in the Wisdom of Solomon in its 
Jewish and classical contexts, see John J. Collins, “The Mysteries of God: Creation and 
Eschatology in 4QInstruction and the Wisdom of Solomon,’ in Wisdom and Apocalypticism 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the Biblical Tradition, ed. Florentino Garcia Martinez, BETL 
168 (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2003), 287-305, esp. 291-294. 

Collins, “The Mysteries of God,” 292-293, dismisses the hypothesis that Wis 3:7-8 might 
imply an expectation for bodily resurrection. 

John J. Collins, “Cosmos and Salvation: Jewish Wisdom and Apocalyptic in the Hellenistic 
Age? History of Religions 17 (1977): 121-142. 

In the traditional wisdom tale, the salvation of the hero prevents his death, whereas in the 
Wisdom of Solomon salvation occurs after his death (Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 84-88). 
Collins, “Cosmos and Salvation” 

Collins, “The Mysteries of God”; DiTommaso, “Apocalyptic Historiography.” 

Maurice Gilbert, “Sagesse 3,7-9; 5,15-23 et Papocalyptique,’ in Wisdom and Apocalypticism 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the Biblical Tradition, ed. Florentino Garcia Martinez, BETL 
168 (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2003), 307-322, outlines the eschatological-judicial 
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Daniel 9 dates from the Maccabean era and thus is among the first Jewish apocalyptic texts. 
Its radical, contemporizing interpretation of the meaning of Jeremiah’s prophecy regarding 
the duration of the Babylonian Exile (Jer 25:11-12, 29:10) overthrows the old Deuteronomic 
theology о history in favor of apocalyptic views on salvation and justice that extend beyond 
the limits of history. See Lorenzo DiTommaso, "Deliverance and Justice: Soteriology in the 
Book of Daniel? in This World and the World to Come: Soteriology in Early Judaism, ed. 
Daniel Gurtner, LSTS 74 (New York: T & T Clark, 2011), 71-86. 

Some features in the Wisdom of Solomon suggest that its author makes his case in con- 
scious opposition to the Deuteronomic theology of history, in the mode of Daniel 9 and 
especially 4 Ezra. For example, its author emphasizes that the traditional rewards of a 
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with the values of Heaven, which the Wisdom of Solomon equates with righteousness. 
Similarly rejected is the Deuteronomic idea as death as a punishment for sin; as Shannon 
Burkes notes, death in the Wisdom of Solomon is reserved for the ungodly, who spurn 
righteousness (“Wisdom and Apocalypticism’). 

Lorenzo DiTommaso, “Who Is the T of 4 Ezra?” In Fourth Ezra and Second Baruch: 
Reconstruction after the Fall, ed. Matthias Henze and Gabriele Boccaccini, JSPSup 164 
(Leiden: Brill, 2013), 119-133, expanding on Michael E. Stone, Fourth Ezra, Hermeneia 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press), 1993. 
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the Book of Tobit, ed. Mark Brendin, LSTS 55 (London: T & T Clark, 2006), 140-164, and 
Jill Hicks-Keeton, “Already/Not Yet: Eschatological Tension in the Book of Tobit,’ JBL 132 
(2013): 97-117, esp. 110-111. 

Hence Tobit’s eschatology is not apocalyptic; cf. also George W. E. Nickelsburg, “Tobit and 
Enoch: Distant Cousins with a Recognizable Resemblance,” in George W. E. Nickelsburg in 
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(Ronald Herms, “The Book of Tobit; in An Apocalypse for the Church and for the World: 
Тһе Narrative Function of Universal Language in the Book of Revelation, BZNW 143 
[Berlin: de Gruyter, 2006], 61-77, here 62) or “hints of familiarity with the apocalyptic 
worldview” (Hicks-Keeton, “Already/Not Yet,” 112) are anachronistic, since Tobit is 
pre-Maccabean. While some of these features later resurface in apocalyptic texts, they 
also appear in non-apocalyptic texts, underscoring the point that it is the worldview that 
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Use of Different Aspects of the Deuteronomistic Ideology in Apocryphal Psalms,” in 
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SHAYNA SHEINFELD 


THE apocryphal book 2 Esdras is a composite text, made up of three separate works. The 
earliest portion, called 4 Ezra, can be found in chapters 3-14 of 2 Esdras. It is a Jewish 
apocalypse written around 100 CE in response to the destruction of the second Jerusalem 
temple. The narrative frame utilizes the name of Ezra, the priest known from the biblical 
books of Ezra-Nehemiah. However, in 4 Ezra, the figure of Ezra is not just a priest but 
also functions as the interlocutor between God/God’s representative, the angel Uriel, 
and the remaining community. Ezra laments the destruction of Zion and the treatment 
of God's people and rejects Uriel’s attempts to persuade Ezra that he cannot understand 
God. Instead Ezra is able to move away from his questions and lamentations only once 
he has received several apocalyptic revelations. Following these, Ezra re-receives the 
twenty-four public books along with seventy secret books, one of which is probably 
meant to be 4 Ezra. Ezra is told to share the twenty-four books publicly, but to keep the 
seventy secret ones only for “the wise? Ultimately, the text tells its readers that they must 
observe Torah and anticipate the imminent eschaton to belong to those who will be 
saved during the end times. 

Like many early Jewish texts, 4 Ezra would likely have been lost if early Christians had 
not preserved it. In addition to preserving it, however, they added to it and ultimately 
changed its meaning. In the mid-second century се chapters 1-2—called 5 Ezra by 
scholars—were added. These two chapters identify a group of “true believers" who will 
supersede the “faithless” Israel. A new appendix was added in the late third century cE, 
making up chapters 15-16—known to scholars as 6 Ezra. This new ending encourages its 
Christian audience to hold fast to their belief even through persecution. It is this final 
form, the Christian bookends around a decidedly Jewish apocalypse, that makes its way 
into the Apocrypha as 2 Esdras. 
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OVERVIEW OF 4 EZRA/2 ESDRAS 3:1-14:48 


4 Ezra stands as chapters 3:1-14:48 within 2 Esdras. As a Jewish apocalypse written after 
the destruction of the Second Temple, it stands apart through its structured episodes 
made up of angelic dialogue and eschatological visions. The author claims to be 
“Salathiel, who [is] also called Ezra”' (3:1), who is located with the other exiles in 
Babylon. This stated time frame, along with the stated author of the text, is pseudepi- 
graphic’; it was ostensibly written in response to the destruction of the first temple, but 
in actuality represents a response to the destruction of the second temple. It is usually 
dated between 70 and 132 CE, with the most usual date posited around 100 cE. Rather 
than the biblical Ezra claimed in the narrative, the author is an anonymous Jew attempt- 
ing to address the theological implications of the destruction in 70 CE. 

Made up of seven easily identified episodes, the narrative is set “in the thirtieth year 
after the destruction of our city” (3:1), that is, after the destruction of the first temple. Set 
against this backdrop, the narrative follows the figure of Ezra and can be divided as 
follows: 


Episode Number Chapter Type of Episode 


1 3:1-5:20 Dialogue 

2 5:21-6:34 Dialogue 

3 6:35-9:25 Dialogue 

4 9:26-10:59  Dialogue/Eschatological Vision 

5 11:17-12:51  Eschatological Vision 

6 13:1-13:58  Eschatological Vision 

7 14:1-14:48 Climax (Dialogue with God and Community, Revelation) 


Note that 4 Ezra begins with chapter 3—maintaining the same versification that is 
found in the apocryphal 2 Esdras. Set as dialogues, episodes 1-3 have the protagonist 
Ezra lamenting and questioning God—through the angel Uriel’—about the reasons for 
the destruction of the temple. Episode 4 is the turning point in the narrative where Ezra 
encounters a mourning woman who turns into the eschatological Zion.* This interac- 
tion requires that the angel Uriel act as angelus interpres—interpreting angel—for Ezra 
to understand what he has experienced. Episodes 5-6 leave behind the dialogues of 
theodicy and instead contain eschatological visions where Uriel continues to act as 
angelus interpres. Finally, episode 7 climaxes with Ezra and God in direct dialogue, 
which leads to Ezra receiving God’s revealed wisdom as a total of ninety books: twenty- 
four of these as “public” books, which scholars have long identified with the Tanakh, and 
seventy secret books meant “for the wise.”° 

The figure of Ezra can be seen as growing from despair to acceptance of the inscribed 
situation as the narrative builds toward the final climactic scene. This acceptance is nota 
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passive burden of the devastation of Zion, but a confidence in God’s plan of the immi- 
nent end times, where the righteous are rewarded and the punished are given their due. 
4 Ezra seeks to convinced its inferred audience that while the people Israel may not 
understand why God has allowed for the Jewish temple to be destroyed and left the cho- 
sen people to suffer under the rule of non-Jewish nations, God does have a plan that is 
beyond the grasp of humans, even humans who have a special relationship with God, as 
does Ezra. Ultimately, the author of 4 Ezra urges commitment to Torah observance and 
a belief in the imminent eschaton as the right path to reach God's salvation. 


The Dialogues: 4 Ezra 3:1-9:25 


The dialogues between the angel Uriel and Ezra consist of Ezra asking questions relating 
to theodicy and Uriel responding with what, to Ezra, are frustrating answers that address 
humankind’s inability to understand God's ways.? Ezra begins to reflect on the history of 
Israel, beginning with Adam’s transgression to the giving of the Torah, noting that 
Adams “evil heart” was passed down through the generations, and thus, there was never 
a chance that Israel would not sin. Even with God's election of and covenant with 
Abraham (3:13) and with the giving of the Torah on Mount Sinai (3:17-19), Israel had no 
real chance because of this evil heart brought about by Adam (3:20-27). Ezra then ques- 
tions how God could set a foreign nation, Babylon, whose wickedness must be at least as 
bad as Israel’s, over Israel (3:28-36). Uriel responds by presenting Ezra with unsolvable 
puzzles that are meant to put Ezra in his place, to acknowledge that he does not and can- 
not understand the ways of God. However, Ezra is not deterred, and continues to ques- 
tion Uriel about Israel’s judgement (4:1-25). 

Ezra continues by pressing Uriel on the idea that God has a plan, Israel will be vindi- 
cated, and the wicked will be punished. The focus in these discussions is on the end 
time, which will be soon. Uriel lists signs that Ezra may look for to determine that the 
end is near, such as cosmological upheaval, natural disasters, and an increase in wicked- 
ness (5:1-13). 

While Uriel provides a response to the laments, he does not actually respond to Ezras 
questions; Ezra is not placated with these responses and in the second episode continues to 
question Gods righteousness. Ezras focus in this episode is on the election of Israel by 
God, and the subsequent delivery of God’s chosen people into the hands of their enemies: 


Why hast thou given over [Israel] to the many, and dishonored the one root beyond 
the others, and scattered thine only one among the many? And those who opposed 
thy Torah have trodden down those who believe in thy covenant. If thou dost really 
hate they people, they should be punished at thy own hands (5:28-30). 


The election of Israel is not questioned here; instead, Ezra is attempting to make sense of 
Israel's poor treatment by God, especially through a foreign nation, if Israel is indeed 
elect.’ Uriel’s response is to ask whether Ezra cares more about the situation of Israel 
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than God does, whereupon Ezra states that he is just trying to make sense of God’s ways 
and judgements. “You cannot,’ is Uriel's answer—Ezra is incapable of understanding 
(5:31-40). Following more lamenting, Ezra is shown signs that the present age is coming 
to a close, and that he is living in the last age (5:50-6:28). While the figure of Ezra is not 
offered explanation or answers, God's sovereignty and control over the situation are 
highlighted through the presentation of history—from the beginning to the eschatologi- 
cal revelation of the end that is shared with Ezra. 

At the beginning of the third episode, Ezra reflects on God’s creation with a beautiful 
retelling of Genesis 1 (6:38-54). After reminding God that God said, “It was for us that 
thou didst create this world” (6:55), Ezra returns to his discussion of Adam, this time 
noting that the other nations are also descended from Adam, but that unlike Israel God 
compares the other nations to spittle. Why, then, Ezra asks, do these nations conquer 
and reign over Israel? (6:56-59). Uriel’s response contains two parables that highlight 
how the righteous of Israel must go through travails to be rewarded in the world to come 
(71-16), followed by Uriel statement that many will suffer because they disregard God's 
law (7:17-25). 

А comprehensive end time agenda is then listed, including a messiah who will reign 
for four hundred years (compare to Revelation 20:2-3, where the length is one thousand 
years), after which time this messiah will die. Following a seven-day primeval silence, all 
will be resurrected and the wicked will be indicted and punished (7:26-44). While Ezra 
laments that only a few will be saved, Uriel urges him to understand that it is that which 
is rare—the righteous—that is precious in Gods sight (7:45-61). 

After death, Uriel reveals, all souls will appear before the glory of God, following 
which those who have not observed Torah will be separated from those who have. The 
wicked will be tormented, including by seeing the "treasuries of the other souls" (7:85), 
that is, where the righteous await the end times. Uriel tells Ezra that on the day of judge- 
ment, therighteous may not intercede on behalf ofthe wicked because it is the end ofthe 
age (7:100-115). Throughout this episode, Ezra argues that it would have been better if 
humans had never been created (e.g., 7:62-69, 7:116-118), noting that only a few are con- 
sidered righteous, that Adam's transgression made it nigh impossible for Israel to 
observe the Torah and therefore gain salvation. Uriel’s response provides an interpretive 
reflection on Moses and the prophets: 


This is the meaning of the contest, which every man who is born on earth wages, 
that if he is defeated he shall suffer what you have said, but if he is victorious he shall 
receive what I have said. For this is the way of which Moses, while he was alive, 
spoke to the people, saying, ‘Choose for yourself life, that you may live!’ (Deut 
30:19). But they did not believe him, or the prophets after him, or even myself who 
have spoken to them (7:127-130). 


Uriel offers no pity or concern over those who have not kept the law, as they have been given 
ample chances and warnings. Ezra, on the other hand, offers a prayer to God that God 
be merciful even to those who have not performed good works (8:4-36). Uriel responds 
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by reinforcing the economy of the righteous and the wicked, noting that the wicked had 
agency and chose to not follow the Torah and to defile God’s name (8:37-62а). The dia- 
logue ends with Ezra reiterating his concern for the fact that “there are more who perish 
than those who will live” (9:15), and with Uriel restating God's position. 

At the end of the third episode, and into the beginning of the fourth, Ezra remains in 
despair. Despite his discussions with Uriel, Ezra’s questions have not been answered, 
God's justice toward Israel has not been shown, and he remains distraught over the sal- 
vation of Israel, which has been his ultimate concern. 


Transformed Zion: 4 Ezra 9:26-10:59 


Leading into the fourth episode, Ezra is ordered to eat “only the flowers of the field” in an 
uninhabited locale and to pray to God (9:23-25). This is the first time that Ezra is ordered 
to eat; the shift from fasting between episodes to eating signifies a shift in the narrative, 
and this episode, which sits right in the middle of 4 Ezra, is indeed pivotal. Ezra begins 
his prayer with a paradox, how when a container is destroyed, whatever is in it spills out. 
However, in this case the container is Israel, who has been destroyed, and the contents is 
the Torah, which abides despite Israel’s sins (9:29-37). At this point, Ezra sees a mourn- 
ing woman who tells him about the death of her only son (9:38-10:4). Ezra rebukes her 
for worrying about her concerns when “Zion, the mother of us all, is in deep grief and 
great affliction” and everyone will soon die (10:6-17). Ezra tells her to return to her hus- 
band, which she refuses to do, and Ezra again begins to chastise her. At this point, Ezra 
receives his first vision. The woman is transformed, and Ezra's senses are overwhelmed 
while the woman becomes “ап established city" (10:25-27). Frightened, Ezra calls upon 
Uriel who, for the first time in this apocalypse, acts as angelus interpres—rather than dia- 
logue partner—and interprets the vision: the woman is Zion, and her story about losing 
her son parallels the history of Israel. The established city is the eschatological Zion, 
Gods city (10:38-54). Ezra is invited to walk within the city and experience what he can 
as a human. 

After this episode, Ezra no longer questions God's righteousness, but accepts this and 
subsequent revelations as the appropriate response to the situation: Ezra may not under- 
stand God, but he sees the punishment of the wicked, especially of Israel's enemies, and 
he sees the reward that he and the other elect will receive. While not an answer to his 
laments, Ezras response suggests an acceptance of God's will. 


Eschatological Visions: 4 Ezra 11:11-13:58 


With the fourth episode, the narrative has shifted from dialogues to eschatological 
visions. In the fifth episode Ezra dreams of an eagle that reigned over the earth's inhabit- 
ants and which had three heads and twelve wings, imagery reminiscent of Daniel 7 (cf. 
12:1 where Daniel is mentioned explicitly). With some infighting among them, each 
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wing and the heads took their turns ruling the earth (11:1-35). Ezra sees a “creature like a 
lion,” which addresses the eagle, stating that God has taken note of the evil eagle, that the 
age is ended, and that the earth will be refreshed (11:36-45). Uriel interprets the dream for 
Ezra, noting that the eagle represents a kingdom, the wings represent kings, and the three 
heads represent three kings that will rule in the days leading up to the eschaton. The lion 
represents a Davidic messiah who will denounce and destroy the kings and who will be 
merciful to the righteous among Israel until the day of judgement (12:3b-36). 

After a break of seven days, Ezra receives his next vision. The sixth episode is also 
shared within a dream. Ezra sees a “figure of man" come up from the sea and fly upon а 
mountain carved out for him. He easily defeats the people gathered to wage war against 
him, and then he descends the mountain to gather a peaceful group to himself (13:1-13a). 
Once again Uriel interprets: The man is a messianic figure who will stand atop the escha- 
tological Mount Zion. Those who fight against him will be easily destroyed. Together 
with the faithful who dwell in Israel, he will then gather in the lost nine-and-a-half tribes 
who have been waiting for the end times beyond the River Euphrates (13:13b-55). 


Climax: 4 Ezra 14:1-14:48 


The last episode is also the climax. Ezra takes on the role of a new Moses: God speaks to 
him from a bush (14:1-2), and for forty days he receives the Torah—broadly construed 
here as written scripture—through divine revelation (14:40-44). God even associates 
Ezra directly with Moses (14:3-6). Like Moses, Ezra chooses to intercede on behalf of the 
people (14:19), finally addressing his community directly (14:27-36). (Compare this 
scene with 4 Ezra 5:16-20a and 12:40-50, where Ezra is approached by worried members 
of his community requesting that he rejoin them. In these pericopes, Ezra chooses to 
continue his lamenting alone.) Ezra takes five men to the field to act as transcriptionists. 
There he drinks a cup offered to him from a supernatural source. The drink transforms 
him, allowing him to receive revelation (14:37-43).° After forty days Ezra ends up with 
ninety-four books. God commands Ezra to share twenty-four books widely and to give 
the remaining seventy “to the wise among your people” (14:45-46). 


Socio-Historical Location 


Woven throughout the narrative are interactions between Ezra and the inscribed com- 
munity. Found in 5:16-20а, 12:40-50, and 14:27-36, these interactions bring the philo- 
sophical musings and apocalyptic experiences of Ezra into the realm of the larger Jewish 
community—Ezra' experiences, while initially solitary, eventually shift to serve the 
wider group. The intended audience is likely to relate to, perhaps even themselves hav- 
ing participated in, Ezras questioning of Со45 righteousness. Perhaps they—like Ezra 
and the biblical Job—would not find Uriel’s responses easy to accept. The intended audi- 
ence vicariously experiences Ezras apocalyptic revelations of the eschatological Zion, 
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messianic redemption, the final destruction of Israel's enemies, and the salvation of 
God’s people.’ It is for this intended audience, then, that Ezra receives the ninety-four 
revealed books in the climax and it is to them that these books are to be given. In other 
words, the intended audience need only to turn to their sacred scripture—including 4 
Ezra—to find how best to respond to the devastating effects of the destruction of the 
second temple. 

Knowing the approximate date when the text was written only offers a general knowl- 
edge of the context, purpose, and audience; the text was produced in the late first or early 
second century CE, which places it about a generation after the destruction of the second 
temple, most likely before the Diaspora revolt in 115 СЕ, and certainly before the Bar 
Kokhba revolt (132-135 CE) and the codification of the Mishnah (ca. 200 CE). Like the dat- 
ing, the provenance is fairly certain: 4 Ezra was written in Judaea, most likely originally in 
Hebrew. It is, therefore, representative of at least some Jews remaining in Judaea dealing 
with the loss of their temple. The question remains: who is this audience? 

Like most apocalypses from the Second Temple period, the intended author and 
audience of 4 Ezra was previously thought to come from a small, sectarian commu- 
nity. This idea derived from the assumption that apocalypses never represent any type 
of mainstream Judaism—that instead they were texts written for minority communi- 
ties “whose members had a strong sense of group identity in their separateness from 
more mainstream forms of Jewish life??? According to this analysis, the separateness 
can be seen through language that is indicative of social divisions; within 4 Ezra, this 
language is obvious between Ezra and Uriel as they argue from different ideas of elec- 
tion, sin, righteousness, etc. However, Bruce W. Longenecker notes that there are at 
least three problems with the identification of 4 Ezra with its own sectarian commu- 
nity: the narrative of 4 Ezra does not suggest a sectarian origin, there is no clear 
insider/outsider delineation within 4 Ezra, and a sectarian origin does not take into 
account the relationship between 4 Ezra and its sister apocalypse, 2 Baruch.'' We will 
consider each of these in turn. 

First, the largely unargued scholarly assumption underlying the idea that all apoca- 
lypses, 4 Ezra included, derive from a sectarian communities is no longer tenable.’ 
Lester L. Grabbe argues that the authors of some apocalyptic texts were likely scribes 
or priests and that these texts may have been produced to target community leaders.'? 
Therefore, there is no need to assume that the author or intended audience is a disen- 
franchised or separate community (i.e., a sect). Similarly, P. R. Davies argues that many of 
the concepts found in apocalyptic literature are not necessarily “counter-establishment.”'* 
If scribes were the writers of the text—a logical conclusion since scribes made up 
part ofthe educated upper class— then the authors of the apocalypses must have been 
part of the intellectual elite as well. Thus the authors of apocalypses must have par- 
ticipated in mainstream society, even if they were discontented with the status quo. 
Davies argues that the interpretation of the "signs of the times... became an impor- 
tant pedagogical tool in the instruction of their people?'? Michael A. Knibb makes a 
similar claim as to the authorship of the Jewish apocalypses, and argues that 4 Ezra 
was produced by scholars of scripture rather than by a sectarian group.'° He even 
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goes so far as to make the connection between the author of 4 Ezra and the rabbinic 
circles that he claims existed during the writing of the text—an argument that will be 
discussed further later in the chapter." 

Since it cannot be assumed that the author of an apocalypse belongs to a sectarian 
group, this leads to the second issue: there is no obvious dichotomy between insider and 
outsider groups in 4 Ezra. Even within the dialogues Ezras concerns reflect concerns for 
the remainder of Israel rather than just a small community. Thus, 4 Ezra does not seem 
to be addressing itself to its own small sectarian group. 

The third issue relates to the relationship between 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch. 2 Baruch, 
another apocalypse likely written around 100 СЕ іп Judaea, has a long history of being 
associated with 4 Ezra, and has been identified as falling “well within the mainstream of 
rabbinic Judaism.’’* While the exact relationship between 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch is uncer- 
tain, that there is some sort of relationship has been confirmed repeatedly.'? The issue 
stands that if 2 Baruch promotes mainstream ideologies and also has a close relationship 
to 4 Ezra, then how does one justify calling 4 Ezra sectarian while 2 Baruch is not con- 
sidered as such? It is more likely that Stone has it right when he says that “those who 
composed [4 Ezra and 2 Baruch] were socially coherent enough to cultivate a common 
tradition, and [were] clearly at home in Judaism of the period following the 
destruction.”” 

These three issues provide a basic sampling ofthe problems with calling 4 Ezra “sectar- 
ian, and with making the assumption that it was not written by amainstream author, and 
with stating that it was not produced for a broader audience. What can be determined 
about 4 Ezra, then, is that it is not specifically a sectarian text, that it sought to propose 
and respond to a problem created by the destruction of the second temple, and that it was 
created and performed for an audience, and thus an audience of sorts can be assumed to 
have heard and responded to its message. Based on what can be known about the socio- 
historical world around the time the text was written and what can be determined based 
on the content of the text, we can state that 4 Ezra reflects and responds to the socio- 
historical world from which it came, not to a specific sectarian agenda. 


Intended Audience 


4 Ezra 14:45-46 states that for forty days Ezra receives ninety-four books via revelation 
while five scribes write what Ezra dictates: 


And when the forty days were ended, the Most High spoke to me, saying, “Make 
public the twenty-four books that you wrote first and let the worthy and the unwor- 
thy read them; but keep the seventy that were written last, in order to give them to 
the wise among your people? 


The phrase “the wise" іп 14:46 (seen also in 12:38, 14:13, 14:26) suggests to many schol- 
ars that there is a specific group of people, self-designated as the wise who are the 
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intended audience of the text. Knibb points out that this statement implied that 4 Ezra 
was not meant for just anyone; he argues that it is meant for a learned audience made up 
of scribes. This interpretation is based on the five scribes to whom Ezra dictates his heav- 
enly revelations in chapter 14, five scribes who, Knibb states, are a “deliberate allusion to 
Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai and his five famous disciples”?! He argues that these five 
derive from rabbinic circles extant at the time of the writing of 4 Ezra. Supporting this 
line of thought, other scholars such as Lester Grabbe and Bruce Longenecker’? also 
identify the intended audience of 4 Ezra as members of early rabbinic circles. However, 
Longenecker takes the argument further, proposing that the author of 4 Ezra should be 
placed among the rabbinic sages at Yavneh, the supposed location where the early rab- 
binic sages gathered after the temple was destroyed.** Longenecker supports this social 
location through two main arguments: first, since Ezra is described as a scribe, and since 
those who gathered at Yavneh were presumed to have been sages—or were perceived as 
wise/educated people, just as a scribe would have been—then, Longenecker argues, it is 
possible that the author of 4 Ezra was one of those who gathered at Yavneh. Second, 
Longenecker draws upon the similarities between 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch, and, given the 
longstanding scholarly opinion that 2 Baruch reflects many of the tendencies in the 
emerging rabbinic Judaism, argues that it is likely that 4 Ezra also reflects some of these 
tendencies and can be associated іп a similar way.”* In this way Longenecker argues that 
4 Ezra was written both by and for some rabbinic sages at Yavneh in the post-destruction 
period. However, it is unlikely that this council at Yavneh was anything more than a late 
antique rabbinic fantasy of the idealistic portrait of the period after the destruction of 
the temple.’ "Ihe wise; whoever it refers to, does not mean any rabbinic council at 
Yavneh. While stepping back from the association of "the wise" with the rabbis, Karina 
Hogan identifies them an insular group: “Тһе most specific social context that is war- 
ranted by the evidence of the epilogue is that the author was a scribal sage addressing 
himself to other sages??? 

The identification of the wise with a specific group related to the author is not, how- 
ever, necessary. The terminology of “the wise" serves two purposes: first, it lends author- 
ity and legitimacy to the text, and second, it creates language that includes anyone in the 
audience in the group of "the wise? 

Тһе intended audience to whom the author of 4 Ezra wrote is not, then, a specific 
group called "the wise" among the people, but instead is any community of receptive 
Jews to whom the message of this text was offered. Rather than attempting to connect 
the wise with some contemporaneous group that we know little about, I propose that 
this terminology of "the wise" is actually meant to serve as an explanation for why the 
text of 4 Ezra has only been “made available" to the community recently, in the late first 
or early second century сЕ, rather than around the narrative time frame, after the 
destruction of the first temple. That is, the intended audience is not a specialized audi- 
ence made up of only scribes—an idea that is already problematic if considered an insu- 
lar group of people who do not associate much outside of themselves— but is rather 
broader, and that the direction to Ezra within chapters 12 and 14 to keep secret books for 
the wise is a literary argument created to establish legitimacy for the narrative of 4 Ezra, 
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and to explain its long “disappearance” despite its ostensibly ancient date. If the text itself 
can be identified as one of these secret books, which is likely,” then two things result: 
first, the intended audience of the text would be identified with the wise. That is, one 
need not find some group of Jews from the late first/early second centuries to call 
"the wise" —of whom we have no evidence besides these scant references іп 4 Ezra. Тһе 
wise/HaMaskilim appears in Daniel 11:33, 12:3, and 12:10; it is more plausible that the 
author of 4 Ezra is intentionally using this language from Daniel than that there is a sec- 
tarian group of people who self-identify with this name who lived from the early second 
century BCE into the late first/early second centuries СЕ. Note, too, that 4 Ezra п and 12 
draw from the book of Daniel, sometimes explicitly (e.g., 12:11).”* Instead, the rhetoric in 
the text implies that whoever reads/hears 4 Ezra is to be identified as "the wise" to 
encourage their alignment with the claims of the text. Second, that 4 Ezra had only sur- 
faced recently for the audience, rather than with other earlier scripture associated with 
the biblical Ezra, gains legitimacy because of this self-identification of the intended 
audience with the wise, who were to be among the select few granted access to the text 
according to the text itself: "keep the seventy that were written last, to give them to the 
wise among your people" (14:46). In other words, because the audience is in fact receiv- 
ing the text of 4 Ezra, which is one of the secret books, they are to be identified with the 
wise mentioned in the text. The use ofthe wise therefore establishes both thelegitimacy 
ofthe text and the relevance of its message. Thus while previous research identifies these 
wise with a select few individuals affiliated within early rabbinic Judaism or another 
insular group, "the wise" should instead be identified with any Jews who remained in 
Judaea after the destruction of the second temple, who heard the text, and presumably 
who took its teachings to heart. 


5 AND 6 EZRA/2 ESDRAS 1-2 AND 5-6 


4 Ezra was not preserved in Jewish circles. Like other apocalypses of the same general 
period, such as 2 Baruch and the Apocalypse of Abraham, 4 Ezra fell into disuse 
among Jews. Instead, its afterlife is due to Christian adoption and preservation. It was 
read and quoted most extensively by Ambrose (ca. 340-397), but it was also cited by 
Jerome, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian, Commodianus, and the Apostolic 
Constitutions. Among the myriad ideas found within 4 Ezra that are compatible with 
late first-/early second-century Christianities are its eschatology, its understanding of 
Adams sin/evil heart as the origin of human sin, and its redefinition of who consti- 
tutes Israel. 

Тһе Christian additions to 4 Ezra—known as 5 Ezra, ca. mid second century СЕ 
(found in chapters 1-2 of 2 Esdras) and 6 Ezra, ca. early third century ce (found in chap- 
ters 5-6 of 2 Esdras) —were added as bookends and show how 4 Ezra was read within 
early Christian communities, highlighting a shift in the original intended audience— 
Jews who were being encouraged to observe Torah and wait with imminent expectations 
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of the end times—to a specifically Christian audience with Jesus as savior. Fifth Ezra was 
likely originally a separate literary unit that, through its adoption of Ezra as protagonist, 
was later attached to the Jewish apocalypse of 4 Ezra. Unlike the broad audience that 4 
Ezra addresses, 5 Ezra is clearly addressed to a chosen few: the sectarian group who 
would replace the Israelites. Stanton argues for a mid-second century date based on the 
lack of explicitly anti-Jewish rhetoric and that the inheritance of the Israelites, without 
modification, is promised to these future peoples.” These features plus the imminent 
expectation of the end suggest a date, according to Stanton, of just after the Bar Kokhba 
revolt (-132-135 cE).?? 

Fifth Ezra (1-2 Esdras) begins with the genealogy of Ezra, connecting him back to 
Aaron, Moses' brother, and thereby establishing his priestly lineage. Ezra is then called 
by God to serve as a prophet to the Israelites, highlighting Ezra’s dual role here as priest 
and prophet (1:1-4). Following is God's indictment of the Israelites that notes all the 
good that God has done and highlights how Israel has continued to disobey and reject 
God (1:5-34). Verse 24—“What shall I do to you, О Jacob? You, Judah, would not obey 
me. I will turn to other nations and will give them my name so that they may keep my 
statues" —alludes to the transfer of God's promises from the Israelites to another group/ 
nation. This is reiterated at the end of the chapter, which contains tell-tale signs that this 
group is meant to be Christians: 


Iwill give your houses to a people that will come, who without having heard me will 
believe. Those to whom I have shown no signs will do what I have commanded. 
They have seen no prophets, yet will recall their former state. I call to witness the 
gratitude ofthe people that is to come, whose children rejoice with gladness; though 
they do not see me with bodily eyes, yet with the spirit they will believe the things I 
have said. 

And now, father, look with pride and see the people coming from the east; to them 
I will give as leaders Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and Hosea and Amos and Micah 
and Joel and Obadiah and Jonah and Nahum and Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah and Malachi, who is also called the messenger of the Lord (1:35-39, 
NRSV). 


There is clear indication of supersessionism here, that this new nation will replace and 
supersede the Israelites and become God's people instead, including inheriting all that 
belonged to (e.g., the prophets of old) and was promised to the Israelites. The reference 
to the people "from the east" is suggestive of traditions of the Persian magi found in 
Matthew 2:1ff, where the “Magi from the East" stands in for the future gentile kingdom. 

Chapter 2 continues with the theme of redemption for the new people, drawing on 
the analogy of a mother who bears witness to the sins of her children, the Israelites. She 
is then encouraged to embrace her new children, the new Israel. The covenantal respon- 
sibilities of the new Israel are reviewed in 2:20-24. This list, including caring for the 
widow, the needy, and the orphan, derive from Deuteronomic morality and also high- 
light many of the social problems that pre-exilic prophets emphasized. These teachings 
are also representative of Jesuss teachings as found in the gospels. 
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After Ezras rejection by Israel, һе summons the nations to await the shepherd whose 
coming will be imminent (2:34), a clear reference to Christ. Zion is ordered to receive its 
full number and to “close the list of your people who are clothed in white... the number 
of your children, whom you desired, is now complete” (2:40-41). These references paral- 
lel language and ideas found іп the book of Revelation (e.g., Rev 7:4-14, 3:4-5, see also 
5 Ezra 2:45 and Rev7:9). 

6 Ezra was likely written with the text of 4 Ezra in hand since there is an easy continu- 
ity between the end of extant 4 Ezra and the beginning of 6 Ezra. It is quite possible that 
the original ending of 4 Ezra was modified to smooth this transition. Scholars think that 
6 Ezra was written around the late third century ce in the Eastern Roman empire. The 
specificity of the date is due to the identification of events in 6 Ezra with known histori- 
cal circumstances: а famine occurred during the reign of Gallienus (260-268 CE), paral- 
leling the famine and plagues in Egypt announced іп 1510-11, and the invasion and 
battle described in 15:28-33 is thought to describe the Parthian invasion of Syria under 
King Shapur I (240-273 СЕ).?! Much like 5 Ezra, 6 Ezra is written as a prophetic oracle 
rather than an explicit apocalypse. 

6 Ezra is composed of predictions, calamities, and exhortations to God’s people. It 
shifts between proclaiming doom for Egypt, the whole empire, Asia, and returning 
again to the entire empire (15:11-16:34). Within these messages of doom for the nations 
are descriptions of plots against and persecution of the righteous people of God (15:3, 10, 
21-22, 52-53; 16:68-75). 6 Ezra ends with God offering comfort to the righteous even 
through their suffering: 


Listen, my elect ones, says the Lord; the days of tribulation are at hand, but I will 
deliver you from them. Do not fear or doubt, for God is your guide. You who keep 
my commandments and precepts, says the Lord God, must not let your sins weigh 
you down, or your iniquities prevail over you. Woe to those who are choked by their 
sins and overwhelmed by their iniquities! They are like a field choked with under- 
brush and its path overwhelmed with thorns, so that no one can pass through. It is 
shut off and given up to be consumed by fire (16:74-78, NRSV). 


Even with the devastation of the nations against God's people, God encourages them to 
keep the commandments and to not doubt, as the end times are at hand: The wicked will be 
punished and the righteous will be saved. 6 Ezra encourages Christians to remain faithful to 
God rather than to take the easy path and join “the nations” around them. Ultimately, 6 Ezra 
highlights that the path of the unbeliever ends only in judgement by God. 


CONCLUSION 


The Christian additions to 4 Ezra change the tenor of the original meaning. While the 
original apocalypse encourages belief in the imminent end times, these additions shift 
the meaning to be focused on the rise of Christianity as superseding Israel, the 
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persecution of true believers, and on their ultimate salvation if they hold fast to the faith. 
Ezra becomes a prophet who sees the salvation of Christ followers in the end-times, 
despite persecution. Between these Christian bookends, Ezra’s narrative in 2 Esdras 
3-14 becomes evidence of Ezra’s chosen-ness to receive these revelations of Christ and of 
God's ultimate salvation. 

Without these additions, 4 Ezra functions quite differently. Using Ezra as the identify- 
ing character, the Jewish audience is walked through the questioning and doubt that 
they would likely be wrestling with in the post-destruction period. While Ezra's ques- 
tions are never answered by God, what Ezra—and the audience—learns is that there is a 
purpose to keep the Torah and to expecting the end times. By hearing/reading 4 Ezra, 
the audience is indoctrinated into these "secret books" and therefore become part of 
"the wise” who will in fact be the chosen of God through their correct beliefs and prac- 
tices, and who will therefore be some of the few who are saved at the end times, which 
are imminent. 
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WISDOM LITERATURE OF 
THE APOCRYPHA AND 
RELATED COMPOSITIONS 
OF THE SECOND 
TEMPLE ERA 


JOHN KAMPEN 


THE identification of wisdom literature as a discrete body of texts recognized within the 
canonical traditions of Judaism and Christianity is more the result of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion than some consensus on clearly identifiable literary characteristics. While earlier 
attempts to identify these texts as a distinct literary genre found favor in a good deal of 
scholarship in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, further efforts to add more preci- 
sion to those descriptions resulted in the breakdown of that earlier consensus and an 
acceptance of its limitations as a meaningful literary category. Among scholars of the 
Hebrew Bible there is a broad consensus that there are primarily three books to be iden- 
tified as wisdom literature, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job. At a rather basic level the 
identifying characteristic of this wisdom literature is the presence of the term hokmah. 
Out of 153 appearances of this term in the Hebrew Bible, eighty-eight are found in these 
three books. Within the LXX the presence of the term sophia warrants the addition of 
Wisdom of Solomon and Sirach to that list. However, attempts to identify distinct liter- 
ary forms or characteristics that can be both comprehensive including all of this litera- 
ture and at the same time somewhat unique to it, hence providing a significant delimiter, 
have not resulted in the development of categories that could be applied in a meaningful 
manner to other and for the most part later literature. 
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DEFINING/DELIMITING THE LITERATURE 


The question of whether to consider wisdom literature a genre remains a complicated 
issue. The assumed relationship between form and content in the discussion of genre is 
problematic in literature that employs multiple forms found in various genres and 
whose forms cannot be identified as unique to that body of literature.’ It is difficult to 
identify the biblical Wisdom literature as a distinctive genre and to determine the extent 
and nature of the homogeneity of this set of compositions: “No definition of Wisdom 
literature will identify precisely which works belong and which do not”? That genres аге 
not static categories is an important observation in the ongoing discussion. Citing the 
problem of genre in Second Temple texts, Zahn notes, “Instead, we can speak of texts 
‘participating’ in genres: dipping into them, employing their elements in modified fash- 
ion, combining them. In this model, texts can participate in multiple genres simultane- 
ously.”” Zahn’s emphasis оп a certain priority of text over genre is an important 
consideration in the evaluation of wisdom literature. It is possible to identify a trajectory 
of texts that can be identified as similar enough in content, vocabulary, or literary form 
to recognize commonalities and to call it wisdom literature while heeding the warnings 
about expanding the category into an unreasonably broad category that includes every 
hint of wisdom within its scope. The value of the term “trajectory” over genre is to iden- 
tify central vocabulary, ideological, and literary affinities between texts while acknowl- 
edging and giving place to difference, change, and growth. It also recognizes the central 
importance of each text in comparative studies rather than giving priority to a “literary 
type” The use of the term “trajectory” is not meant to suggest a linear progression of 
development, even though it acknowledges and attempts to provide a context for 
changes in the treatment of wisdom as the Second Temple period progresses. 

Crenshaw argues that wisdom “begins with humans as the fundamental point of orienta- 
боп” This appeal to human experience as the basis of wisdom is what has sometimes been 
referred to as the secular wisdom. Perdue states it more simply and more clearly: “The con- 
cept (i.e., wisdom) refers to the acquiring of knowledge through empirical experience, 
rational thought, and comparative analysis, which enables one to reach studied conclusions 
and to act accordingly.”” This biblical wisdom literature reflects the perspective that there is 
a fundamental order that sustains all of the created world, both the universe and human- 
kind. It is through the knowledge gained by experience and observation that the order of 
the created world becomes apparent. It is this orientation that lies at the center of the trans- 
formation evident in the trajectory of wisdom literature in the Second Temple era. 


NEW DIRECTIONS EVIDENT IN BEN SIRA 


There are multiple ways in which the trajectory of these wisdom compositions is evi- 
dent in Second Temple literature. In all instances the universalist impulse is narrowed 
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and the appropriation of wisdom is made part of a process that limits the modes avail- 
able for accessibility, hence its availability. This feature is evident already in Ben Sira 
(Sirach or Ecclesiasticus), the most well-known wisdom composition from this era. 
Originally composed in Hebrew about 190-180 BCE, the full text is available in the 
LXX in Greek, according to the Prologue translated by the grandson after his arrival 
in Egypt in 132 BCE.° Copies of substantial portions of the Hebrew text were discov- 
ered among the manuscripts of the Cairo Geniza in 1896-1897. The final poem is also 
found in part in the Psalms Scroll (11QPs?) from Qumran. A number of columns were 
found in a scroll from Masada and a few fragments are available in the Cave 2 materi- 
als from Qumran.” 

This development within the trajectory of wisdom literature is apparent in the treat- 
ment of the repeated emphasis on the fear of the Lord: “the beginning of wisdom is fear 
of the Lord” (Prov 9:10). In Prov 1:7 it is employed in conjunction with one of the cog- 
nates of wisdom, “the fear of the Lord is the origin [or ‘best part] of knowledge”).* The 
phrase appears again at the conclusion of the composition in Prov 31:30 and throughout 
the composition. Perdue considers this first and last section of the book to be the last 
redaction of the composition, dated to the Ptolemaic period.’ It is reasonable to date 
what Perdue considered the final redaction of Proverbs to the Ptolemaic period, even 
though the composition of the introduction and the conclusion is probably earlier.'? 
Fox also dates it to the Hellenistic period, however, emphasizes that it is prior to Ben 
Sira.'' He understands this phrase to reflect a religious orientation that “motivates right 
behavior even when socially enforced sanctions do not exist or cannot be effective??? It 
represents the orientation required to live Ше in the best way, “Тһе fear of the Lord pro- 
longs life, while the years of the wicked shall be shortened" (Prov 15:27). It is a reference 
to the religious orientation required not by Torah but by those whose behavior is based 
in an understanding of divinity that is rooted in the order of the created world that they 
observe and from which they learn. 

It is this phrase that is introduced at the beginning of Ben Sira. The personification 
that characterized portions of the treatment of wisdom in Prov 1-9 sits in the back- 
ground of the introductory chapter of this work. In Ben Sira 1:1-10 the roots of wis- 
dom as the creation of God, her preexistence to the created order, and her presence 
throughout that order are established as the starting point for the composition. The 
resulting personal orientation required follows in 1:11-20: “The fear of the Lord is 
glory and exultation, and gladness, and a crown of rejoicing.” The exultation of fear of 
the Lord is rather similar to that reserved for wisdom in the central chapter of the 
work: “Wisdom praises herself, and tells of her glory in the midst of the people. In 
the assembly of the Most High she opens her mouth, and in the presence of his hosts 
she tells of her glory" (Sir 24:1-2). It is in such a context that the already familiar 
phrase from Proverbs now rests, “To fear the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and 
“To fear the Lord is fulness of wisdom" (Sir 1:14, 16). Thus the resulting association: 
"The whole of wisdom is fear of the Lord, and in all wisdom there is the fulfillment of 
the law" (Sir 19:20). The earliest correlation of hokmah or sophia with Torah is found 
in Ben Sira 24:23. This is not an isolated theme in the composition but rather 
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pervades the text. “Whoever grasps the law will attain it" (i.e., wisdom),'* or “Тһе one 
who complies with the law guards his life.”’* The centrality of Torah for this wisdom 
composition is one of its notable features.'° 

Тһе use of the term “Torah” within a perspective that finds two types of wisdom іп 
Ben Sira is proposed by Goering, a general wisdom for all human beings and a special 
wisdom for the chosen people, Israel." In conjunction with other wisdom traditions, 
this understanding of "Torah" (i.e., biblical revelation) finds its origin and guiding prin- 
ciples in creation.'? He is responding to Schwartz’s exploration of Torah in the composi- 
tion. The ethic outlined therein, called Torah, is on the one hand, “simplistic-seeming, 
which rests on the conviction that God's creation is well-ordered and just,’ and on the 
other, “a hardheaded practicality about social relations that takes for granted a very dif- 
ferent view of the world: ...in which the poor and the suffering are frequently righteous, 
the rich and powerful are unjust, and very few people can be trusted"? Here the acquisi- 
tion of wisdom proposes a Jewish way of life that negotiates the delicate reciprocal rela- 
tionships necessary for existence in the “professional” worlds of the Greek and Roman 
ruling circles of the provinces of the eastern empire and names it Torah (i.e., the product 
of revelation). Schwartz posits that nomos or Torah includes three divine laws, those for 
all creation, those given to mankind as a whole, and those for Israel. In contrast to 
Schwartz, Goering argues that already in 17:11 the vowov от, or n»n mmn is designated 
for Israel rather than all of humanity,”° a viewpoint corroborated in the ascription to 
Moses іп 45:5: “He... gave him the commandments face to face, the law of life and 
knowledge, so that he might teach Jacob the covenant and Israel his decrees.” Wisdom is 
given a dwelling place in Jacob and an inheritance in Israel already in Sir 24:8, the central 
chapter in which wisdom is correlated with Torah. But elsewhere Goering describes 
wisdom in Ben Sira as something larger than Torah that cannot be confined to it, “Tt 
includes also the wisdom bestowed upon creation”? Such a perspective appears mis- 
guided. The idea that an understanding of human existence is to be understood within 
the order of creation and that observation and study of the created order in its entirety is 
the basis of an ethic that leads to a good or righteous life rather than to evil and death is 
already present in Proverbs. This universal wisdom is also considered Torah in Ben Sira. 
But it is understood to be rooted in revelation and is then cast in historical terms and 
made the province of Israel. 

Noteworthy is the limited amount of attention that the actual stipulations of biblical 
law as expressed in the books of the Pentateuch receive in Ben Sira. That Torah became 
(or was) an important concept in the second century BCE is apparent from its usage cen- 
tral to the narratives of 1 and 2 Maccabees.” But the careful literary analysis of Borchardt 
also demonstrates that “the Torah was not universally recognized and not universally 
applicable to all even in the Judean heyday of the Hasmonean period"? Torah is dem- 
onstrated as central to some of the earlier versions ofthe text, particularly as a symbol of 
the Hasmonaeans' devotion to God in the initial account and as a basis for critiques of 
Hasmonaean rule in later versions. The idea of Torah was central, its content ambiguous 
in some instances, and its role as authoritative not necessarily accepted by all Jews. 
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WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


This Greek composition, also known as the book of Wisdom in the Latin texts whose 
place of origin is not specified in the text, is to be considered a part of the Graeco-Jewish 
literary production of Alexandria.” Its extended treatment of the Exodus story in Wis 
10-19 suggests this possibility, as does the attention to animal worship in Wis 12:23-27. 
Similarities to the ideas found in the writings of Philo of Alexandria can also be identi- 
fied. Connections with the available remnants of the vast corpus of Alexandrian Jewish 
literature are apparent, including works by Pseudo-Aristeas, the testament of Orpheus, 
Aristobulus, Demetrius, Artapanus, Ezekiel the Tragedian, the third Sybilline Oracle, 
and з Maccabees.’ In the first century BCE, Egypt was the country that contained the 
highest population of Jews in the world, with Philo proposing a population of one mil- 
lion.”° While presumably exaggerated, Alexandria contained the highest Jewish popula- 
tion of any city in the Hellenistic world of the time. After the Roman conquest of Egypt 
in 30 BCE, it continued to be identified as a Greek city even after being annexed by Rome, 
hence the resulting Graeco-Jewish literary production spanning at least three centuries. 
The position of Jews in Alexandria changed with the Roman annexation and the direct 
imposition of Roman rule.?" The conflicts came to a head in 38 СЕ when Greek opposi- 
tion to theJews mocked the newly appointed King Herod Agrippa I upon his visit to the 
city and the appointed prefect Flaccus rescinded the special privileges still held by Jews. 
Winston dates the composition of Wisdom of Solomon to this time period suggesting 
that the “ferocious passion" evident іп the apocalypse of Wis 5:16-23 fits the desperate 
historical situation of that time.” Whether such a definitive identification for the origin 
of the composition is possible has been questioned.” 

Ап explicit identification of wisdom with Torah is not found in the Wisdom of 
Solomon. However, the role of sophia is central to the work.?? References to nomos аге 
not as frequent, with only four that can with some degree of certainty be attributed to 
the law of Moses.?' An evaluation of this role requires some understanding of the struc- 
ture of the work, usually understood to be in three sections. The identification by 
Goering of transitional chapters along with the three major sections contributes to 
greater comprehension of the unity of the work: Book of Eschatology (1-5), transitional 
chapter (6), Book of Wisdom (7-9), transitional chapter (10), Book of History (11219)? 
Noteworthy also is the observation of Winston that the work is comprised of a "subtle 
blending of heterogeneous conceptions,” so that “much in our interpretation will ulti- 
mately depend on what we sense to be the general drift of his thought and the special 
ambience in which it was formed"? 

Тһе hypostatization of wisdom is a notable feature characterizing the "general drift" 
in the thought of the Wisdom of Solomon. The figure of Lady Wisdom along with other 
images of divine activity is identified in the first chapter associated with a delineation of 
the importance and destiny of the righteous and the wicked. The consequences of this 
binary are explored in the Book of Eschatology. Wisdom moves to center stage in 
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chapter 6 and pursuit of her by the unnamed Solomon is the subject of the Book of 
Wisdom.” She is essential for kings, so that they recognize that their rule is given by 
God and should be carried out in the pursuit of wisdom. The foundation of wisdom in 
the scribal classes serving the aristocracy and bureaucracy of the state is widely accepted 
in contemporary biblical scholarship. 

The portrayal of wisdom as an emanation of God’s glory begins at this point and con- 
tinues in the subsequent chapters. This portrayal, reflecting Neopythagorean influence, 
a feature even more prominent in the Alexandrian writer Philo, is an integral part of the 
depiction of the pursuit of wisdom central to this text. In contrast to the omnipresent 
use of the term logos in Philo, sophos remains the major term in this text: “For... (wis- 
dom) is a pure emanation of the glory of the Almighty;...she is a reflection of eternal 
light, a spotless mirror of the working of God, and an image of his goodness??? Within 
the traditions of the Hebrew Bible, glory is one of the descriptors applied to the presence 
of the divine, already evident in the Exodus narrative.”° Prominent in Ezek 1, this figure 
of glory is evident in the apocalyptic literature of the Second Temple era in Dan 7:13-14 
and central to the vision of 1 En 14:8-23. In these post-biblical developments being right- 
eous has a correlation with the acquisition of wisdom. While perhaps it could be argued 
that it is universally available, such is not the demonstrated interest evident within the 
emphasis on the righteous within these texts. Also present is an emphasis on the pursuit 
of wisdom, the foundation of the righteousness by which kings should rule (6:1—11). It is 
sent from the throne of glory to make a righteous rule possible (7-9). 

Wisdoms role in history, specifically the history of Israel, is the topic of the third and 
final section. Here wisdoms part in creation is integrated into a description of her place 
in history, moving from Adam the first man to Joseph in Egypt and the Exodus. In con- 
cert with the binary of the opening chapters of the composition, particular attention to 
the Egyptians, the Canaanites, and those engaged in other forms of idolatry are charac- 
terized as the antithesis of a people formed by wisdom as an entry to knowledge of and 
communication with God. Just as in the act of creation wisdom has a direct role: ^wis- 
dom delivered (Israel) from a nation of oppressors" (Wis 10:15). 

The most explicit reference to the Mosaic law is found in Wis 18:4: ^For their enemies 
deserved to be deprived of light and imprisoned in darkness, those who had kept your 
children imprisoned, through whom the imperishable light ofthe law was to be given to 
the world.” The binary of light and darkness provides the framework for the story of the 
conflict between the holy ones and the Egyptians. Here in the midst of the conflict, not 
after the completion of the exit from Egypt as in Exodus, the law is given not only to 
Israel butto the world. However, the universal aspect of18:6 does not mean that it should 
simply be understood to be a reference to natural law. Rather than understanding the 
Mosaic law to be an incarnation of natural law, and hence universal, the author is assert- 
ing that the Mosaic law does not contradict natural law (i.e., the universal values that are 
the foundation of Hellenistic culture)?" Of significance is the starting point that the 
work is addressed to Jewish readers in Alexandria, thereby permitting an assumption of 
some connection with Mosaic law when advancing the address of the composition to 
kings and rulers.** 
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OTHER TRADITIONS IN 
SECOND TEMPLE LITERATURE 


An examination of the significance of the role of Torah in Second Temple literature 
requires the viewpoint of a wider lens that encompasses other forms of authoritative 
revelation beyond those already examined. This wider lens includes noting related 
trends that appear in other literature not usually connected with a wisdom tradition. Of 
significance is the relationship between wisdom and apocalyptic literature, with 1 Enoch 
as an important and influential example.*” Without any reference to Torah, 1 Enoch 
deals with the origin of evil, gives a good deal of attention to justice and righteousness, 
and roots its perceptions about the nature of human existence in descriptions of cre- 
ation and the cosmos. With at least the Book of the Watchers and the Astronomical 
Book dated to the third century BCE, this work is either a contemporary of or precedes 
the Hebrew Ben Sira. Nickelsburg and others have for good reason described the 
authoritative claims it makes as “revealed wisdom” with Enoch as the recipient and vehi- 
cle for transmission." Opening with a theophany, the author of this introduction has 
rooted the revelation in an announcement of judgement and observation of creation 
(1 En 1:1-5:7). The introduction concludes with the announcement that this is wisdom: 
"Then wisdom will be given to all the chosen; and they will all live, and they will sin no 
more through godlessness or pride. In the enlightened man there will belight, and in the 
wise man, understanding.’*' The heading in 1 En 14:1 is “The Book ofthe Words of Truth 
and the Reprimand ofthe Watchers Who Were From of Old? What follows is a record of 
the words that Enoch is empowered to say as a result of his visions. The vision of his 
ascent in 1 En 14:8-16:4 provides the validation for the authenticity of all that he says, in 
this case about the fate of the watchers and, by implication, of the world." Wisdom is the 
result of revelation; however, it is not referred to as Torah. 

А different basis for authoritative revelation is evident in Instruction and Mysteries. 
At least eight copies of Instruction have been identified among the Qumran fragments 
and its date of composition is considered to be in the second century BCE, many dating it 
to the first half of that century.” The closely related composition Mysteries is extant in at 
least three copies, with a fourth the subject of some debate.** The basis of the wisdom 
available in both compositions is to be found in the mystery of existence: "Search the 
mystery of existence and gain understanding in all the ways of truth.’“ Its comprehen- 
sive nature is established at the outset: "Consider the mystery of existence and the deeds 
of old, for what was and what will be with them...forever...for what is and for what will 
be with them...in all... every deed.’*° With this knowledge the reader/hearer/adherent 
knows how to live: “You will know truth and perversity, wisdom and #оПу”* and “then 
you will know the difference between the [go]od and [evil according] to [their] deeds.’** 
While the results of this knowledge are apparent upon observation, it becomes available 
to the seeker through revelation: “that God uncovered the ear of those who understand 
through the mystery of existence??? The starting point and ultimate interpretative 
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authority for the revelation rests with the mystery of existence. As in the case of Enoch, 
no reference to the authority of the Torah is evident.?? 

This composition is centered on the understanding that knowledge is a mystery and 
the question is the manner in which it is appropriated. Attempts to establish a text or a 
defined body of knowledge that is designated by the mystery of existence are misguided. 
The development of the worldview and way of life envisioned in these compositions 
necessitates being included among the group who understands, the addressees of the 
compositions.?' Noteworthy is the absence of terminology characteristic of the sectar- 
ian social structure found in copies of the Community Rule and the Damascus 
Document. While most scholars of Instruction including myself have used this absence 
as evidence of its non-sectarian character, more attention to the social structure implied 
in its rhetorical composition suggests some re-evaluation. The distinction between the 
“spiritual people” and the “people of flesh” represents a real affiliation on the part of the 
former, also described as mebynyn in the plural, “sons of his truth,” and men of favor." 
The required separation from the rest of humankind suggests a sectarian worldview, 
adherence to which was necessary to attain wisdom.*? 


SECTARIAN EXPRESSIONS OF WISDOM 


Fundamental to the sectarian viewpoint found in the texts that show evidence of such an 
orientation and social structure is the recognition that group membership is a prerequi- 
site for those who wish “to understand” and “to know.’** While the term hokmah is 
notably absent from these texts, its cognates are central to the fundamental ideology and 
rhetoric employed therein. In earlier research I examined the manner in which key 
terms of the sapiential tradition, da‘at (knowledge), “етегі (truth), sekel (insight), and 
binah (understanding) were utilized throughout Instruction and Mysteries and then 
become central in some of the sectarian texts to designate the central role of wisdom and 
its cognates to sectarian identity and life." For example, within 1QS (Community Rule), 
“truth” represents a pattern of action that is neither a particular reflection of Torah nor 
simply a set of rules.?? It is the sectarian lock on truth that constitutes the particular 
viewpoint encompassed by this term in this composition and that provides the context 
for the “practice” or “pattern of action" that is advocated." Zahn has demonstrated the 
manner in which the S and D texts “present themselves as authoritative by virtue of their 
relationship to a previous text already regarded as authoritative??? This authoritative 
stance is advanced within the context of hidden knowledge available only to the mem- 
bers of the sect. Utilized in this authorization of their practices is the law of Moses, 
pointing to the covenant and the legislation associated with the revelation at Sinai. But 
the content is not limited to or defined by Pentateuchal legislation.?? Initiates take an 
oath to return to the law of Moses.° Included therein is the communal legislation of the 
S and D texts. In the view of these sects, wisdom is their exclusive provenance. While 
authority for communal legislation governing both individual and communal behavior 
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is grounded in the law of Moses, its context is determined by the mysteries that are made 
available by membership in the sect. The law of Moses is based in the revelation of the 
mystery rather than being its source. 


CONCLUSION 


The order of the world, both its physical manifestations and human civilization, is fun- 
damental to those books of the Hebrew Bible who have a stated interest in wisdom, its 
value and its pursuit. An understanding of this order provides the knowledge necessary 
to live a good life. It is not possible to identify a distinct literary type that can be called 
wisdom literature, or that permits the development of a description or definition of a 
genre bearing that title. There is a certain awe present in this outlook on the created 
world that finds expression in the phrase, “fear of the Lord.” As a result, it is more useful 
to follow the trajectory of the three works designated as such in the Hebrew Bible to 
determine what happens with wisdom in the literature of the Second Temple era. 

In the second half of the Second Temple period, wisdom is more narrowly defined 
and is no longer the result of observation but rather revelation. This development finds 
expression in a variety of ways in remarkably disparate compositions. In Ben Sira wis- 
dom is correlated with Torah, even though that term is not a simplistic designation that 
yields easy definition. It rather is the center of a way of life that provides a guide for the 
Jewish scribe, in the liminal category of retainer in the Hellenistic social structure, to 
both function in and give advice to the aristocracy whose fortunes rely on negotiating 
their place in the Hellenistic world and who also have responsibility for mediating on 
behalf of the welfare of the Jewish people. Its authoritative nature is consolidated in the 
designation of this as Torah, claiming the mantel of revelation for itself. After the origi- 
nal Hebrew composition was complete the decrees and actions of Antiochus IV forced a 
certain level of self-definition on the Jews of Palestine, which is then used by the 
Hasmonaeans to consolidate first their claims to the high priesthood and then their 
political dynasty. 

In the Alexandrian composition Wisdom of Solomon we do not find the same overt 
correlation of wisdom and Torah. However, the definition of wisdom in a binary frame- 
work that makes an explicit connection between its role in creation and in Israelite his- 
tory suggests a similar orientation. The work is characterized by the hypostatization of 
wisdom, whose pursuit is central to the composition. This image is enhanced by its char- 
acterization as the emanation of the glory of God, similar to its use in the Sinai event, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel and 1 Enoch, however also reflecting Neopythagorean tendencies in its 
description. While it is not named Torah, its portrayal in mediating and revelatory terms 
within the context of Egypt and Sinai points to that connection throughout the work. 

The omission of Torah from 1 Enoch suggests some similarity in orientation to 
Instruction and Mysteries. These two compositions are evidence of the continuation of a 
wisdom trajectory contemporary with or more likely after the composition of Ben Sira 
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that does not center оп a correlation with Torah but points to creation and the cosmos as 
the source of wisdom, but the medium of acquisition is revelation. An understanding of 
the cosmos and the universe is not based upon observation but rather is the object of reve- 
lation, as is the consequent ethic that is passed on to the student. Similarities to the role of 
wisdom and knowledge in apocalyptic literature can be identified in these compositions. 

The continuation of the wisdom trajectory is apparent in the cognate terms for wis- 
dom utilized in the texts from the Qumran collection that have been explicitly identified 
as sectarian. In these texts, adherence to the nwm nmn is highlighted in the covenantal 
oaths required of all members; however, the requirements associated with that oath 
appear to be sectarian regulations rather than biblical law known to us from the 
Pentateuch. What is of great significance in these compositions is the absolute require- 
ment that wisdom and knowledge rest only with the sectarian adherents, in some cases 
designated as the sons of light, and is not available to the sons of darkness. The latter is 
identified as coming to a bad end, albeit not understanding that this will be their fate. 
There are other Qumran texts that do not fall into this category that would require fur- 
ther discussion. The centrality of Torah in two wisdom texts not explicitly associated 
with Instruction and Mysteries is 4Q185 (Sapiential Admonitions B) and 4Qs25 
(Beatitudes). They require further study within the framework of this analysis. 

It is possible to get a glimpse of the diversity of Second Temple Jewish viewpoints by 
examining the approaches to wisdom evident in its literary production. The ambiguity 
inherent in the identification of wisdom texts necessitates what may appear to be some- 
what arbitrary decisions about their identification. However, the ambiguity arises 
because of the ubiquitous nature of wisdom and cognate terminology in Second Temple 
literature. The identification of one trajectory is an attempt to describe and evaluate cer- 
tain trends that are apparent in the literature without being able to make the claim that 
such an attempt is exhaustive. On the basis of the evidence available in the trajectory 
identified in the previous analysis, Ben Sira and Wisdom of Solomon make the closest 
correlations between wisdom and Torah. While not providing evidence that the Torah 
was valued primarily as a collection of Pentateuchal law, it is apparent why these two 
compositions were valued by Jewish writers for whom this became the case. 
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JEREMY CORLEY 


THE Book of Ben Sira (also known as Sirach or Ecclesiasticus) offers an extensive snap- 
shot of the religious and secular life of some temple circles within Jerusalem in the early 
second century BcE. The author provides a theological synthesis, combining creation 
and history, law and wisdom, Jewish tradition and selected elements of Greek thinking. 
Whereas much of the Book of Proverbs consists of seemingly unconnected aphorisms, 
Ben Sira generally gathers his sayings into thematic units dealing with specific topics, 
such as the gift of wisdom (1:1-10), the fear of God (1:11-30), divine testing (2:1-18), and 
honoring parents (3:1-16). 

Ben Sira is the first named Hebrew wisdom author (apart from Solomon), the first 
Hebrew sage to make the Jerusalem temple central, and the first known Hebrew wisdom 
writer to draw extensively on Israelite history. His Hebrew book of instruction is situ- 
ated a few years after Qoheleth and almost contemporary with the great Qumran wis- 
dom text (4QInstruction). Moreover, the book gives rich information about the social 
life of the people of Jerusalem about two hundred years before Jesus of Nazareth, men- 
tioning farmers and physicians, priests and paupers, scribes and slaves, merchants and 
traders. In addition to its value for our understanding of early Judaism, Ben Sira’s work 
also serves as background to the New Testament (NT), because its ethic of social justice 
has echoes in Matthew’s Gospel and the Letter of James, while other NT texts apply the 
books figure of personified Wisdom to Christ. 

Because the original book was not included in the rabbinic canon, Hebrew copies of it 
were generally lost, though quotations survived in the Talmud. However, from 1896 
onward, six different medieval manuscripts in Hebrew were rediscovered in the Genizah 
(storeroom) of the Old Cairo synagogue. Early Greek, Latin, and Syriac Bibles included 
translations of the book, and many church fathers accepted the book as canonical (e.g., 
John Chrysostom and Augustine), although some expressed the view that it was non- 
canonical but suitable for pious reading (e.g., Jerome). Following the Reformation, the 
book was rejected from Protestant biblical canons, but the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Orthodox Churches have accepted it as scriptural. 
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Since the Second World War, three Hebrew manuscripts from the Dead Sea area have 
been discovered: the Masada scroll (early first century BCE, containing parts of Sirach 
39-44), 2018 (late first century BCE, with verses from Sirach 6), and 1105 (the early 
first-century CE Psalms scroll, including part of Sirach 51). The manuscript situation is 
somewhat comparable to Qoheleth, where the earliest surviving сору, 4QQoh* (= 40109, 
mid-second century BCE), is perhaps a century or so after the original composition. 
Although about two-thirds of the Hebrew text of Ben Sira is attested, there are often sig- 
nificant divergences between various passages in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
text forms. The complex textual development of Ben Sira is connected with its disputed 
reception history. 


AUTHOR, DATE, AND TEXT 


While the Genizah manuscript B calls the book “the Wisdom of Simeon son of Jeshua 
son of Eleazar son of Sira,” the common Hebrew title for the work is “the Book of Ben 
Sira” (|. Ber. 7:2; b. Sanh. 100b). Greek uncial manuscripts such as Sinaiticus and 
Vaticanus supply the name “the Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach? Since the rabbis did not 
consider the book as canonical (j. Sanh. 10:1; b. Sanh. 28a), some Latin Church Fathers 
suchas Augustine called it Liber Ecclesiasticus (“the church book”)—not to be confused 
with the briefer canonical wisdom book named Ecclesiastes or Qoheleth. Because the 
Greek translation names the author as Jesus son of Sirach (50:27), his Hebrew name is 
usually thought to be Jeshua Ben Sira, with the first name Simeon in the Genizah 
Hebrew (50:27; 51:30) arising from confusion with the high priest Simeon (50:1). Ben 
Sira presumably composed the poem celebrating the high priest Simeon II (50:1-24) 
after his death around 196 BCE since it includes phrases such as “in his days” (50:3). 
Probably the Hebrew book originated between 195-175 BCE. 

Ihe year 175 BCE is likely the latest possible date for the book, because Ben Sira makes 
no direct mention of the religious disturbances (1 Macc 1:10-64) ensuing from the acces- 
sion of the Seleucid king Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164 BCE), the persecutor of the 
Jews. Although the nationalistic prayer (Sir 36:1-22) is sometimes viewed as a later 
insertion, it fits the context of the eastern Mediterranean after the Battle of Magnesia 
(190 BCE), when the Romans defeated the Seleucids. Although Antiochus III had previ- 
ously reduced taxation on Jerusalem around 200 BCE (Josephus, A.J. 12.3.3 $138-146), 
the Seleucid overlords levied further taxes after the Roman-imposed Peace of Apamea 
(188 все). The distressed national prayer, in the context of a concern for poor widows 
(Sir 35:17-19), fits a time when the Seleucids were seeking to finance their debts toward 
Rome by raiding the deposits of widows lodged at the Jerusalem temple, as in the attack 
by Heliodorus mentioned in 2 Macc 3:13-34. Dating the original book’s composition 
between 195-175 BCE also fits what the author’s grandson says in the prologue to his 
Greek translation, made in the late second century все: “In the thirty-eighth year of 
King Euergetes [= 132 BCE] I reached Egypt and stayed for a time” (Prologue 27-28). 
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If Ben Sira lived around 250-175 ВСЕ, he would be roughly contemporary with the 
Carthaginian general Hannibal (247-182 BCE) and the Seleucid king Antiochus ІП 
(born ca. 242; reigned 222-187 BCE), father of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. During the sages 
earlier life Hannibal led the Carthaginian army across Gaul and over the Alps so as to 
attack Rome (ca. 218 BCE), while in his later life the bilingual Rosetta stone was written 
in Egypt using three scripts (ca. 196 BCE). In his youth he was contemporary with two 
Stoic philosophers, Cleanthes (d. ca. 232 BCE) and Chrysippus (d. ca. 206 BCE), whose 
views on divine providence he sometimes echoes. 

Ben Sira composed his book in Jerusalem—the city where he describes wisdom com- 
ing to dwell (24:10-11). After mentioning repairs to the temple and city walls under the 
high priest Simeon II (50:1-4), the sage provides a detailed depiction of the temple serv- 
ice (50:5-21). When he refers to his “house of instruction” (51:23), he is probably speak- 
ing of his educational establishment in Jerusalem. It is possible that he was one of the 
“scribes of the temple” mentioned in the decree of Antiochus III quoted by Josephus 
(A.J. 12.3.3 5142). Doubtless we can interpret the description of the scribe in 39:1-11 as a 
self-portrait of the author. While the Praise of the Ancestors celebrates priestly figures 
(Aaron, Phinehas, Simeon IT), it is unclear if Ben Sira himself was a priest. Since he men- 
tions having traveled widely (34:9-13), he may sometimes have served as a diplomat 
(39:4). These indications within the book suggest the author's social location as a retainer 
within the Jerusalem temple state. 

Speaking to a young male audience (9:1-9; 36:26-31), he often addresses them indi- 
vidually as “my child” (e.g., Sir 3:12, 17), following the wisdom tradition (Prov 1:10; 2:1). 
Unlike various manual workers (Sir 38:24-34), his students had the leisure time to study, 
and he sought to educate them to become leaders of Israelite society, then under the 
overall control of the Hellenistic rulers. Although some were training to be temple 
scribes (38:34-39:1), others were aspiring to be judges or administrators (7:6; 8:8). He 
encourages their studies by noting that a wise civil servant can attain a position of serv- 
ice before monarchs (11:1; 39:4). He also expects some of his students to travel, perhaps 
in a diplomatic role, as he himself had travelled (34:12; 39:4). In addition, he presumes 
that a student could soon have servants and cattle, as well as a wife and children (7:19-26). 
Most of his students were wealthy enough to offer temple sacrifices (7:31) and to enjoy 
banquets (31:12-32:13), but he summons them to care for the needy (4:1-10) and cautions 
them against the relentless quest for riches (31:5-7). 

Asa sage within the Hellenistic cultural world, Ben Sira had awareness of some Greek 
writers, not only the Stoic philosophers but also poets such as Theognis and orators such 
as Isocrates. Because of the shared genre of gnomic poetry, the closest parallels in Greek 
literature are with the elegiac verse of the sixth-century BCE poet Theognis. Shared 
themes include the divine determination of good or bad fortune (Sir 11:10-19; Theognis 
165-172; 585-590); the call to enjoy the good things of life (Sir 14:16; Theognis 1070 А-В); 
and the need to show forgiveness (Sir 10:6; 28:2-3; Theognis 325-326). From the fourth 
century BCE, there are also significant parallels with Isocrates First Oration (“To 
Demonicus”), a key text outlining many of the values of Greek education (paideia). 
While Isocrates (1.16) teaches: “Fear the gods, honor your parents, respect your 
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friends, obey the laws,’ Ben Siras seventh chapter has comparable advice (Sir 7:7, 18, 27, 
31). Sometimes Ben Sira echoes both Theognis and Isocrates. When Sir 12:1-7 offers the 
advice to show kindness toward good persons but not toward the bad, it echoes the 
teaching of Theognis (105-108) and Isocrates (1.29). By esteeming justice more than 
wealth, Sir 31:8-9 resembles both Theognis 145-148 and Isocrates 1.38. When Sir 6:7 
states that a real friend is known only when put to the test, it echoes Theognis 415-418 
and Isocrates 1.25. The notion of reciprocity found in Sir 30:6, demanding kindness to 
friends but vengeance toward enemies, resembles ideas in Theognis 869-872 and 
Isocrates 1.26. 

Within Christian Europe, the book became known through the Greek translation, 
made by the author's grandson near the end ofthe second century BCE, and then through 
the subsequent translation into Latin. The Greek prologue specifies the location of the 
earliest translation as Egypt, likely the city of Alexandria, and suggests a dating after 
132 BCE—probably shortly after 117 ВСЕ. Because no Hebrew text survives for about one- 
third of the book (including most of Sir 16:27-30:10), and because the surviving passages 
include many corruptions, the Greek version is usually regarded as the best textual wit- 
ness for the book, although the Syriac translation is also important. Whereas the great 
uncial manuscripts contain a version of the original book (Greek-I), many of the subse- 
quent copies record an expanded form of the text (Greek-II), attesting developments in 
the reading of the book within Christianity, sometimes on the basis of Jewish interpreta- 
tion. Thus, Sir 1:5 and 1:7 are absent from Codex Vaticanus and Sinaiticus but found in 
later manuscripts, and hence the NRSV relegates them to footnotes, because they do not 
derive from the original author. All the Greek manuscripts of Sirach disrupt the sense by 
switching 30:25-33:16a with 33:16b-36:13, but the NRSV restores the correct sequence, 
attested in the Hebrew, Syriac, and Latin forms of the book. 

As far as possible, this article makes use of the Hebrew text, even though most Bible 
translations (e.g., NRSV) tend to render the Greek version. When the author's grandson 
translated the book near the end of the second century все, he made a few updates or 
adaptations. For instance, the final Hebrew verses of the praise of the Zadokite high 
priest Simeon II refer to the eternal covenant with Phinehas (cf. Num 25:12-13; 1 Macc 
2:54), promising the continuation of Simeons line: “May he give you [plural] wisdom of 
heart, and may there be peace among you. May his loyalty toward Simeon be confirmed, 
and may he establish for him the covenant of Phinehas, which will not be cut off for him, 
or for his descendants like the days of heaven” (50:23-24 Hebrew). But by the late second 
century, Simeon’s priestly line had ended when his son Onias III was murdered and his 
other son Jason was overthrown (2 Macc 4:34-36), and the Maccabean John Hyrcanus 
(d. 104 BCE) had subsequently become both high priest and civil ruler. Hence the grand- 
son adapted the final doxology: “May he give us joyfulness of heart, and may there be 
peace in our days in Israel, as in the days of old. May he entrust with us his mercy, and in 
our days may he redeem us!” (50:23-24 Greek). 

Some other changes arose from a desire of translators or copyists to add references to 
life after death, even though the Hebrew original of the book has no clear expectation ofan 
afterlife (Sir 10:11; 14:16; 38:20-23). Thus, the Hebrew text of 7:17 speaks of the decay of a 
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human corpse buried in the ground after death: “The expectation of mortals is worms.” 
But to supply a reference to post-mortem punishment, the Greek version makes a different 
statement: “The punishment of the ungodly is fire апа worms" (cf. Jdt 16:17; Mark 9:48). In 
addition, some literary features were lost in the translation from Hebrew to Greek. For 
instance, the Greek version of the Praise of the Ancestors loses the Hebraic wordplay on 
“Hezekiah, a name that includes a Hebrew root meaning "strengthen" (48:17). 


THEOLOGY OF WISDOM AND 
CREATION, THEODICY, AND DEATH 


Тһе book's theme appears in the very first verse (Sir 1:1), enunciating the Israelite belief 
that God is the source of all wisdom. Because wisdom means life (Prov 8:35; Sir 4:12), the 
Genizah Hebrew text of Sir 22:11 declares: "Over a dead person it is necessary to weep, 
for his light has ceased, but over a fool itis necessary to weep, for his understanding has 
ceased.” At the heart of Ben Siras book, we find a thirty-six-line wisdom poem (Sir 241-34), 
sharing many features with the thirty-six-verse sapiential instruction in Prov 8:1-36. 
Lady Wisdoms first-person speech in Sir 24:3-22 echoes the style of her first-person 
declaration in Prov 8:4-36, with her presence at the origin of creation being affirmed in 
Prov 8:22-31 and Sir 24:3-6. Ben Siras work concludes with an alphabetic wisdom poem 
(Sir 51:13-30), matching the alphabetic praise of the valuable woman at the end of the 
Book of Proverbs (Prov 3110-31). Thus, Ben Sira finishes his book by presenting Lady 
Wisdom as the object of love, whom his young male students should seek. 

Several scholars have proposed that key sapiential poems play a role in structuring 
Ben Siras book. The opening poem on the gift of insight (1:1-10) sets the tone for Part I, 
on understanding wisdom (11-420). A passage on the hardships of gaining education 
(4:11-19) introduces Part II, which reflects on using wisdom in one's personal life 
(4:11-6:17). Part III, dealing with the necessity of applying prudence in ones social 
life (6:18-14:19), begins with a poem on the way to gain honor through learning wisdom 
(6:18-37). Another poem on the search for wisdom (14:20-15:10) introduces Part IV, a 
longer section addressing the need to apply insight to speech and thought (14:20-23:27). 
Тһе books greatest sapiential poem, describing how wisdom came to dwell in Jerusalem 
(24:1-34), introduces Part V, outlining ways to act wisely in household life (24:1-32:13). 
Thereafter, Part VI, concerned with using wisdom to make good decisions (32:14-38:23), 
begins with a poem on receiving God's wise guidance (32:14-33:18). Part VII, outlining 
how to demonstrate the results of wisdom (38:24-43:33), opens with a poem comparing 
the scribal sage with manual workers (38:24-39:12). An introduction celebrating the 
wisdom of devout ancestors (44:1-15) introduces Part VIII, praising specific predeces- 
sors from Israelite history who acted wisely in their lives (44:1-50:24). The book closes 
with appendices (50:25-51:30), concluded by a personal wisdom poem, using poetic 
imagery to describe how the sage acquired his own learning (51:13-30). 
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In fact, Ben Sira’s entire educational project is based on the human search for wisdom. 
If all understanding comes from God (1:1), those who love him are best placed to receive 
this gift (1:10). The discipline of gaining Wisdom is an arduous process, because she will 
test her students (4:17), only revealing her secrets to those who are faithful to her (4:18-19). 
Indeed, fools will consider disciplined learning as a heavy burden to be thrown aside 
(6:20-21), but for those who persevere, Wisdom’s yoke will become a gold adornment, 
and her bonds will become a violet thread (6:29-31). Similarly, in the book’s final poem, 
Ben Sira invites the students of wisdom: “Bring your neck under her yoke, and let your 
soul bear her burden” (51:26), because as he testifies: “I have inclined my ear a little, but 
have found much instruction” (51:16). 

A distinctive feature of Ben Sira’s theology is his linkage (as a theological triad) of 
wisdom, Law, and fear of God. For the sage, mere knowledge without right conduct is 
not real wisdom: “The knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom, nor is there prudence 
in the counsel of sinners” (19:22). Rather, in his view, the truly wise person obeys the 
Torah and is God-fearing (33:1-2). He starts from the aphorism that wisdom begins 
with the fear of the Lord (Prov 1:7; Sir 1:14), and so anyone seeking education needs to 
respect the world’s Creator who gives wisdom. Like Prov 22:4, Sir 1:11-12 teaches that 
fearing God leads to a long and happy life. Fear of God also includes keeping the divine 
commands, since the Mosaic Law teaches Israel what God requires: “То fear the Lord 
your God...and to keep the commandments of the Lord your God" (Deut 10:12-13; cf. 
Qoh 12:13). Moreover, as Moses tells the people, Israel's wisdom will be evident if they 
obey the divine laws: “You must observe them diligently, for this will show your wis- 
dom and discernment to the peoples" (Deut 4:6). Hence, Ben Sira asserts: "The whole 
of wisdom is fear of the Lord, and in all wisdom there is the fulfilment of the law" (Sir 
19:20). Ben Sira seems to equate wisdom with the Torah (24:23) or, more precisely, 
views the Torah as embodying divine wisdom. 

Ben Sira follows Psalm 136 and Neh 9:6-37 in speaking ofthe creation and then God's 
saving actions within Israel's history, because his artistic poem on God's wonders in cre- 
ation (42:15-43:33) immediately precedes his celebration of the Israelite ancestors from 
the Genesis patriarchs to recent heroes of faith (44:1-50:24). In another poem, the sage 
describes God as Maker of the heavenly realm (16:26-28), then the animals (16:29-30), 
and finally humanity (17:1-4). Echoing the Garden of Eden story, he states: "Ihe Lord 
created human beings out of earth" (Sir 17:1), and he also imitates Gen 1:27-28 when he 
declares that God “made them in his own image" (Sir 17:3). Building on Gen 1:31, a fur- 
ther poem on creation (Sir 39:12-35) teaches: “All the works of the Lord are good, and he 
will supply every need in its time” (Sir 39:33). 

Ben Siras view of the purposefulness of God's creation has echoes of Stoic ideas, as 
seen in the Hymn to Zeus composed by the philosopher Cleanthes. Discussing the 
orderly movement of the heavenly bodies, Sir 16:27-28 teaches: “He arranged forever his 
works, and their rulings for their generations.... Each one does not oppress its neigh- 
bour, and forever they shall not disobey his utterance.” Similarly, Cleanthes’ Hymn to 
Zeus declares: “This whole universe, spinning round the earth, truly obeys you wherever 
you lead, and is readily ruled by you” (vv. 7-8). Furthermore, both texts regard human 
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beings as having a likeness to the Deity despite their earthly and mortal nature. In a 
comparable fashion to Sir 17:3, Cleanthes’ hymn (according to a common interpreta- 
tion) says: “We have our origin in you, bearing a likeness to God—we, alone of all that 
live and move as mortal creatures on earth” (vv. 4-5). 

A constant problem for anyone believing in a good God is the existence of evil and 
suffering. Ben Sira’s contribution to the theological debate is his teaching on balanced 
opposite pairs: “Good is the opposite of evil, and life the opposite of death; so the sinner 
is the opposite of the godly. Look at all the works of the Most High; they come in pairs, 
one the opposite of the other” (Sir 33:14-15; cf. 42:24-25). This perspective resembles 
the teaching the Stoic philosopher Chrysippus: “There is absolutely nothing more fool- 
ish than those who think that there could have been goods without the coexistence of 
evils. For since goods are opposite to evils, the two must necessarily exist in opposition 
to each other” (On Providence 4). Such a solution to the problem of theodicy seems to 
follow Isa 45:7 in making God the source of physical evil as well as good, although Sir 
15:11-12 denies that God is the origin of moral evil. Ben Sira adds another idea: “From 
the beginning good things were created for the good, but for sinners good things and 
bad. The basic necessities of life... are good for the godly, but for sinners they turn into 
evils” (Sir 39:25-27). 

In line with the Deuteronomic theology of retribution (Deut 30:15-20), Ben Sira 
agrees with the Book of Proverbs that God will reward the righteous (Prov 11:18; Sir 
16:14), and hence, obeying God brings its own recompense (Prov 19:16; Sir 32:24). 
Accordingly, performing kindness to others benefits oneself, whereas malicious action 
harms its practitioners (Prov 11:17; Sir 7:1-2). Indeed, Sir 27:25-27 reiterates the earlier 
proverb about antisocial behavior recoiling on its doers: “One who digs a pit will fall into 
it, and one who rolls a stone—on him will it return” (Prov 26:27). Even if retribution is 
not immediate, God will eventually punish an evildoer (Prov 24:12; Sir 35:24). 

In a contrast with later Christian theology (Rom 5:12-21), Adam’s sin plays a less 
direct role as an explanation for human mortality within Ben Siras perspective. If 
human beings are mortal, it is because God has given them “а fixed number of days" 
(17:2), although Sir 17:1 echoes Gen 3:19 in mentioning their final return to the earth. 
Moreover, when death is portrayed as "the Lord's decree for all flesh" (41:4), there may 
bean allusion to Adams punishment (Gen 2:17; 3:19). In addition, Sir 25:24 refers to the 
sin of Eve, bringing death to humankind. Interestingly, however, the Hebrew of Sir 40:1 
re-applies the phrase “mother of everyone living" from Eve (Gen 3:20) to mother earth 
(cf. Job 1:21). 

Since death is the common fate of humanity (Sir 8:7; 14:18-19; 38:21-22), it seems like 
something natural for us: “АП flesh will wear out like a garment and the age-old statute 
is: “They shall indeed expire” (Sir 14:17). By mentioning a fixed number of days for 
human life, Sir 17:2 presents death as something that human beings need not fear. To be 
sure, Sir 41:1-2 recognizes the ambiguity of death, which is unwelcome to the healthy 
but often desired by those whose strength is failing. Ben Sira teaches: “Do not be afraid 
of death, the statute for you” (Sir 41:3). Such a view contrasts sharply with the teaching 
of Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics: “The most terrible thing of all is death” 
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(Eth. Nic. 3.3.6 $1115a). However, Ben Siras theology of a limited human lifespan is in line 
with a Stoic view of divine providence in the ordering of the world, according to the phi- 
losopher Chrysippus (SVF 2.937). Ben Sira’s view is that if death exists іп the world, it 
must somehow be part of the divine arrangement of the cosmos. 

Within the Hebrew text of Ben Sira, several passages suggest that the sage followed 
the older biblical tradition (Job 14:7-12; Qoh 3:19-21; Ps 115:17), whereby human beings 
await a shadowy existence in Sheol after death (Sir 38:21; 41:4). In his perspective, the 
netherworld offers no possibility either for enjoyment or for praising God (Sir 14:16; 
17:27-28). Unlike some slightly later texts (Dan 12:1-3; Wis 31-9; 2 Macc 7:22-23), Ben 
Siras theology has no hope of the resurrection—a belief that probably took root in 
Jewish circles following the slaying of the Maccabean martyrs who died resisting the 
persecution unleashed by the Seleucid king, Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc 7:3-5). 
Instead of offering an expectation of the afterlife as a consolation for the injustices and 
sufferings of this earthly life, Ben Sira believes that God brings justice during a person's 
time on earth. He claims that God is able to punish evildoers, even at their last breath 
(9:11-12; 11:26-28), while the virtuous will have their reward on this earth, even if their 
lives include times of suffering and testing (2:1-11). Whereas the wicked will receive 
punishment by having a bad reputation and a lack of offspring (40:15-16; 41:6), the right- 
eous will receive the rewards of having a good name and a large number of descendants 
(3:5; 41:12-13). 


PORTRAYAL OF WOMEN 


For many modern readers, Ben Sira’s view of women is the most shocking aspect of the 
book. The sages perspective reflects a male viewpoint within a patriarchal society. 
Indeed, he was connected with the Jerusalem temple, whose priests were all male. In 
comparison with earlier Jewish texts, Ben Sira has some of the most negative comments 
on women, especially bad wives. On the other hand, his male perspective is evident in 
his female characterization of Wisdom (e.g., Sir 24:1-34), which is more developed than 
the personification found in the Book of Proverbs (e.g., Prov 8:1-9:18). To catch the 
attention of young male students (Sir 7:26; 9:1), Ben Sira employs gendered language for 
the search for wisdom. Indeed, Wisdom appears as a female figure (51:13-22), with fea- 
tures of a bride and a mother (15:2-3). Although the sage is happy to depict Woman 
Wisdom positively, he follows the patriarchal value system in his belief that the worth of 
women consists in their contribution to the wellbeing of men, especially their 
husbands. 

Some of the sages comments about good wives are positive from a patriarchal male 
viewpoint (Sir 26:1-4, 13-18; 36:29; cf. Prov 18:22). Like the final poem in the Book of 
Proverbs (Prov 31:10-31), Ben Sira praises a good wife, though he reckons her goodness 
іп terms of her benefit to her husband (Sir 26:1-4; cf. Prov 3111-12). Like Prov 19:14, Sir 
40:23 values a sensible wife. However, despite the presence of some positive statements 
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about female figures, the twenty-first-century reader is struck by negative passages 
about women and general androcentrism. Ben Sira speaks at some length of the dangers 
of an evil wife (Sir 25:13-26; 26:5-12) or a loose woman (9:3-6). In personifying Wisdom 
as female (4:11; 15:1-3), as a counterpart to the temptations from strange women, Ben 
Sira follows the opening chapters of Proverbs (Prov 5:1-14; 7:6-27; 9:16). 

Within Sir 2515-17, the descriptions of the evil wife make distasteful animal compari- 
sons (serpent, lion, dragon, and bear). Whereas Proverbs has milder parallel sentiments 
(Prov 21:19; 25:24; 27:15), Sir 25:16 declares: “I would rather live together with a young 
lion and a serpent, rather than live together with a wicked woman.” This device may pos- 
sibly contain a distant echo of a seventh century BcE Greek poem of Semonides of 
Amorgos, which compares women unfavorably to several kinds of animal (sow, vixen, 
dog, donkey, and mare), while the only favorable comparison is of the good wife to the 
bee. Just as Semonides has a long section on evil women (1-82, 94-118), with only a few 
lines on the good woman (83-93), so Ben Sira devotes far more space to the bad wife 
than the good one. In a similar vein, the sixth century BCE Greek poet Phocylides of 
Miletus employs animal categories for women: “The tribes of women originated from 
these four: one from a bitch, one from a bee, one from a bristly sow, one from a long- 
maned mare” (Stobaeus, Flor. 4.22.192). 

Ben Sira lived in a patriarchal society, where male dominance was strengthened by 
Greek views on gender hierarchy, enunciated by Aristotle: “The free rules the slave, the 
male the female, and the man the child in a different way” (Pol. 1260a). Hence, within 
the Hellenistic system of gender-based honor, it was regarded as shameful for a man to 
be supported economically by his wife (cf. Tob 2:11-14). Hence, Sir 25:22 declares: “There 
is wrath and impudence and great disgrace, when a wife supports her husband? A com- 
parable view appears in the fifth-century BCE Greek philosopher Democritus: “То be 
ruled by a woman is the final insult for a man" (B 111). 

Because the dominant Greek society expected a woman to listen to a man, Aristotle 
(Pol. 1260a) quotes Sophocles (Aj. 293): “Silence gives adornment to women.” Similarly, 
Ben Sira teaches: ^A silent wife isa gift from the Lord" (Sir 26:14; cf. 1 Tim 2:14). A nega- 
tive statement about women attributed to Jose ben Johanan also appears in the 
Mishnaic tractate Sayings of the Fathers: “Do not engage in excessive conversation 
with a woman: This is said even regarding ones own wife—how much more so regard- 
ing the wife of another. Hence, the sages said: 'One who excessively converses with a 
woman causes evil to himself, neglects the study of Torah, and, in the end, inherits 
hell" (m. Abot 1:5). 

Ben Sira alludes to Eve within his warnings about an evil wife: "From a woman is the 
beginning of iniquity, and because of her we all die" (Sir 25:24; cf. 1 Tim 2:14). Here the 
sage envisages Eve as a kind of Pandora figure, as in the archaic Greek poet Hesiod (Op. 
57-104). Although this verse evidently refers back to Genesis 3, itis the earliest surviving 
Jewish text that specifically attributes the beginning of sin and the resultant death to Eve. 
Ignoring the fact that Genesis describes Adam also eating the forbidden fruit with her, 
Ben Sira has focused here on the woman's error. Within the context, Sir 25:24 character- 
izes the bad wife as continuing the evil pattern begun by the first woman in Genesis 3. 
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Eve also receives blame in the first-century СЕ author Philo, whose treatise on creation 
declares: “Woman becomes for him [= Adam] the beginning of a blameworthy life” 
(Opif. 151), and elsewhere he views woman as “the beginning of evil” (ОС 1.45). 

Following the patriarchal system of esteem, Ben Sira declares: “The birth of a 
daughter is a loss” (Sir 22:3). Such a social evaluation has been common in many tra- 
ditional societies. An ancient Chinese cultural preference for sons is evident from a 
traditional poetry collection called the Shi Jing (2:4): “Sons shall be born to him, they 
will be put to sleep on couches, they will be clothed in robes.... Daughters shall be 
born to him, they will be put to sleep on the ground, they will be clothed with wrap- 
pers.” There may have been a financial loss for the father in contributing a dowry 
when his daughter got married, which could be equivalent to her share in her par- 
ents’ inheritance. 

To avoid family disgrace, Ben Sira expresses a particular concern to preserve a daugh- 
ter’s chastity by restricting her to her parental home (Sir 42:9-14), following common 
Judaic practice in the Hellenistic era (2 Macc 3:19; 4 Macc 18:7). A Jewish teacher known 
as Pseudo-Phocylides (first century BCE) gives a similar instruction: “Guard a virgin in 
firmly locked rooms, and let her not be seen outside the house until her wedding day” 
(lines 215-216). According to Philo in first century CE Alexandria, market places are 
suitable for males, whereas “taking care of the house and remaining at home are the 
proper duties of women; the virgins having their apartments in the centre of the house 
within the innermost doors” (Spec. 3.169). 

Possibly the most scandalous of Ben Siras statements on women occurs in Sir 42:14, 
where NRSV offers this translation of the Greek, understood as synonymous parallel- 
ism: "Better is the wickedness of a man than a woman who does good; it is woman who 
brings shame and disgrace.” In reference to the disciplining of daughters, perhaps the 
sages statement praises a stern father for his harshness rather than a mother's tendency 
to leniency: “Better is the harshness of a man than a woman who is lenient? The Greek 
form of the verses second half speaks of the potential ofa wayward daughter to damage 
her father’s reputation within a patriarchal society. However, the Masada Hebrew may 
be understood as antithetical parallelism, which answers the conventional patriarchal 
view in the first half with a more positive feature in the second half: "Better the evil ofa 
man than the goodness ofa woman — but a daughter who is reverent before God is bet- 
ter than any taunt.” 

Finally, it is noteworthy that the Praise ofthe Ancestors (Sir 44:1-50:24) names only 
male figures, perhaps because they serve to foreshadow the recently deceased high 
priest Simeon (Sir 50:1-24). For instance, Ben Sira does not name the prophet Samuel's 
mother Hannah (Sir 46:13 Heb.; cf. 1 Sam 1:11). Modern readers wonder why Ben Sira 
made no mention of influential female characters such as Sarah, Rachel, Miriam, or 
Deborah. While the absence of female names in Sirach 44-50 has sometimes been 
attributed to Ben Sira's personal misogyny, it reflects the patriarchal system of ancient 
Mediterranean society, in which it is usually the deeds of males that are held up for 
esteem in the public realm, whereas the respectable woman tends to be tied to the 
family home. 
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ETHICS OF HONOUR, GENEROSITY, 
AND FRIENDSHIP 


Ben Sira develops and sometimes modifies the thought of Proverbs in various areas of 
social ethics, such as honorable behavior, generosity to the poor, and friendship. While 
the Book of Proverbs regards avoiding shame as a motive for doing the right thing (Prov 
10:5; 17:2), Ben Sira strongly emphasizes this theme (Sir 4:20-22; 20:21-26), doubtless 
under the influence of Greek social values (Theognis 409-410). Both Proverbs and Ben 
Sira teach that a good name is more valuable than wealth (Prov 22:1: Sir 41:12), and both 
books assert that an honorable reputation comes to those who gain wisdom (Prov 3:35; 
Sir 37:26). For Ben Sira, a person obtains honor by fulfilling his or her responsibilities in 
society (Sir 7:18-36). While Sir 3:1-16 alludes to the Decalogue command: “Honor your 
father and your mother” (Exod 20:12; Deut 5:16), Ben Sira adds the statement: “A man’s 
honor is the honor of his father” (Sir 3:11). The basic concept is that no one can gain 
honor without showing respect to one’s father or mother, and hence Ben Sira empha- 
sizes a sons need to care for his aging parents (Sir 3:12-15). Overall, whereas Greek soci- 
ety tended to define honor in terms of military glory or favor from the Hellenistic rulers, 
Ben Sira finds true honor in wisdom and the fear of God (Sir 10:19-31). 

While a male student's undisciplined conduct can cause shame for himself (Sir 6:2-4; 
18:30-19:3), the sage regards a breach of social norms by a man’s wife or children as also 
bringing disgrace to a family (Sir 26:8; 41:8-9; 42:9-14). However, in a significant poem 
(Sir 41:16-42:8), Ben Sira makes a distinction between acts that deserve shame (e.g., 
betraying a friend's confidence) and forms of behavior that carry по dishonor (e.g., fol- 
lowing the Torah). Ben Sira teaches moderation at banquets (Sir 31:12-32:13; cf. Prov 
23:1-2), while the warning against drunken delinquency in Prov 23:20-21 finds an echo 
in Sir 18:32-33. Like many other sages, Ben Sira considers the control of speech an 
important part of wise social behavior, because disgrace can easily come from speaking 
thoughtlessly (Sir 5:13). In one of his prayers, the sage prays for control of his words as 
well as his sexual passions (Sir 22:27-23:6). A wise person knows the correct moment to 
speak and the right time to be silent (Prov 17:28; Sir 20:5-8), and it is sensible to listen 
attentively before answering (Prov 18:13; Sir 5:11; 11:8). Moreover, Sir 27:16-21 advises that 
betraying confidences can cause the end of a friendship, while Sir 28:8-26 warns at 
length ofthe destructive consequences of an untamed tongue. 

In relation to wider society, Ben Sira encourages generosity to the poor, which will 
lead to a reward from God and deliverance from death (12:2; 40:24). He makes the para- 
doxical statement that generously giving away money creates a store of heavenly wealth: 
"Store up almsgiving in your treasury, and it will rescue you from every disaster" (29:12). 

He sees an atoning value in almsgiving (3:30), developing the thought of Prov 16:6 
along the lines of Tob 12:9. In a saying quoted in two early Christian writings (Did. 4:5; 
Barn. 19:9), Ben Sira urges ап ethic of generosity: “Let not your hand be open to receive, 
but closed when it is time to give" (4:31). Ina sharp prophetic tone, he speaks out strongly 
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against injustice toward the vulnerable (34:21-31). Unfortunately, however, Ben Siras 
care for the needy has its limits. Whereas Prov 25:21 advises helping even an enemy, Ben 
Sira has a different approach: “Give to someone good and refuse someone evil" (Sir 12:4), 
which is more like Theognis 108: “You cannot get anything good in return by doing good 
to the ignoble? Moreover, the call to show generosity does not generally benefit slaves, 
and in advocating harsh measures (Sir 33:25), he applies Prov 26:3 to the treatment of 
recalcitrant servants. Nevertheless, Sir 33:31 urges gentler treatment for a single house- 
hold slave, who often held a beloved place within the family (7:20-21). 

Knowing the sharp inequalities within his society, Ben Sira employs animal compari- 
sons to describe inappropriate friendships between unequal persons: ^What peace is 
there between a hyena and a dog? And what peace is there between the rich and the 
poor?" (13:18). In other words, real friendship is impossible between rich and poor 
because of the imbalance in the power relationship, where it is too easy for the wealthy 
person to exploit someone needy, just as predatory animals prey on their victims. Ben 
Siras observation here agrees with Aristotles point that friendship normally involves 
equality (Eth. Nic. 8.5.5 $1157b). 

To avoid disgrace, Ben Sira advocates extreme caution when dealing with others in 
society (e.g., 7:4-7; 8:14-19; 33:20-22). Indeed, a cautious attitude is even necessary in 
friendship, since it is wise to test an acquaintance (6:7), since not every self-proclaimed 
friend actually is one (37:1). Sirach 6:13 cautiously advises not merely staying away from 
personal enemies, but even being on guard with one’s friends. Such advice chimes in 
with the warning uttered by the Greek poet Theognis (1219-1220): *It is difficult for an 
enemy to deceive even an enemy, Cyrnus, but easy for a friend to deceive a friend? Also 
similar to Theognis (115-116), Ben Sira warns about persons who are happy to share a 
meal but still betray their friend (6:8—13; 37:1-4). Like the Book of Proverbs (Prov 14:20; 
19:6—7), Ben Sira observes that prosperity can cause a person to acquire many friends, 
whereas poverty generally leads someone to lose them (Sir 6:11-12; 13:21-23). One of his 
most perceptive aphorisms concerns fickle associates: ^A friend is not known in 
prosperity, nor is an enemy hidden in adversity. Ones enemies are friendly when one 
prospers, but in adversity even one’s friend disappears" (12:8-9). 

By contrast with the many fair-weather companions, Ben Sira inculcates being faith- 
ful and loyal. Sirach 6:14 declares: “Faithful friends are a sturdy shelter; whoever finds 
one has found a treasure? The Greek political tradition emphasized the value of loyal 
friends, as we read in Xenophons work on the education of King Cyrus: "Faithful 
friends are a monarchs truest and surest sceptre" (Cyr. 8.7.13). Because loyal friendship 
includes the ability to speak frankly when offering fraternal correction, Sir 19:13-17 
builds on the Levitical law of reproof (Lev 19:17; cf. 105 5.24-6.1; CD 9.2-8). While 
echoing the Torah, Ben Sira's teaching here also matches the Greek concern for frank- 
ness (parrhesia) within friendship. 

Whereas Proverbs does not specifically link the fear of God with friendship, Ben Sira 
makes specific connections (6:16-17; 9:14-16). As someone aware of the beneficial influ- 
ence of good friends, Ben Sira teaches: "Let the righteous be your dinner companions, 
and let your glory be in the fear of the Lord" (936). Sirach 6:5-17 divides potential 
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friends into two categories. On the one hand, there are fair-weather friends, who do not 
remain at a time of need (6:10), but on the other hand, there are loyal God-fearing 
friends (6:15). While Ben Sira contrasts loyal companions with those who are friendly 
merely for the sake of pleasure or utility, Aristotle speaks of three types of friendship, 
whether undertaken for the sake of pleasure, or utility, or virtue (Eth. Nic. 8.3.1-8.4.6 
$$1156a-1157b). 


PRAISE OF THE ANCESTORS 


Тһе Praise of the Ancestors (discussed here mainly on the basis of the Hebrew text) pro- 
vides an interesting look at the way many major male figures—but no named women— 
were remembered by a temple scribe in Jerusalem around 200 все. The poem is much 
longer than other reviews of biblical history from the Second Temple period (1 Macc 
2:51-бо; Wis 10; 4 Macc 16:16-23; 18:11-19; Heb 11; 4 Ezra 7:105-111). Having some similari- 
ties toa Greek encomium, Sir 44:1-50:24 celebrates devout deceased members of the people 
of Israel, culminating in the praise of the recently deceased high priest Simeon (50:1-24). 

The poem consists of four parts: introduction, Torah section, Prophets section, and 
concluding praise of Simeon. Significantly, the whole poem has two doxologies (45:26; 
50:22-24), marking the end of the two main parts. The first part consists of an eighteen- 
line introduction (44:1-15) followed by a sixty-four-line Torah section (44:17-45:26), 
celebrating the patriarchs of Genesis and Exodus, rounded off by the first doxology 
(45:26). The second part consists of a 128-line section (46:1-49:16), celebrating the 
Former Prophets (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings) along with the Latter Prophets (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve), leading to the thirty-six-line praise of the high priest 
Simeon (50:1-24). It is striking that for the Torah and Prophets, Ben Sira’s long poem 
matches the later canonical sequence, ending with “the Twelve Prophets” (49:10). 

Within the introduction (44:1-15), the first Hebrew line announces Ben Siras inten- 
tion to praise the “men of loyalty/devotion" (Greek has “glorious men"). These Israelite 
heroes include kings and princes, advisers and seers, sages and priests (praised in the 
Hebrew for their “liturgical duties” 44:4), musicians and landholders: “In their covenant 
their offspring has continued, and so have their descendants because of them” (44:12). 
Although the original Ben Sira had no clear idea ofan afterlife, the celebration of praise- 
worthy characters illustrates his belief that a person can survive death through producing 
descendants (44:11-12) and through having a good reputation after death (44:14). 

Тһе first major section of the poem deals with characters from the Torah (44:17-45:26). 
Although the transmitted text has two mentions of Enoch (44:16; 49:14), the first 
instance is absent from the pre-Christian Masada manuscript and may be a later addi- 
tion. Whereas the Genizah Hebrew text portrays Enoch here as a “sign of knowledge,” 
because he received heavenly secrets (1 Enoch 92:1), the Greek text characterizes 
him as an "example of repentance" (Jub. 4:24; Philo, Abr. 17). The Masada scroll sug- 
gests that the original Torah section began with Noah, thereby celebrating seven 
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Pentateuchal patriarchs with whom God made or renewed а covenant (44:17-45:26). 
Abraham is praised for keeping God’s command and remaining faithful under trial 
(Gen 26:5; Neh 9:8), while Moses is honored for his fidelity and humility (Num 12:3, 7). 
Ben Sira’s priestly interest is evident from the fact that the section on Aaron (Sir 45:6-22) 
is four times as long in the Hebrew as the brief poem on Moses (Sir 45:1-5). Before the 
first doxology Ben Sira praises Aaron's grandson Phinehas, whose violent act to remove 
profanation (Num 25:13) became an inspiration for the Maccabees soon after Ben Sira's 
death (1 Macc 2:26). 

Тһе Prophets section (46:1-49:16) celebrates a series of Israelite leaders from Joshua 
to Nehemiah (46:1-49:13), followed by a few more Genesis patriarchs (49:14-16). 
Characteristic of this section is the fourfold mention of divine deliverance, granted in 
response to the prayers of Joshua, Samuel, David, and Hezekiah with Isaiah (46:6, 16; 
47:6; 48:20). In addition, the sage refers to Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the "Twelve 
Prophets" in that order (48:20; 49:7-8, 10). Since the final part of the Hebrew biblical 
canon (the Writings) was still unfinished in Ben Siras time, his references to it are 
incomplete, although he explicitly mentions Job (49:9). 

The Former Prophets of the Hebrew Bible begin with Joshua, celebrated here for his 
military conquests and loyal devotion (46:1-10). The praise of the judges excludes those 
(such as Samson) who turned away from God. Next the Hebrew depiction of the 
prophet-judge Samuel in 46:13 presents him as a Nazirite (cf. 4QSam* 1:22; т. Nazir 9.5) 
and a priestly officiant (cf. Ps 99:6), but these motifs are absent from the Greek text. 
Besides celebrating David's military victories, the praise of him refers to his cultic role 
(47:8-10), likely based on Chronicles (e.g., 1 Chr 16:4; 23:5). The first half of the section 
on King Solomon celebrates his temple building as well as his wisdom, by which he 
astonished nations with “song, proverb, riddle, and epigram" (47:317— perhaps referring 
to Song 1:1 and Prov 1:6). However, the second half blames him for yielding himself into 
the power of women (47:19), thereby ignoring the warning in the Solomonic Book of 
Proverbs (Prov 31:3). 

Ben Sira frames the praise of Elijah with references to Malachi, the last of the Minor 
Prophets. At the outset, Elijah is introduced as a prophet like fire, whose “words were 
like a burning furnace" (48:1), echoing the image used for the day of the LORD in Mal 
3:19 [NRSV 44]. The poem later echoes Mal 3:23 [NRSV 4:4] with the statement that 
Elijah is “the one recorded as ready for the time, to put an end to wrath" before the divine 
intervention (48:10). In his celebration of Elisha, Ben Sira notes that he worked twice as 
many miracles as his predecessor (48:12). Subsequently, both King Hezekiah and the 
prophet Isaiah are described as obedient to God, and hence in their day God delivered 
Jerusalem from the Assyrian attack (48:17-25). 

Dealing with two of the Latter Prophets, Sir 49:7-8 mentions Jeremiah, called as a 
prophet even in his mother’s womb (Jer 1:5), and his contemporary Ezekiel, whose voca- 
tion came through a vision of God in a heavenly chariot (Ezek 1:4-28). Ezekiel also 
referred to Job as an example of a righteous person (Ezek 14:14), because he was famous 
for his endurance (Job 1:21; 2:10; 42:7). Ben Sira then mentions “the Twelve Prophets,” a 
designation that suggests a canonical grouping of the Minor Prophets (49:10). Passing 
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quickly over the Babylonian exile, Sir 4911-13 speaks of the post-exilic figures of 
Zerubbabel, Jeshua, and Nehemiah. Whereas Aarons teaching role echoes the task of 
Ezra (Sir 45:17; Ezra 7:10), surprisingly Ben Sira makes no reference to this priestly 
scribe. Instead, Sir 49:13 mentions the civil governor Nehemiah, who foreshadows 
Simeon because of his building activities (Sir 49:13; 50:1-3). 

Although Ben Sira began his Praise of the Ancestors by treating the great patriarchs 
from Genesis (44:17-23), Sir 4914-16 mentions some of the Bible’s earliest characters. 
Perhaps figures such as Adam, Seth, and Enoch were placed at the end to downplay spec- 
ulation about them found in apocalyptic literature. The patriarch Joseph (49:15) was not 
included in the Torah section because the Bible dies not record any covenant made with 
him by God. The Hebrew text of 49:16 draws on Gen 5:1-32 in naming three of Adams 
descendants: Shem (Noahs son), Seth (Cain and Abel's brother), and Enosh (Seth's son). 
According to 49:16, Adam was the most glorious person who ever lived, because before 
sinning he shared in God's glory in paradise (cf. 105 4.23; 1QH 4.15; CD 3.20). 

The long poem finishes with a celebration of the contemporary high priest, Simeon 
(or Simon) the Just (50:1-24), who held office in Jerusalem at the end of the third century 
BCE. The poem begins by recognizing his civil role as a builder (50:1-4), before depicting 
his religious activity inside the Jerusalem temple (50:5-21), although scholars dispute 
whether the description refers to the Yom Kippur service or the daily sacrifice. Simeon’s 
liturgical action (50:11) recalls the worship rituals practiced by Aaron (45:8-12), while 
the imagery used for the high priests glory (50:5-11) also includes echoes of the earlier 
portrayal of the figure of personified Wisdom (24:13-17). The sacrifice (50:11-12) is the 
whole burnt offering (Num 28:1-8; т. Tamid 7.3). Within the Hebrew text, Sir 50:23-24 
offers a prayer for the continuation of Simeon’s line, in fulfilment of God’s everlasting 
promise to Phinehas (Num 25:12-13; 1 Масс 2:54), whereas the grandson's Greek transla- 
tion removes any mention of the covenant with Phinehas from these verses. 


NEw TESTAMENT PARALLELS 


Although the NT does not explicitly quote Ben Sira as Scripture, there are multiple par- 
allels, suggesting the possibility that some NT authors, such as Matthew, knew the book. 
The Matthean parable of the unforgiving debtor (Matt 18:21-35) illustrates the instruc- 
tion on forgiveness found in Sir 28:2-4. Despite the evangelist’s claim that Jesus did not 
teach like the scribes (Matt 7:29), the Sermon on the Mount frequently shows parallels 
with the scribal work of Ben Sira, although some parallels are closer than others: series 
of beatitudes (Matt 5:3-12; Sir 25:7-11); a cautioning against anger (Matt 5:22; Sir 27:30); 
warnings against lustful eyes and swearing (Matt 5:27, 33-37; Sir 23:4-6, 9-11); the call to 
give charitably (Matt 5:42; Sir 29:8-9); avoiding babbling in prayer (Matt 6:7; Sir 7:14); 
naming God “Father” in prayer (Matt 6:9; Sir 23:1); divine pardon linked to human for- 
giveness (Matt 6:14-15; Sir 28:2-5); storing heavenly treasure away from decay (Matt 
6:20; Sir 2910-11); rejecting an envious attitude (Matt 6:23; Sir 14:10); avoiding service of 
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mammon (Май 6:24; Sir 31:8); finding through seeking (Matt 7:7; Sir 6:27); the Golden 
Rule (Matt 7:12; Sir 31:15); discerning the quality of fruit (Matt 7:16; Sir 27:6); and build- 
ing solidly against the storm (Matt 7:2 4-27; Sir 22:16-18). 

John’s Gospel applies Ben Sira’s figure of personified Wisdom to Jesus. In particular, 
the Johannine prologue recalls themes from chapter 24 of Sirach. Just as the gospel 
understands the Word as the divine utterance (John 1:1), personified Wisdom declares 
having come forth from the mouth of the Most High (Sir 24:3). Wisdom’s search for a 
home is resolved by settling in Israel, as in a tent (Sir 24:8), just as in Johannine tradition 
the divine Word found a home within human flesh: “The Word came to be flesh and 
tented among us” (John 1:14). Sirach 24:9 asserts that wisdom is eternal, existing from 
the beginning, like the Word in John 1:1. Finally, Sir 24:32 compares Wisdom’s teaching 
to light, just as John speaks of the arrival of “the true light, which enlightens every 
human being coming into the world” (John 1:9). 

In addition, the Letter of James has many parallel motifs with Ben Sira: accepting tri- 
als (Jas 1:2-4; Sir 2:1-5); asking God for wisdom (Jas 1:5; Sir 39:5); warning about double- 
mindedness (Jas 1:7-8; 4:8; Sir 2:12-14); esteem for lowliness (Jas 1:9; Sir 3:18; 11:1); 
encouragement to endure trials (Jas 1:12; Sir 2:1); warning against blaming God for temp- 
tation (Jas 1:13; Sir 15:11-12); advice to hear more readily than to speak (Jas 1:19; Sir 5:11); a 
call to care for widows and orphans (Jas 1:27; Sir 4:10); a caution against showing favou- 
ritism (Jas 2:1; Sir 35:15); Abraham’s active faithfulness offering up his son (Jas 2:21-22; Sir 
44:20); the common danger of stumbling with the tongue (Jas 3:2; Sir 14:1; 25:8); the 
image of the tongue asa fire (Jas 3:6; Sir 28:11-12); destruction easily caused by the tongue 
(Jas 3:6; Sir 5:13; 22:27); animals tamed by humans made in God's image (Jas 3:7-9; 
Sir 17:3-4); prayer addressed to God as Lord and Father (Jas 3:9; Sir 23:1, 4); the mouth 
producing good or harm (Jas 3:10; Sir 28:12); speech yielding good or bad fruit (Jas 3:12; 
Sir 27:6-7); question “Who is wise?” (Jas 3:13; Sir 6:34); a call to work humbly (Jas 3:13; Sir 
3:17); the motif of exaltation through humility (Jas 4:10; Sir 2:17); “there is one” judge (Jas 
4:12; Sir 1:8); avoiding boasting about tomorrow (Jas 4:13-14; Sir 10:10; 11:19); warning 
about silver rusting (Jas 5:3; Sir 29:10); defrauding wages viewed as murder (Jas 5:4-6; Sir 
34:25); patience in waiting for the harvest (Jas 5:7-8; Sir 2:4; 6:19); the Lord as merciful to 
those who endure (Jas 5:11; Sir 2:10-11); rejecting oaths (Jas 5:12; Sir 23:9-11); prayer for 
healing (Jas 5:15; Sir 38:9); and Elijah preventing rain (Jas 5:17; Sir 48:3). Although some 
of the NT parallels may be accidental, it is possible that some NT authors (such as James) 
knew Ben Sira’s book. 


RECEPTION HISTORY 


Ben Ѕігаѕ book is considered canonical or deuterocanonical by the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox Churches, but apocryphal or non-canonical by Jews and most 
Protestants. In one poem, the sage presents himself as an inspired teacher: “Т will again 
pour out teaching like prophecy, and leave it to future generations” (24:33). In another 
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passage, however, he sees himself not as one of the previous biblical prophets, but rather 
as a gleaner collecting fruits left behind by earlier harvesters (33:16-17). Although the 
later rabbis rejected his book from the Hebrew Bible, his grandson act of translation 
into Greek enabled the work to enter the Septuagintal canon. 

Because of a preoccupation with the question of canonicity, scholars have sometimes 
overlooked the direct or indirect influence of Ben Ѕігаѕ sayings on later Jewish and 
Christian writings. Already within a century of the book's composition, part of the fare- 
well discourse of Mattathias parallels the Praise of the Ancestors in its mention of seven 
biblical characters: Abraham, Joseph, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, David, and Elijah 
(1 Масс 2:52-58; cf. Sir 44:19-49:15). On the subject of control of the tongue, parallels 
exist between Ben Sira and a Qumran wisdom text dubbed 4QWays of Righteousness: 
“One should not answer before one has listened.... With patience one should give a 
reply” (4Q420 1.ii.1-2 = 4Q421 1.ii.13-14). This admonition is almost identical to Sir 11:8 
(“Do not answer before you listen”) and Sir 5:11 (“With patience give a reply”). 

Perhaps because Church Fathers made wide use of the Greek and Latin versions of 
the book, the Hebrew work mostly dropped out of usage in rabbinic Judaism. Within 
the Mishnah, m. Abot 4:4 quotes Sir 7:17, now ascribed to Rabbi Levitas of Yavneh. 
Earlier Jewish respect for the book is clear from the Hebrew copies that have survived 
from Qumran and Masada. Although Rabbi Akiba (d. ca. 132 cE) declared that Ben Sira 
was uncanonical (j. Sanh. 28a; t. Yad. 2.13), some Talmudic tractates refer to “the book of 
Ben біга” with a scriptural introduction such as “it is written” (j. Ber. 7:2, quoting Sir 11:1 
as well as Prov 4:8; b. B.B. 98b, echoing Sir 11:8 as well as Prov 18:13). The longest allusion 
to Ben Sira occurs in b. Sanh. 100b, citing several passages (e.g., Sir 11:29; 261,3; 42:9-10). 
In addition, Saadiah Gaon (d. 942) also includes a few quotations from Ben Sira. From 
the medieval period (tenth to twelfth centuries) six incomplete textual manuscripts 
were preserved in the Cairo Genizah. 

Within early Christianity, the Letter of Barnabas echoes Sir 5:12-14 about the danger of 
a double tongue, as well as the warning in Sir 4:31 against an ungenerous attitude (Barn. 
19:7-9). Origen (d. 254 CE) quotes Ben Sira as scriptural when commenting on several OT 
passages (Gen 12:5; Josh 15:6; Jer 16:6). Clement of Alexandria (d. 215 CE) quotes about 
eighty Sirach verses, while John Chrysostom (d. 407 CE) includes about three hundred 
citations from the book. Augustine (d. 430 CE) not only cites Sirach about 300x, but also 
preached sermons on Sirach passages. Rabanus Maurus (d. 856 cE), abbot of Fulda in 
Germany, composed the earliest surviving Latin commentary on Sirach. 

Within the writings of Jerome (d. 420 CE), there seems to be a progression in his 
views, moving toward a greater acceptance of the book. In his Preface to Samuel and 
Kings [Prologus Galeatus] (ca. 391 CE), Jerome wrote directly: 


This preface to the Scriptures may serve as a ‘helmeted’ introduction to all the books 
which we now turn from Hebrew into Latin, so that we may be assured that what is 
not found in our list must be placed amongst the apocryphal writings. Wisdom,... the 
Book of...Sirach, and Judith, and Tobias, and the Shepherd [of Hermas] are not in 
the canon. 
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In his Preface to Proverbs (ca. 398), he declared: 


We have the authentic book of Jesus son of Sirach, and another pseudepigraphic 
work, entitled the Wisdom of Solomon. I found the first in Hebrew, with the title, 
‘Parables, not Ecclesiasticus, as in Latin versions.... Just as the Church reads Judith, 
Tobit, and the books of Maccabees, but does not admit them to the canon of 
Scripture; so let the Church read these two volumes, for the edification of the peo- 
ple, but not to support the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines. 


Yet in the years following the Council of Carthage (397), which had included the book 
within the scriptural canon, Jerome accepted it on the authority of the church. 
Although he quoted Sirach about twenty-five times in the years 380-400, he made 
about fifty-five quotations from the book in the years 401-415, sometimes as “Scripture” 
(Epist. 108.21; 118.1). 

Adopting Jerome's view that the work was useful for pious reading, under the influ- 
ence of Andreas Carlstadt, Martin Luther included some quotations in his writings. 
Nevertheless, the book was classified as one of the Apocrypha, placed in an appendix to 
the Luther Bible of 1534. Similarly, the Church of England considered the book useful as 
Apocrypha and printed it as a separate section in the 1611 King James Bible, while the 
Book of Common Prayer allowed for some readings (e.g., Sir 44:1-15). The books can- 
onicity for Roman Catholics was defined at the Council of Trent (1546), whereas many 
Protestant Reformers followed the rabbinic tradition in rejecting it from the biblical 
canon (e.g., the Westminster Confession of 1647). In subsequent centuries, Protestant 
groups completely dropped the Apocrypha, which were omitted from printed Bibles by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society from the year 1826 and by the American Bible 
Society from 1828. However, since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls in the mid- 
twentieth century and a growing scholarly concern with Second Temple Judaism, 
interest in the Apocrypha has re-emerged in the last few decades. 

Despite the rejection of Sirach as apocryphal by the Protestant Reformers, the book 
continued to be read after the Reformation. Shakespeare makes several allusions to 
Sirach, as in his quotation of Sir 13:1: “They that touch pitch will be defiled” (Much Ado 
About Nothing IILiii.61). At the end of the nineteenth century, the Four Serious Songs 
(op. 121) by Johannes Brahms (1896) include a setting of words from Sir 41:1-2: O Tod, 
wie bitter bist du (“O death, how bitter you are”). 


Four Passages Illustrating Reception History 


To conclude the overview of the reception history of Ben Siras book, we can consider 
how later interpreters have used the sage’s teaching on testing (2:1-18), friendship 
(6:5-17), social justice (34:21-31), and remembering godly ancestors (44:1-15). As a first 
example, Ben Sira’s poem on the necessity of facing divine testing (Sir 2:1-18) was very 
influential within Christian tradition in the early centuries. When St James asks his 
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readers to consider trials a joyful experience because they produce endurance (Jas 1:2-4), 
he is echoing the concerns of Sir 2:1: “My child, when you come to serve the Lord, pre- 
pare yourself for testing.” Subsequently, Sir 2:1 is cited in the works of eleven church 
fathers, both Greek (e.g., Origen and John Chrysostom) and Latin (e.g., Jerome and 
Augustine). Augustine quotes the opening verse in his unnumbered Sermon on the 
Sack of Rome, while his Sermon 38 on restraint and perseverance also quotes Sir 2:1-5. 
The opening verse is also cited in Augustine's Sermon on the Shepherds (Serm. 46:10), 
where Augustine adds Paul's statement that God will not allow his elect to be tested 
beyond their capacity to cope (1 Cor 10:13). Similarly, Leo the Great quotes Sir 2:1 after 
making this declaration: “There is no contest without a foe, no victory without conflict. 
This life of ours is in the midst of snares, in the midst of battles; if we do not wish to be 
deceived, we must watch: if we want to overcome, we must fight” (Serm. 39.3). 

In seventeenth-century England, the spiritual autobiography of the Puritan writer 
John Bunyan, Grace Abounding (1666), also refers to Sirach 2 in paragraphs 62-65. He 
says that, during a time of perplexity, “that sentence fell with weight upon my spirit, 
‘Look at the generations of old, and see; did ever any trust in God, and were con- 
founded?’ (Sir 2:10). At which I was greatly lightened. ... I wondered, that such a sen- 
tence should so suddenly, and with such comfort and strength, seize, and abide upon my 
heart; and yet that none could find it (for I doubted not but that it was in holy scripture). 
Thus I continued above a year, and could not find the place; but at last, casting my eye 
upon the Apocrypha books, I found it in Ecclesiasticus? He concluded: “Т bless God for 
that word, for it was of God to me: that word does still at times shine before my face.” 

As a second example of reception history, we can consider another oft-cited Sirach 
passage, the first poem on friendship (Sir 6:5-17). Within Jewish tradition, the 
Babylonian Talmud cites a form of the admonition in Sir 6:6: “Let those who seek your 
peace be many; reveal your confidence to one in a thousand” (b. Sanh. 100b). Several 
references to Sir 6:5-17 occur within Christian literature from the late fourth century. 
Testimony to the friendship existing among the Cappadocian Fathers is evident in the 
oration, pronounced in 372 by Gregory of Nazianzus (d. 389), shortly after he was made 
bishop, in the presence of his two friends, Gregory of Nyssa and his brother Basil of 
Caesarea. Acknowledging the value of their friendship, the oration refers to Sir 6:14-15 
(Or. 11). Around the same time, Ambrose of Milan (d. 397), twice quotes Sir 6:16, in asso- 
ciation with other verses of Sirach on friendship, in its expanded Latin form: “A faithful 
friend is a medicine of life and immortality” (Off. 2:7 [37]). Another contemporary 
bishop, John Chrysostom (d. 407), refers to Sir 6:14-16 to explain the extent of true 
friendship (Hom. 1 Thess.), while commenting on Paul’s tender treatment of his converts 
in Thessalonica (1 Thess 2:7-8). 

Writing in Latin in the early ninth century, the German abbot Rabanus Maurus (d. 856) 
makes a comment on Sir 6:17: “The gift of a full and perfect friendship cannot last if it is 
not among people of similar virtue? Here, Rabanus Maurus has used Ben Sira’s teaching, 
linked to Aristotelian philosophy, to illuminate the monastic search for God. Three cen- 
turies later, the English abbot Aelred (d. 1167) penned a famous treatise on spiritual 
friendship. He quotes Ben Siras poem twice in warnings about fickle associates and once 
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to praise the value of a good friend. Aelred first cites Sir 6:8 in warning his audience to be 
wary of those seeking friendship solely for personal advantage (Spir. Amic. 1.42-43). A 
further warning against unsuitable candidates for friendship appears later, when Aelred 
quotes Sir 6:9 to illustrate his point (Spir. Amic. 3.14-15), although Aelred also cites Sir 
6:16 on the positive life-giving value ofa good friend (Spir. Amic. 2.1113). 

As a third example of reception history, we can consider Ben Siras sharp denuncia- 
tion of cruelty and injustice toward the poor and vulnerable (Sir 34:21-31). Even today, 
the forcefulness of his words is striking: "Like one who kills a son before his father's eyes 
isthe person who offers a sacrifice from the property ofthe poor. The bread ofthe needy 
is the life ofthe poor; whoever deprives them of itis a murderer” (34:24-25). St Patrick in 
the fifth century quotes from this chapter in his Letter to Coroticus, written when this 
British prince had cruelly slaughtered some of his converts and taken others captive in a 
raid on Ireland. After calling on Coroticus to “liberate the slaves of God and the baptized 
handmaids of Christ,” Patrick emphasizes his point by quoting Sir 34:23-24 (Ep. Corot. 
2.7-8). Then at the end of the sixth century, the Pastoral Rule of Gregory the Great refers 
to Ben Sira when advocating almsgiving as a cure for avarice. After citing Sir 34:24, 
Gregory states: “And yet for the most part people weigh well how much they give; but 
how much they seize [from the poor] they neglect to consider” (Reg. Past. 3.21). Later in 
the same text, Gregory quotes Sir 34:30 and draws out its lesson: “One who mourns past 
transgressions, yet forsakes them not, subjects himself to the penalty of more grievous 
sin, since he both despises the very pardon which he might have won by his weeping, 
and as it were rolls himself in miry water” (Reg. Past. 3.30). 

More than a millennium later, this same Sirach chapter also influenced a Spanish 
priest, Bartolomé de las Casas (d. 1566), to recognize the injustice of the European con- 
quest of the New World. Around 1514, he was struck by a vivid realization of the evils of 
the cruel treatment of the Native American population of the Caribbean when he 
reflected on Sir 34:21-27 (History of the Indies, Book 3, Chapter 79). Writing in the third 
person, he describes his experience: “He began to meditate on some passages of Sacred 
Scripture... ‘Unclean is the offering sacrificed by ап oppressor. ... The Most High does 
not accept the gifts of unjust people. ... The one whose sacrifice comes from the goods of 
the poor is like one who kills his neighbor’ He began to reflect on the misery, the forced 
labor the Indians had to undergo.’ Thus, his reading of Sirach led him to oppose the mis- 
treatment of the indigenous population of the Caribbean. 

As a final example of an influential Sirach passage, let us consider the poem on 
remembering devout ancestors (Sir 44:1-15). The earliest echo of the opening of Sir 44:1-15 
occurs in Mattathias’ farewell speech, since Sir 44:1-2 finds an echo in 1 Macc 2:51: 
“Remember the deeds of our ancestors, which they did in their generations, and receive 
great glory and an eternal name.” Thereafter, the series of seven biblical characters from 
Abraham to Elijah (1 Macc 2:52-58) refers to personages mentioned in the Praise of the 
Ancestors. Mattathias presents the behavior of these earlier heroes of faith as an encour- 
agement to follow their example. Ben Siras teaching matches the exhortation of 
Mattathias to his sons: “Children, show courage and be strong in the law, because by it 
you will gain honor” (1 Macc 2:64; cf. Sir 10:19). A millennium later, in his comment on 
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the passage, the German abbot Rabanus Maurus declares that “the godless and sinners 
were not worthy of memory, because if Scripture says something of them, it does so not 
to praise them but to blame them” (Comm. Ecclus 44:9). 

In the early twentieth century, this poem, included in the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer, served in commemorations of soldiers killed in Europe during the First World 
War (1914-1918). After the end of the conflict, the British author Rudyard Kipling pro- 
posed part of Sir 44:14 as suitable wording for carving into the stone of remembrance 
planned for the Commonwealth war graveyards. Almost half a century later, a famous 
photo of the Beatles was taken in 1960 at Arnhem-Oosterbeek war cemetery in the 
Netherlands, in front of a stone commemorating the fallen from the Second World War, 
inscribed: “Their Name Liveth for Evermore” (Sir 44:14 KJV). In addition, Anglican or 
Episcopalian commemoration services for the dead sometimes read from Sir 44:1-15, 
and musical settings of extracts from the passage were composed by several British 
composers, such as Ralph Vaughan Williams (1923), Gerald Finzi (1951), and Edmund 
Rubbra (1952). Popular songs with the title “Let Us Now Praise Famous Men” (Sir 44:1 
KJV) include a plaintive song with acoustic guitar accompaniment by Matthew Wayne 
Selznick (1989; about an elderly person facing death), and a 1996 song by Kid Loco from 
his album Blues Project. The same words became the title of Andy Warhol's 1963 silk- 
screen portrait of the Rauschenberg family—ironic in view of Warhol's dictum that 
nowadays everyone will get 15 minutes of fame. These words from Sir 44:1 also served as 
the title of a classic 1941 book by James Agee with photographs by Walker Evans, depict- 
ing the lives of poor white sharecropper families in Alabama. 


CONCLUSION 


For students of Second Temple Judaism, Ben Sira’s book provides a wide-ranging win- 
dow into belief and society centered on the Jerusalem temple a couple of centuries 
before Jesus and Hillel. For Jews and Christians, the book offers insights into the path to 
wisdom, the meaning of reverence for God, the necessity to endure trials, the value of 
charitable giving, and many other elements of religious living, even if some aspects of 
the teaching (especially on women) are culturally conditioned. Many Christians today 
continue to use Martin Rinkart’s hymn (composed 1636) based on the Greek text of Sir 
50:22-24: “Now thank we all our God/ With hearts and hands and voices, / Who won- 
drous things has done, / In whom his world rejoices; / Who from our mothers’ arms / 
Has blest us on our way, / With countless gifts of love, / And still is ours today.” 
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TEXTUAL HISTORY 


The textual history of the book Tobit is complex. There are three different Greek text 
forms (the so-called short text GI, the long text G II, and a mixed form G III) along- 
side the Hebrew and Aramaic Qumran fragments. In addition to a Syrian, Sahidic, 
Ethiopian, and Armenian version, two Latin versions exist: the Vetus Latina and the 
Vulgate of Jerome. While the Vetus Latina shows many similarities with the long text 
G IL Jerome's translation has its own character and also contains unique material, 
despite its proximity to the Vetus Latina. Moreover, there are five later Hebrew text 
versions and one Aramaic version, some of which can be traced back to the Middle 
Ages. These back-translations from the Greek or Latin source render the text 
rather freely. 


Qumran 


The Qumran findings provide clear evidence that the Tobit tale was originally written in 
a Semitic language. In 1952, fragments of the text in Aramaic and Hebrew were found in 
cave 4. Altogether there are four fragmentarily preserved scrolls in Aramaic (1-4) as well 
as one fragmentary manuscript in Hebrew (5): 


1. 4QpapTob* ar (40196) is written on papyrus in later Hasmonaean semiformal 
writing and dated to approximately 50 BCE. Here twenty fragments of different 
length could be identified; 30 parts remain unidentified. 

2. 4QTob? аг (4Q197) is written on brown leather fragments. This copy was written 
in an early Herodian formal hand and can be dated to the time between approxi- 
mately 25 ВСЕ and 25 CE. Five fragments of this copy could be identified; two 
remain unidentified. 
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з. 4QTob‘ ar (40198) consists of two fragments on thin tanned leather. The writing 
can be classified as late Hasmonaean or early Herodian “book hand” with some 
semi-cursive elements and is dated to approximately 50 BCE. Only two frag- 
ments have survived, comprising parts of Tobit 14; however, the second cannot 
be clearly classified. 

4. 4QTob! аг (40199) is represented by two fragments written in Hasmonaean 
script on brown leather. It can be dated to approximately 100 BCE, which makes 
it the oldest preserved text of the Book of Tobit. 

5. 4QTob* hebr (40200) is the only version of Tobit among the Dead Sea Scrolls in 
Hebrew language. It is written on leather and the script can be described as an 
early Herodian "formal hand;' which can be dated to between approximately 
30 BCE and 20 CE. A total of eleven fragments are preserved; the identification of 
two fragments is uncertain. 


Тһе Aramaic of the Tobit fragments сап be classified as Middle Aramaic, which is 
similar to other non-biblical texts from Qumran, such as the Genesis Apocryphon or 
the Targum of Job; it can be dated to between the second century все and the beginning 
of the second century cE. The language of the Hebrew fragment is an example of a late 
post-exilic Hebrew." 

Since the discovery of these fragments, the question of which text form—either 
Aramaic or Hebrew—was the original has been much discussed. Overall, in recent years 
there has been a marked tendency to assume that the narrative was first written in 
Aramaic and then translated into Hebrew. A key argument within the debate is the fact 
that the Tobit narrative belongs to a broader corpus of Aramaic texts from the time of 
the Second Temple due to numerous parallel motifs (see following discussion). 

‘The Greek Versions. The Book of Tobit exists in three Greek versions, namely in 


e G 1—гергеѕепіеа by Codex Vaticanus (fourth century), Codex Alexandrinus (fifth 
century), and Codex Venetus (eighth century) as well as by a number of minuscule 
manuscripts; 

e С II—represented by Codex Sinaiticus (fourth century; Tob 4:7-19b and 13:6i-10b 
are missing) and the minuscule manuscript 319 (Tob 3:6-6:16); and 

• С III—represented by the manuscripts 106 and 107 (limited to Tob 6:9-12:22).” 


After the discovery of Codex Sinaiticus in the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
question of the relationship between G II and G I became an important issue of textual 
research in the Book of Tobit. Against the background that the Qumran texts mostly 
correspond to the form of the long text and following long academic discussions,” it has 
become increasingly accepted to regard G II as the older text form that was revised by 
the editor of G I.* The basic linguistic tendency of this revision consists in shortening 
and smoothing the text, which transforms the strongly semitizing linguistic form of G II 
into a more fluent Greek. G III, on the other hand, can be described as a secondary text 
form to GI and СП, which is essentially G II that has integrated text elements from 
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GI. However, there are also cases in which the tradition of Qumran merges with the tra- 
dition of G I. This indicates that the С II texts available to us do not represent the oldest 
form of this version but already are a later copy of a no longer existing original into 
which small changes crept during the tradition process.” Due to the small amount of 
textual evidence, it is hardly possible to decide whether the earlier Greek version of the 
Book of Tobit had a Hebrew or an Aramaic Vorlage.° 

Тһе Latin Versions. There exist two different Latin versions: the Vetus Latina and the 
Vulgate. 

The Vetus Latina, of which no critical edition is yet available, presupposes G II as 
Vorlage’ and therefore plays an important role in the reconstruction of G II. Important 
old manuscripts include Codex Regius 3564, Alcala Bibeo and Codex Reginensis 7. 

The Vulgate of Jerome, which dates to 398, is yet another Latin translation. According 
to the testimony of Jerome himself, which he gives in his preface to the book, this trans- 
lation was accomplished in a single day. An interpreter translated the text from 
Aramaic into Hebrew, from which Jerome then translated it into Latin. This descrip- 
tion explains the paraphrastic character of the text, which often differs greatly from 
both the Aramaic Qumran texts and from the Greek versions. However, since the 
Vulgate often shows a proximity to the Vetus Latina, it becomes obvious that Jerome 
also used the Vetus Latina as a source for his work. Against this backdrop, the Vulgate is 
thus closer to G II than to СІ? 

In addition to the Greek and Latin translations, there are a number of other old trans- 
lations of the Book of Tobit into Syrian, Coptic, Ethiopian, and Armenian. The Syrian 
version is a mixed text containing elements of all three Greek versions, and, to an extent, 
its own unique traditions.'” The Sahidic, Ethiopian, and Armenian versions are all based 
on GE; these texts are faithful reproductions of the Greek tradition. 

‘The Post-Antique Jewish Traditions. Finally, there exist several Hebrew texts and one 
Aramaic version of the Tobit tale from medieval or even later times. These texts, which 
do not represent a direct continuation of the old Semitic-language tradition, but rather 
backtranslations from Greek or Latin, include both midrash-like extensions and para- 
phrastic abbreviations and omissions. Even though individual texts are interlinked in 
literary terms, each version has its own specific character.'” A presentation and discus- 
sion of the material is reserved for a separate research project. 


STRUCTURE 


The Tobit narrative consists of four parts: book title, exposition, main part, and epilogue. 


11-2 The book title: Tobit’s Origin and Exile 
1:3-3:17 The exposition: Tobit's and Sarah's sorrows, their prayers, and the sending 
of the angel 
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1:3-3:6 The way of life of the devout Tobit, his despair and his prayer 

r3 Tobit’s sum of life 

14-9 Tobit’s pious life according to the Torah in the Land 

110-22 Tobit’s acts of mercy in exile and his persecution 

2:1-3:6 Tobit’s destiny as a way to death and his prayer for deliverance 
2:1-10 Тһе burial of the dead and Tobit’s blindness 

2:1-14 The dispute with Hannah 

31-6  Tobits despair and prayer 

37-15 Sarah's destiny and prayer 

37-10 Sarah's Ше: smitten by the demon and mocked by her maidservants 
311-15 Sarah's despair and prayer 

316-17 Salvation is near: God sends the angel Raphael for healing 
4:1-14:1a The main part: Tobias’ journey with the angel and the healings 
41-21 Travel planning and Tobit’s ethics 

41-2 Tobit remembers the silver at Gabaél 

4:3-21*  Tobit's pious way of life 

51-61 Search for a travel companion, arrangements and farewell 

51-17a Search for a travel companion and agreements 

5176-61 Те farewell and Hannah’s pain of parting 

6:2-18 From Nineveh to Ekbatana: an important fish catch and the preparation for 
the encounter with Sarah 

6:2-9 On the Tigris: A significant fish catch 

6:10-18 Те conversation about the encounter with Sarah: marriage and expulsion 
of demons 

71317 The reception at Sarah’s family in Ekbatana and marriage preparations 
71-9a Arrival and reception at Sarahs family 

7:9b-17_ Preparations for an extraordinary marriage 

8:1-21 The Expulsion of the demon and a happy wedding 

8:1-18 The Wedding Night with the Expulsion of the Demon 

8:19-21 The wedding feast 

9:1-6 Raphael gets the silver at Gabaél in Rages 

10:1-13 The journey back home is approaching...10:1-7a In Nineveh: Tobit’s and 
Hannahs concern for Tobias 

10:7b-ı3 Іп Ekbatana: Farewell to Tobias and Sarah 

11:1-18 Тһе Return Home: Tobit’s gealing and Sarah’s arrival 

111-15 Tobias’ reunion with his parents and the healing of Tobit 

1116-18 Тһе reception of Sarah and the wedding feast 

12:1-22 Тһе self-revelation of the angel 

121-5 The payment offer to the travel companion 

12:6-22 Raphael’s farewell address and his revelation of his true nature 
131-141a  Tobits Hymn of Praise: God's mercy and the New Jerusalem 
131-5 Praise of God's mercy among the nations 

13:6-14ла*  Rejoicing in the New Jerusalem 

1415-15 Тһе Epilogue: Tobit’s legacy and the fulfilment of his life 

14160-1 Tobit’s farewell speech, death, and funeral 

1412-15 Until the death of Tobias: The end of exile is near! (14:12-15) 
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COMPOSITION 


The main part of the narrative is organized concentrically”: 


Headline 1:1-2 ntroduction; Tobit's genealogy 
Exposition 1:3-3:17 Tobit's and Sarah's distress and God's plan of salvation 
A 4:1-21 Tobit's teaching for Tobias as farewell speech before his 
journey to Media 
B 5:1-6:1 Search for a travel companion, agreements and farewell 
С 6:2-8:21 On the way from Nineveh to Ekbatana, the encounter with 


he fish, stay at Sarah's home, expulsion of the demon and 
wedding feast with Sarah 


D 91-6 Raphael gets the money from Raguel 
с 0:1-11:18 Conversations about returning home, return journey from 
Ekbatana to Nineveh, healing of Tobit and wedding 
celebration 
: 2:1-22 The payment offer for the travel companion and the 
self-revelation of the angel 
А 3:1-14:1a Tobit's Song of praise 
Epilogue 4:1b-15 Fulfilment of life and legacy 
GENRE(S) 


The Tobit story can be described as а novelesque wisdom narrative with a strong didactic 
tendency.'* The narrative contains popular humorous elements in the core part Tobit 
2-12; however, the tone becomes much more serious in chapters Tobit 1, 13, and14.'* The 
motif of the lovers who finally come together is reminiscent of Greek novels; however, in 
contrast to the typical examples of the Hellenistic novel, the Tobit narrative is very 
reserved with regard to the representation of sexuality. 

Other literary forms are wisdom speeches (Tobit's testament in Tob 4:3-19; the fare- 
well speech of the angel in Tob 12:7-11; and Tobit’s words before his death in Tob 14:3-11 
(with an eschatological outlook into the future history of his people [Tob 14:4-7])). 
Another literary genre are prayers and hymns of thanksgiving (Tob 3:2-6:15; 8:5-17; 
13:1-18) that are incorporated into the plot and characterize the protagonists. The 
hymn in Tob 13:1-18, which consists of two parts (a Diaspora hymn and a Jerusalem 
hymn), is of particular importance because of its length and its prominent position at 
the end ofthe story. 
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NARRATIVE STYLE 


For most of the story, the style of scenic presentation, which consists mainly of dia- 
logues, is predominant. Tob 1:3-22 and 14:1-15 are also written in a narrative style, but 
have a rather summary character, insofar as a broad overview of Tobits Ше is given here. 
The change of the narrator’s voice is a striking aspect of the Tobit narrative. The story 
begins with Tobit's 1st person narrative in Tob 1:3 and subsequently switches to the 3rd 
person narrative to tell the story of Sarah in Tob 3:7; this narrative style then continues 
until the end of the book. A literary-critical approach has been taken to explain this 
change from the perspective of literary criticism (see following discussion), but the 
switch of the narrator is not congruent with common literary-critical models. However, 
such switches are also found in other early Jewish narratives (like Esr, Neh, GenAp); it 
may consequently be considered a purely stylistic feature. 

Starting in Tob 3:16 an omniscient narrator frequently alternates—due to the scenic 
presentation mode—with the voices of the characters, which at first do not know any- 
thing about the metaphysical background of the unfolding events. As a result, the story 
contains an ironic component—especially when the travel escort of the “good angel" 
(Tob 5:22) is mentioned. Most notably, the core story Tobit 2-12 features such ironic 
moments, including the episode of grave digging on the wedding night (Tob 8:9f).' 


INTERTEXTUALITY 


The narrative draws extensively on older traditions. Apart from a multitude of allusions 
to single biblical phrases,'? previous texts often function as subtexts in such a way that 
an earlier passage serves as a matrix for identical twists, thematic links, and allusions.'? 
In this context, Genesis 24 is of outstanding importance. In addition to these correspon- 
dences, references to Deuteronomy also play an important role (see especially the recep- 
tion of Deut 30:2-3.5 in Tob 13:5-6).”° Tobit’s eschatological hymn in Tobit 13 and his 
outlook into his peoples future in Tob 14:4-7 contain numerous allusions to the salva- 
tion prophecies of Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah as well as to other prophetic traditions.” 
Sapiential tradition, as it appears especially in the speeches in Tobit 4 and Tobit 12, can 
be traced back to the wisdom teaching of Proverbs and Sirach. Tobit focuses on this 
when the value of almsgiving is emphasized. 


CHARACTERS 


Тһе characters Tobit, Sarah, and Tobias are at the center of the Tobit narrative; other actors 
are God, who works in secret and sends the angel Raphael to heal the protagonists, 
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as well as the demon Asmodaeus as Sarah's and Tobias’ opponent. In addition, Hannah, 
Tobit’s wife, the bridal parents Raguel and Edna, and Gabael appear as characters as the 
events unfold. Finally, the Ahiqar material is integrated into the story (Tob 1:216 2:10; 
11:18; 14:10). Through the relationship with Ahigar, the figure of Tobit is “upgraded”; fur- 
thermore, the Ahigar narrative functions as a kind of subplot, which illustrates the fun- 
damental validity of the act-consequence relationship. It is noticeable that female 
characters play an important role in this narrative.” 

By referring to the Assyrian kings Salmanassar (Tob 1:2-15), Sanherib (Tob 1:15), and 
Asarhaddon (Tob 1:15-21) by name, a temporal coordinate system is established. Names 
are not provided for the person who reports Tobias to the king for his burial ofthe dead 
(Tob 1:19), the neighbors who mock Tobit (Tob 2:8), his co-exiled brothers who pity him 
(Tob 2:10), Sarah's maidservants (Tob 3:8f), and the inhabitants of Nineveh respect the 
Judeans who marvel at Tobit healing and rejoice with the family after Sarah’s arrival 
(Tob 11:16f). 


DATING AND PLACE OF ORIGIN 


Scholars are mostly in agreement that the original version of Tobit is to be dated between 
the middle of the third century and 175 вс.2? The terminus a quo is the canonization of 
the prophets as Holy Scripture (cf. Tob 14:4) and, due to the phrase "according to the law 
of Moses” (cf. Tob 6:13; 7:11-13), the Books of Chronicles (2 Chr 35:12). Most scholars 
regard the Maccabean period as the terminus ad quem, since the Tobit narrative con- 
tains no references to the persecution by Antiochus IV and the desecration ofthe temple 
іп Jerusalem.?* However, motifs like the refusal of the burial of the dead (Tob 1:17f) or 
the eschatological expectation of a third temple (Tob 13:11; 14:6-7) could also reflect the 
events during this epoch?? or can be dated to Hasmonaean times (cf. 2 Macc 5:9-54 with 
the emphasis on Galilee in Tob 1:2). It is noticeable that all these parts constitute the sto- 
ry's framework, and so this observation corresponds with the considerations on literary 
criticism, which have also made it plausible to classify the framework as younger than 
the core narrative (see below). 

It becomes clear that the Tobite narrative touches upon many motifs in other writings 
in the Hellenic period (e.g., Daniel, Judith, and the Additions to Esther; see in particular 
the reference to dietary laws, to endogamy, to prayer, and the fear of God). More recent 
works have mainly pointed to the numerous links with other texts from the time of the 
Second Temple available in Aramaic. Noteworthy examples include the appreciation of 
endogamy, the idea of the relationship between demons and women, a dualistic world- 
view, the importance of burial, as well as the proximity to Halakhic ideas in the context 
of the offerings at the Jerusalem Temple. The Tobit narrative thus touches upon the tra- 
dition of the Ethiopian Enoch, (һе Aramaic Levi Document, the Testament of Qahat, the 
Visions of Amram, and the Genesis Apocryphon.? There is no scholarly consensus on 
the origin ofthe narrative. Some ofthe commentators vote for the Eastern Diaspora, but 
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there are also voices—especially in more recent times—that want to see Jerusalem or 
another place in the Land of Israel as the place of origin of the Tobit narrative.”” 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


The Book of Tobit has also become the subject of literary criticism.”* P. Deselaers and 
M. Rabenau postulated decidedly literary-critical drafts for the entire book, which 
assume a development across multiple stages.”” However, the majority of commentators 
speak out in favor of the literary uniformity of the book.?? 

Wills made a new attempt to show the story’s diachronic structure. According to his 
analysis, Tobit 2-12 form the core, which can best be described as a popular narrative 
with comic elements. Tobit 1 has a much more severe tone and is linked with Tobit 2 
solely by the motif of burial (Tob 1:17-19; 2; 4:7) and the motif of remembering (Tob 1:12; 
2:6); it stems—according to Wills—from another hand and was added later.?' Finally, 
with regard to the topic of literary criticism an approach of recent research as presented 
by N. Jacobs is also interesting: Here, Jacobs does not assume different layers of the text, 
but rather selective adaptations and additions in the framework of scribal activity (e.g., 
with the names of God or in the context of the motif of the Tobias’ and Sarah's marriage). 
These findings confirm—according to Jacobs—the thesis according to which the chap- 
ters Tob 1, 13, and 14 are to be separated from Tob 2-12. ?? 

Accordingly, it can be stated as minimal consensus—if the book is not to be consid- 
ered consistent overall—that the oldest part of the story can be found in the core with 
the motifs of Tobit's healing and the expulsion of the demon, while the framework rep- 
resents a secondary element. 


KEYWORDS AND МОТІЕ6 


The Tobit narrative contains various central motifs which are characterized by the use of 
a relevant term or by specific semantic fields. They run through the entire narrative and 
can also converge and overlap. 


Nineveh/Exile vs. Jerusalem/Land of Israel 


The contrast "exile" vs. "Land of Israel" (sc. the terms aiywadwoia, “captivity”, 
aiypaAorevolaiypaAorí(Lo, “to go into captivity,” aiyuaAwros, “captive”) frames the 
entire narrative. Tobit belongs to the group of Northern Israelites who were led into exile 
to Nineveh under Salmassar (Tob 1:2). Tobit’s hymn in Tobit 13 makes it clear that exile is 
to serve as a place where God’s mighty action is to be made known to the nations. Israel 
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thus becomes a witness of its God in the world of nations (Tob 13:1-6). In the New 
Jerusalem the prisoners will also be rendered happy (Tob 13:10). In the historical review 
in Tob 14:4-7 Tobit looks at the Babylonian exile (Tob 14:4). The book ends with the 
downfall of Nineveh, and so it is finally the proud kingdom of the Assyrians that must 
bear the shame and suffering of exile (Tob 14:15).?° 

Тһе opposite pole to the exile experience is life in the Land and in Jerusalem (Tob 
1:4-9). At the end ofthe book, the motif "return to Jerusalem" appears as a broad theme, 
inasmuch as Tobit in his hymn sings of the New Jerusalem as a city of jubilation, in 
which the prisoners will rejoice and into which the nations will be flocking with their 
gifts (Tob 13:8-18). Likewise, Tobit refers in his historical outlook shortly before his 
death to the return ofthe entire Diaspora and the edification of Jerusalem (Tob 14:5-7). 


Paths and Travel 


A further thematic focus relates to the semantic field “travel,” represented by the terms 
686s, “path,” mopevouaı, “to go, to embark on, to travel,’ and едоббо “to prosper? The 
focus is on the journey to Ekbatana (Tob 5:2-6, 9, 10, 16, 17, 21; 6:1-18) or Rages (Tob 
9:2.5) and the way back (Tob 11:4); for the entire journey (Tob 10:1, 5, 6; 11:6; 12:1), but the 
pilgrimage Tobit’s and other spatial movements can likewise be described with these 
terms (Tob 1:6f.; 2:3, 10; 10.14f). A metaphorical use of the terms with regard to a life of 
integrity appears in Tob 1:3 and Tob 4:5. For едоббо) see Tob 5:17, 22; 7:12; 10:11, 13, 15). 


Disease and Healing 


Another semantic field is dedicated to the theme of “disease” and "healing? Firstly, Tobit's 
blindness (Tob 2:10; 5:10; 6:9; 7:7; 11:10-17; 12:13f; 14:2) is to be mentioned. Moreover: the 
demon сап be described as an evil spirit who troubles a human being (lit.: the human 
being has an encounter [dravrnua] with the demon, cf. Tob 6:8). The angel Raphael, who 
is sent by God to heal (iácac0a4) Tobit and Sarah (Tob 3:17; 5:10; 12:14), acts as its counter- 
part. The term бералтедо) appears in the context of Tobit’s attempt to get help from the 
doctors (Tob 2:10), as well as in Tobias' review of the events that happened (Tob 12:3). 
Thus it becomes clear that the healing process is explored from two perspectives: iaoaodaı 
stands for healings that take place in the context of divine rescue action, whereas 
беролтебоә does not have such a religious frame of reference.** Further terms from the 
semantic field “healing” are фармакоу as well as the fish innards heart, liver, and gall asso- 
ciated therewith, from which the incense against the demon and the eye ointment for the 
father are produced (Tob 6:4-7, 11:8-11; see also Tob 2:10 generally as medicine for eye ill- 
nesses). Tob 2:10 mentions also physicians (iarpos). The demon is to be “released” or 
"divorced" (Ao) from Sarah (Tob 3:17). During the actual expulsion it is then held back 
by the smell (kwAdw) and it escapes (amorpexw) to Egypt, where it is bound (бео)) (Tob 
8:3). For the use ofthe eye ointment, see the terminology in Tob 6:9; 11:8, 11-13. 
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Marriage and Family 


Another important motif is that of marriage and weddings. In the context of the plot 
Raphael emphasizes in Tob 6:13 that the marriage with Sarah is to take place “accord- 
ing to the provision of the book of Moses" (ката тту Kpiow тўѕ BiBAov Mwvoews); in 
Tob 6:16 the commandment to marry Sarah is also explicitly linked to the endogamy 
commandment, which was already part of the father’s doctrine of life. The “Torah of 
Moses” is also the guideline for the process of marriage between Tobias and Sarah 
(Tob 7:10-13). This instruction is underpinned by Num 36:6-8, according to which a 
daughter who has inherited from her father is to marry within her own clan, so that 
the possession also remains in this clan (see the allusions in Tob 3:14; see also Tob 1:9, 
8:21). However, the law pertaining to daughter-heirs is expanded in this instance, 
insofar as the violation of this commandment is sanctioned with the death penalty 
(Tob 6:13). Besides, the motif of the clan endogamy also appears in the context of the 
instruction, insofar as Tobit justifies endogamy in his farewell speech through conformity 
with the actions of the patriarchs (Tob 4:12; for the Torah reference, see Gen 24:3-4:38 
and Сеп 28:1-4). 

The meaning ofthe clan endogamy is closely linked with the statements pertaining to 
family (see the family tree at the beginning of the book in Tob 1:1 as well as further scenes 
which elaborate the value of family (see Tob 5:11-14; 7:1-8; 9:6; 10:12; 11:17; see especially 
Hannahs concern for her son in Tob 5:18-20; 10:4-7a)). Finally, this aspect plays a role 
once again at the end of the narrative, insofar as Tobit instructs his son and his children 
on the future events in the history of their people and the meaning of mercy days 
(Tob 14:8.9). 

But the book also includes approaches to define the family as a group the size of a 
clan, insofar as the whole people or at least all exiled individuals can be considered a 
kind of family. This is evident in the use of the term абеХрб< (“brother”), which in the 
Tobit book can denote both the biological brother (Tob 1:10.21) and a relative (clearly 
Tob 3:15, 7:10) or a person from the same clan (Tob 4:12) and can also be used for a fellow 
tribe member (Tob 5:13-14; possibly 5:17) or for a person from the people of Israel (Tob 
1:16f; 2:2; 14:4). In this context, the reference to exile seems to play an important role 
(Tob 1:3-16f; 2:2-9; see also 4:13). The term appears frequently when characters address 
each other, with emphasis being placed on the belonging to the people, but it can also 
appear in the context of closer kinship relations (mainly in the dialogues in Tobit 5, Tobit 
6 and Tobit 7).*° 


Religiously Based Behavioral Ideals 


Another leitmotif within the Tobit narrative is religion-based behavioral ideals. As is 
evident at this point, the motif of clan endogamy is relevant here, which is understood as 
expression of the Law of Moses (vóuos Mwon). Another link to the motif of the Law of 
Moses is the idea of Tobit's pilgrimages to Jerusalem in Tob 1:6 and Tob 1:8.?? 
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As the concept of the Torah іп the Tobite narrative is combined with other behavioral 
ideals, it can be assumed that the narrator has a broader understanding of Torah than is 
reflected in the use of the term itself. The obedience of the commandment essentially 
becomes the umbrella term for the individual instructions in Tobit’s farewell speech, 
which, in addition to the endogamy commandment, include first and foremost acts of 
mercy (cf. the framework of Tobit's wisdom speech in Tob 4:5 and Tob 4:19). This aspect 
is condensed as it becomes apparent that in particular the terms aA70eva “truthfulness,” 
8ucauooóvy "justice; and &Aenuoovım “mercy or alms” constitute the red thread through- 
out the narrative and can be regarded as key words of the Tobite narrative (all three 
terms at the very beginning in Tob 1:3; see also Tobit's acts of mercy in Tob 1:16-20; 
2:2-7). Despite his personal crisis, in which he is reproached by his wife that his per- 
sonal attitude of mercy and justice was useless (cf. Tob 2:11-14 with &Xenuoovvn and 
8ucauooóvy), he remains faithful to his intentions and admonishes his son to a life in jus- 
tice and truth (Tob 4:5f). Especially the gift of alms (another translation of the term 
&Aequocóvy, derived from the context”) is discussed in Tob 4:6-11 and Tob 4:16-17. 
These values are confirmed in the angels speech (Tob 12:8-10). Through Tobit's speech 
before his death, the claim of such a practice is passed on to the next generation (Tob 
14:8.9) and this attitude is thus "perpetuated" in some way. Tob 14:8-9 also associates 
these terms with the phrase “remembering God? 

“Mercy, “justice” (here as adjective), and "truth" are not only human ideals but can 
also represent divine parameters (Tob 3:2). Insofar as God's actions іп Tobit can be sum- 
marized in Tob 11:17 as acts of mercy (see the usage of the verb éAcéw), the motif of a 
functioning act- and-consequence connection is likewise evident: The one who per- 
forms his next acts of mercy also experiences divine mercy. This connection is also illus- 
trated in a "subplot" by the figure of Ahiqar, who serves as an example that merciful 
action is ultimately rewarded (1410-11 with mercy and injustice).?? 


Death and Burial 


A special case of acts of mercy is burial (Tob 1:17-19; 2:3-8). However, this behavior leads 
only to misfortune at first, because Tobit is persecuted by the king (Tob 1:19f) and 
mocked by his neighbors (Tob 2:8) as well as by his wife (Tob 2:14). According to the 
commandment of his father (Tob 4:3) Tobias actually buries his aged father (Tob 14:1-11), 
his mother (Tob 14:12), and his parents-in-law (Tob 14:13). The story also shows that 
burial as expression of mercy is finally rewarded by God—after all, it is this action that 
leads the angel Raphael to convey Tobit’s prayer to God (Tob 12:12).?? 


Prayers and Praise of God 


Prayers and praise of God constitute a further leitmotif within the narrative, with a 
straight line leading from supplication prayer (Tob 3:2-6; 3:11-15; 8:5-8) to praise 
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(after the wedding night: Tob 8:15-17; 11:14f; 13:1-18); compare also the short narrative 
notes on praise of God (Tob 11:15-17; 12:22; 14:2-15). Thus, the character of Tobit 
becomes almost paradigmatic for the shift from distress to joy that is caused by God's 
healing and saving action, with which God responds to the prayers of humans. Since 
the story ends with Tobias praising God for the destruction of Nineveh, the motif of 
praise is strongly emphasized (Tob 14:15). These elements of praising God are under- 
lined by parenetic passages in the speeches, insofar as both Tobit’s wisdom teaching 
(Tob 4:19*) and the farewell speech of the angel (Tob 12:6f; 11.17f; 20) as well as the tes- 
tament of Tobit (Tob 14:8-9) include the request to praise God. Intertextual references 
add further dimensions to the meaning of praise: the angel confirms the importance 
of God’s praise essentially from a higher, transcendent level. There is evidence for an 
expansion of the audience or choir: in Tob 11:6 Tobit walks through the city praising 
God openly, and in Tob 13:6 all children of Israel are addressed (see also Tob 13:11 and 
Tob 13:18).*° 


Joy 


Closely connected with praise is the term “joy” or “to rejoice” (yaipw/xapa) (see Tob 
5:10-14; 7:1-17; 10:13; 11:15-19).^' But joy not only plays a vital role in the apparently pri- 
vate life of the protagonists; it is also an important element for the entire people, insofar 
as it is closely linked with the expectation of the “New Jerusalem” (cf. Tob 13:10-14; 14:7); 
see also Tobias’ joy about Nineveh’s destruction, which can be seen as a sign that God's 
plan of salvation (cf. Tob 14:4-7) will be fulfilled (Tob 14:15—the last verse of the entire 
book). 


Food 


The motif of food can also be considered a leitmotif; Tobit’s mercy is reflected in the way 
he deals with food (Tob 1:6-8; 1:17; 2:2f). Giving food to the needy is also an integral part 
of his life teachings (Tob 4:16f). The motif of a common meal then plays an important 
role in the context of courtship (Tob 7:9-11; 8:1-19; 9:6).? 


Darkness and Light 


Finally, the opposition of “darkness” and “light” should also be included in the list of 
leitmotifs; it is worth noting that this motif encompasses both the framework and the 
core action (Tob 4:10; 5:8; 10:5; 11:14; 13:11; see also 13:16f). Thus, a thread emerges that 
leads from “Tobit’s blindness” to the light in New Jerusalem.** 

An important task for future researchers will be to work out the interconnections 
among these motifs in greater detail. 
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TRADITIO- AND RELIGIO- 
HISTORICAL ASPECTS 


The Tobit narrative is also very interesting with regard to angelologic and demonologic 
concepts in Second Temple Judaism. 


Angelology 


Тһе efficacy of the angel Raphael, who becomes the medium of divine rescue, comprises 
a multitude of functions and appears in quite different roles, for example as mediator of 
prayer (Tob 12:12), as angel serving before God's heavenly throne (Tob 12:15; see also Tob 
3:16), as guardian angel (Tobit 5-11 passim), as revealer of medical knowledge (Tob 
6:5.7-9; 11:4-7f), as matchmaker (7:9), as expeller of demons (Tob 8:3), as instructor in 
Torah (6:10-18), and as teacher of wisdom and the correct praise of God (Tob 12:6-15, 
17-20).** 

In Raphael the biblical idea of the angel as messenger (“malakh, e.g., Сеп 16) is com- 
bined with that of the throne angel (e.g., Ps 103:20-22). As in Enoch literature, a hierar- 
chization of the angelic world—in contrast to the biblical tradition—is implied, since 
throne angels appear as a discrete group. Another difference to the traditions ofthe texts 
that came to form the Hebrew Bible becomes obvious when the angel in the Tobit narra- 
tive bears a personal name. In the Hebrew Bible, neither messenger angel nor throne 
angels are named.** The motif of the angel's concealment may—although the nucleus is 
also included in the biblical tradition (e.g., Gen 16:7; see also Gen 18:2; 19:1; Judg 13:16)— 
also be traced back to Greek influences, where the motif of the “hidden epiphany” сап 
often be found.^^ Likewise relevant is the influence of Greek cultural myths (most 
importantly Chiron and Prometheus). 

Raphael's role as a healer is of particular importance (cf. the meaning of the name 
“Raphael”). Especially the treatment of eye diseases by ointments is also documented in 
Babylonian texts.*” By conveying the knowledge about these remedies through the angel 
Raphael, who was sent by God to heal the two protagonists, magical-medical practices 
are legitimized within the framework of the Yahweh religion.** 


Demonology 
The character of the demon too has different facets: 


Іп Tob 3:8 Asmodaeus first appears as a demon of damage, whose aggressiveness is 
not explained in detail. The Hebrew name of the demon “Ashmodai” (which, 
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however, is not preserved in the fragments of the Qumran and only appears in 
later texts) also points in this direction, because it evokes associations with the 
Hebrew term dmv hif, “exterminate, destroy.’ Most scholars assume that the name 
is reminiscent of Zoroastrian ideas and that the name of the demon Asmodaeus is 
reminiscent of the demon of wrath, Ashmadaeva.* 

e The demon can be expelled with incense (Tob 6:8-14f; 17; 8:2f); in addition it is 
bound by Raphael (Tob 8:3).°° This “removal” or “divorce” can be understood as 
“healing” in the context of Raphael’s mission (Tob 3:17), thus the demon seems to 
embody a kind of disease. Since he is a living being, he represents a “biomorphic” 
type of disease. Demons as perpetrators of diseases and their expulsion by smoke 
is widely documented in the Babylonian tradition (cf. also Greek magical papyri). 

• Moreover, the statement that Asmodaeus is linked to Sarah by love (4QTob 196 14 
i 4; Ms. 319; Tob 6:15 С I) implies an incubus demon.?' The motif of the demon's 
love for Sarah (Tob 6:15 G I) is reminiscent of the Enoch tradition in the Book of 
the Watchers in Enoch 6-11, where angelic beings bring destruction to Earth by 
consorting with human women.” However, this motif in the Tobite narrative is by 
far not as universal as it is in the Book of the Watchers, since in the Tobit story the 
motif of the demons love for Sarah is not associated with a general threat to cre- 
ation in its entirety. To the extent that the demon prevents Sarah’s endogamous 
marriages, which in turn are in line with the commandment of the Torah, he 
appears as an opponent of a Torah-compliant life and as an enemy of Israel. 
Considering that Asmodaeus may threaten the continued existence of the entire 
people, however, a national orientation is unmistakable here.?? The love of the 
demon corresponds with the concept of his expulsion that is understood to be a 
divorce—a motif that is also documented on Babylonian magic bowls (exclusive to 
the fifth to seventh centuries). 


SUMMARY 


The “Core” Tobit 2-12 


In its core in Tobit 2-12, the Tobit narrative retells two healings, that of the blind Tobit and 
that of Sarah, whose potential husbands are harassed by a demon. This aspect is linked 
with the motif of travel and protection along the way, as well as a narrative discourse on 
the theological dimension of healing practices. In the Tobit narrative, the two different 
types of disease typical of pre-Hippocratic medicine are encountered: the pragmamor- 
phic type and the biomorphic type. For both, healing can only be found through a “medi- 
cine” (be it eye ointment or incense) the effectiveness of which was revealed by the one 
God through the angel Raphael. Thus, a legitimation of magical-medical practices takes 
place within a religious framework; at the same time, the narrative appears to assume a 
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definitive position with regard to the attempt to understand medical processes rationally— 
that is, through a discourse into Greek ways of thinking in the Hellenistic period. 

Even though the evidence of exile and return appears primarily (albeit not exclu- 
sively) in the framework of the book, it nevertheless constitutes the foundation for the 
interpretation of the entire narrative. Insofar as the story of Tobit plays in the diaspora, 
God's protection and devotion to the people outside the Land and far away from 
Jerusalem is expressed by the motif of magical therapy and the travel motifin general. 

In the context of the exile theme, Torah can be considered to be updated and reinter- 
preted, insofar as the endogamy commandment and caring for the poor are singled out 
as the most important laws for life in exile. These elements—as well as the emphasis on 
abstaining from pagan food—imply an outward demarcation that is linked to a stronger 
clan spirit and growing solidarity within the nation. Their essential function is preserv- 
ing the identity of the people. 

Through the medium of prayer, the nation has the opportunity to get in touch with 
God in diaspora, and God's angels convey God's helping and healing attention. Exile 
thus proves to be apparently a place close to God, despite the insecurity and persecution 
experienced by the people. Thus the narrator outlines basic coordinates for life in exile 
to understand it as a place where the experience of God's presence is possible. 


The Framework: Tob 1.13-14 


The framework parts place the narrative in a historical and theological context. The 
mention of the city “Nineveh” has a signal effect: at the beginning of the book, it stands 
as pars pro toto for Assyrian aggression and power (Tob 1:3); due to the role of the 
Assyrian expansion and Israel’s suffering through the Assyrian conquest, “Nineveh” has 
a paradigmatic character. Tobit thus appears as the prototypical victim of brutal world 
power politics. The turbulences in Tobit’s life reflect the insecurity of life as a deportee. 
Insofar as the Book of Tobit concludes with an eschatological view of history that tells of 
the downfall of Nineveh, the narrator clearly expresses that Israel will ultimately over- 
come this challenge of exile thanks to the support of its God. The Tobit narrative not 
only sets out the coordinates for a life in diaspora, it also reacts to the historical and 
theological challenge of the experience of exile and the confrontation with expansion 
policies of empires that compete for supremacy in the world. The problem of theodicy is 
answered by the recourse to Deuteronomic-Deuteronomistic theology; Israel's task is 
repentance and prayer. 


Core and Framework 


Other key components for understanding the narrative in its entirety result from the 
interplay between the core narrative and the framework part. A key text is Tobit's hymn 
Tob 13:2-5, 6a-d.9*, where Tobit praises God for chastising (uaorvyóc) the people for 
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their sins, but also for turning back to them graciously (éAeéw). Through the use of the 
term uacrıyow, ап intertextual reference to Tob 11:15 is created, where the character of 
Tobit has already used waoriydw to interpret his own fate (for further references see also 
the references to Tobit's prayer in Tob 3:1-6). Also, the term éAeéw in Tob 13:5-6 connects 
Tobit's praise with the plot of story (see Tob 8:16f; 11:17). Another keyword that plays ап 
important role for linking the collective with the individual sphere is that of pain (Лт) 
(cf. Tob 14:4 with Tob 3:1-6.10; see also Tob 7:17). 


HISTORY OF CANONICITY 


Early Judaism 


The Tobit story enjoyed great popularity in the first century BCE in Judaism in the land 
of Israel. This is supported by fact that the text is to be found among the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and that it was translated from Aramaic into Hebrew, which imbued the book with the 
aura of a literary work of old. Moreover, the translation into Greek, as it is available to us 
today in the so-called long text and that closely follows the Aramaic or Hebrew text 
form, makes it probable that the book was widely accepted in Judaism of the Hellenistic 
period. For reasons that can no longer be precisely determined today, the book seems to 
have lost its appeal in the Jewish tradition over the decades and centuries. One can 
assume that the fact that the book was not originally written in Hebrew spoke against its 
inclusion in the canon, but so did internal elements, such as negative rabbinic attitudes 
toward angels, could have contributed to such marginalization. It has also been sug- 
gested that the portrayal of the role of women (especially Hannah, who confronts her 
husband) has been one of the key factors displeasing to the rabbis, who were the leading 
religious authorities in Ancient Judaism.** 

Neither in the list of the biblical books in Josephus’ Contra Apionem (Flav. Jos. Apion. 
1:8 [38]) nor in the Talmudic Baraita bBB 14b is there any indication that the book of 
Tobit is counted among sacred writings. Patristic testimonies likewise support this view. 
Origen (b. 185-d. 254) reports that the book is read in churches, but not by Jews, who do 
not possess it in Hebrew either,” and Jerome writes in his introduction to the book's 
translation in the Vulgate: "Ihe Hebrews separate the book from the list of the holy 


scriptures and suggest it to those who are named Hagiographa” 


Tobit in the Old Church and in the Middle Ages 


While the Book of Tobit experienced increasing marginalization in Jewish tradition, 
it enjoyed canonical status in the Christian tradition of the West for centuries. 
Luther's decision to separate the Apocrypha and classify them as "good and useful to 
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read” was thus both theoretically and practically inevitable in his time, and it did not 
seem necessary to explicitly explain why the Apocrypha (and thus also Tobit) were 
eliminated. In view of the above, however, Luther’s preface of 1530 reads almost like 
an apology of the book. He presents the figure of Tobit not only as a model of faith- 
fulness, patience, and good deeds, but also emphasizes the continuity between the 
Hebrew poetry of the Bible and Greek poetry. If he describes the Book of Tobit as the 
work of “a fine Hebrew poet” “who does not act frivolously, but rather does the right 
things, and who is Christian beyond measure,” then Luther implies that the book, 
although written in Greek, lives up to the ideal of the “Veritas Hebraica; Luther 
could not foresee the Hebrew fragments that were to await their discovery in the 
Judaean desert for centuries yet...°* 

Itis common knowledge that the book of Tobit was canonized by the Catholic Church 
at the Council of Trent in 1546 as a reaction to the Reformation; since then it has been 


counted among the so-called “Deuterocano.”” 


RECEPTION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The New Testament tradition contains only a few explicit references. First of all, the 
description of the New Jerusalem in Rev 21:10-21 is to be mentioned, the motif of the 
light of glory in the future city is clearly reminiscent of Tob 13165-18. The triad of 
good works “almsgiving, prayer, and fasting" also appears in Mt 6:1-18, and Mt 7:12// 
Lk 6:31also contains the Golden Rule (cf. Tob 4:15; positive version). However, a direct 
contact with the Greek Tobit tradition is difficult to discern, as the Golden Rule was 
widespread in contemporary popular philosophy. The Didache also quotes the 
Golden Rule.^? 


RECEPTION IN CHURCH FATHERS 


As to the Patristic literature, it should be noted that the Greek world only documents 
the short form of the narrative (С I).°' It focuses on the reception of wisdom sen- 
tences such as the Golden Rule and the proverbs regarding the salvific effects of alms- 
giving, fasting, and prayer.°” Тһе miracles and the work of the angel can likewise be 
thematized.9? 

In the first centuries, the Western world used the tradition of the Vetus Latina. Here, 
an allegorical exegesis came into focus, interpreting the fish and water as signs of salva- 
tion (cf. Optate of Milevis).°* Following Jerome’s translation, however, it was the Vulgate 
version that became significant for occidental Christian reception history. In addition to 
the interpretations and commentaries,’ it is also important to mention the rich tradi- 
tion associated with the story’s motifs in the fine arts.°° 
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RECEPTION IN MEDIEVAL 
JUDAISM AND HUMANISM 


The fact that Christian Hebraists such as Sebastian Munster and the reformer Paul 
Fagius received and edited Jewish manuscripts such as Ms. Constantinople 1516 or Ms. 
Constantinople 1519 shows that in the time of Humanism and the Reformation the 
book of Tobit was known both in Jewish and in Protestant traditions in addition to its 
canonization in the Catholic Bible, and that it was also valued. Munster publishes his 
version of Tobit in conjunction with its grammar as an exercise for Hebrew students, 
who could use the text to apply their knowledge in practice.°” Accordingly, the textual 
history of Tobit has an almost paradigmatic significance for Jewish-Christian inter- 
religious contact. 


NOTES 


1. The fragments of Tobit were first published by Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Tobit, CEJL (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2003); cf. Micheala Hallermayer, Text und Uberlieferung des Buches Tobit, DCLS 3 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 2008); Stuart Weeks, Simon J. Gathercole, and Loren T. Stuckenbruck, 
eds., The Book of Tobit. Texts from the Principal Ancient and Medieval Traditions: With 
Synopsis, Concordances, and Annotated Texts in Aramaic, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Syriac, 
Fontes et Subsidia ad Bibliam pertinentes 3 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2004), 29-31; for the frag- 
ment of the Schoyen collection, see Michaela Hallermayer and Elgvin, Torleif, “Schoyen 
Ms. 5234: Ein neues ‘Tobit’ -Fragment vom Toten Meer,’ RevQ 22, no. 3 (2006): 451-461. For 
the history of research, see Andrew B. Perrin, “An Almanac of Tobit Studies: 2000-2014,” 
Currents in Biblical Research 13, no. 1 (2014): 107-142, here108f; Beate Ego, “14.5 Tobit. 
Aramaic (Ancient), in Textual History of the Hebrew Bible, Vol. 2/2С: The Deuterocanonical 
Scriptures, edited by Armin Lange (general editor), F. Feder (volume editor), and M. Henze 
(volume editor) (Brill: Leiden, 2019); Beate Ego, “14.2 Tobit: Hebrew (Ancient), in Textual 
History of the Hebrew Bible, Vol. 2/2C: The Deuterocanonical Scriptures, edited by Armin 
Lange (general editor), F. Feder (volume editor), and M. Henze (volume editor) (Brill: 
Leiden, 2019). 

2. A description of the Greek version can be found in Robert Hanhart, Septuaginta: Vetus 
Testamentum Greacum, Ва. 8,5: Tobit (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983), 31-36; 
Robert Hanhart, Text und Textgeschichte des Buches Tobit, AAWG.PH 3/139 (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1984), 22-72; see also Robert Hallermayer, Text und 
Uberlieferung, 8-11, and Christian J. Wagner, Polyglotte Tobit-Synopse. Griechisch— 
Lateinisch—Syrisch—Hebraisch—Aramdisch, AAWG.PH 258 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2003), xiii-xvi. 

3. Cf. the overview by Stuart Weeks, “Reconstructing Tobit 13.6-10,” in The Temple in Text 
and Tradition. A Festschrift in Honour of Robert Hayward, ed. Timothy McLay, 59-71, 
Library of Second Temple Studies 83 (London: Bloomsbury, 2015), 1-4, references to the 
history of research can be found in Beate Ego, Buch Tobit (IEKAT) (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
2020), 120-122. 
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CHAPTER 19 


THE WISDOM OF 
SOLOMON 


JASON M. ZURAWSKI 


THE Wisdom of Solomon is a Jewish text written in Greek most likely in the Hellenistic 
metropolis of Alexandria, Egypt sometime within a few decades of the turn of the era. 
As with the other texts of the Apocrypha, the text was preserved by Christians. Although 
the author is never explicitly named in the text, the informed reader would assume that 
the book was written in the name of the wise king par excellence, Solomon, although the 
obvious pseudepigraphic authorship was already noticed among early church fathers. 
The text is addressed directly to “the rules of the Earth,’ presumably non-Jewish rulers 
who have gone astray in some way and are encouraged to follow the author's words, gain 
wisdom, correct their past mistakes, and, ultimately, go on to earn an immortal king- 
dom, the true life of the soul. The book is divided into three parts, unique in their focus 
although consistent in purpose and themes. One of the more curious aspects of the 
Wisdom of Solomon is the complete absence of proper nouns or ethnic designations 
throughout the entire treatise. This purposefully crafted ambiguity has the effect of giv- 
ing a particularistic story broader appeal. The Wisdom of Solomon shares this more 
open, inclusive outlook with its contemporary Philo of Alexandria, and, like Philo, the 
text shows great interest in Greek philosophy and the immortality of the soul. However, 
the two do differ at several points. For example, we find no allegorical exegesis in the 
Wisdom of Solomon. And, Philo does not share Wisdoms concern for explaining away 
righteous suffering as a form of divine discipline and education. Also, Philo is more 
explicitly and self-consciously “doing philosophy.” While philosophy is of interest and 
use to the author of Wisdom, it is not his primary occupation throughout the text. Like 
Philo—as well as such texts as the Letter of Aristeas or 4 Maccabees—the Wisdom of 
Solomon represents an effort to combine elements of Jewish ancestral traditions and 
contemporary Hellenistic intellectual culture creatively and effectively, modifying each 
as necessary but in overall service to the Jewish community and its welfare within the 
shifting political and cultural contexts of the ancient Mediterranean world. 
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TEXT, MANUSCRIPTS, VERSIONS 


Discussing the Greek manuscript evidence for the Wisdom of Solomon is largely to dis- 
cuss the evidence for the Septuagint as a whole. The most important witnesses for our 
text are the uncial manuscripts B (Vaticanus, fourth century), S (Sinaiticus, fourth cen- 
tury), and V (Venetus, eighth century). Ziegler also list forty-five minuscules, which are 
all, however, later and inferior. There are also a number of small papyrus fragments, 
which bring the earliest textual evidence of Wisdom back to the second century cE." 
Ziegler’s Géttingen edition of Wisdom,’ first published in 1962, was the first critical edi- 
tion of Wisdom established on the basis of the whole of the pertinent recorded evi- 
dence,’ and, therefore, it replaced all previous editions of Wisdom and has become the 
standard text for all critical commentaries. 

While our text is found in early Coptic (Sahidic), Geez, Arabic, and Armenian trans- 
lations, the most important non-Greek witnesses are the Latin and the Syriac, both the 
Peshitta translation? and the Syro-Hexaplar.” According to Larcher, the Vetus Latina has 
been the most studied of the versions because its Latin is very compatible to the Greek 
and because it takes us back to the mid-second century СЕ and to more primitive wit- 
nesses of Greek manuscripts which we no longer possess.° Jerome left Wisdom largely 
untouched from the Old Latin in his Vulgate.” Cornely’s commentary included notes on 
the Latin text, and many of his revisions were used—unfortunately according to 
Scarpat—by the editor of the Nova Vulgata.? 


Nearly all of the Greek manuscripts refer to the text in some way as “The Wisdom of 
Solomon” (e.g., Sophia Salömönos, S. Salomon, S. Salomöntos, S. Solomontos).^ The 
Vetus Latina calls the text, instead, Liber Sapientiae, "Ihe Book of Wisdom.” The 
Syriac manuscripts have "Ihe Book of Great Wisdom,” “Another Book of Great 
Wisdom,’ and “The Book of the Great Wisdom of Solomon, Son of David,’ however, 
this final superscription goes on to say "concerning which there is uncertainty 
whether some other wise person of the Hebrews wrote it in a prophetic spirit, and 
having set it in the name of Solomon, so it was received"? This questioning of the 
attribution of the text to King Solomon was not uncommon. The Muratorian Canon 
has it as, "et Sapientia Salomonis ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta? 
Augustine says that Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus were both said to be written by 
Solomon, but “поп autem esse ipsius non dubitant doctiores" (De. Civ. Dei. 17.20), and 
Jerome referred to Wisdom as a Pseudepigraphus in his preface to the books of 
Solomon. Clement of Alexandria and Origen both referred to the text as “Тһе Divine 
Wisdom?" 
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COMMENTARIES 


In his bibliography in the prolegomena to Larcher’s commentary, Gilbert lists eighty- 
eight commentaries on the Wisdom of Solomon, beginning from the Taion (seventh 
century) and Raban (ninth century), although Larcher notes that Cassiodorus mentions 
commentaries by both Ambrose and Augustine, which are no longer extant.'^ Prior to 
the nineteenth century, Holkot’s commentary from 1481, Super libros Sapientiae, was 
reprinted through at least the seventeenth century and used as the basis for many works 
on Wisdom through the nineteenth century.'” But, the true modern, critical study of 
Wisdom began with Grimm's commentary from 1860, due to both his philological 
approach and his arguments for the unity of the text.'^ Grimm's commentary became 
the starting point for a multitude of critical commentaries for the next century. 

Shortly after Ziegler published his critical edition in 1962, work began on three com- 
mentaries crucial for any current study of the text: Larcher’s three-volume French com- 
mentary for the Etudes bibliques series, Winston's English commentary for the Anchor 
Bible, and Scarpat's three-volume Italian commentary for the Biblica Testi e studi series. 
Though published at different times— Winston in 1979, Larcher in 1983-1985, and Scarpat 
in 1989-1999—some both odd and tragic circumstances prevented the three scholars 
from critically interacting with one another. Larcher died in 1975, having finished his 
commentary through 18:4. His student and colleague, Maurice Gilbert, then updated and 
expanded the bibliography, and prepared the manuscript for publication.'? 

In his preface, Scarpat explains the curious lack of references to Larcher's commen- 
tary—though, it should be noted, he does interact often with Larcher's previous influen- 
tial work on Wisdom'*—by claiming that he had begun work on his project thirty years 
prior and worked on it slowly and methodically over the years. Therefore, he argues that 
the two commentaries should be considered independent from one another." Because 
Larcher devoted a good deal of his first volume to extensively presenting the prolegom- 
ena, Scarpat chose to not discuss in great detail issues such as authorship, language, 
structure, etc. While Larcher's prolegomena—and Gilbert’s bibliography—is one of the 
great benefits to his commentary, Scarpat included a much-needed commentary on the 
Vetus Latina. Winstons commentary is still extremely useful because he takes into 
account more than the others the Hellenistic and philosophical influences. 

Despite the fact that the last volume of Scarpats commentary was published in 1999, all 
three of these commentaries are products of the 1970s at the latest. The work done since 
then, not only on the text itself but also on Second Temple Judaism as a whole and on 
Hellenistic philosophy, demands new critical commentaries. Thankfully, a recent commen- 
tary has recently been published in German by the prolific Italian Wisdom of Solomon 
scholar Luca Mazzinghi, an English translation of which is forthcoming.'? In addition, two 
other commentaries are currently in preparation, by Joachim Schaper in German for 
Herders Theologischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament series and by Randall Chesnutt 
in English for De Gruyter’s Commentaries on Early Jewish Literature series. 
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UNITY OF THE TEXT 


One of the perennial problems in the early critical study of the Wisdom of Solomon was 
whether the text was a product of one or more authors. The unique structure of the text, 
which can be divided fairly easily into three sections based on both topic and genre, 
became an easy target for the source critics of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.’ 
Eichhorn, for example, argued for two original compositions, chapters 1-10 and 11-19, 
either products of different authors or of the same author writing at different periods.”° 
Bretschneider found evidence, instead, for three separate works and a final redactor.” 
Тһе oldest section was 1:1-6:8, a fragment of a Palestinian work from Maccabean times. 
The next section, 6:9-10:21, was composed in Greek in Alexandria in the early Christian 
era. Chapter 11 was added by the final editor, and, chapters 12-19 were from the same 
period as the second section. One ofthe more unique propositions came from Nachtigal, 
who saw Wisdom as the product of no fewer than seventy-nine sages, compiled from 
two distinct wisdom collections.” 

As previously mentioned, Grimm, in his commentary from 1860, argued for the 
unity of the text based principally on the nature of the author’s Greek. As Winston 
notes, “all these attempts, however, were soon demolished by Carl Grimm’s great com- 
mentary of 1860, which demonstrated that the unity of Wisd was guaranteed by the 
uniformity of language and style characterizing the whole?? While Grimms position 
would eventually become the scholarly consensus, it was not without its detractors, 
including Weber, who, in a series of articles in the early twentieth century posited four 
distinct authors. The titles he gave to these separate works would long outlast his source 
critical solution: chapters 1-5 = “Book of Eschatology,’ chapters 6-11 = “Book of 
Wisdom,” 11:2-13, chapters 15, 18, and 19 = “Book of Divine Method and Punishment,’ 
and 13-15:17 = “Book of Idolatry.””* 

Despite Weber and a few other detractors, most scholars came to agree on the unity of 
the text.” As we shall see, the innovative work done on the text’s literary structure and 
genre by scholars such as Wright, Reese, and Bizzeti, beginning in the late 1960s, would 
further solidify the common opinion that the Wisdom of Solomon was a tightly crafted 
text written by a single author. 


ORIGINAL LANGUAGE, DATE, PROVENANCE 


Possible Hebraisms and the use of parallelism more common to Hebrew poetry than 
Greek” led a minority of scholars, beginning from Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 6.11, 
14) to more recently Zimmermann," to argue for a Semitic original.”* Most, however, 
quickly recognized the unique quality of an original Greek work. In his introduction to 
the Apocrypha, Pfeiffer allows for the vaguest possibility of a Hebrew prototype, but so 
thoroughly and freely reworked that the rendering was essentially a new text.”” Larcher's 
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solution to the sometimes Hebraic flavor to the text was unique. He argued that the 
author knew the Hebrew scriptures and would have translated them from memory. He 
goes so far as to claim that Hebrew was his native language, the language in which he 
learned to pray.?? Whether the author of Wisdom had any knowledge of Hebrew or not, 
the clear use of the LXX translations (e.g., Wisd 2:12 and Isa 3:10; Wisd 11:4 and Deut 8:15; 
Wisd 11:22 and Isa 40:15), the high level of the Greek style—certainly not “translation” 
Greek—and the author’s close knowledge of Greek philosophy have proven strong 
enough evidence for all modern scholars to dismiss the possibility ofa Semitic urtext. 

As to the location of the text’s composition, most scholars have assumed an Egyptian 
provenance, with Alexandria as the preferred setting by far. The author's style and pen- 
chant for philosophy, as well as the focus on the Exodus in the final section of the text, all 
lend indirect support to the text being a product from Alexandrias massive Jewish com- 
munity. No other location has proven as plausible. Dating the text to a specific period in 
Alexandria, however, has proven more difficult. 

Several influential early commentators—Grimm, Deane, Gregg, Cornely, and 
Klausner, among others—argued for a pre-Roman dating of the text, sometimes as early 
as 220 BCE, the supposed date when Isaiah was first translated into Greek.?' Yet, Zeller 
observed early on that the reference to the rulers of the four corners of the earth in 6:1 
referred, most likely, to Roman rule, and that the reference to the remoteness of the rul- 
ers dwelling in 14:1 likely pointed to the time of Augustus.?? Other scholars identified 
further clues in the text which seemed to reference the Roman period. Scarpat argued 
that the term kratesis in 6:3 could only refer to Augustus’s rule or later, giving a terminus 
post quem of 30 BCE.”” And later, he demonstrated that the use of the term diagnosis in 
3:18 made the best sense specifically during the time of Caligula.** Finally, the author's 
explanation of the origin of idolatry in 1415-17 solidified for Scarpat the dating of the 
text during the reign of Gaius: ^Noi pensiamo (assieme ad altri studiosi) in forza della 
регісоре di Sap. 14,15-17, di poter mettere la composizione della Sap. al tempo di 
Caligola, verso il 40 d.C??? 

In his commentary, Winston looks further at the Greek vocabulary to situate the text 
more closely. He finds 35 instances scattered throughout the book which provide evi- 
dence ofa date no earlier than the Augustan age.*° He further narrows his dating to the 
time of Caligula and the pogrom against the Jews in Alexandria, the only historical situ- 
ation desperate enough to explain the force of the eschatological punishment of the 
wicked in the first part of the text: "In this tense atmosphere, saturated with frustration 
and disappointment, the author of Wisd's disguised invective against the Alexandrians 
and Romans, and probably also the renegade Jews who supported them, finds its appro- 
priate setting” 

Тһе Roman period is by far the most favored by scholars today, although many dis- 
agree that the text must be dated to the period of Flaccuss tenure in Alexandria. 
Tcherikover argued that the degradation of the Jews' Alexandrian citizenship at the 
beginning of Roman rule in Egypt was the most appropriate motivation for the text.” 
Mazzinghi has recently argued along similar lines, that Wisd 19:13-17 refers to the period 
shortly after the implementation of the laographia, when, according to Mazzinghi, the 
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Jews lost their ancestral rights and were relegated to the status of Egyptians.?? Larcher 
argued for a similar dating, the early period of Roman rule, because he did not believe 
that the Alexandrian pogrom illuminated the persecution of the just man in chapter 
two, or that the text gives the impression of an overt persecution, but rather a more gen- 
eral state of subjugation.'^ Most scholars today are satisfied with a date anywhere 
between 30 BCE and 50 CE, not seeing sufficient evidence to narrow the range further.** 


SELECT THEMES 


Тһе past fifty years have seen a renewed interest in the Wisdom of Solomon, due both to 
the groundwork laid by previous scholars and to the overall advances in knowledge of 
Second Temple Judaism and Hellenistic philosophy. For example, Reese’ still classic 
work on the Hellenistic influences found in Wisdom from 1970 showed definitively that 
our author was thoroughly steeped in his Alexandrian milieu and that his knowledge of 
Hellenistic culture and philosophy was much more than passing.*” Dillons monumen- 
tal work on Middle Platonism revealed that the apparent eclecticism found in 
Wisdom—or in Philo—was part and parcel of this stage of Platonic thought.** The dis- 
covery and publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls and a renewed interest in the study of 
texts like 1 Enoch led to a heightened awareness of the diversity of Judaism during this 
period and a desire to fully explicate apocalyptic thought and/or genre and to under- 
stand better its influences and its relationship to traditional sapiential writings. 

Moving beyond the background details of the composition, scholars then turned to 
better understand some of the more unique, central themes and problems in the text.** 
Some of the issues which have held a prominent place in more recent scholarship on 
Wisdom and on which there is still much work left to be done include the apparent con- 
fluence of “sapiential” and “apocalyptic” motifs, the philosophical stance of the author— 
Stoic, Platonic, other?—the purposes and motivations of the text in light of its rhetoric, 
and the ambiguity of the text and its position vis-a-vis wider Hellenistic culture. 


Wisdom and Apocalypticism 


The Wisdom of Solomon has long held a central place in the wisdom and/or apocalypti- 
cism debate.** Actually, the unique nature of the text among its so-called biblical 
Wisdom sister texts (i.e., Proverbs, Job, Qoheleth, and Ben Sira) in how it includes cer- 
tain elements more at home with apocalyptic texts like Daniel, 1 Enoch, or Revelation, 
predates the debate itself and, perhaps, might even be viewed as one of its instigators. We 
saw earlier that Weber, already in 1904, dubbed the first part of the text the "Book of 
Eschatology,” which he viewed as a separate, autonomous work. And although source- 
critical solutions to the thematic shifts in the text have all but disappeared, Weber's 
structural insights and, importantly here, his terminology have aggressively persisted. 
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About thirty years after Weber, Johannes Fichtner would describe the text as a whole as 
ап “apokalyptisches Weisheitsbuch.’* A couple decades later we arrive at Gerhard von 
Rad and his novel idea that apocalypticism should be understood as the genetic child 
not of prophecy, as was commonly held at that time, but rather of wisdom.*” While von 
Rad5 thesis never fully took hold, his bold contention was intriguing enough to encour- 
age scholars to further explore the complex relationship between sapiential and apoca- 
lyptic literature. The Wisdom of Solomon would become a crucial case study in this 
emerging field of inquiry. 

John Collins, in a series of articles beginning from the 1970s, has probably written the 
most on the relationship between sapiential and apocalyptic elements in the Wisdom of 
Solomon. In his early work on the text, Collins argued that the Wisdom of Solomon wit- 
nesses “а more direct rapprochement between the conventional biblical wisdom tradi- 
tion and apocalyptic literature” and the clearest example of von Rads 
“Eschatologisierung der Weisheit.’ Collins does not neglect the very real and signifi- 
cant differences between Wisdom and a more traditional apocalyptic perspective, but 
their similarities, “constitute a common bond which distinguishes both the Hellenistic 
wisdom book and the apocalypses from their earlier biblical precedents in wisdom and 
prophecy? ^? 

Part ofthis shared perspective Collins noticed was based on his work from a few years 
earlier on the understanding of the term “eschatology”? There, Collins argues that pre- 
vious attempts at formulating the character of apocalyptic eschatology in terms of con- 
cern with the end-times or with a transition from one age to another have been 
unsuccessful. Instead, for Collins, “It is this hope for the transcendence of death which is 
the distinctive character of apocalyptic over against prophecy; ?' and it is with this type 
of eschatology where Collins directly sees compatibility between the Wisdom of 
Solomon and apocalypticism: "Ihe Greek hope of the immortality of the soul and the 
eschatology of the Jewish apocalypses was not precisely the same, but Wisdom shows 
how far the two could be successfully combined.” 

The decades following Collins's original forays into the subject saw a tremendous 
amount of work done on the relationship between apocalypticism and wisdom gen- 
erally and within the Wisdom of Solomon specifically. Two factors contributed sig- 
nificantly to this emerging field of research. First was the release and final publication 
of the Cave 4 fragments of the Dead Sea Scrolls after being held up and unavailable 
for study for decades.? Within this substantial group of manuscripts, scholars dis- 
covered a number of texts which appeared to successfully combine apocalyptic and 
sapiential elements, most notably 4QInstruction and 4QMysteries.?* Scholars finally 
had some early comparanda for the phenomenon they had observed in the Wisdom 
of Solomon.?? The second factor, which fortuitously nearly coincided with the first, 
was the creation of the Society of Biblical Literature "Wisdom and Apocalypticism" 
program unit in 1994 by George Nickelsburg, Richard Horsley, and others.?? For 
twenty-five years now, the group has continued to explore and complicate the notions 
of “wisdom” and “apocalyptic” and the relationship between texts once thought 
utterly incompatible. 
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While most scholars of the Wisdom of Solomon have agreed that the text does con- 
tain some elements or themes similar to those found in apocalyptic literature—for 
example, the eschatological judgment scene in chapter 5—exactly how those elements 
impact the overall ideology, worldview, or message of the text has been a matter of 
debate. Shannon Burkes argued that the worldview of Wisdom is actually more apoca- 
lyptic than sapiential, but it manifests its apocalyptic worldview with sapiential lan- 
guage: “The author has unquestionably embraced a view that is much more recognizably 
apocalyptic than sapiential, but he has adopted an old technique from the sapiential tra- 
dition for expressing his new understanding??? Burkes comes to such a conclusion from 
what she understands as the strongly dualistic nature of the text, where Death and the 
Devil are at cosmic odds with God and divine intention.** On the other side, in his more 
recent work on the subject, Collins has emphasized that the apocalyptic influences in 
the text—while very real and clear—do not actually impact the overall outlook of the 
text: "Ihe apocalyptic motifs in the Wisdom of Solomon do not ultimately shape the 
worldview of the text. They are interpreted through the lens of Hellenistic philosophy. 
They do, however, contribute to the Hellenistic fusion of Greek and Oriental thought 
that characterizes Hellenistic Jewish literature"?? Others have also argued for a more 
sapiential worldview of the Wisdom of Solomon distinct from apocalyptic viewpoints. 
In particular, Michael Kolarcik has highlighted the text's employment of apocalyptic 
motifs to make for a more entertaining argument, all in service to a characteristic sapi- 
ential outlook." In their respective discussions of the phenomenon, Collins and 
Kolarcik both highlight two other fundamental elements within the text, philosophy 
and rhetoric, a better understanding of which is necessary before contemplating the 
overall worldview or purpose of this complex text. 


Wisdom and Philosophy 


In addition to those elements which appear more at home in Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture, the Wisdom of Solomon also contains ideas clearly influenced by Greek philoso- 
phy, whether Platonic ideas like the immortality of the soul (see esp. 8:19-20, 9:15) or 
Stoic concepts like the tension and conversion of the cosmos (see, е.р., 16:24, 19:18). 
Because the text is imbued with philosophical ideas and language, the study of Wisdom's 
philosophy has been a central aspect in the critical scholarship ofthe text since its incep- 
tion. The most common lines of inquiry into the philosophy of Wisdom have been 
(i) determining the philosophical allegiance of the author (was he a Platonist, a Stoic, 
something else?); (ii) identifying the possible sources of the philosophical ideas in the 
text (e.g., did the author actually read the Phaedo or the Phaedrus?); (iii) assessing the 
philosophical acumen of the author (did he know what he was doing or was just a pre- 
tender?); and (iv) understanding how the philosophical ideas function within the larger 
context of the text and the author's overall aims and worldview. While earlier scholar- 
ship tended to focus on the first three lines, more recent studies have, instead, spent 
more energy on the last. 
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Early studies on the text's philosophy often could be quite harsh and dismissive when 
it came to the author’s philosophical credentials. The mixing of elements from different 
philosophical schools led to charges of amateurishness, eclecticism, and popular or vul- 
gar philosophy—that is, that the author was only aware of those philosophical ideas that 
had worked their way into the everyday parlance and general air of Hellenistic 
Alexandria, things one might pick up on the street instead of the detailed, nuanced ideas 
one would learn in a philosophical school or from reading philosophical treatises. A 
true philosopher, so the argument goes, would not use ideas from competing schools in 
the same text; only an amateur would do sucha thing.°' 

That the Wisdom of Solomon contains ideas, language, or concepts from different 
philosophical schools is, to most today, certain. The way in which this so-called eclecti- 
cism is treated, however, varies. Larcher acknowledged that the author of Wisdom was 
not alone in this sort of blending of ideas during the period, although he, nevertheless, 
remains largely dismissive of the author's philosophical acuity.°” Hübner thinks that the 
term “eclecticism” is an unfair depiction of what the author is doing in the treatise. Yes, 
the author did combine Stoic and Platonic elements, but he did so all in service to the 
texts underlying Jewish traditions, which the author always maintained through the 
modification of incompatible Greek concepts. 

David Winston pointed to John Dillons work on Middle Platonism?* as a turning 
point in the study of Wisdoms philosophy. Prior to Dillon, so Winston contends, lack of 
knowledge of this period of Platonic thought resulted in mischaracterizations of the 
author of Wisdoms use and knowledge of philosophy.°” Winston, then, places Wisdom's 
overall philosophical thought within the realm of Middle Platonism: "The Stoicising 
Platonism of Wisd is the characteristic trademark of Middle Platonic scholasticism, and 
it is undoubtedly misleading to brand this philosophical mode as ‘eclectic.”°° The num- 
ber of similarities to Philo of Alexandria confirms for Winston the author's Middle 
Platonic orientation.°” Placing Wisdom, like Philo, closer to the side of the Platonists 
than of the Stoics has been a common argument.® The importance of Winston's work is 
the acknowledgment of the author of Wisdom’s philosophical approach within the con- 
text of contemporary philosophical trends. 

One of the most helpful approaches to the topic is that of Greg Sterling in a recent 
article where he describes Wisdoms engagement with Stoic and Platonic philosophy as 
“dialectical appropriation,’ where the philosophical elements were not simply appropri- 
ated into and made to fit an uncompromising and unalterable Judaism, but that the Stoic 
and Platonic elements were indeed sometimes modified to work with more traditional 
Jewish concepts, but these Jewish ideas were also transformed by the inclusion of the 
Greek elements.°” For Sterling, this sort of approach best explains the author's careful 
incorporation ofStoic and Platonic materials and the ways in which they interacted with 
the author's own Jewish ideas. The author of Wisdom, according to Sterling, was not a 
philosopher, but he never claimed to be. Therefore, it would be unfair and misleading to 
label the author either as a Stoic or as a (Middle) Platonist. Nevertheless, the author did 
understand Hellenistic philosophy and he used it appropriately."? The modifications 
to Stoic and Platonic concepts are best explained, not by the authors ignorance or 
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amateurishness, but by their subordination to a Jewish framework. But, this does not 
mean that the Greek elements were simple window dressing or a veneer. These concepts 
were worked fully into a Jewish framework, which was transformed because of them. 
The use of philosophy in Wisdom is not simply rhetorical, but it was part of the author's 
overall rhetorical purpose. 


Wisdom and Rhetoric 


The extensive work done on Wisdom) structure and literary form beginning from the 
1960s has proven critical to a better understanding of the text as a unified whole. The 
studies of Reese, Wright, Gilbert, and others highlighted the concentric structures 
within the text and the author's regular use of the inclusio.”’ The tripartite scheme of 
the text (roughly, chapters 1-5, 6-9, and 10-19, although the exact divisions continue to 
be debated), noticed by some of the early source critics and used by them as confirma- 
tion of multiple authorship, now came to be viewed as evidence of the rhetorical prow- 
ess and purpose of a single author." The concentric structures of the text—with 
sections one and two being concentric and section three, while more structurally com- 
plicated, containing concentric elements and an inclusio—was shown to be fundamen- 
tal to the author’s overall message. As Gilbert notes, “it seems to me that one must pay 
special attention to the concentric structures, where beginning and end correspond 
and complete each other. Indeed, in the Book of Wisdom, every conclusion says more 
than its introduction, and does so with new nuances, and in doing so, moves progres- 
sively ahead"? 

Within this deliberate and well-structured treatise, the author of Wisdom made 
expert use of contemporary Greek literary forms and rhetorical techniques. Several 
known genres are present within the text. Reese identified the synkrisis or “comparison” 
(11:1-14, 16:1-19:22), the aporia or “problem” (6:12-16, 6:21-10:21), and the Hellenistic 
diatribe, both at the open of the text (1:1-6:11, 17-22) and in the critique of idolatry in the 
final section (11:15-15:19).’* Reese refers to these sub-units as the “smaller genres,” as 
opposed to the overall genre of the text, which we will look at shortly. Others too have 
regularly pointed out the author's use of multiple forms within the text.’® 

While Reese and others are surely correct in highlighting the author's use of contem- 
porary literary forms, not as much attention has been paid to the text's engagement with 
the rhetorical devices and exercises known from the Greek rhetorical handbooks, most 
of which are from Late Antiquity but certainly represent earlier rhetorical curricula."? 
Recent work has been done on the use of these exercises, or the progymnasmata as they 
were called, in the Letter of Aristeas and 4 Maccabees by Ben Wright and David deSilva 
respectively" Like these other Jewish Hellenistic texts, the Wisdom of Solomon dis- 
plays extensive use ofthe progymnasmata. Nearly all of the major exercises discussed in 
the handbooks are represented throughout the text, many of which are utilized in an 
advanced manner. We find examples of the diegema or "narrative" (e.g., 2:1-20, 4:16-5:13, 
71-938; cf. Theon 5; Hermogenes 2), the statement and elaboration of a maxim or 
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chreia (e.g., 2:24; 4:6-14; cf. Hermogenes 3), ekphrasis or the vivid depiction of a scene 
(e.g., 5:10-12, 16-23; cf. Theon 7; Hermogenes 10), prosopopoeia/ethopoeia or the creation 
of fictional dialogues in the register best suited to the character types (e.g., 2:1-20; 5:4-13; 
cf. Theon 8; Hermogenes 9), and encomion/invective or praise/blame (e.g., 6:12-9:18; 
11:15-15:9; cf. Theon 9; Hermogenes 7). 

The two most important literary devices for the author of Wisdom, however, are the 
topos (or koinos topos) and the synkrisis. The topos was a tool used to move from spe- 
cific cases to types and to elaborate on the universality of the types and the ends they 
will surely come to (Theon 6; Hermogenes 6). The topos is the central literary device for 
our author, as he has constructed an entire treatise around the topoi of the righteous 
and the impious. The technique is perhaps most obvious in the final section of the text, 
where the complete lack of proper names or ethnic designations has the effect of turn- 
ing the particular history о Israel into a typological didactic tale, not a story about cer- 
tain individuals or peoples, but an exploration into the universality of the topoi 
"righteous" and “impious.” But, this motif extends throughout the book, where the 
author regularly moves from specific examples—though still unnamed—to universal 
applicability. For example, he moves from the specific case of the anonymous righteous 
man to the topos of the dikaios, or he transitions from the specific case of the narrator's 
history with wisdom to the universal topos of the sophos basileus. An important feature 
in the effective development and portrayal of topoi is the comparison to opposite types, 
the device known as synkrisis (Тһеоп 10; Hermogenes 8). The synkrisis is an essential 
component of the author's portrayal of the topoi, not only in the final chapters of the 
text, but throughout (e.g., 3:1-5:23; 6:6). Taken together, the topoi and their comparison 
lay the rhetorical foundation of the text, and all other stylistic choices serve in the 
development of the typology. 

It is clear, therefore, that the author of Wisdom made extensive and well-designed use 
of contemporary Greek rhetorical techniques and styles, all put in service to a thought- 
fully structured unified composition. However, scholars are at odds as to whether the 
text as a whole should be viewed as an example ofa known ancient Greek literary genre. 
Тһе two most popular genres put forth to explain the overall form and purpose of the 
text are the logos protreptikos and the encomium. That parts of the text could be seen as 
protreptic or exhortatory was noticed already by Focke (chapters 1-5) and Dupont- 
Sommer (chapters 1-9),"? but it was Reese who made the strongest arguments for under- 
standing the entirety of the book of Wisdom as a protreptic discourse.’ Protreptic is a 
type of exhortatory discourse designed to teach or persuade, a call to wisdom, virtue, ог 
philosophy. Within the context of philosophical literature, “Тһе protreptic has as its 
explicit aim the winning of a student for philosophy. The student must be won at differ- 
ent levels—for the love of wisdom generally, for the choice of a particular school, for full 
commitment to the rigors of an advanced discipline. So the protreptic itself must take 
different forms— as it serves different ends according to the particular school’s concep- 
tion of the human good"? Reese argued that the various sections and forms of the text 
correspond to several features of the genre—for example, the diatribe which opens the 
text as an exhortation to wisdom and Gods will, the omission of proper names as a way 
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of dealing with types instead of individuals, and the extended comparison (synkrisis) in 
the final section of the text highlighting the difference between a life devoted to wisdom 
and one devoid of it.?' 

Others, instead, have maintained that the text is better understood as an encomium 
or a speech of praise.** The encomium was a speech praising someone (e.g., a god) or 
something (e.g., a virtue) and it was one of the many different species of epideictic rheto- 
ric. While nearly all would agree that the central section of the text (chapters 6-9) 
appears to be an encomium to Sophia, some insist that the entirety of the text should be 
viewed as an encomium, with the opening five chapters serving as an introduction to the 
praise section proper and the final ten chapters serving as an extended synkrisis, con- 
trasting opposite lines ofaction to develop the general theme ofthe encomium. 

Many pertinent arguments have been made, however, against both of these proposi- 
tions. Gilbert, for example, rejects labelling the text as a logos proptreptikos primarily due 
to the fact that Reese et al. rely too heavily on an uncertain reconstruction of Aristotles 
Protrepikos and because, according to Gilbert, the final ten chapters of the text do not cor- 
respond to the genre as we know it.*? In fact, we do not find a well-defined, well-established 
genre of protreptic at this time, and the relationship between protreptic and epideictic 
rhetoric is not always clear.** Against Wisdom as an encomium, Edwards makes two 
strong objections. First, to describe the opening five chapters of the book simply as an 
exordium to introduce the main topic of the text, Sophia, seems insufficient to the unique 
nature and attitude of those chapters. Second, while the synkrisis could be effectively used 
in an encomium, the point was to contrast what is being praised with its opposite. In Wisd 
10-19, the contrast is not between Sophia and something else, but between the righteous 
and the wicked. Sophia, actually, is mentioned very rarely in this final section of the text.°° 

Because of these problems, some have come to the conclusion that, unless some other, 
as yet unknown, ancient examples surface, we simply do not have enough data to accu- 
rately classify Wisdom according to ancient genre standards. While Winston initially 
sided with Reese in understanding Wisdom as a protreptic discourse,?^ in his later work 
he expressed more uncertainty about the overall genre of the text, principally due to the 
unclear relationship between protreptic and epideictic rhetoric." Kolarcik argued that 
the creativeness and uniqueness of the text defies traditional genre labels and without 
clear contemporary examples, the genre of the text must remain undecided.** Edwards 
adds that it was not uncommon for Greek texts of this period to not fit so neatly under a 
single genre label.?? In addition, as with the consideration of the texts philosophy, we 
must also take into account influences beyond the contemporary Greek intellectual 
milieu, namely the Septuagint and other Jewish literature written in Greek. For example, 
many scholars have pointed out the author's use of parallelism, a style better reflecting 
Hebrew poetry than Greek, mediated by the Greek Septuagint translations.”° In the end, 
as with the use of Stoic and Platonic philosophy, we must remain open to the possibility 
that the author was not trying simply to replicate a particular Greek form but, instead, 
put Greek rhetorical techniques and genres to use together with Hebrew styles, all in 
service to crafting a creative, rhetorically sophisticated document that best served his 
particular audience and aims. 
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Wisdom and Ambiguity 


In his 1990 dissertation under Maurice Gilbert at the Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
Michael Kolarcik looked at the complex understanding of “death” in Wisdom of 
Solomon chapters 1-6. Unlike many previous studies on the notion of death in the text, 
Kolarcik found a coherency and consistency, not in the ways in which the Greek termi- 
nology was to be understood, but in the author’s purpose and message. This clarity of 
thought is brought to light when one recognizes the ambiguity of the language as a pur- 
poseful rhetorical strategy. According to Kolarcik, “the author’s use of surface ambiguity 
explains a pedagogical procedure that is consistent with sapiential writing. Through 
surface ambiguity the author draws the reader into the argumentation of various per- 
spectives on mortality and death according to the ambiguity inherent in the phenome- 
non of mortality itself?” 

While Kolarcik’s study as a whole is well argued, the point on which I would like to 
focus here is his observation of the author's use of deliberately ambiguous language. 
Because he was concerned principally with the concept of death in Wisdom, Kolarcik 
had no reason to explore the applicability of the idea of surface ambiguity beyond that 
concept. But, if we extend his insights to other areas ofthe text, we find that this type of 
purposeful ambiguity reaches much further than the depiction of death and is a funda- 
mental part of the rhetorical purpose and central message of the text. Scholars have 
often been frustrated with Wisdoms lack of clarity, especially at crucial points in the text 
which might better illumine many of the big questions surrounding the book. As 
Winston notes, 


as we approach the core doctrines of the book, it becomes immediately apparent 
that its subtle blending of heterogeneous conceptions has inevitably entailed a 
degree of ambiguity in their formulation which makes it difficult to determine 
which elements are primary and which are secondary. Moreover, the author's habit 
of frequently alluding in passing to various doctrines, often of considerable signifi- 


cance, without any subsequent elaboration, adds to one's sense of uncertainty??? 


As opposed to any sort of unintentional lack of clarity on the part of the author, this 
blending of ideas as well as the ambiguity of the language appears to have been well 
designed. 

There are many points in the text besides the concept of death where ambiguity 
reigns. The understanding of nomos, “law,” in the text is a prime example. While many 
scholars presume that the references to nomos/nomoi—or most of them at least —must 
point to the Mosaic Torah, others have understood the terms to be related rather to 
Greek philosophical conceptions of nomos, whether Stoic natural law or Platonic divine 
law.?? The reason for the divergent opinions is that the references to nomos/nomoi in the 
text are all vague, lacking specific data from which to draw firm conclusions. Nowhere 
in the text does потов refer specifically to Jewish practices like circumcision, dietary 
restrictions, or Sabbath observance.?* Even 18:4, which many take to be the surest 
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reference to the Jewish law in the text,” is not definitive: “For their enemies deserved 
to be deprived of light and imprisoned in darkness, those who had kept your children 
imprisoned, through whom the imperishable light of the law (rò арбартоу vóuov pôs) 
was to be given to the world.” Certainly, the idea of God's children being the ones to 
bring nomos to the rest of the world would suggest we are talking about the Jewish law.”° 
But, within the context of the author’s rhetoric in this section, within his narrative, this 
reference is still ambiguous. We do not know who God’s children are besides that they 
are the righteous ones who learn from Gods divine discipline, and we do not know who 
their enemies are besides that they are the impious ones who reject God’s education. The 
knowledgeable reader familiar with the source materials might make the connection, 
buta reader unfamiliar with the referents would have no means of linking the imperishable 
light of the law to the written law code ofa particular people.?” 

Wisd 2:12 has been a central passage in the scholarly discussion not only on the text's 
understanding of the law but also on the identity of the characters in the narrative, the 
intended audience of the text, and the overarching tone set forth in the book. Despite 
the certainty many scholars find in this passage, Wisd 2:12 actually offers a dazzling 
amount of ambiguity in nearly every detail: 


Let us lie in wait for the righteous man (rov óíkavov), because he is inconvenient 
to us, 

and he opposes our actions; 

he reproaches us for sins against law (vóuov) 

and charges us with sins against our paideia (та:дєіаѕ huðv). 


This short passage raises many questions. First, who are the speakers? Yes, this is the 
group of unnamed impious (doeßeis) who are giving a speech touting their (erroneous) 
views on the nature of life and death and their rapacious, wanton approach to life as a 
result (2:1-20), which will ultimately end with them torturing and murdering the right- 
eous man (2:20). But, we do not know who these impious are. Are they Jews? Gentiles? 
Apostates? We are never told. Two, who is the righteous man? This is the verse where he 
is first introduced in the narrative, but, like the impious, he is never identified. We know 
that he opposes the actions of the impious, һе calls himself a “child of the Lord” (2:13; cf. 
2:16), and he believes that God looks after him (2:20). But, there is no hint as to his iden- 
tity. He condemns the actions and lifestyles of the impious, as would any ethical, moral 
person would have, whether Jewish, Greek, or otherwise. While the idea that the right- 
eous hero of a story written by a Jewish author is, therefore, Jewish might seem like a 
perfectly reasonable inference, there is no reason to assume his ethnic identity, when 
part of the rhetorical strategy of the text is precisely to avoid such particularities. Third, 
what exactly is this nomos? If the impious (and the righteous man) are Jews, then this 
could very well be (though not definitively) the Mosaic law.?? If they are not, then nomos 
should be either some kind of universal law, such as Stoic natural law or Platonic divine 
law, or simply human law, the customs and norms designed to regulate society. And, 
finally, what is this paideia which the impious have neglected? This is even more 
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uncertain, as the identity of the impious and the righteous man is not decisive in its con- 
tent. If the impious are Jews, this paideia could refer to some sort of Jewish education, 
perhaps in the law,” but it could just as easily refer to Greek encyclical paideia, the pre- 
liminary studies which Philo argued were necessary for the vast majority of humankind, 
including the Jews.'”° Or, it could refer to the divine, disciplinary paideia discussed else- 
where in the text, the human suffering designed to test and instruct all of humankind.’ 
It could be all of these things or none. 

To many, this verse proves decisive for, one, identifying the impious with wayward 
Jews, as opposed to gentiles generally or a particular philosophical school'??—and, 
with that, the identification of the true addressees of the text —and, two, situating the 
ethical and moral thrust of the text squarely within the realm of Torah piety.'^? The 
argument, however, that the impious should be identified with wayward Jews because 
of their sins against the law rests on the identification of this law with the Jewish law 
which, in turn, hinges on the identification of the impious with wayward Jews. The 
circularity in this line of reasoning is clear. Instead, due to the lack of clear referents 
and particularities, the passage must remain ambiguous. The development of the 
universal types in the text necessitates the ambiguity surrounding both nomos 
and paideia. 

The author's rhetorical strategy of depicting the universal topoi ofthe righteous and 
the impious over individual characters or specific peoples is most conspicuous in the 
final ten chapters of the text, the so-called Book of History, where the author goes to 
great lengths to avoid proper nouns ofany kind. Many different reasons for this appar- 
ent oddity have been offered. Some have argued that because the book was written for 
an exclusively Jewish audience, the names of the characters were unnecessary. The 
stories were so well known and the rehearsal of the stories in the text was so clear that 
the readers would have had no problems understanding the referents and filling in the 
blanks on their own.'?* In fact, this is often how scholars themselves have read the 
text, simply filling in the gaps (e.g., “Israelites, “Egyptians,” “Adam”)—and ignoring 
the lack of identification in the text altogether.'?^? On the other side, a minority have 
argued that the Greeks to whom the text was addressed would not have known the 
stories and would, therefore, have no interest in the individual characters.'^? Both of 
these approaches dismiss the rhetorical strategy of avoiding names or ethnic designa- 
tions within the text. 

Other scholars, instead, have taken this rhetorical move seriously and have attempted 
to understand the underlying motivation for the absence of proper nouns. Scholars such 
as Reese, Collins, and Goering see this avoidance and the use, instead, of the ambiguous 
designations of “the righteous" and “the impious” as a typological reading of early 
Israelite history.'?" The author, then, has taken an ethnocentric history and transformed 
it into a universal didactic tale designed to highlight the differences not between Jews 
and gentiles but between the righteous and the impious, generally. Although the allu- 
sions are easily recognizable to the reader familiar with the stories, the particularity and 
focus on one group of people has been removed in favor of the universality of the topoi 
and the overall teaching of the text, i.e., on how to become and how to remain a dikaios 
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by seeking out and obtaining wisdom and accepting and learning from the divine pai- 
deia offered by God. Do this, and the true immortal life of the soul awaits. Within the 
typology, immortality is contingent not on blood but on wisdom. 

All of these ambiguous elements—nomos, paideia, and the topoi of the righteous and 
the impious—their function perfectly clear within the context of the text’s argumenta- 
tion even while certain details and identities remain perfectly vague, prove vital in 
understanding some of the larger questions surrounding the Wisdom of Solomon, such 
as the audience of the text and the relationship between the fictive addressees, “the rules 
of the earth? and the actual potential and real readerships.'?* These elements also 
directly address the stance of the text vis-a-vis wider Hellenistic culture and non-Jews, 
one of the most fiercely debated topics in the history of research. 

Those scholars who do not take seriously the rhetorical ambiguity and typology of the 
text most often find the Wisdom of Solomon openly hostile to the gentile world. 
According to Winston, the author's polemic against idolatry “is an unmistakable sign of 
the complete rupture which had in his time sundered the Jewish community from the 
native Egyptians and Greeks?'?? Similarly, Giuseppe Scarpat argues, “the author of 
Wisdom strongly affirms the superiority of the Law of the Fathers: the only compromise 
possible is the conversion of the pagans to the one, true God of the Hebrews.”"’® And 
John Barclay used the Wisdom of Solomon as a model of antagonism toward the gentile 
world and saw the predominant theme of the text as “the social conflict and cultural 
antagonism between Jews and non-Jews?"! 

If we do take seriously the designed typology, however, we find nearly the exact 
opposite position. According to Reese, "the Sage belonged to the segment of Judaism 
that was trying to universalize the teaching of Scripture. His method was not that of 
allegory used later by Philo, but rather that of typology.”''” For Collins, the author's 
overall intentions do sincerely seem universalist, but the hostility of the final section of 
the text ^was a reflection of historical circumstances rather than a logical consequence 
of the author's ideology"! ? In his study, Goering finds that the righteous in the text are 
not meant to represent only the Jewish people, but humankind generally: ^While the 
experiences of Solomon and the ancient Israelites are paradigmatic, the author's vision, 
like that of Philo, is nonetheless potentially universal, in that any human may seek the 
specialized wisdom that will permit her or him to know more sufficiently the deity and 
his cosmos?" '* 

At every point in the text where he had the opportunity to clarify and expand on fun- 
damental concepts like nomos or paideia so that the reader might then situate those 
terms squarely against known referents, the author of the Wisdom of Solomon lets us 
down. He fails to tell us that this nomos was given by a guy named Moses at place called 
Sinai—a telling silence in the typological reading of the Exodus!— nor does he tell us 
that this law is the unwritten law of nature. We can read the universality ofthe types and 
contemplate on righteousness with wisdom versus impiety without, but if we seek sure 
identities of the topoi, even in a general sense (e.g., Jews or gentiles), we come up empty. 
This crafted ambiguity gets at the heart of a rhetorical strategy which centers on these 
universal topoi and their synkrisis. The ambiguity opens up a multiplicity of meaning 
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based on the individual reader’s background and context. And more, the ambiguity 
invites the reader into the discourse, into the typology, ultimately shifting the focus from 
individual concerns to universal solutions. 


CONCLUSION 


With many of the background details of the Wisdom of Solomon more or less sorted 
out, scholars have been able to devote more energy to attempting to understand the text 
as а unified whole within the context of first-century BCE/CE Alexandria. And in this, 
the Wisdom of Solomon has proven both frustrating and revelatory. The ways in which 
the author deftly incorporates seemingly incongruent traditions or freely plays with 
contemporary literary forms continue to fascinate and confound students of the text. 
However, recognizing the role ambiguity plays within the composition could open up 
new vantage points from which to view the apparent problems in the text and help us to 
realize that they may not be problems at all. To fully commit to the development and 
execution of the typology and synkrisis between the dikaioi and the asebeis throughout 
the different parts of the book, it was necessary for the author to be ambiguous exactly at 
those points which might betray the facade of the topoi. In particular, the understanding 
of nomos and the identity of the heroes and villains in the narrative had to remain neces- 
sarily vague if the topoi and their universal applicability were to be maintained. 
Understanding the rhetorical function of ambiguity might allow us to more effectively 
approach those questions which still plague scholars of the Wisdom of Solomon, suchas 
the incorporation of apocalyptic and sapiential motifs, the use of both Stoic and Platonic 
concepts, and the blending of diverse literary styles and genres. It might be helpful to 
view all of these unique aspects of Wisdom not as problems to be solved or points at 
which to fault the author, but rather additional attempts at ambiguity designed to fur- 
ther maintain the typology and focus attention on the central lessons of the text. The 
core concern of the Wisdom of Solomon is not to show the superiority of one ethnic 
group or one philosophical tradition over another but, rather, to demonstrate the neces- 
sity of wisdom and education in the goal of becoming, living as, and, ultimately, dying as 
a righteous person, and the reward for doing so: the immortal life of the soul. 
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Legaspi, Wisdom in Classical and Biblical Tradition, 180-181. 
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THE ancient Greek versions of Daniel contain three extended passages that are not 
included іп the Hebrew-Aramaic (MT) version of the book. These “Additions” consist 
of the tale of Susanna (= LXX Daniel 1), the Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three 
Young Men (LXX Dan 3:24-90), and the tales of Bel and the Dragon (LXX Daniel 14).' 
Daniel is one of several biblical books that contain "additional" material in their Greek 
versions (cf. Esther, Jeremiah, and Psalms). 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL AND THE 
EARLY JEWISH DANIEL LITERATURE 


The biblical book of Daniel is known in three ancient versions: the Hebrew-Aramaic 
Masoretic text (MT); the Old Greek (OG) text; and the Greek Theodotion version (TH 
or Ө).? The book is set in Babylon, after its king Nebuchadnezzar’ captured Jerusalem, 
destroyed its Temple, and deported young members of its royal and noble families to his 
capital to enter the service of his kingdom. 

Critical scholarship has long abandoned the traditional view that Daniel was com- 
posed by a historical figure of that name who recorded his experiences during the 
Babylonian Exile of the sixth century все. In fact, the evidence suggests a long history of 
composition and redaction that involved numerous Jewish texts composed during the 
third and second centuries ВСЕ which were associated with the figure of Daniel the 
Wise.* The Additions to Daniel were part of this process, and cannot be understood 
apart from it. 
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MT Daniel 


MT Daniel is a bilingual book, written in Hebrew (1:1-2:4a, 8:1-12:13) and Aramaic 
(2:4b-7:28). Chapters 1 to 6 consist of six court tales, which are recounted in the third 
person.” Each tale is a self-contained narrative that relates an episode in the life of Daniel 
or his friends, who were living as exiles in Babylon, and how they maintained their 
Jewish identity and faith in God in a land and culture far from their own. An internal 
chronology that is correlated to the rulers featured in each tale accords a narrative dyna- 
mism to the tales as a whole. The first four tales occur in the reign of King 
Nebuchadnezzar, while those of chapters 5-6 are set during the reigns of Belshazzar and 
Darius the Mede respectively. 

MT Daniel 1 is the first court tale of the book and the only one that is written in Hebrew. 
Daniel and his friends begin training to enter the service of the royal court. Despite initial 
resistance, they manage to keep Jewish food laws by means of a clever plan and faith in 
God. Chapter 2, which is written in Aramaic,‘ relates King Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of a 
giant statue composed of four metals of descending value that is shattered by a rock “not 
[made] by human hands” (2:34). Daniel prays to God for wisdom and interprets the 
dream: the metals refer a sequence of present and future kingdoms, terminating with the 
Kingdom of God.’ In chapter 3, Daniels three friends, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, refuse to worship the great golden idol-image of Nebuchadnezzar. With the 
help of an angelic figure, they emerge unscathed from the blazing furnace into which the 
enraged king had condemned them to be thrown. Chapter 4 relates how 
Nebuchadnezzar’s pride causes God to remove his kingdom and sanity. For seven years 
the king lives in the wilderness like an animal, until the throne is restored to him. In chap- 
ter 5, his son Belshazzar, now king, hosts a banquet and uses the vessels that his father had 
plundered from the Jerusalem Temple. The desecration prompts a disembodied hand to 
appear and write strange words on a wall. Daniel, now older, reads and interprets the 
writing, which spells Belshazzar’s doom at the hands of the usurper, Darius the Mede.* By 
chapter 6, Daniel has become one of the three top officials in the kingdom. His enemies at 
court maneuver Darius to enact a law that restricts prayers to the king alone. The faithful 
Daniel prays to God and is caught. He is imprisoned overnight in a cave of lions, but, to 
the king’s delight, in the morning emerges untouched. Daniel’s accusers and their fami- 
lies are then cast into the cave and devoured by the hungry cats. 

Chapters 7-12 consist of four revelatory visions, which are related in the first person. 
The revelations appear to Daniel in the form of bizarre images and cryptic phrases, whose 
meaning must be interpreted by an angelic figure. The content of the visions is the divine 
plan for history and its culmination, and Israel’s place in the plan. As with the court tales, 
the visions have an internal chronology, but it is slightly out of step with that of the tales. 
Daniel’s first two visions occur when Belshazzar is still king (cf. MT Daniel 5 and 6), while 
his final two visions are set during the reigns of Darius and Cyrus of Persia respectively. 

MT Daniel 7 is the first revelatory vision of the book and the only one that is in written 
in Aramaic. Daniel is shown four hybrid beasts emerging in turn from the sea. The 
fourth, most terrible beast has iron teeth and multiple horns. The final horn, a little one, 
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persecutes the “holy ones? Daniel is shown the Ancient of Days and “one like a son of 
тап” (Dan 7:13). An angelic figure interprets the vision: the four beasts are four king- 
doms.? The little horn is the last ruler of the fourth and final kingdom, who is given 
dominion for three and a half years until he is judged and the holy ones inherit the king- 
dom. In chapter 8, which is written in Hebrew, Daniel is shown a contest between a ram 
and a he-goat, the latter with multiple horns. A little horn persecutes the holy ones and 
interferes with the Temple offerings. The angel Gabriel interprets: the two animals rep- 
resent Media-Persia and Greece, the third and fourth kingdoms in the schema. The 
goat’s horns are Alexander the Great and the kings who succeed his empire, and the time 
until the end of the final, oppressive little horn is guaranteed: 1,150 days (slightly over 
three years). In chapter 9, Daniel prays to God, asking how long Israel must endure exile 
in Babylon. Gabriel appears and explains that the “seventy years” of Jeremiah’s prophecy 
(Jer 25:11, 12; 29:10) actually refers to seventy “weeks” or 490 years. The final three and 
half years will bring oppression and the desecration of the Temple (Dan 9:27: “the abom- 
ination of desolation”), before the desecrator himself is overthrown. The final revelation 
of chapters 10-12 is a highly detailed historical review. It contains a genuine prophecy 
(11:40-45), two end-time timetables (12:11-12: 1,290 and 1,335 days), and the sole unam- 
biguous expectation in the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament for individual post-mortem 
resurrection and judgement (12:1-4). 

Fragments of nine ancient manuscripts of the book of Daniel were discovered in the 
Dead Sea caves.'? The manuscripts, which date from the late-second century BCE to the 
mid-first century CE, confirm the antiquity of the text of MT Daniel in its basic conso- 
nantal sequence and in the number, order, and bilingual distribution of its tales and 
visions." 

Although the details of the composition-history of MT Daniel remain incompletely 
understood, the main facts are not in dispute. The court tales are the earliest literary 
units.'? Core collections of Aramaic tales featuring Daniel and his friends likely circu- 
lated before the end of the third century все.'° The tale of chapter 1 was added later.'* 

The intended audience of the court tales were diasporic Jews, for whom the tales por- 
trayed a model "lifestyle"? that stressed covenantal fidelity and assured divine reciproc- 
ity.'° Although their cultural positioning is complicated— each tale addresses a different 
issue—the message of the tales is simple: just as Daniel and his friends could prosper in 
Babylon even in the face of Gentile hostility and the menace of death, so Jews who live in 
foreign lands can survive and even thrive by upholding their identity and never aban- 
doning their trust in God.’” Non-Jewish rulers in the court tales are despots but not 
irredeemably evil; many tales culminate with a doxology, where the king acknowledges 
and praises God (2:47; 3:28-29; 4:34-37; 6:25-27). 

The message of the revelatory visions is also to trust God in the face of Gentile oppres- 
sion and mortal peril. But where the court tales locate a space between Jewish identity 
and non-Jewish rule, the visions see only desolation. They minimize the role of free will 
that hallmarks the court tales, and accentuate the unfolding of the divine, predeter- 
mined plan for history. The revelatory visions also comprehend justice not in terms of 
life in this world but in view of the next world, beyond the limits of history and, in the 
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final vision of MT Daniel 10-12, one’s existence on earth.'? Gentile rule is rendered in 
terms of metaphysical evil, a concept that was developing in Judaism at this time. The 
overall worldview is apocalyptic; in fact the revelatory visions of Daniel are among the 
very first apocalyptic texts.” 

The worldview of the visions indicates their date. They were composed during the 
three and half years of the Maccabean Revolt (167-164 BCE), which had been sparked by 
the policies of the Seleucid king Antiochus IV Epiphanes (г. 175-164).”° Most grievous 
was the institution of sacrifices to the Greek god Zeus at the Jerusalem Temple,”* which 
outraged pious Jews and galvanized opposition to Antiochus and his collaborators. 

Ihe revelatory visions of the book do not allude to the Maccabean rededication of the 
Temple that occurred in 164 BCE (1 Macc 4:36-59; cf. 2 Macc 1:18). This fact, along with 
the approximately three-and-half-year span that is specified in all four visions, suggests 
that MT Daniel reached its present form slightly before the rededication. The book also 
underwent its final redaction at that time, which gave it an overall apocalyptic valence 
and made Daniel the only apocalypse in the Jewish Tanakh/Christian Old Testament.” 


OG Daniel and TH Daniel, with the Additions 


OG and TH Daniel are translations, in that they are Greek renditions of the six court 
tales and four revelatory visions of MT Daniel as “the Book of Daniel” Yet both Greek 
versions differ from MT Daniel in ways that extend beyond the usual sense of a transla- 
tion,? most conspicuously in their inclusion of the three Additions. 

The relationship of the two Greek versions remains disputed.” In general, TH Daniel 
more closely resembles the Hebrew-Aramaic text of MT Daniel than the OG version.” 
In addition, the OG and TH Daniel exhibit major differences from each other, most 
notably in their renditions of MT Daniel 4-6, as well as their versions of the tales of Bel 
and the Dragon and Susanna and the latter's position in the book. In the OG, Susanna 
appears after MT Daniel 12 and before the tales of Bel and the Dragon (excepting 
Papyrus 967, see below). In TH Daniel, Susanna opens the book. 

OG Daniel is the earliest Greek witness to the book of Daniel. It was translated in the 
middle of the second century BCE, almost certainly in Alexandria on behalf of its large 
Greek-speaking Jewish population. The early date is indicated by its influence on the 
Greek text of 1 Maccabees, which was composed in the late-second century BCE.” 

TH Daniel is more difficult to situate. The traditional attribution to Theodotian, in the 
late second century CE, is too late by at least a century. It is unclear whether TH Daniel 
reflects an early “proto-Theodotian” translation or represents a version of the Greek text 
that stood outside the TH-tradition. 

By the second or third century, OG Daniel had been supplanted by TH Daniel in 
Greek Bibles, evidently because of the inferiority of its translation.”* So thorough was 
this substitution that the text of OG Daniel has survived in only three manuscripts. The 
earliest manuscript, Papyrus 967, dates from the late-second or third century ce.” It 
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preserves portions of an OG version of Daniel which antedates the Daniel of the OG 
Bible that Origen transcribed in the fifth column of his Hexapla.*° The book of Daniel in 
Papyrus 967 is unique in that the visions of chapters 7 and 8 appear before the court tales 
of chapters 5 and 6,” while the story of Susanna is placed at the end of the book, after 
the tales of Bel and the Dragon. The texts of the other two OG manuscripts are post- 
Hexaplaric and represent Origen’s transcription.” 

Two other ancient Greek translations of the Bible are known, but neither survives 
except in fragments, quotations, and glosses. Origen reports that the Greek book of 
Daniel in the translation of Aquila of Sinope (ca. 140s cE) did not include the Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the Three.** Whether it excluded the other Additions is unclear. 
The Greek Daniel in the translation of Symmachus (late second century cE) included at 
least the tale of Susanna, since two fragments survive. 


The Aramaic “Pseudo-Daniel” Texts 


In addition to partial copies of Hebrew-Aramaic Daniel, the Dead Sea Scrolls preserve 
manuscript fragments of five Aramaic works that either feature the figure of Daniel or 
other figures from the book, or recall its literary settings or major tropes. None of these 
“pseudo-Daniel” compositions was known before its discovery in Dead Sea Cave 4, and 
thus none is part of MT Daniel or any other version of the biblical book. 

The five works are (i) 4QPrayer of Nabonidus (40242); (ii) 4QPseudo-Daniel*® 
(4Q243-244), which presents Daniel at the court of Belshazzar, followed by a review of 
history that extends into the eschatological age; (iii) 4QPseudo-Daniel' (40245); 
(iv) 4QApocryphon of Daniel (4Q246), the “Son of God” text; and (v) 4QFour 
Kingdoms” (4Q552-553), which exists in two recensions and is perhaps ап interpreta- 
tive elaboration on the Danielic four-kingdom schema.”* 

Of these compositions, the Prayer of Nabonidus is most relevant to the Additions. 
Only a portion of the narrative has been preserved. It relates how King Nabonidus of 
Babylon fell ill and spent seven years in “Teiman.” His illness was caused by his idolatry 
and relieved only after an unnamed Jewish diviner convinced the king to praise the one 
true God, an action that recalls the doxologies that terminate several court tales, includ- 
ing those of Bel and the Dragon. The Prayer also relates how the Gentile king underwent 
a conversion of sorts, which is also a feature of the tales of Bel and the Dragon. 

In the final analysis, the Prayer of Nabonidus should be regarded as another version of 
the tale of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness that is known in three other variants, namely, MT 
Daniel 4, OG Daniel 4, and TH Daniel 4. Nabonidus (г. 556-539 BCE) is a historical fig- 
ure whose long sojourn in Teima (Tayma, in northwest Arabia) is recorded in 
Babylonian sources. The Prayer might reflect an early stage in the Jewish appropriation 
of a Babylonian account. This account added a Jewish protagonist and the motif of 
divine punishment but had yet to include the association with the figures of Daniel the 
wise and Nebuchadnezzar the king.** 
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Synopsis 


A synopsis of the literary units of the book of Daniel in its MT and LXX versions and the 
other ancient Jewish Daniel literature*® illustrates the scope of the corpus and relation- 
ships of each unit to each other: 


Text Short Description Language Genre Person Internal Chronology 
MT 1 Daniel's Training Hebrew court tale hird |) Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel 
is young) 
MT 2 Nebuchadnezzars Dream Aramaic court tale hird | Nebuchadnezzar 
МТЗ Тһе Негу Ригпасе Aramaic court tale hird | Nebuchadnezzar 
T4 The Madness ofthe King Aramaic court tale first in |) Nebuchadnezzar 
hird 
T5 The Writing on the Wall Aramaic court tale hird |) Belshazzar (Daniel is older) 
T6 The Lions' Den Aramaic court tale hird | Darius 
7 The Beasts from the Sea Aramaic vision firs ^ Belshazzar 
T8 The Ram and He-Goat Hebrew vision firs | Belshazzar 
eS) The Seventy Years Hebrew vision firs | Darius 
T 10-12 Тһе Final Revelation Hebrew vision firs | Cyrus 
LXX 1 Susanna Greek? tale hird |) (Daniel is young) 
LXX 3:24-90 Prayer of Azariah andthe Greek? prayer/hymn first in Nebuchadnezzar 
Song of the Three hird 
LXX 14 Bel and the Dragon Greek? court tales hird — | Cyrus (TH) 
40242 40Prayer of Nabonidus Aramaic tale first Nabonidus 
40243-44 — 4QPseudo-Daniel^-* Aramaic vision hird Belshazzar 
40245 40Pseudo-Daniel Aramaic vision third ? 
40246 4QApocryphon of Daniel Aramaic vision WS? E 
40552-53 4QFour Kingdoms”? Aramaic vision third n/a 


THE ADDITIONS TO DANIEL 


Ihe current state ofthe evidence does not permit a firm judgement whether one or more 
ofthe Greek Additions, either in their present forms or proto-versions, was in circula- 
tion before the final redaction of MT Daniel in 164 BCE. Ultimately, arguments for one 
position or the other must be proposed mainly by analogy with the court tales of chap- 
ters 2-6, which support both positions. 
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On the one hand, several of the court tales in MT Daniel exist in multiple renditions. 
The extreme example is the tale of the madness of the king, of which least five renditions 
are known: the three biblical versions (MT Daniel 4, OG Daniel 4, and TH Daniel 4); a 
fourth, possibly earlier rendition in the Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242); and the presump- 
tive neo-Babylonian original, now lost. There is no prima facie reason, therefore, to dis- 
count the possibility that the tales of Susanna, Bel, and/or the Dragon also circulated in 
early forms, before their association with Daniel and the collocation of the court tales. 

Likewise, just as the prayer of Dan 9:4-19 represents an older literary unit that was 
repurposed in MT Daniel 9,” early autonomous forms of either the Prayer of Azariah or 
the Song of the Three might have circulated before their inclusion in LXX Daniel, and 
perhaps even before their association with a Daniel cycle of tales.?? The same might be 
said for the tales of Bel and/or the Dragon, again possibly before their association with 
the figure of Daniel, as is the case with some of the court tales of Daniel 2-6. 

On the other hand, the Additions in their present forms presuppose the collocation of 
court tales in MT Daniel 2-6. The story of Susanna assumes the existence of a collection 
of diasporic tales associated with the figure of Daniel the wise. The inclusion of the 
Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three presumes the existence of the story of the 
three youths and the fiery furnace in Daniel 3, while the third part of Bel and the Dragon 
likely depends on the tale of Daniel and the lions in Daniel 6.2” 

The original forms of the Additions, in whatever state they may have been, were prob- 
ably composed in Aramaic or Hebrew, although the degree of certainty varies in each 
саѕе.“ The vocabulary and syntactic structure of the tale of Susanna in both its Greek 
versions indicate a reliance on a Semitic source.*' The Prayer of Azariah and the Song of 
the Three probably derive from Hebrew originals.“ Differences in the two Greek ver- 
sions of the tales of Bel and the Dragon suggest that they are independent translations 
from a Semitic source or sources.*? 

None of the Additions was discovered among the Dead Sea Scrolls, either as part of 
the manuscript copies of the Hebrew-Aramaic book of Daniel or as an independent lit- 
erary unit in any language. An Aramaic text, 4Q551, was once thought to preserve a ver- 
sion of Susanna.’ But its single fragment instead contains an unknown narrative that 
recalls Judges 19 and is not a copy or version of the tale.*” 

Тһе terminus ante quem or latest possible date for the present forms of the Greek 
Additions is the middle of the second century все, when OG Daniel was translated. The 
allusion to Antiochus IV as the most wicked king and the desecration of the Jerusalem 
Temple in the Prayer of Azariah (LXX 3:32, 38) could be contemporary or memorial. The 
earliest possible date for each Addition depends largely on one’s reconstruction of its 
composition history and its relationship with the other literary units of the book of Daniel. 

Whatever their original language and textual relationship to MT Daniel, all three 
Additions closely resemble the court tales of Daniel 1-6 in their structure and setting. In 
fact, the stories of Bel and the Dragon are court tales. Their narrative and message turns 
on the same rivalry between Daniel and his Babylonian adversaries at the royal court 
that is central to the tales of Daniel 2 and 6 and, to a lesser extent, Daniel 1 and 5. 
Although this rivalry in Susanna is intermural, between Daniel and the guilty Elders, 
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the story is likewise set in Babylon during the Exile and involves the blend of wisdom, 
piety, faith, and justice that characterizes the court tales of the MT book. The Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the Three are first-person autonomous literary units that are 
framed by the third-person narratives of the court tale of Daniel 3. In this they resemble 
the way that Nebuchadnezzars first-person account of his madness and recovery is 
structurally fused with third-person narratives in the court tale of Daniel 4. 

The Additions also closely reflect the court tales of Daniel in their covenantal-based 
worldview and message. Each illustrates the model “lifestyle” for diasporic Jews that is ori- 
ented to custom and identity and is grounded by an invincible trust in God. Like the court 
tales, none of the Additions is remotely apocalyptic. There is no hint of a final judgement, 
personal resurrection, or an afterlife.^? True, justice and salvation from the menace of 
death are central themes in the tale of Susanna and, by virtue of its setting in Daniel 3, the 
Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three. Even so, in the Additions, as with the court 
tales, personal salvation and divine justice transpire within the boundaries of this world, 
not the next. Nor is metaphysical evil part of any of the Additions. The Elders who falsely 
accuse Susanna are lustful and treacherous, and King Cyrus may be naive to the point of 
parody in the tales of Bel and the Dragon, but they are not portrayed as evil. 

The story of Susannah and the tales of Bel and the Dragon also parallel the court tales 
in their focus on the figure of Daniel the wise. Daniel solves puzzles and reveals myster- 
ies through a combination of divine assistance and personal faithfulness and steadfast- 
ness. His actions are central to the narrative in every case except those that feature his 
three companions, and are foundational to their messages. 

Another feature of the Additions, and their connection with the Danielic court tales, 
is the theme of false testimony. The message is that God is aware of villainous accusa- 
tions and can reveal them to human authorities through his agents, in this case Daniel. 
Тһе proof text here is Deut 19:16-21, which outlines regulations regarding false wit- 
nesses. The issue is central to the plot of Susanna, and the Deuteronomic law is implied 
in the TH version of the story (see following discussion). The tale of Bel also involves a 
mendacious (but not false) accusation on the part of Babylonians, who in the end receive 
the very death penalty that they had tried to arrange for Daniel. The issue of testimony 
plays a similarly pivotal role in Daniel 6. Although the Babylonians (rightly) accuse 
Daniel of violating the king’s decree, their sin resides in their malicious attempt to entrap 
Daniel by tricking Darius into making the decree. Here the issue of false testimony is 
extended to self-serving laws that by their nature will result in false testimony. In all 
three cases, God sees behind external testimony to the spirit, so to speak, of the law. 

Jeremiah's polemic against the false witness of Zedekiah and Ahab (Jer 29:21-23)*” 
likely stands behind these Danielic texts in this regard.** Not only is Jeremiah’s damnatio 
of the pair part of his message to the exiles in Babylon (i.e., the setting of all the Danielic 
tales), but his accusation of adultery against Zedekiah and Ahab alongside their false 
testimony recalls the story of Susanna and the Elders.*” Jeremiah further reports that 
both men were roasted to death by the Babylonian king, in contrast to the three young 
men of Daniel 3, who escaped this fate through their pious steadfastness to the cove- 
nantal Іам. 
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The worldview and messages of the Additions suggest their liturgical dimension. The 
compulsive and orchestrated liturgy of the worship of Nebuchadnezzar’s great golden 
statue is answered by the invitational and hortatory counter-liturgy that is implicit in the 
Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three.?' The same dynamic may be detected in the 
tales of Bel and the Dragon, although there it is reified in the dichotomy between com- 
munities that are based on the worship of lifeless idols and those that are in communion 
with a “living God” (wv. 5-6, 24-25). 

The Additions also function as memorializing tales that denote a setting of liturgical- 
communal affirmation. The purpose is not historical and retrospective but commemo- 
rative and contemporaneous; the “lifestyle” that they portray is not static but dynamic. 
Their telling and retelling would add layer upon layer to a communal identity that was 
grounded in liturgy and expressed in daily life. 

The Additions to Daniel slipped out of the Jewish tradition after the first or second 
centuries CE. The chief reason is that the LXX fell out of favor with Jewish audiences by 
the second and third centuries.?? Although 1 Macc 2:59-60 mentions Daniel and the 
three young men, Flavius Josephus, writing 200 years later at the end of the first century, 
neither quotes material from the Additions nor mentions any figure or event connected 
to them. The rabbinic literature (second to sixth centuries CE) is devoid of direct refer- 
ences to the Additions, although a version of the tale of Susanna appears in the Sefer 
Yosippon and other later medieval Jewish writings.** 

By contrast, the Additions were an integral part of Christian tradition by virtue of 
their inclusion in the LXX, which became the Bible of the ancient Greek Church, and in 
all translations that were made from it. In the East, this includes the Syriac Peshitta as 
wellas manuscript copies of Bibles in Coptic (Sahidic fragments and Bohairic), Ethiopic, 
Arabic, Armenian, Georgian, and Old Church Slavonic. The Additions, particularly 
the Song of the Three, are well-represented in liturgical works composed in all these 
communions. In Orthodox worship, the “Song of the Three Holy Children” is the basis 
ofthe seventh and eighth biblical canticles that are sung at Orthros (matins). 

In the West, the Additions were translated into Latin as part of Daniel in its Old Latin 
versions and, more importantly, the Vulgate, despite the familiarity of its translator 
Jerome with the MT text of the book and his opinion that the Additions were apocry- 
phal fables. The tale of Susanna appears in the Vulgate as Daniel 13, followed by the tales 
of Bel and the Dragon as chapter 14. The Additions remained part of the book of Daniel 
in Latin Bibles throughout the Middle Ages, and were subsequently included in its 
translations into all the vernacular languages of the West. 


Susanna (and the Elders) (LXX Daniel 1; Vulgate Daniel 13) 


The tale of Susanna opens LXX Daniel. Its position as the first chapter in the book likely 
was determined by its depiction of Daniel as a “young lad" (v. 45). The tale is signifi- 
cantly longer in TH Daniel than OG Daniel,” and the versions end differently. In OG 
Daniel, the tale is followed by an oddly incongruous statement on the piety of youths. In 
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TH Daniel, the tale culminates with an encomium on Daniel. Both versions, however, 
are closely related at the level of the Greek text and derive from a single source.?? 

The tale of Susanna is set in Babylon, during the Exile. It is related in the third person. 
Susanna is the beautiful wife of the prosperous and influential Ioakim, in whose house 
the judges of the Jewish community gather to hear cases. In the afternoons, after the 
day’s cases have been heard, Susanna strolls in the orchard attached to the house. Two 
judges, Elders of the community, notice her beauty.’ They conspire together to hide in 
the garden and wait for Susanna to appear, their lust compelling their hearts to turn 
away from God. 

One day, Susanna decides to bathe in the garden and instructs her servants to lock its 
doors. The hidden Elders reveal themselves and present her with a terrible choice. She 
must either consent to their lust or they will testify to the community that she ordered 
the garden doors locked to commit adultery with a young man. Susanna refuses to sin 
against God. She calls for help, knowing that this action will doom her. The Elders testify 
against her, as they had threatened, and the assembly sentences Susanna to death. 

Falsely accused by human judges, Susanna cries aloud to the highest judge, God, who 
knows all things: 

“2b ‘O eternal God, you know what is secret and are aware of all things before they 
come to be; ? you know that these men have given false evidence against me. And 
now I am to die, though I have done none of the wicked things that they have 
charged against me!’ 


God hears her petition and infuses the young Daniel with a spirit of understanding. 
Daniel examines the Elders separately, asking each in turn the name of the garden tree 
under which he reportedly saw Susanna commit adultery. One Elder replies that it was а 
mastic tree. The other says that it was an evergreen oak.?* Their false testimony thus 
revealed to all, the assembly orders the Elders killed, and the innocent Susanna is saved. 
In OG Daniel, the Elders are thrown into a ravine, whereupon the “angel of the Lord” 
threw down fire upon them. In TH Daniel, they are killed “according to the law of 
Moses" (cf. Deut. 19:18-19). 

Тһе story of Susanna is not a court tale, even though it shares the same Exilic setting 
and conveys an identical message as the tales of MT Daniel 1-6. Susanna is nota wisdom 
tale, either, although its plot turns on Daniel’s wisdom, which is a core feature of the 
court tales. It could be called an early detective story, perhaps the first ever composed. 
More precisely, it is a “puzzle” story, where the protagonist solves a mystery by logical 
deduction. As in the court tales, God is the ultimate source of understanding. Unlike the 
court tales, where Daniel is granted wisdom to disclose the mysteries of heaven as 
imparted through a dream or vision (Daniel 2, 4, and 5), the puzzle in the tale of Susanna 
is a human one, wherein the truth behind what occurred in the orchard must be 
uncovered. 

Whatever its genre, Susanna is a good story, with a tight narrative, engaging plot, and 
satisfying resolution with a universally appealing message: remain faithful, stay the 
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course, and eventually justice will prevail. Susanna is saved from mortal peril (reflecting 
the tales of Daniel 3 and 6 especially) and the guilty Elders receive their just punishment 
in this world, not the next. 

Тһе tale of and figure of Susanna were extremely popular in late-antique Christianity. 
Patristic authors such as Irenaeus, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, and Zeno of Verona 
engage with the story. It also was common in early Christian art, as witnessed in sar- 
cophagi and the catacomb of Priscilla in Rome.” The tale of Susanna remained popular 
in Christianity throughout the medieval centuries and the Renaissance and 
Reformation.?? It is the subject of innumerable works of Renaissance art, especially oil 
paintings, to the point that examples in major museums today seem to outnumber all 
other biblical episodes excepting those that are drawn from the Gospel narrative. In 
contemporary scholarship, the story of Susanna often serves as a touchstone for gen- 
dered approaches to the contents and message of the Bible.°' 


The Prayer of Azariah and the Song (or Hymn) of the Three 
(Young Men) (LXX Dan 3:24-90) 


The Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three appear in the Greek versions of Daniel 3 
after what in the Aramaic text of the MT is verse 23. Daniel 3 in the Greek thus consists of 
three parts: verses 1-23, corresponding to MT verses 1-23; the Prayer and the Song in 
verses 24-90, which аге not present in the MT; and verses 91-97, corresponding to 
verses 24-30 in the MT. The OG and TH versions of each part of Daniel 3, including the 
Prayer and the Song, are not identical. TH Daniel 3 closes with verses 98-100, which 
correspond to MT Dan 4:1-3, but these verses are not present in OG Daniel 3. 

The Addition proper (LXX Dan 3:24-90) consists of three literary units: the Prayer of 
Azarias (3:24-45); a narrative link in prose (3:46-5о); and the Song of the Three Young 
Men (3:51-90). These verses were not composed as a continuous literary whole. The 
intervening prose narrative, whose Greek versions almost completely agree, might be 
the original prelude to the Song or a fragment from the proto-MT collection of court 
tales that were inadvertently omitted during the formation of MT Daniel. More proba- 
bly it is a free composition that was created to bridge the Prayer and the Song and to 
underscore how the fire miraculously failed to injure the three. 

The Prayer of Azarias is a penitential prayer, a type that was common in early 
Judaism.° It typically involves a confession of sins, a reminder of the covenantal prom- 
ises, and a plea for divine assistance. The strongly Deuteronomic-covenantal perspec- 
tive of the Prayer of Azarias is apparent in the court tales of Daniel 1-6, the Song of the 
Three and the other Greek Additions, and 4Q243-244. The perspective also stands 
behind the Prayer of Daniel in Dan 9:3-19, but there it is rejected in favor of the apoca- 
lyptic theology of history.*? 

A brief prose introduction (LXX 3:24-25) situates the three youths in the furnace, 
walking amid the flames and singing hymns.°* Azariah then stands and prays to God 
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(vv. 26-45). It begins with a penitential confession of the sins of Israel (vv. 26-33), where 
Azariah affirms God’s good work, truth, and righteous judgements (vv. 26-28). These 
qualities are contrasted with the community’s disobedience (vv. 29-30), which has 
resulted in its subjugation by the wickedest king in the world (vv. 31-32).°° The remain- 
der of the Prayer consists of a plea for God’s mercy (vv. 34-45). Azariah relates his com- 
munity’s desperate plight, including the desolation of the sacrifices. He reminds God of 
his promise to Abraham (vv. 34-40), and calls upon him to deliver his people and pun- 
ish their enemies (vv. 41-45). 

The prose narrative between the Prayer and the Song describes how Nebuchadnezzar's 
servants kept stoking the fire to even greater heat, to the point that it burned those who 
were standing outside the furnace. This recapitulates the action of MT Dan 3:22, where the 
men who cast the Three into the blazing furnace at the king’s order were themselves killed 
by the flames, a detail that is repeated in OG 3:22 but not in the TH version. An angel of the 
Lord descended and entered the fiery furnace. The angel moistened its inside with dew, 
ensuring that the flames and the heat did not harm the Three, as they began to sing. 

The Song of the Three consists of a series of short, formulaic blessings of God that 
recalls the opening of the Prayer of Azariah. Its address, “God of our ancestors,” is 
known from openings of other prayers of the era (cf. Tobit 8:5-8), and the personifica- 
tions in its benedictions are similar to those in Psalm 148.56 

The Song praises God (LXX 3:52-57, OG 52-58) and invites every aspect of creation to 
bless him: celestial phenomena and heavenly inhabitants (уу. 59-63), meteorological phe- 
nomena (vv. 64-73), terrestrial phenomena and the animals (уу. 74-81), and human beings 
(vv. 82-89). The final blessing (у. 88) calls upon Hananias, Azarias, Misael themselves to 
bless God, for, as both versions specify, he has delivered the Three from Hades. The Song 
culminates with a general call to acknowledge and worship God and his mercy (уу. 89-90). 

In their present forms, the Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three presume the 
existence of Daniel 3. Both are examples of a common practice in early Judaism where a 
popular narrative was embellished by the addition of a prayer or hymn.°’ Several clues 
denote that both the Prayer and the Song were composed in Hebrew rather than 
Aramaic. One is the presence of the Hebrew names of the Three (Hananias, Azarias, 
Misael) in both versions of the Addition, rather than the Aramaic names (Shadrach, 
Meshach, Abednego) that appear elsewhere in MT Daniel 3, an idiosyncrasy that suggests 
the secondary and intrusive character of the Addition.5? 

The names of the Three and the order in which they are presented display several 
interesting patterns across the three versions: 


MT 06 ТН 
1:6-7, Hananiah, Mishael, Azariah Hananias, Misael, Azarias Hananias, Misael, Azarias 
iil, 119) 
23 unnamed unnamed Unnamed 


2,7 Hananiah, Mishael, Azariah Hananias, Misael, Azarias Hananias, Misael, Azarias 
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2:49 Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego Hananias, Misael, Azarias Hananias, Misael, Azarias 
3:12-14, Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego Sedrach, Misach, Abednago Sedrach, Misach, Abednago 
16 

3:19 Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego not mentioned Sedrach, Misach, Abednago 
3:20 Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego Azarias Sedrach, Misach, Abednago 
321 the теп these men these men 

3/22 Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego unnamed unnamed 

322) Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego Azarias Sedrach, Misach, Abednago 
3:24 п/а Hananias, Azarias, Misael unnamed 

3:25 n/a Azarias Azarias 

3:43 п/а the three unnamed 

3:49 n/a Azarias and his companions Azarias and his companions 
3:50 п/а unnamed unnamed 

3:51 n/a the three the three 

3:88 п/а Hananias, Azarias, Misael Hananias, Azarias, Misael 
3:26, Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego Sedrach, Misach, Abednago Sedrach, Misach, Abednago 
28-30 (= LXX 3:93, 95-97) 


Disjunctive shifts in the names and their order are indicated by underlining, and are 
suggestive, though not indicative, of a multistage history of composition and redaction. 
Of special note are the disparity between the two Greek versions in 3:19-23, the change 
in the names of the Three at 2:49 in the MT only (reflecting the shift to Aramaic), and the 
difference in the order in both Greek versions of the Prayer and the Song as compared to 
the order elsewhere in MT Daniel and its Greek translations. 

The order (H)ananias, Azarias, and Misael that appears in the Addition is also wit- 
nessed in other Greek Jewish literature of the era (1 Macc 2:59; 4 Macc 16:21; 18:12). 
3 Maccabees 6 refers to the three young men not by name but as “the three companions 
in Babylon,’ but does include the detail that the angel moistened the furnace with dew 
and turned its flames against their enemies (6:6). Justin Martyr refers to Ananias, 
Azurias, and Misael (1 Apol. 6), again paralleling the order of the names in the Addition. 

As with the other Additions, the Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three enjoyed 
a long reception history in Christianity,’ particularly in liturgical contexts. As part of 
the nine biblical canticles, it was set to music in the Orthodox tradition. 


Bel and the Dragon (or Snake) (LXX and Vulgate Daniel 14) 


The court tales of Bel and the Dragon constitute the final chapter in LXX Daniel. The 
reason for situating the tales in this position is not immediately apparent (unlike the 
story of Susanna, whose location at the start of the book is suggested by Daniel's young age). 
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One possibility is that the terminal position might reflect a stage when the book of 
Daniel had become fixed in its familiar form, leaving no room between its court tales 
and revelatory visions where an additional tale could be inserted. 

Although the OG and TH versions of Bel and the Dragon recount the same tales and 
are approximately the same length, they are relatively independent at the level of the 
Greek text."? They also differ in important details.’* ОС Bel and the Dragon introduces 
the tales as a “prophecy” of Hambakoum son of Iesous, of the tribe of Levi (i.e., the bibli- 
cal prophet Habakkuk),"? and identifies Daniel as a priest and the son of Habal (vv. 1-2). 
None of this appears in the TH version, which instead sets the tales during the reign of 
Cyrus’? (cf. MT Daniel 10-12), who received the kingdom from Astyages."* 

The tales of Bel and the Dragon аге set in Babylon, during the Exile."? They are related 
in the third person and tell a similar story with an identical message that highlights the 
wisdom of Daniel. Both Greek versions of these tales specify that Daniel is a companion 
of the king, and include a third narrative about Habakkuk and Daniel that is reminiscent 
of the court tale of Daniel 6. 

In the first tale (vv. 1-22), the king asks Daniel why he prays to his own god and not to 
the idol of Bel (cf. Daniel 3). Daniel replies that, unlike the living God, who has domin- 
ion over all flesh (OG: who created heaven and earth), Bel is merely an idol made from 
clay and bronze and crafted by from human hands (cf. Dan 2:45). The king is perplexed: 
does not Bel the god consume vast amounts of food-offerings each day? Daniel laughs 
and retorts that the lifeless idol eats nothing. 

So the king puts Daniel and the priests of Bel to the test. The penalty for failure is 
death. The priests prepare the daily offering, and the temple doors are closed and sealed 
with the king’s own signet. Before the room is shut, however, Daniel has his servants 
scatter a fine layer of ashes on the floor. In the morning, the king verifies his seal, opens 
the doors, and sees that the food has vanished. “You are great, O Bel!” he proclaims. 
Daniel laughs again and shows him the footprints of men, women, and children in the 
ashes on the floor. Chagrined, the king confronts the priests, who confess that they 
and their families have always eaten the food-offerings in the temple, which they 
access through hidden doors. The priest and their families are killed and Daniel 
destroys the idol. 

In the second tale (vv. 23-32), the king shows Daniel a Dragon (or great snake) that 
the Babylonians revere as a god. He tells Daniel that the Dragon is no lifeless idol but a 
living thing, and instructs Daniel to worship it. Daniel instead makes indigestible cakes 
of fat, pitch, and hair, and with the king’s permission feeds them to the Dragon, which 
bursts open and dies. “See your objects of reverence,” Daniel says (v. 27). 

At this point the Babylonians are indignant (vv. 28-29). “The king has becomea Jew,” 
they exclaim, for “he has destroyed Bel, and killed the dragon, and slaughtered the 
priests” (v. 28). The Babylonians threaten to overthrow and kill the king unless he hands 
Daniel over to them, which the king is compelled to do. They then cast Daniel into a pit 
containing seven hungry lions, where he remains for six days. 

At this very time, in faraway Judaea, the prophet Habakkuk is having a big bowl of 
hearty stew and broken bread. An angel appears to Habakkuk, lifts him up by his hair, 
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carries him aloft to Babylon, and deposits him above the pit containing Daniel and the 
lions. God has remembered his faithful Daniel, who eats Habakkuk’s stew and stays 
alive. On the seventh day, the king comes to the pit to mourn Daniel, but to his surprise 
and delight finds him alive and hale. The king proclaims that Daniel’s God is the only 
great and true god. He commands Daniel to be pulled out of the pit and those 
Babylonians who had attempted to kill him to be cast into it instead. 

Considered together, Bel and the Dragon constitute a court tale in the Danielic mode 
in every significant feature, even if each feature is not part of every tale. The rivalry 
between Daniel the Jew and his Babylonian enemies is played out before the king in the 
setting of the royal court. The rivalry is generated by Daniel's wisdom and faith, charac- 
teristics that enable him to avoid assimilation and identity loss, yet also pit him against 
the foreign lifestyle surrounding him. These enemies plot his destruction, but, with 
Gods timely assistance, justice prevails, and the righteous are rewarded and the wicked 
punished. The foreign king, initially hostile to the steadfast persistence of Daniel (or his 
friends) to Jewish tradition, comes to recognize his error and publicly proclaims the 
superiority and greatness of God. 

Of the literary units in this Addition, the tale of the idol of Bel most closely resembles 
the court tales of the book of Daniel in its structural fluency and narrative brio. It is also 
a puzzle story, similar to the tale of Susanna, in that Daniel the wise solves a human mys- 
tery through logical deduction. Perhaps it even qualifies as a detective story, insofar as it 
is the earliest known example of the "locked-door" mystery that would later become а 
popular sub-type ofthe genre in its modern expressions. 

As with the court tales, and in particular Daniel 5, the tale ofthe idol of Bel stresses the 
need for diasporic Jews to keep their distinctive identity in a foreign land by constantly 
upholding core covenantal practices, in this case the refusal to worship idols. The fact 
that the protagonist' life is at stake, as in Daniel 2 and 6 and the tale of Susanna, accords 
the theme of justice served" a particularly satisfying quality. 

The story of Daniel and the Dragon is clumsier and derivative. It is not a puzzle tale, 
since the mystery, if so called, is solved not through logical deduction or wisdom but by 
common sense. Its message of covenantal observance in the face of personal destruction 
struggles with a cartoonish presentation of the king and Gentile gullibility. Although the 
king’s naiveté is also an element of the tale of Bel, there the plot is more sophisticated, 
featuring a real mystery in the vanished food-offerings, which Daniel must solve. In the 
tale of the Dragon, by comparison, there is no mystery: Daniel essentially kills a large, 
torpid snake. Absent also are the courageous and valorous overtones that usually 
accompany dragon-slaying stories. The ignominious method of the dragons dispatch 
conveys the message of the tale: the contrast between the impotent, dead gods of 
Babylon and the all-powerful living God of Daniel. 

The influence of the anti-Babylon prophecies of Jeremiah 51 is unmistakable in the 
polemic against the gullible Babylonians and their golden, lifeless idols (Jer 51:17-18) 
and his prediction that even though Nebuchadnezzar has “swallowed” the people of 
God (51:34), the time will come when God will punish “Bel in Babylon” and force him to 
“disgorge what he has swallowed” (51:44). 
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The story of Daniel's salvation from a pit of lions recalls Daniel 6 and either depends 
on it or derives independently from an earlier, possibly non-Jewish source. It is almost 
hagiographic in its portrayal of Habakkuk, whose bowl of hearty stew and broken bread 
adds a homey, rustic touch. The assumption is that God shut the mouths of the hungry 
lions until the Babylonians were given to them for dinner. 

The tales of Bel and the Dragon remained popular in post-biblical Christian literature 
and art, as did the story of the airlifted prophet Habakkuk and his stew."? 


NOTES 


1. The Septuagint (LXX) refers to the ancient Jewish scriptures in their Greek witness. The 
LXX would become the Christian Old Testament, which, as part of Christian Bibles, was 
later translated from the Greek into multiple languages. See Joseph Ziegler and Olivier 
Munnich, Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum graecum auctoritate Academiae scientiarum got- 
tingensis editum, XVI.2: Susanna Daniel Bel et Draco (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1999), for the edition of the Greek texts, and R. Timothy McLay, “Sousanna,” in 
A New English Translation of the Septuagint and the Other Greek Translations Traditionally 
Included under ‘That Title, ed. Albert Pietersma and Benjamin G. Wright (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2007), 986-990; К. Timothy McLay, “Daniel,” in А New English Translation 
of the Septuagint and the Other Greek Translations Traditionally Included under That Title, 
ed. Albert Pietersma and Benjamin G. Wright (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 
991-1022; and R. Timothy McLay, “Bel and the Dragon,’ in A New English Translation of the 
Septuagint and the Other Greek Translations Traditionally Included under That Title, ed. 
Albert Pietersma and Benjamin С. Wright (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 1023- 
1027, for English translations of the OG and TH versions in parallel columns. English trans- 
lations of biblical passages in this chapter, including the Additions, are drawn from the 
New Revised Standard Version. 

2. For balanced discussions of the versions of the book and related Daniel literature, see 
John J. Collins, Daniel: A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1993), 1-71, and Carol A. Newsom with Brennan W. Breed, Daniel: A Commentary, 
OTL (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 2014), 1-32. For the Additions specifically, 
see Carey A. Moore, Daniel, Esther, and Jeremiah: The Additions (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1977) and Klaus Koch, Deuterokanonische Zusätze zum Danielbuch 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn, Germany: Neukirchener Verlag, 1987). 

3. Nebuchadnezzar П (т. ca. 605-562 ВСЕ). 

4. Andrew В. Perrin, “Remembering the Past, Cultivating a Character: Memory and the 
Formation of Daniel in the Aramaic Pseudo-Daniel Texts (40243-244; 4Q245), in Vision, 
Narrative, and Wisdom in the Aramaic Texts from Qumran: Essays from the Copenhagen 
Symposium, 14-15 August, 2017, ed. Mette Bundvad and Kasper Siegismund, STDJ 131 
(Leiden: Brill, 2019), 6-30. 

5. The core of MT Daniel 4 is a first-person address by King Nebuchadnezzar, which is framed 
by a third-person introduction and conclusion. 

6. The Aramaic begins at Dan 2:4a, with the tale of Nebuchanezzar’s dream. 2:1-4a is a Hebrew 
introduction, added later, presumably when chapter 1 was translated from Aramaic to 
Hebrew; cf. n. 13. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. Kings represent their kingdoms. The four ages is a historiographic schema that antedates 


Daniel 2 and is represented in classical and Near Eastern sources. The four metals in 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream refer to the kingdoms of Babylon, Media, Persia, and Greece. Cf. 
Daniel 5 and 7. 


. Historically, Belshazzar was the son of Nabonidus (see 4Q242) and perhaps the grandson of 


Nebuchadnezzar. The four words (mene, mene, tekel, uparsin) refer to monetary weights of 
descending value; cf. Daniel 2 and 7. The figure of “Darius the Mede” is unknown in history. 


. Cf. the four metals of Daniel 2 and the four monetary weights of Daniel 5. 
10. 


1071 (1QDan*), 1072 ((QDan?), 40112 (4QDan’), 4Q113 (4QDan"), 40114 (4QDan‘), 40115 
(4QDan?), 40116 (4QDan*), 4Qu16a (aQDan?), and 607 (6QpapDan). 4Q112 and 4013 
derive from the same recension. See Peter W. Flint, “Тһе Daniel Tradition at Qumran,’ in 
The Book of Daniel: Composition and Reception, vol. 2, ed. John J. Collins and Peter W. Flint, 
VTSup 83.1-2 (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 329-367, and Émile Puech, “Un nouveau manuscript 
de Daniel: 4QDnf = 40116а/ in Is There a Text in This Cave? Studies in the Textuality of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls in Honour of George J. Brooke, ed. Ariel Feldman et al., STDJ 119 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2017), 123-132. At least four manuscript fragments of Hebrew-Aramaic Daniel are 
extant in various private or university collections (sigla DSS E155, E166, E167, E200); it 
now seems probable that these are modern forgeries. MT Dan 11:32 and 12:10 are cited in 
40174 (4QFlorilegium), from the mid-first century CE. 

That is, in consonantal forms similar to the Masoretic text that is known from medieval 
Hebrew Bibles, especially the Leningrad Codex (ca. 1008 се). That said, 4012 and 
6QpapDan represent “non-aligned” forms of the text, and 4Q116 might have contained 
only the prayer of Dan 9:3-19. The text of Daniel seems to have remained slightly in flux 
in the late Second- Temple era, although the composition of the visions and their addition 
to the collection of court tales, which occurred no later than 164 BCE, seems to have been 
the major factor in stabilizing the Hebrew-Aramaic text. See Michael Segal “18.2.2. 
Masoretic Texts and Ancient Texts Close to МТ» in The Textual History of the Bible, ed. 
Armin Lange and Emanuel Tov, The Hebrew Bible, Vol. 1C: Writings (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 
532-537, here 536. 

The court tale is a common genre in the Jewish literature of the late Persian and early 
Hellenistic eras, and reflects a Jewish adaptation of a Mesopotamian type (Newsom and 
Breed, Daniel, 12). 

Arguments can be made for early collections that include all or some of the tales of chap- 
ters 2-6. The existence of a collection of tales corresponding to what is now MT Daniel 
4-6 is supported by the differences between the MT version and the Greek versions (OG 
and TH) and between the two Greek versions themselves; Lawrence M. Wills, The Jew in 
the Court of the Foreign King: Ancient Jewish Court Legends, HDR 26 (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1990) (cf. following discussion). 

Chapter 1 was probably composed in Aramaic as an introduction to either a collection of 
Aramaic court tales corresponding to MT Daniel 2-6 or an Aramaic book of Daniel cor- 
responding to MT Daniel 2-7. The date of the composition of the revelatory vision of 
chapter 7 is unclear; the issue is unimportant to this chapter. At one point, chapter 1 was 
translated into Hebrew, likely to book-end a version of the book of Daniel that terminated 
with at least one revelatory vision in Hebrew. OG and TH Dan 1:21 state that Daniel lived 
into the first year of the reign of Cyrus of Persia (reigned 550-530 BCE), extending the 
chronology to the final vision of the book, in chapters 10-12, which is set in the reign of 
Cyrus, as is TH Bel and the Dragon. On Cyruss reign, see n. 59 on Astyages. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


W. Lee Humphrey, “A Life-Style for Diaspora: A Study of the Tales of Esther and Daniel? 
JBL 92 (1973): 211-223. 

Although a few elements of the court tales admit a light comedic touch (Darius hurrying out 
at first light to see if Daniel has survived his night with the hungry lions in Daniel 6), their 
message is deadly serious. Mortal peril is a feature of most tales, and the Babylonian courtiers 
who plotted Daniel’s demise are themselves thrown to the lions, with all their families, and 
devoured. Farce and irony are deployed to greater effect in the tales of Bel and the Dragon. 
Scholars of the past generation tend to read the tales as resistance literature (Newsom and 
Brennan, Daniel, 15-16). Yet, while Daniel and his friends certainly resist Gentile assimila- 
tion, their low-level approach is hardly the mode of resistance assumed by the post- 
colonial theories that have motived such readings. One may distinguish here between 
accommodation (an existential stance with consequent actions) and quietism (an 
approach based on that stance). The primary keys of the court tales are accommodation 
(Wills, The Jew in the Court) and quietism, underscored by the basso continuo of resist- 
ance. The quietism of the court tales is rephrased in the revelatory visions, but the visions 
do not seek to accommodate Gentile rule. 

Lorenzo DiTommaso, “Deliverance and Justice: Soteriology in the Book of Daniel.” In This 
World and the World to Come: Soteriology in Early Judaism, ed. Daniel Gurtner, LSTS 74 
(London: T & T Clark, 2011), 71-86. The composition history of Daniel represents a 
microcosm of the evolution of the apocalyptic worldview during this period. 

See the article in this volume, “Ihe Apocrypha and Apocalypticism,’ for details and 
sources. 

Allusions in the visions, including the “little horn” of Daniel 7 and 8, make the identifica- 
tion with Antiochus all but certain. An early version of the Aramaic vision of the four 
beasts in Daniel 7 might have predated the revolt by a few years. The fact that the visions 
of MT Daniel 8-12 were composed in Hebrew likely reflects the traditionalist-nationalistic 
reintroduction of the language in view of the Revolt. 

Cf. Dan 8:11-13, 11:31, and 12:11, and “the abomination of desolation” of 9:27 previously 
mentioned in the text. 

One example of this redaction is the kingdom of God that will never pass to another 
people (2:44). 

In the MT, the book of Daniel is placed with the Writings (ketuvim). In the LXX, Daniel is 
included among the Prophets, following Ezekiel. 

For data and details regarding the versions, and their manuscript sources, relationships, 
and controversies, as well as secondary sources, see the articles in Armin Lange et al., 
“18.1. Textual History of Daniel? in The Textual History of the Bible, ed. Armin Lange and 
Emanuel Tov, The Hebrew Bible, Vol. ıC: Writings (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 518-599. 

The synoptic presentation іп McLay, “Sousanna,’ McLay, “Daniel,” and McLay, “Bel and 
the Dragon” reveals the differences between the two versions. 

R. Timothy McLay, “The Old Greek Translation of Daniel IV-VI and the Formation of the 
Book of Daniel? VT 55 (2005): 304-323, argues that the OG translation of Daniel 4-6 cir- 
culated independently. 

Louis Е Hartman and Alexander А. Di Lella, The Book of Daniel, АВ 23 (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1978), 80-81. The prestige that the Letter of Aristeas accords the LXX indicates 
its authority in the Greek-speaking Jewish community as early as the second half of the 
second century BCE. 

Jerome tells the story in the preface to his commentary on Daniel. 
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29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37- 


38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


Siglum LXX°”. Fragments of this papyrus manuscript аге held by various libraries. 

Тһе Hexapla was compiled by Origen before ca. 240 СЕ. This monumental work consisted 
of six parallel columns of the text of the Bible. It was consulted by Jerome (ca. 347-420) 
but disappears from history after the seventh century and exists now only in fragments 
and later quotations. Its third and fourth columns contained the texts of the Greek transla- 
tions of Aquila and of Symmachus, its fifth column the OG version with Origen’s diacrit- 
ica and its sixth column the LXX in the TH version. 

This is probably an attempt to harmonize a major disjunctive note in the book’s internal 
chronology: Belshazzar is king in the revelatory visions of chapters 7-8, yet is overthrown 
and killed at the end of the tale of chapter 5. See the table that follows. 

(i) Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Chig. R.VII.45 (siglum ХХ“), which 
dates from the tenth or eleventh century. Typically referred to as “codex Chigianus” or “MS 
88, it contains OG Daniel, TH Daniel, and other works in Greek. (ii) Milano, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, C.313 Inf., which dates from the eighth or ninth century. It preserves the Syro- 
Hexapla, i.e., the Syriac translation of the Hexaplaric OG, made in 616/617 СЕ. 

Origen, Ер. Afr., 2 (4); cf. Jason T. Parry, “18.2.2. Other Greek Versions Prior to the 
Hexapla, in The Textual History of the Bible, ed. Armin Lange and Emanuel Tov, The 
Hebrew Bible, Vol. 1C: Writings (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 554-558, here 556. 

Albert W. Hogeterp, "Daniel and the Qumran Daniel Cycle: Observations on 4QFour 
Kingdomsa-b (4Q552-553); in Authoritative Scriptures in Ancient Judaism, ed. Mladen 
Popović, JSJSup 141 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 173-191. 

The little-known Babylonian king Nabonidus might have been featured in the earliest 
Jewish versions of the court tales, but was replaced in that role by Nebuchadnezzar, who 
cast a far larger historical shadow in the memory of the Jews of the late Persian and 
Hellenistic eras (Newsom and Brennan, Daniel, 9-10). 

The production of literature attributed to or associated with Daniel did not cease after the 
Second Temple period; for details, see Lorenzo DiTommaso, The Book of Daniel and the 
Apocryphal Daniel Literature, SVTP 20 (Leiden: Brill, 2005). 

Some of the other hymns (e.g., MT Dan 2:20-23) or the doxologies also might have once 
been older literary units that were repurposed in the court tales or the revelatory visions 
(e.g., MT Dan 7:9-10, 13-14). 

Cf. n. 10, regarding 40116, and Lorenzo DiTommaso, “Deliverance and Justice? 

See following discussion. 

See the overview in David A. deSilva, "Additions to Daniel: 'Let Them Know That You 
Alone Are God,” in Introducing the Apocrypha: Message, Context, and Significance, and ed 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2018), 239-263, here 241-242. In the late nineteenth 
century, Theodore Gaster proposed that the tenth- or eleventh-century Chronicles of 
Jerahmeel preserve parts of the Additions in their Aramaic form. Although most com- 
mentators have dismissed the proposal, it recently has been re-championed on philologi- 
cal grounds by Takamitsu Muraoka, “Notes оп an Aramaic Fragment of the Apocryphal 
Stories in the Book of Daniel,” ANES 53 (2016): 25-40. 

McLay, “Sousanna,” 986. 

Jan Joosten, “The Prayer of Azariah (DanLXX 3): Sources and Origin,” in Septuagint and 
Reception: Essays Prepared for the Association for the Study of the Septuagint in South 
Africa, ed. Johann Cook, VTSup 127 (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 5-16, suggests a Greek origin of 
the Prayer of Azariah. 

McLay, “Bel and the Dragon,’ 1024. 
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44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 
55. 


Jozef T. Milik, “Daniel et Susanne a Qumran?” In De la Törah au Messie. Mélanges Henri 
Cazelles pour ses années denseignement а la Institut Catholique de Paris (Octobre 1979), ed. 
J. Doré et al. (Paris: Desclée, 1981), 337-359. 

George W. E. Nickelsburg, “4Q551: A Vorlage to Susanna or a Text Related to Judges 19,” 
JJS 48 (1997): 349-351. 

The Additions do not evince the kind of Maccabean-era apocalyptic redaction that one 
detects in the tale of Daniel 2 and perhaps the vision of MT Daniel 7; see nn. 16 and 18. Ulrike 
Mittmann-Richert, “Why Has Daniel’s Prophecy Not Been Fulfilled? The Question of 
Political Реасе and Independence in the Additions to Daniel, in Reading the Present in the 
Qumran Library: The Perception of the Contemporary by Means of Scriptural Interpretations, 
ed. Kristin De Troyer and Armin Lange, SBLSS 30 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
2005), 103-123, argues that the Additions аге a theological response to the perception that 
the prophecies of Daniel had not yet come to pass. But no evidence suggests that the histori- 
cal, this-worldly perspective of the Additions is a deliberate response to the eschatological, 
other-worldly apocalyptic worldview of the revelatory visions. 

Jer 29:22-23: “And on account of them this curse shall be used by all the exiles from Judah 
in Babylon: “The Lord make you like Zedekiah and Ahab, whom the king of Babylon 
roasted in the fire, because they have perpetrated outrage in Israel and have committed 
adultery with their neighbors’ wives, and have spoken in my name lying words that I did 
not command them; I am the one who knows and bears witness, says the Lord” 

Collins, Daniel, 430, identifies Zech 5:5-11 as a possible source of OG Susanna 5b; Michael 
Segal, “For from Zion Shall Come Forth Torah. . (Isaiah 2:3): Biblical Paraphrase and the 
Exegetical Background of Susanna,’ in New Approaches to the Study of Biblical Interpretation 
in Judaism of the Second Temple Period and in Early Christianity, ed. Gary A. Anderson et 
al., STDJ 106 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 21-39, here 35-39, understands the OG text here more 
as a paraphrase of Isa 2:3/Mic 4:2. 

According to Dan W. Clanton Jr., “(Re)Dating the Story of Susanna: A Proposal,’ JSJ 34 
(2003): 121-140, the story of Susanna was composed during the reign of Queen Salome 
(76-67 BCE) to support the Pharisaic view regarding the punishment of false witnesses. 
This suggestion, though, runs against to the presumptive late-second-century BCE date of 
OG Daniel. For further arguments against this view, see deSilva, “Additions to Daniel? 
250-251. 

Тһе prophecies of Jeremiah also stand behind the tales of Bel and the Dragon. 

Anathea Portier-Young, “Prayer Amid the Flames: Liturgy in Daniel 3, the Prayer of 
Azariah, and the Song of the Three Young Men,’ Chicago Studies 52 (2013): 45-61. 
Contributing factors were the increasing gulf between Jews and Greek-speaking Gentiles 
and the gradual disappearance of Hellenistic Judaism after the catastrophic failure of three 
Jewish Revolts against Rome, including the Kitos War of 115-117 CE, which was a diasporic 
event. As Benjamin Wright III, “The Septuagint as a Hellenistic Greek Text,” JSJ 50 (2019): 
497-523, here 518, lucidly states, ancient Jews regarded the LXX as “a Greek text of 
Hellenistic Judaism.” 

Saskia Dönitz, Überlieferung und Rezeption des Sefer Үоѕірроп, TSMEM]J 29 (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 57-59. On the Additions and the medieval Jewish Chronicles of 
Jerahmeel, see n. 40, above. 

Not all manuscripts that preserve the book of Daniel in Arabic contain the tale of Susanna. 
OG Susanna lacks TH Susanna vv. 1-4, 15-18, 20-21, 24-27, 42-43, 46-47, and 49-50. For 
details, see deSilva, “Additions to Daniel? 250. According to Segal, “For from Zion,’ 33 n. 25, the 
ОС lack of the “introduction” (vv. 1-4) does not imply its secondary characters. Edgar 
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56. 
57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 
64. 
65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 
69. 
70. 


71. 


Kellenberger, “Schriftliche und mündliche Weitergabe in der griechischen Susanna-Erzählung,’ 
in XIV Congress of the IOSCS, Helsinki, 2010, ed. Melvin К. Н. Peters, SCS 59 (Atlanta: Society 
of Biblical Literature, 2010), 41-50, proposes that TH Susanna may have been partly reliant on 
processes of oral transmission that led to a degree of creative rewriting. 

McLay, “Sousanna,” 986. 

The quotation in verse 5 (“Wickedness came forth from Babylon, from elders who were 
judges, who were supposed to govern the people") is likely a refraction of Jer. 23:15с (“For 
from the prophets of Jerusalem/ ungodliness has spread throughout the land”), read in 
dialogue with Jer. 36:21-26; Marti J. Steussy, Gardens in Babylon: Narrative and Faith in the 
Greek Legends of Daniel, SBLDS 141 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993). 

‘These trees unmistakably differ in their size and shape (the mastic is a large bush), as well 
as their utility (the mastic produces an aromatic resin). 

Betsy Halpern-Amaru, “Ihe Journey of Susanna among the Church Fathers; in The 
Judgement of Susanna: Authority and Witness, ed. Ellen Spolksy, EJL 11 (Atlanta: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 1996), 21-34; Chris L. De Wet, “The Reception of the Susanna Narrative 
(Dan. XIII; LXX) in Early Christianity,’ in Septuagint and Reception: Essays Prepared for 
the Association for the Study of the Septuagint in South Africa, ed. Johann Cook, VTSup 127 
(Leiden: Brill, 2009), 229-244. 

Dan W. Clanton Jr., The Good, the Bold, and the Beautiful: The Story of Susanna and Its 
Renaissance Interpretations, LHB/OTS 430 (London: T & T Clark, 2006). For other 
sources, see Lorenzo DiTommaso, “The Reception and Interpretation of ‘Old Testament’ 
Figures in Literature and Art from Antiquity through the Reformation: Studies, 1983-2018,’ 
in The Oxford Guide to Early Jewish Texts and Traditions in Christian Transmission, ed. 
Alexander Kulik et al. (New York: Oxford University Press, 2019), 517-532. 

Susan Sered and Samuel Cooper, “Sexuality and Social Control: Anthropological 
Reflections on the Book of Susanna,’ in The Judgement of Susanna: Authority and Witness, 
ed. Ellen Spolksy, EJL 11 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 1996), 43-55; Ellen Spolksy, 
ed., The Judgement of Susanna: Authority and Witness, EJL 11 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 1996). 

Neh 9:26-37, Baruch 1:15-2:15, etc. See further the superb three-volume collection of 
papers: Mark J. Boda, Daniel K. Falk, and Rodney A. Werline, eds., Seeking the Favor of 
God, 3 vols., EJL 21-23 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006-2008). Prayer signifies 
the internalization of the words of Scripture. 

DiTommaso, “Deliverance and Justice.” 

Тһе TH/LXX versions of the Prayer and the Song are presented in this synopsis. 

This and the succeeding reference to the cessation of the Temple sacrifices are almost 
certainly allusions to Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 

Ralph W. Klein, “The Messages of the Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three Jews,’ 
in Where the Wild Ox Roams: Essays in Honour of Norman C. Habel, ed. Alan H. Cadwallader 
and Peter L. Trudinger, HBM 59 (Sheffield, UK: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2013), 255-269, 
here 262-266. 

Joosten, “The Prayer of Azariah; 15; Newsom and Brennan, Daniel, 6. 

More, Daniel, Esther, and Jeremiah, 57. 

For other sources, see DiTommaso, “The Reception and Interpretation.” 

McLay. “Bel and the Dragon” The OG might represent a translation of an older version of 
a common Semitic source text. In Trotter’s (2013) view, the distinctive features of OG Bel 
suggest that it represents a later version of the original tale. 

For additional details, see deSilva, “Additions to Daniel, 257. 
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72. Habakkuk was a prophet and the author of (or the inspiration for) the biblical book that 
bears his name. Events in the book suggest a date of activity during the final decades of the 
seventh century and first decades of the sixth century BCE. 

73. The OG version leaves the ruler anonymous, referring to him throughout only as “the 
king” The TH version does not refer to Cyrus by name after the introduction in wv.1-2. 
‘The isolated reference to Cyrus in the TH version is a late attempt to position the tales of 
Bel and the Dragon into the overall narrative of the book of Daniel. If so, this could mean 
that the king was also unnamed in the original version of the Semitic text on which both 
Greek versions were based. 

74. Astyages was the last king of Media. He reigned from 585-550 BCE, when he was dethroned 
by Cyrus the Great of Persia. 

75. The TH/LXX version is presented in this synopsis, with narrative differences in the OG 
specified as appropriate. 

76. For other sources, see DiTommaso, “The Reception and Interpretation.” The literature on 
the Greek Additions is immense. For additional sources see Moore, Daniel, Esther, and 
Jeremiah; Collins, Daniels; and Newsom and Brennan, Daniel. 
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СНАРТЕК 21 


THE ADDITIONS ОБ 
THE GREEK BOOK(s) 
OF ESTHER 


TYLER SMITH AND KRISTIN DE TROYER 


WHEN Jerome finished his translation of the Hebrew book of Esther, he offered the 
following methodological comment’: 


Quae habentur in Hebraeo, plena fide expressi. Haec autem, quae sequuntur, scripta 
repperi in editione vulgata, quae Graecorum lingua et litteris continentur: et interim 
post finem libri hoc capitulum ferebatur: quod iuxta consuetudinem nostram obelo, 
id est veru praenotavimus [What there is in Hebrew I translated faithfully. Those 
writings, however, that follow, which were expressed in Greek language and script, 
I have found in the common edition. Subsequently, this part was moved to the end 
of the current book and this was according to our custom marked with an obelus, 
which is a dagger]. 


By placing the Additions at the end of the book of Esther and more importantly by marking 
them with an obelus, Jerome made it clear that he did not find any precedent for these 
portions in the Hebrew text(s) that were available to him. Jerome took these additions 
from what he calls the “common edition” of the Greek text and placed these Greek 
Additions at the end of the book of Esther as if in continuation from the ten chapters for 
which he had a Hebrew base text. Alfred Rahlfs, however, in his minor critical edition of 
the Greek text of Esther, placed the Additions back in the Greek text at the locations from 
which Jerome had excised them, labelling the verses of the Additions with lowercase 
numbers.’ In his major critical edition of the Greek texts of Esther, Hanhart followed 
Rahlfss placements, but he indicated the Additions with capital letters, A-F, rather than 
with a number-letter combination (Rahlfs).* In this, Hanhart was adopting a numbering 
convention from the editors of the diplomatic Cambridge edition edited by Brooke, 
McLean, and Thackeray, which was based only on Codex Vaticanus. 
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The following is a survey of how the Additions are labelled, where they are positioned 
in the text, and an indication of their respective contents. 


Hanhart Vulgate Rahlfs Position with respect to MT Content 

A 11:2-12 1:1a-r before 1:1 Mordecai's dream 
12:1-8 

B 3:1-7 3:13a-9 after 3:13, before 3:14 Haman's decree 
15:1-3 (4:8) after 4:8, before 4:9 Supplement to Mordecai's alarm 
[C 13:8-18 4:a-z after 4:17, before Add. D Mordecai's prayer 
14:1-19 Esther's prayer 

D 5:4-19 5:1a-f after Add. C, before "5:1'$ Esther in 

5:2a-b audience 

E 16:1-24 8:12a-x after 8:12, before 8:13 Decree of 

Esther & Mordecai 

Е 0:4-13 10:3a-k after 10:3 Dream explained 
11:1 0:31 Colophon 


Тһе numbering and labeling of the Additions also tend to vary, depending on the edi- 
tor or commentator. To facilitate comparison of texts, a schedule of the Additions, as 
they are embedded in the text, is given next, according to the different text editions." 


MT OG Rahlfs OG Hh AT Cam AT Hh AT CI 
1:1a- 1s? A:1-17 (1-17 A:1-18 A:1-18 

1:1-22 1:5-1:22 1:1-22 11:1-21 1:1-21 2:1-21 
2:1-23 2:1-23 2:1-23 1:1-18 2:1-18 3:1-18 
3:1-15 3:1-13 3:1-13 М:1-13 31-13 41-13 
3:13a-g В:1-7 14-18 3:14-18 В:14-18 

3:14-15 3:14-15 IV:19 ӘШІР 419 

4:1-17 4:1-17 4:1-17 V:1-12a 4:1-12 5:1-12a 
4:17a-z C:1-30 V:12b-29 4:12b-29 C:12b-29 

5:1:1a-f D:1-16 VI:1-12 5:1-12 6:1-12 

5:1-14 5:2(2a+b)-14 5:3-14 VI:13-24 5:13-24 6:13-24 
6:1-14 6:1-14 6:1-14 VII:1-23a 6:1-23 7:1-23 
7:1-10 7:1-10 7:1-10 МІ:230- 7:1-13a 8:1-13a 
Vill:13a 

8:1-17 8:1-12 8:1-12 V111:13b-21 7:13b-21 8:13b-21 
8:12a-x E:1-24 VIII:22-32 7:22-32 E:22-32 
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VIII:33- 

Set 818-7 38 (//15) 7:33-41 8:33-41 

9-92 91232 SIE VIII:42 7:42-49 8:42-49 
(/[8:3)-49 

103128 10:1-3 102023 VIII:50-52 72510-52 8:50-52 
10:3a-| F:1-11 VIII:53-59 7259259 825959 


Тһе Additions and their position in the two Greek texts of Esther play a particularly 
important role in the debate about the nature of the second Greek text, the so-called Alpha 
Text (AT). Every theory about how the Masoretic Text (MT), the Old Greek (OG), and the 
AT relate to each other, or about how the AT relates to yet another Hebrew Vorlage, needs 
to take into account the presence of the Additions in both Greek texts and attempt to 
describe how and through which text the Additions originally entered the tradition, as 
well as how they then came to be found in the other Greek text(s). Macchi points to the two 
possibilities: “Tl est dés lors fort probable que les additions ont été introduits dans le texte 
grec dela LXX à partir du TA ou inversement dans le TA à partir dela LXX7* 

Before Macchi, however, many scholars had already contributed to the debate. In 
1782, De Rossi argued that the Additions were part of the original story.’ In 1795, 
Eichhorn offered his theory and claimed that someone added the Additions to the 
Greek translation.'? That someone was certainly not the translator, for the translator 
would have avoided the contradictions between the core text and the Additions. A new 
step in the discussion about Additions was taken when Nóldeke emphasized the vari- 
ety within the Additions.'' It was clear to Nóldeke that the Additions were not one sort 
of text and they, hence, could not be judged as one unit. He states that there were two 
sorts of Additions: those giving religious coloring to the text and the letters of the king. 
Nöldeke sees religious coloring in Additions A, C, and D, and—but to a lesser extent— 
in B.” Roiron also considers the letters of the king to be original documents. He has а 
peculiar theory, however, which says that the LXX was made out of four existing docu- 
ments: the two letters ofthe king, the letter of Mordecai, and the letter of Esther, the last 
of which he identifies as co-equal with the Hebrew book of Esther.'? Until this time, the 
Additions were mainly studied in relation to the LXX. With Torrey, the research on the 
Additions took a turn. Torrey may have developed his theory in response to the 1940 
publication of the Cambridge edition of the dual text of the book of Esther—a publica- 
tion Torrey reviewed for the Journal of Biblical Literature.'* According to Torrey, “four 
of the six ‘expansions, A, C, D, and E, are plainly translations from Semitic.’'” Moreover, 
Additions C and D were part of the original older Aramaic story.'^ The other Additions 
were attached to the LXX." Torrey was the first to study the Additions within the con- 
text of the AT. According to Bickerman, Lysimachus the son of Ptolemy—the figure 
identified in the colophon (Addition F) as the translator of the book—integrated the 
Additions into the LXX.'* Cook further refines matters by distinguishing a number 
of segments in Addition A.'? Moore discussed the Additions in his 1973 article.”° 
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According to him, Additions A (or part thereof, i.e., vv. 4-10, the dream) and F are 
(perhaps) Semitic in origin, but do not belong to the original Hebrew narrative. They 
were added to the original story before 114 всЕ.?! Additions B and E are of Greek ori- 
gin. Addition C is also secondary and Semitic in origin. Although Hebrew in character, 
Addition D is nevertheless Greek in origin. Verses 11-17 of Addition A could have been 
added as late as the second century cE.” Martin puts Moore’s findings to the test with 
the help of a syntactic analysis of the text and proposes that Additions B and E are 
indeed Greek, that Additions A, C, and D are translations of a Semitic original and that 
Addition F is either Greek in origin or a very free translation of a Semitic original.? In 
his 1977 commentary on the Additions, Moore begins by underlining the entirely sec- 
ondary character of the Additions: “for both the external and internal evidence indis- 
putably indicate that they were not originally a part of the Esther story, but were added 
later??* Then he clarifies: “The additions are secondary; that is, they were supplied after 
the Book of Esther had been written. But that is not to say that some of them were nota 
part of a Semitic text of the Book of Esther at a later point??? While Moore refers to 
Martin’s article, he adapts his conclusion slightly with respect to Addition F: “these 
findings concerning Semitic origins of Additions A, C, D, and F (as well as the Greek 
origins of Additions В and E) were confirmed”?! Nickelsburg makes a distinction 
between А, F, C and D on the one hand, and B and E on the other hand. His view of A, 
however, is quite distinct.^" 

Clines?? and Fox”? both, albeit with differences in the analysis of the texts and their 
retracing the textual history, studied the Additions in relation to the history ofthe book 
of Esther. They claim that the Additions were added to the LXX, and then transferred 
to AT during the last stage of its development.?? Tov suggests that the AT is a rewritten 
book, which revised the LXX by correcting it to a different Hebrew Vorlage. This state- 
ment has also influenced his view on the Additions. He notes that "the translation of 
the canonical sections in L (= АТ, added kdt) and the so-called Additions should be 
regarded as one organic unit?! He continues: “When the Additions were attached to 
the canonical sections, there resulted a certain redundancy in content which still shows 
in the text of the LXX. However, in L this redundancy was avoided by omitting some 
components of the canonical text??? Tov then writes “Presumably, the author of the 
Hebrew (or Aramaic) Vorlage of L was responsible for these omissions??? He con- 
cludes: "Since both the minor additions and the large Additions A, C, D, F were origi- 
nally composed in Hebrew (or Aramaic), also the omissions vis-à-vis MT derived from 
that Hebrew (or Aramaic) text, rather than from the Greek translator.’** It appears that 
Tov accepts a different Hebrew Vorlage than is visible in the MT, one that contained 
Additions A, C, D, and Е Hanhart, on the other hand, takes Bickerman’s view a step 
further and reads, for example, LXX 8:13 as the final verse of Addition Е.22 Hanhart, 
thus, integrates the LXX with the Additions. Haelewyck holds the opinion that 
Additions A and F fit better into the Vorlage of the Vetus Latina than in any other text,?? 
which Haelewyck considers the first Greek form of the book?" He also admits, how- 
ever, that the second part of Addition A was added in the first stage of the AT based on 
MT 2:21-23.°* The AT thus had in a first stage of its text Additions A and E, and 
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“amplification D??? The AT, then, integrated іп a second stage the Additions B and E 
and C, which he took from the LXX.*° According to Tigay, the author has chosen to 
believe that A and chapter 2 reflect two different events and, therefore, the LXX omitted 
the names ofthe eunuchs in chapter 2. The AT, however, considers them a doublet and, 
therefore, omits the second story.*' According to Jobes, the more original form of the 
Additions is kept in the AT. However, the Additions are inserted in both texts without 
integration into the LXX or the AT." I argued in 1997 that there was never a LXX with- 
out atleast Band E and that the AT knew the LXX with the Additions. The AT, however, 
has more seriously incorporated the Additions into the text. Dorothy also focuses 
extensively on the Additions. For him, Additions B and E both stem from the Roman 
period and are thus later insertions. Additions A and F, furthermore, are Semitic and 
form a unit; added late, they function as a framework. Kossmann also distinguishes 
between the two parts of Addition A. Contrary to Bardtke,** she claims that AT 
A:12-16a is the older part of A, representing the older two-eunuchs story, summarized 
in LXX 2:21-23.? The LXX has, therefore, both the longer story and the summarized 
text.*° In his 1998 work on the Additions, Kottsieper links A with F—as most scholars 
do—but demonstrates that there are also midrashic elaborations in A (such as in A:4, 7, 
and 10 and in F:6-10, which is a midrashic explanation of the word “pur”).*” Kottsieper 
also links A and F with C (the prayers of Esther and Mordecai). He acknowledges a 
Semitic Vorlage for A:12-11; C, and F:1-10 but considers A:12-17 and D as truly elabora- 
tions of text already present in the narrative. Kottsieper thus distinguishes between 
Additions (or parts thereof) with Semitic background (A, C, and F) and Additions that 
stem from a diaspora context and which existed independent of the LXX (B, D, and E).” 
Mittmann-Richert devotes a section of her 2000 volume on the historical and legend- 
ary narratives to the Additions of Esther.°° She emphasizes that the Additions аге con- 
nected with the Greek text tradition of the book of Esther. She excludes a Hebrew or 
Aramaic Vorlage for Additions B and E but notes that a Semitic Vorlage for the other 
Additions is still debated. She notes, however, that although they are written in a 
Hebrew style, linguistically the Additions seem to point to a Greek origin.?' Cavalier in 
work published in 2009 and 2012 takes Haelewyck's position further, giving priority to 
the Greek text underlying the Vetus Latina and drawing special attention to the promi- 
nent role played by Mordecai, which is especially visible in A:2 and 5.22 Macchi, on the 
other hand, puts C, B, and E together and considers them either liturgical pieces or 
propaganda that could have circulated independently? He agrees with virtually all 
scholars that B and E have Greek origins, but allows that A, C, D, and F may stem either 
from a Greek translator or from a person whose Hebrew mother tongue is still detect- 
able in a Greek composition.?* Macchi opts for the possibility that the Additions were 
first inserted in the AT and then taken over in the LXX, albeit in a very gradual process, 
in view of the complexities involved.?? Ego, finally, in her 2017 commentary, reminds 
the reader that the Additions are part ofthe newly formed Greek text: “Wie des Ofteren 
in der Forschungsliteratur festgestellt wurde, stellen diese Texte aber keine schlichten 
Additionen dar, sondern sind Teil einer durchgängigen Bearbeitung des Stoffes, sodass 


der griechische Text als eine eigenständige Komposition betrachtet werden muss." 
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While I agree with her entirely, I feel it is important to add that she does not specify 
which Greek text is in view: the OG, the AT, or the hypothetical Vorlage of the Vetus 
Latina. She summarizes the debate as follows: “Aufgrund des unterschiedlichen 
sprachlichen Duktus wird häufig die Annahme vertreten, dass die Stücke А1-11, 
С1-11.23-30,? 01-16, Еі-10 und Еп auf ein semitisch-sprachiges Original zurückge- 
hen, wohingegen Bı-7 und E1-24 ursprünglich auf Griechisch abgefasst ‘und der Est- 


Geschichte erst auf der Ebene einer griech. Übersetzung zugefügt wurden?” 


CONCLUSION 


Over the course of history, the Additions were first studied en bloc, then individually or 
in pairs (especially A and E B and E). The only consensus emerging from this conversa- 
tion is that B and E seem to be Greek in origin. Moreover, the Additions were studied in 
the context of the history of the text, with the Additions as part of an original text that 
may lay behind the AT, or connecting them originally with the OG, whence they 
migrated to the AT. As already noted in the beginning ofthis contribution, however, any 
theory about the origins of the Additions must also be articulated in the context of a 
theory about the relationship between the OG and the AT. 

Every theory about the Additions, moreover, and their place in the textual relation- 
ship between the OG and the AT and the textual history of each, also needs to explain 
the relation between the Additions and the core text of the Esther story as present in the 
OG or the AT. As Ego puts it: "Eine Untersuchung der Ester-Septuaginta darf sich 
deshalb auch nicht auf eine Analyse der sog. Zusätze beschränken, sondern muss den 
gesamten Text als eine eigenstándige Komposition betrachten??? For instance, with 
regard to Additions B and E, it has to be explained how the surrounding text after 3:13 
and 8:13 was adapted to fit the contents of B and E, respectively. Similarly, with regard to 
Addition D, any explanatory theory needs to show how the text of 5:1-2 was rewritten in 
both the OG and the AT to become what is now Addition C. 

Given the complexity of the relationship between the MT, OG, and AT (and the 
daughter versions) and the similarities and the differences between the text of the 
Additions in the OG and the AT, an all-explaining theory remains a desideratum. 
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СНАРТЕК 22 


THE EPISTLE OF 
JEREMIAH 


SUSAN DOCHERTY 


INTRODUCTION 


THE Epistle of Jeremiah is one of the shortest extant deutero-canonical writings, 
consisting of only seventy-two verses. In some textual traditions (most notably the 
Latin Vulgate), it does not even have the status of a separate work, but is (incorrectly) 
appended to the book of Baruch as its final chapter. It presents itself as a letter written 
by Jeremiah to those Judahites who are about to be taken to Babylon as captives, either 
in the first (cf. 2 Kings 24:10-16) or second (cf. 2 Kings 25:8-12) deportation under 
Nebuchadnezzar. It has a single theme: an appeal to the audience to avoid the idolatry 
which will surround them in Babylon, so as to remain faithful to their own God dur- 
ing their protracted exile (vv. 2-6). The non-Jewish deities are ridiculed throughout as 
lifeless and powerless, echoing tropes widely used across the scriptures and the Jewish 
literature of the late Second Temple period (e.g., Pss 115:3-8; 135:15-18; Isa 44:9-20; 
Jub. 12:2-5; 20:7-10; Wisd 13-15; Bel and the Dragon; Apoc.Abr. 1-8; Sib.Or. 3:10-34). 
This apparently derivative nature of the text, together with its brevity, has contributed 
to the lack of attention it has historically received, both within scholarship and within 
faith communities. Nevertheless, it offers several interesting insights into early Jewish 
theology and scriptural interpretation, as will be demonstrated further later in the 
chapter. 
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TEXTUAL WITNESSES 


The epistle is included in two of the major early editions of the Greek Bible, Alexandrinus 
and Vaticanus, as well as in the later codices Marchalianus and Venetus, but is absent 
from Sinaiticus. These manuscripts exhibit a sizeable number of minor textual differ- 
ences, as attested in the apparatus to the Göttingen critical edition.' It is found also in 
the early translations of the Greek Bible into Latin, Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, and 
Arabic. Although the ordering of the books associated with Jeremiah (Lamentations, 
Baruch, and the Epistle of Jeremiah) is not consistent across these traditions, they gener- 
ally present a text which closely follows the Greek source. A fuller discussion of all these 
witnesses is provided by Adams.” 


DATE AND PROVENANCE 


The work is most commonly dated to the second century все, although this depends 
partly on the view taken about its original language (see following discussion). Neither 
the internal nor the external evidence is decisive, however. Most significant is a probable 
allusion to it in 2 Macc 2.2: “..the prophet [Jeremiah], after giving them the law, 
instructed those who were being deported not to forget the commandments of the Lord, 
or to be led astray in their thoughts on seeing the gold and silver statues and their adorn- 
ment.” The reference to the opulent idols suggests that this verse is a specific appeal to 
the epistle rather than simply to the wider tradition associated with Jeremiah.* This 
would necessitate a date of composition prior to the early first or late second century 
BCE, when 2 Maccabees reached its final form. This terminus ante quem is possibly fur- 
ther confirmed by the discovery at Qumran ofa small fragment (just twenty-two letters 
are visible) of Greek text, 7Q2, which is widely regarded as reproducing Ep. Jer. verses 
43-44, and is dated to approximately 100 ВСЕ. The letter itself implies that it is being 
written during a lengthy period of exile that has not yet ended: “Therefore when you 
have come to Babylon you will remain there for many years, for a long time, up to seven 
generations...” (у. 2). This projected timescale is a reinterpretation of Jeremiah's proph- 
ecy that the peoples’ displacement to Babylon would last for seventy years (Jer 25:11; 
29:10; cf. the reference to “seventy weeks of years” in Dan 9:24). The figure of “seven gen- 
erations” does not have to be taken literally, then, but it does indicate that some consid- 
erable time has elapsed since the Babylonian invasion, making a setting in the third or 
second century BCE likely. 

The epistles stated provenance is Palestinian, as it purports to have been written in 
Judah by Jeremiah to those of his countrymen who are about to be taken into exile (v. 1). 
Some commentators regard it as genuinely addressed to the Jewish community in 
Babylon (cf. vv. 1-3), perhaps in response to the strengthening of local cults under 
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Alexander the Great and the subsequent Seleucid rulers.° The mention of Bel, the patron 
deity of Babylonia (v. 40), is sometimes taken as lending support to this theory, but this 
is uncertain, as it could simply be part of the letter’s literary fiction. Ball suggests that 
mourning rituals associated with the Mesopotamian god Tammuz underlie the com- 
ments in verses 30-31,’ and others draw comparisons between the description of the 
role of temple prostitutes (vv. 42-43; cf. v. 10) and Herodotus’ account of Babylonian 
religious practices in the fifth century все (Hist. 1:199).° These arguments are not fully 
persuasive, however, since the allusions are vague and could apply to the cults of a num- 
ber of ancient gods, or, in the case of verses 30-31, even to funerary rites for dead human 
beings. Specific details about the forms of idolatry being opposed in the letter are actu- 
ally very sparse,” although it is often observed that there is no definite reference to the 
animal worship considered distinctive of Egyptian religion. It could feasibly have been 
written, then, in almost any part of the Graeco-Roman Empire, and its message aimed at 
Jews anywhere in the Diaspora, or even in the land of Israel, where idolatry was per- 
ceived by a number of authors as an ongoing problem throughout the Second Temple 
period (e.g., 1 En. 99:7-9). 


ORIGINAL LANGUAGE 


The scholarly debate about the language in which the letter was first composed has 
developed notably during the last decade, and offers scope for further fruitful investiga- 
tion. During the nineteenth century a Greek original tended to be accepted, but, espe- 
cially following the detailed study by Ва 9 the view that the extant Greek text is а 
translation from Hebrew (or possibly Aramaic) became dominant. The main arguments 
for this position are the presence of certain stylistic features considered Semitisms, such 
as the regular use ofthe future tense for the present, and the possibility that a number of 
difficult Greek phrases can be explained as mis-translations ofa Hebrew term. Examples 
include "food" at verse 11, assuming an underlying unpointed Hebrew word “Ikm” which 
can be read either as "food" or as “devourer” (i.e., moth); and “fine linen" at verse 71, rep- 
resenting the Hebrew vvei, which can also mean “marble,” a better fit in the context of 
this verse. Ball’s conclusions have heavily influenced subsequent commentators such as 
Moore,'' but more recently they have been seriously challenged. Following his close 
analysis of the text for the NETS translation, B. G. Wright, for instance, finds some evi- 
dence of its composition in Greek, including the idiomatic use of prepositions, and the 
relative infrequency of parataxis.'” Adams agrees that aspects of the author's use of prep- 
ositions, and of other grammatical constructions like interpositions (the insertion of a 
word or phrase in between a noun and its governing article), are more typical of 
Hellenistic Greek than of the translation language of the Septuagint.'? The situation is 
admittedly complex, and some Greek verses certainly are difficult to follow (e.g. 
vv. 40-41), but, as the earliest witnesses to the epistle are all in Greek and there is no 
extant record of a Hebrew version, the case for a Semitic original remains unproven. 
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AUTHORSHIP AND RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
BOOK OF JEREMIAH AND TO OTHER 
PSEUDO-JEREMIANIC ADDITIONS 


This work is one of several compositions associated pseudepigraphically with 
Jeremiah, either directly, or through a claimed connection with his companion and 
scribe Baruch (Jer 32:12-16; 36:4-8). The inclusion in the Septuagint of writings like 
Baruch, Lamentations and the Epistle of Jeremiah indicates that they enjoyed a level 
of popularity and authority in early Judaism, an impression reinforced by the discov- 
ery at Qumran of a number of (unfortunately very fragmentary) non-sectarian 
Jeremianic texts, including the Apocryphon of Jeremiah (4Q383; 4Q384; 4Q385b; 
4Q389a). It seems, then, that the practice of interpretative reflection on the oracles of 
Jeremiah was ongoing throughout the Second Temple period, as later generations 
drew inspiration from them in their efforts to deal with the continuing practical and 
theological consequences of the exile and dispersion. This literary and exegetical 
activity is parallel to the preservation and updating of Isaiah’s prophecies, and it may 
have emerged from within a specific Jeremianic “school.”'* The development of this 
tradition persisted well into the early centuries CE, as is evident from texts such as 
2 Baruch and 3 Baruch. 


STRUCTURE AND CONTENT 


The author warns the audience strongly against becoming engaged in idolatry, some- 
thing which he presumably perceives as a major temptation for them. He therefore 
emphasizes the falsity of gentile religion (see especially v. 58, in which the pagan deities 
are thrice termed ıbevöeis; cf. vv. 7, 44, 47), and characterizes its gods as helpless (уу. 11-14, 
56-57), useless (vv. 15-21, 58-63, 69-70), lifeless (vv. 23-26, 45-46, 50), powerless 
(уу. 33-37, 48-49, 52-55, 62-63, 65-67), and shameful (vv. 25, 28, 38, 40-43, 47, 71). This 
picture is often developed through the use of humor and irony: The idols may be dressed 
up like kings in rich purple robes, for example, but they have to have their faces wiped 
like babies (vv. 11-12), and although they may carry symbols of might and authority like 
an axe or a scepter (v. 14), they have to be hidden away by their priests in times of danger 
(v. 48). The text can be divided into ten sections of uneven length, all but the last ending 
with a refrain asserting in slightly different words that the statues worshipped by the 
gentiles are not gods and so are not to be feared (vv. 14, 22, 28, 39, 44, 51, 56, 64, 68; cf. Jer 
10:5). The final strophe closes with a more positively expressed saying: "Better, therefore, 
isarighteous person who has no idols, for he will be far from reproach" (v. 72). This final 
sentence may have been introduced for rhetorical effect, to surprise and delight an audi- 
ence expecting to hear once again the usual refrain. It may also be a climactic maxim, 
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intended to sum up the main message of the work and to drive home the key point which 
a hearer should take away.'? 

Although some catchword associations linking one section to the next have long been 
observed (e.g., yvvatkes vv. 27, 29; pevn VV. 44, 47),'° many commentators have failed to 
detect any progression of thought in the epistles overall argument, and so have dis- 
missed it as a disorganized and repetitive collection of comments." This judgement 
under-values the text’s literary merit, however, and demonstrates a reluctance to engage 
with it on its own terms, rather than in comparison to some implied ideal standard. 
Brooke, on the other hand, offers a far more positive and detailed assessment of its struc- 
ture.'? He finds within it an overarching chiastic framework (1-5 and 5-1), together 
with the use of other sophisticated rhetorical devices, such as parallelism, inclusio, and 
intentional variety in the selection of verbs as well as in the wording of the refrain. He 
highlights, for example, the focus in both the first and the last sections on the ornamen- 
tation of the idols and the reiteration of the term торфбробу “purple” (vv. 11, 71); the 
introduction of the motifs of kings and animals in the second (vv. 17, 21) and ninth 
(vv. 65, 67) stanzas to illustrate the major theme of the helplessness of the idols; and the 
use of the unusual verb терикейобалы “to wear” near the beginning of both sections three 
(v. 23) and eight (v. 57). The author probably deserves greater credit than he often 
receives, then, for his skill and artistry as a literary composer. 


LITERARY FORM: LETTER OR HOMILY? 


Although it claims to be a copy ofa letter from Jeremiah, the text lacks the main charac- 
teristic features of the epistolary form, both ancient and modern. There is no opening 
salutation or closing greeting, for example, although there is a reference to its address- 
ees, the group about to be deported to Babylon (v. 1). Commentators often classify it, 
therefore, not as a letter but as some other kind of writing, such as a homily,'? because of 
its exhortatory tone, a satirical polemic against idols,"? or a poem.” These descriptions 
do not take sufficient account, however, of the flexibility of the epistolary genre. The 
most recent scholarship emphasizes that letters are essentially a means of communica- 
tion which can take a number of literary forms: *... what makes an ancient text a ‘letter’ 
is not the epistolary formulae in the first place: these formulae could have been lost... it 
is rather its claim to be a written communication from an addressor to an addressee who 
cannot communicate orally (for example, because of distance)... "?? The letters embed- 
ded in the Hebrew bible (e.g., 2 Sam 11:15; 1 Kings 21:9-10; 2 Kings 10:1-3, 6; 2 Chron 
2:11-16; 2112-15; Neh 6:6-7; Dan 6:25-27) generally lack any introductory or farewell 
greetings, for instance, and the scriptural model for the Epistle of Jeremiah (Jer 29:4-28) 
does not differ noticeably in style or expression from the prophet’s spoken oracles. Since 
ancient letters were often intended to be read out publicly (e.g., Jer 29:3, 29; 2 Bar. 86:1), 
so substituting for a personal address, they could closely resemble in their structure and 
tone oral communications like an exhortation or a warning. It is important, therefore, to 
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see the Epistle of Jeremiah as a genuine letter, and so as an example of a well-attested 
mode of authoritative communication among Diaspora Jews. Its form may also be influ- 
enced to some degree by the wisdom literature, with which it shares ethical concerns 
and an instructional style. Brooke draws particular attention to the sapiential aspects of 
the text, comparing the closing verse with the formula familiar from LXX Proverbs, 
Wisdom and Sirach, for example: “Better is a righteous man... He also argues that the 
use of a ten-unit structure is a further indication of a didactic setting, possibly reflecting 
the role of the fingers as aids to memorization in rote learning (cf. the Decalogue).”* 


RELATIONSHIP TO THE HEBREW 
AND GREEK SCRIPTURES 


The most significant aspect of the Epistle to Jeremiah is its relationship to the scriptures, 
and its exemplification of some of the techniques and axioms widely employed in early 
Jewish exegesis. It clearly roots itself in the narrative of the scriptural book of Jeremiah, 
with its claim to be a copy ofa letter written by him. The scriptural record of Jeremiahs 
correspondence with the Judaean exiles in Babylon (Jer 29:1-28) is developed by a num- 
ber of later interpreters according to a hermeneutical principle of extension: if the great 
exilic prophet wrote one letter, he can be assumed to have written others. Letters are, 
therefore, a particular feature of the post-biblical material associated with Jeremiah 
(e.g. 2 Bar. 77:11-87:1; Paraleipomena of Jeremiah 6:13-7:36; 40389 = 4QApocrJer C5 
Targum Jonathan Jer 10:11).”* 

Although this text is ostensibly composed before the deportation, in reality it is a 
reworking and reapplication of the earlier oracles of Jeremiah, especially those dealing 
with the dangers of idolatry. The epistle draws particularly on the denunciation of idols 
found in Jeremiah 10:1-16 (cf. also, e.g., Jer 44:1-30), restating repeatedly its message 
that, despite their outward beautifying with gold and silver and purple clothing (vv. 3, 7, 
10, 11, 23, 29, 38, 50, 54, 56, 69-71; cf. Jer. 10.4, 9), they are completely useless because they 
are made with human hands (vv. 7, 23, 45, 50; cf. Jer 10:3-4, 9, 14). They are, therefore, 
mere blocks of wood that cannot speak and walk as even humans do (v. 26; cf. Jer 10:4-5, 
14). Although this section of Jeremiah is alluded to rather than formally cited, direct 
dependence on and close engagement with it is indicated by a number of specific verbal 
parallels. These include the terms торфбробу (“purple”; vv. 11, 71; cf. Jer 10:9) and 
xpvoooxwv (“goldsmiths”; v. 45; cf. Jer 10:9, 14); the claim that there is “no breath" in the 
idols (одк &orıv mveüna, У. 24; cf. Jer 10:14); and the shared motif of the display of signs in 
the heavens for the nations (v. 66; cf. Jer 10:2). Early Jewish exegesis is largely motivated 
by the presence of a real or perceived problem or gap in the underlying scriptural text, 
and Jer 10:1-16 would have raised questions for later readers for at least two reasons. 
First, a part of it (Jer 10:12-16) is repeated verbatim later in the book (Jer 51:15-19), so 
suggesting that it may have a particular importance or a two-fold meaning. Second, Jer 
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10:11 stands out as the only saying in the scriptural collection of the prophet’s oracles that 
is written in Aramaic, not Hebrew. Interestingly, Targum Jonathan also elaborates at this 
point with a letter about the foolishness of idolatry, which would seem to indicate that 
this verse generated a long tradition of interpretation, within which the epistle stands. 

The occurrence of the metaphor that the idols are like “a scarecrow in a cucumber 
field” (v. 69) is often cited as evidence of the letter’s composition in Hebrew, since this 
echoes a part of Jer 10:5 present only in the text of the MT and not the LXX.?? This is not 
certain, however, since the whole verse may have been present in the author’s particular 
Greek Vorlage, or else he may have been familiar with a Hebrew version of the scriptures 
through hearing it read in public worship, even though he wrote in Greek. Kratz makes 
the most detailed case for the use of a Hebrew form of Jeremiah throughout the epistle, 
arguing that vv. 7-28 are based largely on Jer 10:5a and vv. 29-64 on 10:5, with a return 
to 10:5a in the closing section.”° His study appears, however, to overstate the connec- 
tions with this single verse, obvious though these are, and to minimize the inter-textual 
links with Jeremiah 10.1-16 as a whole (especially Jer 10:2, 4, 8, 9, 14-15) although these 
are acknowledged.”’ 

Anti-idol polemic is widespread in the scriptures, so the letter reflects both the gen- 
eral outlook and the specific vocabulary of many other texts in addition to Jeremiah 
(e.g., Deut 4:28; Pss 115:3-8; 135:15-18; Isa 40:18-20; 41:7; 44:9-20; 46:5-7; Hab 2:18-19). 
This re-use of scriptural tropes is considered in some previous commentary as indica- 
tive of a disappointing lack of originality and creativity on the part of its composer, but 
there is now a greater understanding that he is in fact employing a common early Jewish 
exegetical form, often termed “pastiche,” in which texts drawn from right across the 
scriptures are selected, reproduced without explicit citation, and combined to create a 
wholly new composition. Examples can be found within the Hebrew bible (e.g., Ezek 
38-39), in late biblical and post-scriptural prayers (e.g., Dan 9:4-19), in pseudepigraphi- 
cal writings (e.g., the throne vision in ı En. 14:8-25), in Qumran manuscripts such as the 
Thanksgiving Hymns (especially 1QH 11:6-19), the Temple Scroll and the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice, and іп the New Testament book of Revelation.”* This recognition 
should result in a more positive view of the literary artistry and exegetical aims of the 
epistle’s author. 


THEOLOGICAL THEMES AND SIGNIFICANCE 


Idolatry 


As has been made clear throughout this article, the Letter of Jeremiah is important for its 
clear witness to early Jewish attitudes toward idolatry. The material idols or statues of the 
gentiles are simply equated by the author with the gods they depict, which are then ridi- 
culed as impotent and lifeless. They are specifically associated with dead bodies (vv. 26, 
31, 70), and neuter rather than masculine plural pronouns (одта) are frequently 
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employed to refer to them, thereby reinforcing their status as “things,” and not living 
beings. While this an overly simplistic and inaccurate representation of ancient reli- 
gions, it is a device common across early Jewish sources (cf., e.g., Bel and the Dragon; 
Wisd 13:10-19).”° This text is particularly noteworthy for its strong condemnation of the 
priestly class for their deceptive practices and greed in promoting their own gain 
(vv. 9-10, 27, 30-32). The fierceness of his critique of pagan worship and cultic officials 
suggests to some commentators that the author is to be situated among those groups of 
early Jews who advocated total separation from the dominant Graeco-Roman culture 
rather than any kind of assimilation to 4.22 However, the letter offers very few clues 
about his views on any aspect of co-existence with gentiles apart from idolatry, so this 
isolationist stance cannot be assumed. Since certain sections of Hellenistic society, 
including the philosophical schools of the Stoics and the Cynics, were attracted to 
monotheism, or at least to aniconic religion, his arguments may even have resonated 
among some non-Jewish listeners.** 


Israel’s God 


The author's description of idols is a significant indicator of his understanding of Israel's 
God, who is wholly different from these pagan deities. The God of the Jews is, by impli- 
cation, therefore, living and powerful, and God's holiness is also manifested in the strict 
rules surrounding Israelite worship, which are presented as contrasting sharply with 
gentile practices (v. 28). This God is able to intervene actively in human affairs—to set 
up royal dynasties and send rain on earth (vv. 33, 52, 61, 65-66), for instance, to heal 
those in need, such as the blind and the dying (vv. 35-37), and to protect people in times 
of war and calamity (v. 49). The dynamic presence of God with the Israelites is asserted 
especially in the claim that: “..my angel is with you, and he is watching over your 
lives...” (v. 6; cf. Gen 247; 48:16; Exod 23:20, 23; 32:34; Num 20:16; Tob 5:4). This allusion 
to theevents ofthe Exodus serves to highlight God's consistency in dealing with the cov- 
enant people, so that the letter's recipients can expect to experience God's ongoing care 
for them in their dispersion in the same way as their ancestors did during their time of 
slavery in Egypt. These words might also be read as a reminder that the people will be 
called to account for their actions, since God is watching them so closely, especially 
given the “Deuteronomistic” theology underlying the explanation that the exile is a just 
punishment for their sins (v. 1; cf. e.g., Jer 16:10-13). 


Law, Commandments, and Social Justice 


The links between the epistle and the Jewish Law are stronger than is often appreciated. 
In the first place, it can be read as a long expansion on the second commandment to 
refrain from all forms of idolatry (Exod 20:4-5; Deut 5:8-9).?? There may be a deliberate 
appeal to this injunction near the beginning of the text when the author calls on his 
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audience to “...say in your heart, ‘It is you, О Lord, whom we must worship" (v. 5). 
Interestingly, this relationship to the Decalogue does seem to be assumed in the proba- 
ble early allusion to the letter in 2 Maccabees 2.2: “...the prophet, after giving them the 
law, instructed those who were being deported not to forget the commandments of the 
Lord...’ Second, the laws governing ritual purity are assumed (v. 28). Third, the author 
chooses to recall the demands for social justice made in the Torah, such as the require- 
ment to share food with the poor (v. 27; cf. e.g., Deut 15:7-11), and to have a particular 
regard for widows, orphans, and others who are considered weak and in need of help 
(vv. 35-37; cf. e.g., Exod 22:22-23). The final saying sums up this connection between 
right worship and proper conduct, by explicitly calling for righteousness, as well as the 
avoidance of idols (v. 72). 


Exile 


The warning that those who are about to be deported to Babylon will remain there for 
several generations (vv. 1-2) is also potentially theologically significant. This presenta- 
tion of the exile as still ongoing, even in the second or third century все when the letter 
was composed, may reflect a similar outlook as other texts dating from this time (e.g., 
Dan 9:24-27; Tob 14:5-7; 2 Macc 1:27-29; 1 En 90; CD 1:3-11) and so lend further support 
to the case of those who argue that at least some Jews considered themselves to be still 
“іп exile" even after the return of part of the Jewish population to Judaea and the 
re-building of the second temple.?? Throughout this period, large communities of Jews 
continued to experience the "exile" of a Diaspora existence, and even those living in 
Palestine remained subject to the “exile” of foreign domination, while the glorious resto- 
ration of Israel envisaged in the writings of the later prophets did not seem to have mate- 
rialized. It is not surprising, therefore, that the unfulfilled nature of Israel's eschatological 
hopes should be emphasized within some strands of early Judaism. Caution must be 
exercised, however, in definitely associating the epistle with this viewpoint, since the 
references to the prolongation of the exile may be part of its literary fiction, intended to 
support its claims to the authority of the exilic prophet Jeremiah. 


Attitude to Women 


The letter is untypical of early Jewish literature in its inclusion of two references to the 
involvement in worship of women, both Jewish (v. 28) and gentile (vv. 42-43). The first 
reinforces the Levitical prescriptions around ritual impurity at the times of menstrua- 
tion and childbirth (Lev 12:1-8; 15:19-31). The second critiques the sexual activity and 
fertility rites practiced as part of some ancient religions, but explicitly forbidden by 
Israel’s law (e.g., Deut 23.17-18). The implication that the women working as temple 
prostitutes are blameworthy, rather than victims of sexual slavery, reflects ancient rather 
than modern worldviews. In a further reference to women, the wives of the priests are 
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specifically included within the wider critique of the deception and corruption of the 
gentile cults: they are thus condemned for keeping for themselves the food offered in 
sacrifice to the gods, and failing to share any of it with the poor (v. 27). Women in general 
are also assumed to love ornaments and money (vv. 8-10), a stereotype found elsewhere 
in early Jewish (e.g., 1 En. 8:1) and early Christian (e.g., 1 Tim 2:9-15) sources. 


INFLUENCE AND RECEPTION 
IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


The epistle is not cited in the New Testament, but its view of idolatry as a foolish, shame- 
ful practice, likely to induce other kinds of immorality, was widely shared within early 
Judaism and Christianity; a similar understanding is found in, for example, the writings 
of Paul (e.g., Rom 1:18-32; 1 Cor 10:6-22; cf. 1 John 5:21). Although recognized as a 
pseudepigraphon by Jerome, the work was generally accepted as canonical by the church 
fathers, in large part because of its association with Jeremiah. It is quoted once by 
Tertullian (vv. 3-5 in Scorp. 8), where it is attributed to Jeremiah, and there are other 
possible allusions to it by, for instance, Cyprian (Dom. Orat. 5) and in the Apology of 
Aristides (3, 13; see further references іп Adams?*). Its relentless denunciation of idolatry 
proved useful for some later Christian authors facing a similar problem of maintaining 
their distinctive, monotheistic religion within a pagan culture. It is, therefore, appealed 
to quite extensively in the fourth century treatise on The Error of Pagan Religions (28) by 
Firmicus Maternus and is also cited by Thomas Aquinas (v. 3o in Summa 102.6). More 
significant, however, is the role of early Jewish Diaspora letters like this text in providing 
a major model for early Christian forms of written communication. Doering argues per- 
suasively that the New Testament letters, and those penned by the apostolic fathers, 
share significant features with the Epistle of Jeremiah and other Jewish prototypes, 
including address to a group rather than an individual, an authoritative sender, a parae- 
netic tone, and the aim of building community cohesion and identity.” This renewed 
focus on the early Jewish epistolary tradition provides an important counterbalance to 
the more usual scholarly emphasis on the Graeco-Roman context of the New Testament 
letters. It has particular implications for an understanding ofthe catholic epistles as gen- 
uine letters rather than sermons or treatises.?? 
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CHAPTER 23 


THE PRAYER OF 
MANASSEH 


ARIEL GUTMAN 


“And when they said ‘repent, repent!’ I wonder what they meant” 
(Leonard Cohen) 


THE concepts of sin and repentance have often been important in monotheistic religions, 
and these are indeed the main themes of the short text known as the “Prayer of Manasseh” 
(henceforth PrMan).' Only fifteen verses long, the text is reproduced at the end of this 
piece for the convenience of the reader. In a previous recension of the Apocrypha pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press, Bruce Metzger has described it as a “little classic of pen- 
itential devotion [...]. Constructed in accord with the best liturgical forms and full without 
being protracted, this beautiful prayer breathes throughout a spirit of deep and genuine 
religious feeling”? While beauty is in the eye of the beholder, this text is certainly a con- 
densed, almost prototypical, text of repentance. It may be for this reason that the prayer 
has been included in a number of manuscripts of the Eastern Christian Bible written in 
Syriac, known as the Peshitta. Yet in other Christian denominations, as well as in Judaism 
it has remained outside the canon, earning therefore the designation of Apocrypha. 

In this chapter we shall explore the background of the prayer, its various textual attes- 
tations and versions, the identity of its writer, its content, and the theology behind it. 
Since the author of this chapter has studied especially the Syriac attestations of the 
prayer, much of the current chapter will be based upon these. For a fuller account, the 
reader is advised to consult Gutman and van Peursen.? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


The name of the text attributes it to the biblical king Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, who 
reigned, according to the biblical source, over Judea in the seventh century все. The 
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book of 2 Kings describes king Manasseh as a wicked king, who promoted idolatry and 
was therefore punished by God, who put him in the hand of the Assyrians. The book of 
2 Chronicles further recounts: 


Therefore the Lord brought against them the commanders of the army of the king 
of Assyria, who took Manasseh captive in manacles, bound him with fetters, and 
brought him to Babylon. While he was in distress he entreated the favor of the Lord 
his God and humbled himself greatly before the God of his ancestors. He prayed to 
him, and God received his entreaty, heard his plea, and restored him again to 
Jerusalem and to his kingdom. Then Manasseh knew that the Lord indeed was God. 

(NBSV, 2 Chronicles 33:11-13) 


The prayer itself, according to the Chronicler, is written in the “Records of the 
Seers/Hozai” (33:19), yet this book has left no attestations (the word “Seers” is here a 
translation of the Hebrew word Hozai, which can be understood either as “my seers/ 
prophets” or possibly as a proper name). There is no reason to believe that the text of the 
Prayer corresponds to this lost version, rather it seems as an attempt to fill this gap. The 
question whether it was composed as such or not will be discussed later in the text. 


TEXT-HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF THE PRAYER 


It is generally acknowledged that the text-historical original version of PrMan appeared 
in the Greek book of Didascalia Apostolorum (“Teachings of the Apostles,” generally 
referred to as the Didascalia), a church order instructing various people, such as bishops 
and deacons, in matters of the church. While the book itself claims to have been written 
by the Apostles at the time of the Council of Jerusalem, the scholarly tradition traces its 
origins back to the early third century cz. The original version of the Didascalia is, how- 
ever, lost, and it has reached us due to its inclusion in a later Greek compilation, 
Constitutiones Apostolorum (“the Apostolic Constitutions”), composed at the end of the 
fourth century cE. The text of PrMan appears in the second book of those (II, 22).° 

The seventh chapter of the Didascalia opens with an encouragement of bishops to 
forgive repentant sinners. A substantial part of the chapter is then devoted to King 
Manasseh, who is portrayed as an example of an extremely wicked sinner, whose final 
repentance granted him nevertheless divine forgiveness. In this context the text of 
PrMan is given, as representing Manasseh’s own words. As Newman notes, the story of 
Manasseh in this source is not based solely on the biblical accounts found in 2 Kings or 
2 Chronicles, but it “rather represents a paraphrastic account that draws on traditions 
found in the targums and shared by Samaritan and Greek sources.” It is not clear, how- 
ever, from which tradition stems the text of PrMan, or whether it was composed by the 
author of the Didascalia (for more on this, see the following discussion). 

As the original version of the Prayer known to us is in Greek, most scholars agree 
that it was composed so originally, rather than іп any Semitic language,* although 
Charlesworth rightly states that the brevity of the Prayer and its unclear history of 
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transmission “preclude certainty regarding a resolution of the issue for the present? 


Nonetheless, in their analysis of the Syriac versions, Gutman and van Peursen write, 
“The common view that the Syriac versions were translated from a Greek rather than a 
Hebrew original seems to be confirmed by the divergence of the two versions, since we 
may assume that a Hebrew original would yield more similar translations in Syriac??? 


STRUCTURE OF THE PRAYER 


Thematically, the prayer can be divided into two main parts: an introductory part 
(roughly vv. 1-7) in which the Lord is invoked and his attributes and capabilities are enu- 
merated, and the prayer proper (vv. 8-15) in which the speaker, the sinner, asks forgive- 
ness for his sins.'" More fine-grained divisions has been proposed as well, notably by 
Charlesworth.” 

Gutman and van Peursen, using a syntactic rather than thematic text-hierarchical 
method of verse division, come up with the following division of the Тех; 


e Vocation of the Lord (v. 1) 

e Attributes of the Lord (2-5) 

e Mercy of the Lord (6-7a) 

e Direct addressing of the Lord using the 2nd person pronoun (7b-11) 
e Admission of sins (12-132) 

• Asking for forgiveness (13b-15) 


Yet the beauty of PrMan lies in the fact that it cannot really be neatly divided into dis- 
tinct sections, as the various sections anticipate each other. Moreover, as Gutman and 
van Peursen note, the syntactic discourse-division markers do not correspond exactly to 
the thematic shifts.'* This, rather than creating a dissonance, yields a certain feeling of 
natural “flow” in the prayer, a feeling which Bruce Metzger, previously quoted, so amply 
characterized.'? 

Thus, the first verse, invoking the Lord as the “God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
their righteous seed" anticipates already verse 8 where the speaker clarifies that repentance 
does not exist for the sake of those righteous fathers but rather for the sake of sinners, as the 
speaker himself. The sinners themselves are already mentioned in verse 5 (^it is impossible 
to endure...your rage and fury on sinners”), in a verse conspicuously presenting just one 
facet of the Lord. Yet this marks a transition point since the fury of the Lord leads to his 
grace promised to repenters (vv. 6—7). And this promise in turn permits the speaker to pres- 
ent himself as a sinner, leaning indirectly on the righteousness of his forefathers, the 
Patriarchs (v. 8). The admission of sins of the speaker (vv. 9-10, 12) transits, similarly to 
vv. 5-7 into seeking the Lord's grace (v. 11) and culminates in the speakers begging for divine 
forgiveness (v. 13), which will in turn show once again the Lord’s greatness (vv. 14-15). 

Rather than presenting a linear development of ideas, PrMan exhibits a circular 
structure, alternating between the two poles of "divine greatness" (to which the 
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Patriarchs are assimilated as well) and “humane baseness, of which the speaker presents 
himself as a prime example, stating for instance in verse 10: “I am not worthy to lift my 
eyes and see the height of heaven.” Yet the circle turns out to be a growing spiral, in 
which the speaker manages to elevate himself out of his sins and into the realm of 
forgiveness and divine greatness. Thus, as true poetic text, PrMan manages to create a 
sentiment of unity of form and content. 


TEXTUAL ATTESTATIONS 


We can discern four types of sources in which the Prayer is found: 


. Manuscripts of the Didascalia, or works derived of it. 

. Biblical manuscripts (i.e., manuscripts containing at least one book of the Bible). 
. Liturgical manuscripts, and in the particular the Byzantine Horologion manuscripts. 
. Various epigraphic witnesses. 


Bw MM н 


As previously noted, the original text of the prayer, thought to originate in the Greek 
Didascalia, is no longer extant, except for some Fragments.’ The Greek text of the 
Didascalia, including PrMan, is thus mostly reconstructed based on the available ver- 
sions of the Apostolic Constitutions as well as the Syriac translation of the Didascalia.’’ 
Two verses of PrMan (vv. 14-15) have been conserved in the Latin translation? as well as 
the Ethiopic (беге?) version.? 

Greek biblical manuscripts include the fifth century Codex Alexandrinus (Rahlfs 
1967), and the seventh century Psalterium Turicensis, as well as various minuscule man- 
uscripts, the earliest (minuscule manuscript 55) dated to the tenth century. In the two 
former sources it appears as part ofa series of 14 Odes, following the book of Psalms. The 
incorporation ofthe PrMan in the Odes is already attested in sixth- and seventh-century 
Coptic manuscripts,” including a bilingual Coptic-Greek manuscript from the 6th 
century.^' Similarly, in Syriac the earliest attestation of PrMan is in а ninth-century 
manuscript, in which it also appears as part of 14 Odes. The alternative later series of 
nine Odes, both in Greek and in Syriac, did not contain PrMan anymore. As Graf 
mentions, PrMan has been translated into Arabic as part of the Odes as well.”* The 
scholarly consensus is that all these sources stem ultimately from the Greek text of the 
Didascalia.? 

Other biblical manuscripts place PrMan in other positions. In Syr. 341 PrMan, which 
appears in a fourteenth-century supplement to the original eighth-century manuscript, 
appears just before the book of Isaiah. As Gutman and van Peursen note, the association 
between the two texts may be due to the fact that the book of Isaiah contains the prayer 
of Manasseh's predecessor, Hezekiah (Isaiah 38:10-20), which immediately precedes 
PrMan in the previously discussed Odes of the Syriac nineth-century manuscript.^* 
Another connection may be the widespread tradition according to which Manasseh 
martyred the prophet Isaiah. 
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In other late biblical manuscripts, we find PrMan as an appendix to the story of 
2 Chronicles 33. Since the Chronicler did not include Manasseh’s original prayer (refer- 
ring the reader instead to the “Records of the Seers”) the text of the prayer is clearly filling 
this gap. This is the case in Latin Vulgate manuscripts from the thirteenth century 
onwards,” as well as in Syriac manuscripts from the seventeenth century.”° It is interesting 
to note that while the latter’s PrMan seems to be a copy from the previously discussed 
Syriac ninth-century manuscript," the position of PrMan changed from the Odes to 
Chronicles. A similar position of PrMan is found in the Ethiopic Bible. 

As previously mentioned, when the fourteen Odes were replaced by the nine Odes, 
PrMan lost its position among them. It reappeared, however, in Byzantine liturgy as part 
of the Great Compline, a penitential office which is performed on a number of special 
occasions (in contrast to the Small Compline, which is performed most nights of the 
year). As such, it entered the Greek Horologion, an Horologion being a prayer book used 
in the daily offices of the Eastern churches. In the Syriac tradition, the Byzantine rite was 
observed by the Melkites, and indeed PrMan is found in several Syriac Melkite 
Horologion manuscripts, as well as one attested Horologion written in Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic.?? As such, the earliest attestation of the Syriac PrMan is in a tenth- 
century biblical manuscript, containing the series of nine Odes, of which PrMan is 
excluded, as well as an abbreviated Horologion, in which PrMan is present.”” Full 
Melkite Horologia are attested from the thirteenth century onward, in particular in 
manuscripts from the St. Catherine monastery in Sinai. The liturgical use of PrMan is 
attested in other Eastern churches as well; in particular it is part of the Great Compline 
in the Ethiopic liturgy as well, while in the Armenian church it is recited in the Vespers. 
Verse 13 of the Prayer appears in the fourteenth-century Kacmarcik Codex, which con- 
tains a Greek- Arabic version of the Coptic mass.?? 

Interestingly, PrMan has been found in a Hebrew version in a manuscript from the 
Cairo Genizah,?' surrounded by five other prayers of a “mystico-magical character??? 
According to Leicht, this is a tenth-century translation from a Greek version close to the 
text of the Codex Turicensis, yet bearing also clear Syriac influence. As such, it was prob- 
ably translated by Christians who converted to Judaism.?? Another, much older, Hebrew 
text of the "Prayer of Manasseh" found in Qumran as part of the Dead Sea Scrolls is 
deemed to have no connection to the later text of PrMan.?* 

Finally, PrMan appears in two interesting Greek epigraphic witnesses: it appears on 
a fifth- or sixth-century inscription found in 2004 in the Hierapolis of Phrygia in 
Turkey.?? The text of the Prayer was painted on the wall of an underground room of a 
private house, leading the archeologists to suggest that it had some esoteric function, 
possibly being used in a penitential ritual. Verse 13 of the prayer was found on funeral 
stele from the Nile Valley, the Epitaph of Kollouthos originating probably from Nubia, 
which can be dated to the seventh to ninth centuries.”° Lajtar assumes that the author 
of the inscription was inspired by the liturgical use of PrMan, in particular the use of 
the same verse in the Greek Liturgy of St Mark as it is attested in the previously men- 
tioned Kacmarcik Codex. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE PRAYER 


Gutman and van Peursen, following Newman, identify three contexts, or functions, 
of the prayer.”” As an appendix to Chronicles, it serves a narrative function of filling 
the gap in the story of Manasseh, namely the lacking prayer mentioned by the 
Chronicler. As Newman argues, in view of the “typological use of historical figures 
by the Chronicler to mirror the fate of the [Jewish] people” King Manasseh may be 
seen here not solely as a historic figure, but also as a representative of his people, 
symbolizing the Jewish people’s later exile to Babylonia, its repentance and return to 
the Promised Land.** Of course, such a reading of the Prayer assumes that the author 
of the Prayer, who is presumably later than the Chronicler, intends to adopt the same 
metaphoric device. While this view cannot be ascertained, such a reading is possible 
as the speaker in the Prayer can be seen as a “generic Jew; descendent of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, without any specific attributes of King Manasseh himself (notwith- 
standing the motifs, such as the “iron chains,’ which can be understood as referring 
to Manassehs story). 

Тһе Didascalia, on the other hand, uses Manasseh’s prayer as a means to instruct the 
Church leaders regarding the merciful treatment of Christian sinners. As such, the 
Prayer is extracted from its historical (or pseudo-historical) context, and presents itself 
as a prototypical repentance prayer applicable to any sinner. This does not mean that 
the historical context is erased. Quite on the contrary, the story of Manassehs repentance 
is especially effective, since Manasseh, according to this tradition, managed to repent 
even though he committed the worst of sins: idolatry. Indeed, after the Prayer comes 
the following comment of the Didascalia: "Yet when he [Manasseh] repented God 
forgave him, albeit there is no sin worse than idolatry, which is why, there is granted a 
place for repentance??? 

Newman offers an extensive analysis ofthe context of PrMan in the Didascalia, claim- 
ing that it should be seen as part ofa polemic between the third-century Syriac Christian 
communities and the still-strong neighboring Jewish communities." Given that in 
Jewish tradition Manasseh is often regarded not as a successful repentant but still as a 
vicious idolater, who is also accused of murdering the prophet Isaiah, she analyzes the 
Prayer as averting Judaizing Christians (or Jews converting to Christianity) to fully 
"repent" by leaving completely behind the Jewish tradition.*' She reaches this conclu- 
sion by claiming that the Prayer, together with other parts of the Didascalia, was read 
aloud as part of the service of Syriac-speaking Christians." 

Whether the latter claim is true or not, it is clear from the subsequent use of PrMan 
that with time it became part ofthe liturgical texts of certain Christian communities, as 
previously mentioned. In this usage the speaker of the Prayer is no longer the historical 
King Manasseh but rather the worshipper himself. The first-plural person present in the 
expression "God of our fathers" of verse 1 does no longer refer to the Jewish people but 
rather to the Christian congregation. 
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The latter point has some bearing on the text-historical analysis of the various 
versions of the text. As Gutman and van Peursen note, much of the material that is 
common to the various versions of the Prayer (and in particular to the two extant 
Syriac versions) consists of common liturgical phraseology (such as v. 2 “heaven and 
earth with all their ornaments” or v. 8 “Lord, God of the righteous”) and points to a 
common liturgical use of the various versions rather than to a genetic relationship 
between them.** 


PROFILE OF THE AUTHOR 


One of the difficult questions regarding PrMan is the identity or profile of the author. 
Given the brevity of the text and the variety of contexts in which it appears it is difficult 
to give a clear answer to this question. Notwithstanding these difficulties, most scholars 
believe that the Prayer was composed originally as portraying Manasseh's prayer men- 
tioned by the Chronicler, the main reason for this claim being the motifs present in the 
Prayer, such as the “iron chains” and the “idols,” resonating the story of Manasseh.** 

Many scholars, such as Nestle, Nau, or Borbone, believe that PrMan was composed 
originally as part of the Didascalia itself, based upon the observation that the version in 
the Didascalia has priority over all other versions, and since the Prayer fits very neatly in 
the narrative of the Didascalia, which describes the penitence of Manasseh.*” Some 
scholars, such as Migne, attributed it rather to the author of the Constitutiones 
Apostolorum, seeing it thus as a later insertion into the text of the Didascalia conserved 
in this source.*° 

Both these views, although differing in detail, seem to imply that PrMan was com- 
posed by a Christian author, presumably a man of some religious authority, around the 
third century cx. Such a view fits well with Newmans view, as previously discussed, that 
the Prayer was used in the context of a Jewish- Christian polemic. 

Yet there is another opinion, presented by Charlesworth, in which the Prayer was 
composed prior to the “Destruction of Jerusalem,” in the first or second century BCE.” 
In this view, the Prayer was composed by a Jew as an addition to the Chronicles. 
Charlesworth bases this opinion on some textual similarities with other Jewish apocry- 
phal works and especially additions to the book of Daniel. 

Indeed, the idea that the PrMan is originally a Jewish composition, integrated later 
into the Didascalia, has gained a lot of traction in scholarly writing.** Hartom goes as 
far as attributing the Prayer to a "learned Jew, maybe a rabbi or a cantor, speaking Greek 
and living in a Jewish environment, maybe in Egypt [...]. It is probably an excerpt from 
a prayer book of Egyptian Jews in the first and second centuries все” In his view, 
however, the attribution to Manasseh was secondary, made by a Christian author in the 
first centuries CE, given that in Jewish sources Manasseh is not seen as a true repenter. 

As Gutman and van Peursen show, however, "the text of PrMan does not contain com- 
pelling evidence of either a Jewish or a Christian origin?” Part of the difficulty of pin- 
pointing the milieu and profile of the author has to do with its attribution to King 
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Manasseh. If one assumes that the prayer was originally attributed to Manasseh, then the 
author, even ifhe was Christian, had to use Jewish phraseology to substantiate this attribu- 
tion (clearly, he couldn't use Christian motifs to avoid anachronism). Yet, since the attribu- 
tion to Manasseh is based only on some literary motifs, and not on a clear narration of 
Manassehs story or mention of his name in the text itself, the possibility that the Prayer 
was indeed composed as a Jewish prayer unrelated to Manasseh cannot be excluded either. 
Indeed, the only consensual point between these divergent views is that the Prayer was 
composed by a learned religious man of authority, versed in biblical poetry. 

It seems, thus, that unless further textual witnesses are found, the question as to the 
profile of the author has to remain open, and the Prayer has to be appreciated for its own 
literary value. 
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APPENDIX—TEXT OF THE PRAYER 


Тһе following translation reproduces the translation of Gutman & van Peursen of the Syriac 
text of PrMan found in the Didascalia, in its earliest attestation in a ninth-century manu- 
script.*’ The translation was altered to make it slightly more idiomatic in English. Compare 
also with the “literal” and “idiomatic” translations of Charlesworth.?? The following translation 
also includes the interesting superscription found in a 10th century abbreviated Horologion. 
While this superscription is not found in the Didascalia (where only the title Prayer of 
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Manasseh is given as a superscription), I include it here due to its interesting literary value. For 
an extensive discussion of it, see Gutman & van Peursen.?? 


Superscription Found in the Horologion 


Prayer of Manasseh, king of the Israelites, when he was conducted in captivity in Babel, and 
they wanted to burn him: he felt sorry when he was inside the brazen bull, he prayed and the 
bull was broken into pieces, and he found himself safe and sound in Jerusalem. 


Text Found in the Didascalia 


! O Lord, God of our fathers, God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob and of all their righteous 
seed. * The one who created Heaven and Earth with all their ornaments. * The one who bound 
the sea, and positioned it by the commandment of His word. ® The one who held the Abyss, 
and sealed it by His fearful and glorified name. * The one who everybody fears and trembles 
before His might. * Because the greatness of the beauty of your honor cannot be endured; % 
And no man can endure standing in front of your rage and fury on sinners. * Without limit, 
however, and without measure is the tenderness of your promises. ^ Because You are the Lord, 
long-suffering and merciful and of great compassion, and You repent on the evils of humans. 
?' You, О Lord, by the sweetness of your grace, promised forgiveness for those who repent of 
their sins. In the greatness of your compassion, You have put repentance for the life of sinners. 
* You, therefore, O Lord, God of the righteous—it is not for the righteous that You have put 
repentance, for Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, those who truly did not sin against You, but You 
have put repentance for me, I who am a sinner— % Because my sins have increased in number 
more than the sand ofthe sea, and I do not have the power to lift my eyes due to the multitude 
of my iniquities. °% And now, О Lord, I am justly afflicted, and as I deserve I am harassed: 
behold, I am imprisoned. 1% And I am bent by a multitude of iron chains, so I cannot lift my 
head. Nor, indeed, am I worthy to lift my eyes and look and see the heights of heaven, because 
of the enormity of the harm of my wickedness. ' Because I did evil deeds before You, and I 
provoked your fury, and I have set up idols, and multiplied abominations. " And now, behold, 
I am bending the knees of my heart before You, and I am seeking your sweetness. ? I have 
sinned, О Lord, I have sinned, and because I know my sins, ™ I pray humbly before You: P^ 
Forgive me, O Lord, and do not destroy me with my follies, and do not be angry with me 
forever, and do not hold against me my evils, and do not condemn me and banish me to the 
depths of earth. You are, indeed, the God of the repenters. " Thus, truly show, my Lord, your 
goodness, and although I am not worthy, You will redeem me, in to the greatness of your 
mercy. ® Because of this, I shall praise You at all times and at all days of my life; Because all the 
heavenly powers praise You, and sing for You forever and ever. 
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MIKA 5. PAJUNEN 


INTRODUCTION 


PSALMS 151-155 have been typically labeled “apocryphal psalms” because one or more 
of them appear in some manuscripts at the very end of the current Book of Psalms. 
Psalm 151 is found at the end of the Greek Septuagint (LXX) Psalter and its daughter 
versions (Old Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, and Armenian), and all five of these 
psalms appear as a group at the end of the Book of Psalms in some Syriac manuscripts. 
The current numbering of these psalms follows the most important Syriac manuscript, 
12t4, whereas the sometimes-used label Syriac Psalms I-V follows the order of other 
Syriac manuscripts where Psalms 154 and 155 (Syriac Psalms II and III) are placed 
between Psalm 151 and Psalms 152 and 153 (Syriac Psalms IV and У). In early research, 
the label “apocryphal” seemed to suit these psalms because they were not found in 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Book of Psalms and the superscript of Psalm 151 in Greek 
and scribal notes preceding these psalms in Syriac indicated that they fall outside the 
number; that is, they were not seen as part of the 150 arrangement but rather as sort of 
appendices. The Qumran finds in the 1940s and 1950s, however, not only changed the 
situation concerning the textual attestation of these psalms but brought to the fore 
questions regarding the nomenclature used for them as well as the possible status of 
some of these psalms with respect to the now canonical psalms during the late Second 
Temple period. 

Prior to the Qumran finds and the publication of the critical edition of the Peshitta 
by Baars,’ little attention was given to these psalms in scholarly discussion. The 
exception was Martin Noth's? important study where he discussed, for instance, 
the possibility that most of them might have originally been written in Hebrew. The 
Qumran finds then provided scholars not only with hundreds of previously unknown 
psalms and prayers from the Second Temple period, placing these five psalms into a 
much wider context of comparable literature, but the so-called Great Psalms Scroll 
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from Cave 11, 11QPs*, also contained Hebrew versions of Psalms 151, 154, and 155. 
These three psalms as well as five other compositions not found in the Masoretic Text 
(MT) Psalter (viz., Plea for Deliverance, Sir 51:13-30, Apostrophe to Zion, Hymn to 
the Creator, and David’s Compositions) were placed right beside now canonical 
psalms in 11QPs*, which has seriously challenged the earlier view of them as mere 
“appendices.” The definition “apocryphal psalm” is, thus, in a certain sense still 
appropriate when discussing the status of these psalms in the Greek and Syriac tradi- 
tions but in terms of Second Temple Judaism the term is as problematic as the 
term “biblical”? 

The finding and publication of 11QPs** and the following release of the Peshitta edi- 
tion of the Syriac manuscripts stimulated larger scholarly interest in these psalms and 
especially in matters relating to their textual history. As individual compositions, only 
tied together by their attestation as a group in some of the Syriac manuscripts, each of 
these psalms has a textual history of its own, as is well demonstrated by the different lit- 
erary contexts they are found in and their variant text forms. Some of the questions con- 
cerning textual history, like Psalm 151 being translated into Syriac from Greek not 
Hebrew’ and the variants in superscripts being largely later additions dependent on the 
particular literary settings of these psalms in different manuscripts and the societal 
background ofa particular version® have mostly been settled convincingly. Other ques- 
tions relating to textual history, like the relationship between the LXX and 11QPs? ver- 
sions of Psalm 151, still persist today despite numerous studies, and some important 
issues, like the possibility ofa Hebrew Vorlage for Psalms 152 and 153, have received rela- 
tively little attention at this point." 

This preoccupation with matters related to textual history, while understandable, 
has meant that many larger questions related to these psalms have received little, if 
any, attention. An exception is the literary setting of Psalms 151, 154, and 155 in nQPs? 
and the question concerning the status of the 11QPs* psalm collection as a whole in 
relation to the MT and LXX Psalters.* The study of the textual history of each of these 
psalms also needs to continue in the future but with an even better awareness of the 
unique features of each version that a comparison with other known versions is fre- 
quently able to highlight. At the same time, however, these psalms should be better 
integrated into broader discussions regarding psalmody like, for example, develop- 
ments in psalm functions, the principles behind the compilation of different psalm 
collections, and the addition of diverse superscripts as a reflection of the reception 
history of psalms. 

Because these five psalms are distinct compositions, each with its own set of ques- 
tions, they will be covered here mostly separately, an exception being Psalms 152 and 153 
that are elementally linked. In light of the foregoing discussion, some fresh perspectives 
on pertinent issues regarding the textual history ofthese psalms will be presented first in 
each case, but after that some ofthe broader issues concerning each psalm will be briefly 
examined. Finally, some possible avenues for future research related to these psalms 
more generally are suggested. 
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PSALM 151 


Psalm 151 is by far the most studied of these psalms and nearly all of the focus has been 
on issues related to the relationship between the shorter LXX version and the substan- 
tially longer text found as two consecutive psalms (Ps 151A and B) in 11QPs*. The further 
textual variants in Syriac and Ethiopic have been shown to reflect inner Syriac and 
Ethiopic developments,” but two opposing views have been advocated over the reasons 
for the differences in the available Hebrew and Greek versions. 

Ihe early scholarship after 11QPs* was published rather unanimously presumed the 
priority of the Hebrew version in 11QPs* and saw the LXX psalm as ап abridgement of 
it.'? In the 1980s and 1990s a countermove was evident and the priority of the shorter 
LXX version over an extended later form in 11QPs* was argued from several linguistic, 
contextual, and stylistic points of view.’ The most recent contributions to this debate 
have been more tentative in their formulation, tending to speak of variant literary edi- 
tions that are both dependent on a common earlier edition of the Hebrew text.'” In 
terms of definition, it is perhaps prudent to talk about these two versions as variant liter- 
ary editions because each of them has variants best explained through stages of inde- 
pendent transmission. The translation was, hence, not based on a Hebrew text equal to 
the current 11QPs* version nor is the 11QPs* version an expansion of the exact text that 
was the basis of the translation. The main question, however, is still what happened to 
the text(s), and overly distancing these two versions by defining them as variant literary 
editions seems to somewhat sidestep the question. While it seems that a more original 
version of the psalm in Hebrew did precede both the LXX and 11QPs* versions, never- 
theless one of them is closer to this earlier form than the other, and, as will be shown, 
most of the differences between the versions can be explained through a single stage of 
editing that produced the current version in 11QPs*. 


Comparison of LXX Psalm 151 and 11QPsa Psalms 151A+B 


In the following the differences between the versions have been underlined and they 
have been arranged according to my understanding of their poetic structure. 


11QPs? 28:3-14 
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LXX Psalm 151 


1. Обтос ó baAuos ібібурафос eis Лад kai &&cÜev то? dpiÜuo0, dre Euovouaxnoev TH Todds. 


"m" ЕТЕ д 
Mixpos hunv еу rots адєАроїѕ wou 

Kal VEWTEPOS Ev TQ оїко TOU TATPOS [LOU 
Eroinauvov то проВата тод татрб< uov. 


2. at xetpés ou етойусау Opyavor, 


ot дактолоќ pov Ярросау фаДттршоу. 
E 2/3 a Й 
3. Kal Tis дуауууедей TH KUpi pov; 
avTos KUpLOS, 
AUTOS eloaKoveı. 
3. 3-45 / es NN 
4. 00т05 ЕҒалтестейДеу тобу бууедоу адтод 


Kal реу ue ек TOV троВато тоб татрб< uov 
Kal Еүрисеу ме еу TH EAaiw THS үрісеоз одто0. 


5. of ddeApoi uov kañoi Kal шеуддоь, 

Kal одк едббктсеу Ev адтоіс KUpLOS. 

6. €€nAOov eis ovvávrqow TO addopirAw, 

kai етикаттрасатб ue Ev rots ELOWAOLS adTOD 
as ; , TED 

7. Еуо бе omacápevos THY Tap одто0 uáyaipav 

А ; Бан ЕЕЕ de tn 

дтекефаДиса одтбу kai ўра överdos ё viðv IopayA. 
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Translation 
Psalm 151A 


Hallelujah! A psalm of David, son of Jesse. 


I was smaller than my brothers, 
youngest of my father’s sons. 

So he made me a shepherd for his sheep, 
a ruler over his goats. 


My hands fashioned a pipe, 

my fingers a lyre, 

and I glorified the LORD. 

I said to myself, 

“The mountains do not testify to me, 
nor do the hills proclaim me.” 

the trees my words, 

or the sheep my deeds! 


So who then can proclaim, 

and who can declare my deeds? 

The God of all has seen all, 

the God of all has heard, 

and he has attended. 

He sent his prophet to anoint me, 
Samuel to raise me up. 

My brothers went forth to meet him: 


Handsome of figure, wondrous of appearance, 
tall were they of stature, 

so beautiful their hair 

yet the LORD God did not choose them. 


He sent and took me from the flock, 

and anointed me with the holy oil. 

He set me as prince to His people, 

ruler over the children of His covenant (vacat) 


Psalm 151B 

[Davlid’s first mighty d[ee]d after the prophet of God had anointed him. 
Then I s[a]w the Philistine, 

throwing out taunts from the [enemy] r[anks...]I[ 


Translation of Psalm 151 LXX (NETS) 


1) This Psalm is autographical. Regarding Dauid and outside the number. when he met 


Goliath in single combat 


I was small among my brothers 
and the youngest in the house of my father; 
I would shepherd the sheep of my father. 
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2) My hands made an instrument; 

my fingers tuned a harp. 

3) And who will report to my lord? 

The Lord himself, 

it is he who listens. 

4) It was he who sent his messenger 

and took me from the sheep of my father 

and anointed me with the oil of his anointing. 

5) My brothers were handsome and tall, 

and the Lord did not take delight in them. 

6) I went out to meet the allophyle, 

and he cursed me by his idols. 

7) But I, having drawn the dagger from him, 
I beheaded him 
and removed reproach from Israel’s sons. 


The following list of arguments concerning the priority of the LXX version gathers 
together some of the insights from previous studies and provides further key arguments 
to support this claim. All the previously noted differences between the versions will not 
be discussed here, only the ones pertinent to their relative status with respect to the pre- 


sumed common Hebrew ancestor. 


1. Elements of Late Biblical Hebrew have been found in the additions present in 


the 1.QPs* psalm, but not in the supposed Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX psalm." 
While linguistic dating is notoriously difficult and there is little material to go 
on, this feature does seem suggestive concerning the major differences between 
the two versions. 

. Stylistic elements typical of late psalms are found only in the 11QPs* version. 
Repetition of words and verbal roots as a way of tying together different parts of 
a psalm is quite common in late Second Temple period psalms, such as the 
Hodayot, but rarely found extensively used in earlier psalms. The 11QPs* version 
contains extensive stylistic repetition, particularly in the portions missing from 
the LXX psalm (esp. in wv. 1, 3, and 4). For example, an inclusio has been created 
around Psalm 151A by additions and verbal changes in verses 1 and 4. These 
changes demonstrate the contrast between David’s position under Jesse and 
God, highlighting the change of David’s status, but at the same time they distance 
the psalm in both instances from the base text found in 1 Samuel 16. In contrast, 
while the LXX psalm does contain some repetition of its own, this does not appear 
to play a major stylistic role. Nevertheless, it does contain repetition and deleting 
just the stylistic features found in the 11QPs? version would require an explanation. 
. Similar well-recognized editorial techniques have been used to connect the 
larger additions in nQPs* together and form bridges from the additions back to 
the earlier text. Omission of just such elements in a number of places would 
again be much harder to explain. First, the largest difference between the two 
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versions is the addition in the 11QPs* version in verses 2-3 that contains David's 
self-reflection. The addition in verse 2 is tied to verse 3 by repeating three words 
Cwyn, 127, TX) found in different cola of the first part of the reflection in the 
same order in the following rhetorical questions. With the possible exception of 
one word in verse 3 (Px) these six words are all found only in the longer version 
and are used to tie together the self-reflection. Second, the transposition of 
verse 5 and the additions around it were placed in the earlier version rather clas- 
sically by repeating the word “send” (n5w) after the transposed part. 

. Further information concerning David has been added to the longer version 
from other traditions'* whereas all the important details in LXX Psalm 151 can 
be found in 1 Samuel 16-17. For instance, the following elements in 11QPs* and 
missing from LXX Psalm 151 display this tendency: David as the ruler of the 
nation presumes the later storyline in Samuel, David as the glorifier of God is 
most of all an emphasis of Chronicles and traditions subsequent to it, and “holy 
oil” as the vehicle of anointing probably derives from Psalm 89:20. 

. The explicit naming of persons in 1QPs? Psalm 151A contra the vagueness of LXX 
Psalm 151 is another important factor to be considered. It is commonly argued 
that the mention of Goliath in the LXX superscript is a later addition in the 
Greek,’* probably instigated by the same kind of concern for clarity that made 
the editor working on the 11QPs* version name David's father as Jesse, to identify 
the messenger of God explicitly as Samuel, and to define the lord/god in verse 
3 as the “Lord/God of all” Depending on the motivation of the editor responsible 
for these changes, this point could be argued both ways, but on a general level it 
is more common to make texts more explicit than to omit such references. 

. A similar agenda of strengthening the connection with the base text in Samuel 
seems to be behind taking some of the further words used for the appearance of 
the brothers (v. 5) in пОРѕ* from 1 Sam 16:7 and the verb “to choose" (nna) from 
1 Sam 16:8. Similarly the transposition of verse 5 concerning David's brothers in 
the 11QPs* psalm was most likely done to conform to the chronology of the 
events in 1 Samuel 16. It seems more probable that these three changes were done 
to make the connections with 1 Samuel 16 more explicit and to follow it more 
closely than that the changes would go the other way, deliberately distancing the 
psalm from its source tradition. 

. The cumulative evidence strongly suggests that the text form of the 11QPs* ver- 
sion is further from the common Hebrew ancestor than the LXX psalm. It might 
be further noted that additions seem to have been much more commonly used 
as an editorial device than large scale omissions and it is more likely that some- 
one expanded a psalm and split it into two than abridging and combining two 
psalms into one. However, some abridged portions of psalms have been found 
(for instance 4QPs*), and there are some cases, like the Levites song in 1Chr 16, 
where parts of several psalms have been combined into a new composition. But 
in such cases there is usually a clear motive for making such changes, which 
seems to be lacking if one considers LXX Psalm 151 as an abbreviated version. 
Thus far, there have been no attempts to explain why someone would have been 
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inclined to omit all the previously listed elements and also would have been 
skilled enough to accomplish this so thoroughly in respect to the elements relating 
to common editorial practices and stylistic devices. 


There have, however, been some attempts to explain the possible motives for omit- 
ting David's self-reflection in 11QPs* found between verses 2 and 3. Most of the 
suggested motives rely on diverse explanations of this section of the psalm that have 
come about mostly because some of the yods at the very end of the cola have been mis- 
takenly seen as waws. While the two letters can sometimes be rather identical in 11QPs‘, 
in all these four cases the materially better supported reading is yod because all of these 
letters are short, well above the baseline, and have the more pronounced triangular 
head typical of yod. The context also agrees with this reading of the passage. As cor- 
rectly surmised by Dimant,'^ it is an inner-reflection of David, as it is also presented іп 
the text, about the inability of nature and the animals that are his only company in the 
literary setting to tell of him and his deeds. The reflection ends in the acknowledgment 
that God still hears and sees David's piety and acts accordingly. This proclamation also 
shows that the question is about David and his acts because, unlike in the LXX version 
where only God's hearing of David's music is needed, the addition of “seeing” is firmly 
related to the acts of David mentioned in the passage. If the passage meant Gods acts, 
there would be no antecedent for what should be seen by God, and the already mentioned 
repetition of the verbal roots in the two parts of this passage, related to proclaiming David 
and his acts, would make little sense. The text, therefore, does not refer to the theologi- 
cally problematic ideas that nature would not be able to praise God or that the animals 
and trees would acclaim David. Such interpretations of the passage have given rise to 
claims that the passage was omitted from the LXX psalm because of theological problems 
or the influence of Orphism."" These interpretations have since been firmly refuted.'* 

The latest suggestion regarding a possible motivation for omitting this passage comes 
from Dimant'” who considers different possibilities for what might have happened to these 
texts but in the end decides to leave the question open. She suggests that, in the case where 
the LXX psalm is an abridgment, this particular passage might have been omitted because it 
would have been made by a Qumran scribe or related circles and would contain the notion 
known from the Hodayot that God made humans able to speak to praise him. This implica- 
tion might then have been seen as offensive by someone and hence removed from the tradi- 
tion represented by the LXX psalm. However, the idea that God created humankind for 
them to praise him is not an idea specific to the yahad but a much broader one, as it is also 
advocated іп a number of non-sectarian compositions predating the yahad movement.” 
The idea was clearly well received in the yahad but it did not originate there nor is there evi- 
dence that it would have been seen as problematic by other Jewish groups. There is thus no 
compelling reason to connect the 11QPs* version with the yahad or related circles. 

In sum, no plausible motivation for the removal of this passage, let alone all the other 
distinct features of the 11QPs* psalm lacking in the LXX psalm, has been suggested by 
scholars. In contrast, all the major differences between the two versions can be readily 
explained as an expansion that was motivated by further highlighting David's piety, 
making explicit references, and adding further connections to the source text in 1 
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Samuel 16 and further traditions about David as well ав splitting the psalm into two апа 
thus making the first one solely about the choosing and elevation of David and the sec- 
ond apparently about his single combat with Goliath. 


Characteristics of the Two Versions and 
Their Literary Settings 


Тһе differences between the two versions also serve to highlight the distinct features of 
each version. These trends can then be used to better understand the more minute details 
of the two texts and their potential functions. The first noticeable thing in this respect is 
that the editor responsible for the longer version in 1 QPs* does not seem to have omitted 
anything from his source text. He changed some terms, rearranged parts of the psalm, 
and added material but did not omit portions of the psalm. This means that most of the 
words contained in the LXX Vorlage are likely to be found in the 11QPs* psalm if they were 
not changed in accordance with the stylistic and explanatory tendencies of the editor. The 
tendencies of the versions probably explain the LXX translation róv &yyeAov “messenger” 
in verse 4. In his study of the translation technique of Psalm 151 Debel”* finds it puzzling 
why the translator would have chosen this translation for the Hebrew xa “prophet.” The 
translation rather presumes the Hebrew word хоз, and this is probably what the Vorlage 
ofthe translator contained. The word “messenger” is in line with the general vagueness of 
the LXX psalm whereas "prophet" is needed in 11QPs* where this messenger is explicitly 
Samuel the prophet. While Debel's study describes the translator as faithful but not lit- 
eral, he does not weigh the possibility of changes in Hebrew in cases where an equivalent 
is found, as in the previous instance. It is thus possible that the translator might have been 
somewhat more literal in his work than Debels study indicates. 

Another noticeable factor is that the two versions operate ona slightly different poetic 
meter. The 11QPs? version uses almost entirely sets of two bicola (2+2). The only appar- 
ent exceptions are verse 3 and the following list of actions initiated by God. If the end of 
verse 3 where God responds to David's piety were to be taken as the start ofthe following 
actions, even these sections would be in the same format as the rest, but grammatically 
the division adopted here seems the correct one. The LXX psalm instead seems to prefer 
tricola for the first part of the psalm and bicola for the latter (vv. 5-7). Perhaps the most 
difficult part of this version is the transition from verse 2 to 3. Without any indication of 
David voicing praises to God, verse 3 seems strange and out of place because there is no 
antecedent for it. While it might be argued that this is the reason for the addition in the 
11QPs* psalm, the meter of the LXX psalm, which is probably closer to the original 
Hebrew than the 11QPs* psalm, suggests that verse 2 in Hebrew might have originally 
contained the third colon about David praising God preserved in 11QPs*. Another clue 
in this direction might be the use of the tetragrammaton in this particular colon. The 
editor ofthe 11QPs* version modified several of the divine epithets further but this would 
be the only colon where he added a completely new one, which furthermore was the 
tetragrammaton that was used more and more rarely. The other occurrence of the tetra- 
grammaton is in verse 5, and it was most likely part of the LXX psalm; Vorlage. This is 
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rather scant evidence, but if the colon was part of a more original version of the psalm 
the seeming gap between verses 2 and 3 would be bridged and the basic idea would be 
the same as in the longer version of the psalm. If the colon had dropped out, this mostly 
likely happened at some point in the Hebrew tradition that the LXX Vorlage derived 
from because the most probable explanation would be haplography, the eye of the scribe 
accidentally skipping from 113 to тізіп the missing colon. 

The two versions also have a slightly different message. The LXX psalm uses the 
example of David as a way of emphasizing that any pious man regardless of his status can 
be chosen by God to remove the shame from Israel epitomized by David’s defeat of the 
overwhelmingly powerful foreigner. It seems deliberate that the psalm speaks of David's 
family without naming them, and says that God sends his messenger to a pious individ- 
ual without referring explicitly to Samuel. Furthermore, no mention is made of the 
choosing resulting in kingship as in the 11QPs* version and the goal of the election rather 
seems to be finding a person to respond to a threat by foreigners. It could be that the rea- 
son for mentioning the rejection of the brothers between David’s election and his defeat 
of Goliath rather than at its chronological place in 1 Samuel 16 is that the brothers were 
part of Saul's army, yet they were not chosen to defeat Goliath. Regardless of this, the 
whole psalm aims at presenting David's defeat of Goliath as a paradigmatic event that a 
pious listener from any social class can hope to have happen to him. Through inner piety 
any man can be called upon by God to remove the shame from Israel represented by 
foreigners.” 

Тһе 11QPs* version naturally contains some of the same ideas but rather than present- 
ing a model of behavior it is all about the special, one-time event of David's election. The 
explicit mention of the protagonists by name, the further details taken from 1 Samuel 16, 
and the goal of the election as establishing a ruler rather than a military champion all 
make the psalm into more of a history lesson concerning David than representing a 
more general theological principle. As such, the psalm presents the rise of David from a 
lowly status in his father’s house to the ruler of the whole nation brought about by his 
piety. This is not a message for emulation but rather glorification of God's choice of 
David on the one hand and David's piety on the other. 

Debel? has claimed that the expansions in Һе 11QPs* version make the psalm into а 
midrash on 1 Samuel 16:7 where the idea is that God does not look at outward appear- 
ance but at the heart. To be sure, both versions of the psalm emphasize piety as a prereq- 
uisite for divine election and in that way stress the importance of liturgical practices, but 
the LXX psalm is actually closer to the statement in 1 Sam 16:7 than the 11QPs’ psalm. 
Тһе LXX psalm takes this as a basic theological starting point and its message is that 
anyone pious in his heart can be chosen by God to achieve the seemingly impossible. In 
the 11QPs* version it is David's piety that is stressed and his unique election as king of 
Israel. Furthermore, while the LXX version only refers to David's inner piety as mani- 
fested in his music, the 11QPs* psalm adds to this the element of David's deeds, men- 
tioned in verses 2 and 3. While it can be argued that proper inner piety is also manifested 
in deeds, it is in contrast both to 1 Samuel 16 where David has clearly done nothing to 
deserve election yet and to the idea that inner piety is enough for God. 
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In terms of the overall functions of psalms in the late Second Temple period (.e., 
liturgical, educational, and prophetic),”* it seems clear that neither of these versions 
was meant primarily for liturgical use nor do they appear prophetic. They are both best 
seen as intended primarily for educational settings, regardless of whether they were 
also used in other ways in some communities. But where the LXX psalm is best desig- 
nated as education on theological/ideological matters and using the election of David 
as a typology, the 11QPs* version should rather be seen as education concerning the his- 
tory of particular events. 

The function of these versions in their literary settings in the LXX Psalter and nQPs 
has been well recognized by scholars. Both of them end a large collection of psalms and 
in that way offer these collections a further Davidic stamp by alleging to provide David's 
own account of his election.** However, these versions bring a slightly different Davidic 
coloring to their respective collections. At the end of the LXX Psalter the psalm's mes- 
sage about the importance of liturgical glorification of God as a way to find divine favor 
suggests that the preceding compositions should be employed in such an endeavor and 
such piety might have a similar effect to what it had on David. The ending of n QPs? is in 
turn all about the glorification of David and his accomplishments. Psalms 151A 4 B are 
preceded by David's Compositions and together these end the collection by highlighting 
David's unsurpassable deeds and piety as well as recounting some of the foundational 
moments of his life. 


PSALMS 152 AND 153 


These two psalms are only preserved in Syriac and have received little attention in schol- 
arly discussion. Most of the discussion thus far has centered on textual variants found in 
the Syriac manuscripts, and on whether these psalms were originally written in Syriac or 
are translations or adaptations of Hebrew originals." As is well recognized, these psalms 
are currently closely linked with one another and Psalm 151 through their literary setting 
during David's shepherding of his father’s flock and their distinct textual connections 
with each other. Indeed, in their current text forms, Psalms 152 and 153 constitute a dis- 
tinct unity, and it is doubtful whether at least Psalm 153 ever had an independent exist- 
ence. These questions will be dealt with in the following, first on the level ofthe individual 
psalms and then with a view to their literary contexts in the Syriac manuscripts. 


Psalm 152 


This psalm and Psalm 153 are set, through their superscripts, into a literary setting 
provided by 1 Sam 17:34-36, the occasion when David fought a lion and a bear in 
defense of his father's flock. Psalm 152 is presented as David's plea for God's aid 
when faced with these beasts. It is a lament of an individual that is, at least in its 
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current form, Syriac in origin. Noth?” considered the psalm to be а reworking of an 
earlier more general Hebrew lament.”* on the other hand showed that the psalm in 
its current form has distinct connections with Syriac psalm traditions, like the Syriac 
Psalm 22 in the case of verse 1, and that the mention of a wolf instead of a bear in 
Psalms 152 and 153 is a Syriac development. Through such observations, he consid- 
ered these two psalms to be of Syriac origin. In light of the previous scholarly discus- 
sion there seems little doubt that Psalm 152 in its current form is a Syriac composition, 
but a much more difficult question is whether the psalm was reworked into its pres- 
ent form from an earlier Hebrew lament or was directly composed in Syriac without 
Hebrew sources. 

This matter may be impossible to decide conclusively without further evidence, but 
several factors favor seeing the psalm as a Syriac original. First is the extent ofthe postu- 
lated revision of a Hebrew original. The supposed Hebrew nucleus of the psalm would 
have been a general lament without a connection to the beasts and hence the literary set- 
ting provided by the Syriac manuscripts. This suggestion was based on the view that 
some of the language, like the mention of “murderers” in verse 1, seemed to be ill-suited 
for describing the beasts.”” It can be noted that this kind of language is not entirely out of 
place if the literary setting is considered. The beasts did, after all, kill sheep from the 
flock. But it is more important that some of the most obvious links with Syriac psalm 
traditions adduced by 5кеһап” are exactly in these more general formulaic portions of 
the psalm. Another significant point is the extent to which the current form of the psalm 
is connected with the literary setting given in the superscript. Verse 3 is the clearest 
example with the explicit mention of the beasts tearing apart sheep from the implied 
author’s flock, but the beasts are also mentioned in verses 2 and 5, and the image of gap- 
ing death in verse 6 is quite consistent with the maws of beasts. Furthermore, verse 4 
talks about the implied author as the chosen and holy one, and someone who has con- 
stantly praised God. This kind of emphasis on the virtues of the psalmist is not common 
in lament psalms and the description fits the typical image of David so well that it seems 
probable that this verse was also composed directly for the same literary setting. 
Therefore, if all these elements were removed and the further reworking in Syriac of the 
parts left of the psalm is considered, it seems quite improbable that a plausible argument 
for a Hebrew nucleus could be maintained without further evidence. 

A second pertinent point for the discussion of the origins of Psalm 152 concerns its 
overall style and form. While the psalm does contain a fair amount of parallelism, no 
other poetic devices frequently found in Hebrew psalms, such as stylistic repetition, 
seem to be used in it. It is also missing an important element typical of individual 
laments in Hebrew: the positive resolution of the situation and ensuing praise. Verse 5, 
which talks of salvation, is somewhat redundant and, in light of verse 6 that continues 
the pleas, it is in a strange place. These are rather minor points in comparison with the 
previously noted points, but they do contribute to the overall picture that favors seeing 
this psalm as a Syriac composition and in its present form firmly tied to the following 
Psalm 153 through their superscripts and by Psalm 153 offering the resolution of the situ- 
ation missing from Psalm 152. 
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Psalm 153 


This is a psalm о thanksgiving offered for divine deliverance from exactly the situation 
described in Psalm 152, and this is how it is also presented in its superscript. The psalm 
probably never existed apart from Psalm 152 because it has so many direct verbal con- 
nections with it. Verses 2 and 3 contain multiple verbal and thematic links with Psalm 
152:2, 4, and 5. Psalm 153:4 recaps the situation of distress and mentions the two beasts, 
and verse 5 has several verbal links with Psalm 152:6. Apart from the praise formulations 
in Psalm 153:1 and 6 there is thus nothing in this psalm that is not directly connected 
with Psalm 152, and moreover the psalm offers the appropriate resolution of the situa- 
tion presented in Psalm 152. The psalm was, therefore, composed as a direct response to 
the pleas in Psalm 152. Whether it was composed in Hebrew”? or in Ѕугіас?? is partly 
dependent on how the origin of Psalm 152 is perceived. But even if a Hebrew nucleus 
were postulated for Psalm 152, the verbal links between Psalms 152 and 153 presume that 
Psalm 153 was written when Psalm 152 was already in its present form or very close to it, 
which means that it would already have gone through the supposed revisions in Syriac. 
It is, thus, highly unlikely that Psalm 153 ever existed in Hebrew but is rather a Syriac 
composition written when Psalm 152 was available in Syriac, whether that was from the 
beginning or after a Hebrew nucleus was reworked in Syriac. Regarding the emergence 
ofthe current twin psalms there remain two possible alternatives. Either the two psalms 
were from the start intentionally composed together, which would mean they were 
probably written in Syriac, or a later composer made Psalm 153 as a response to an 
already existing Psalm 152 that may in theory, although this seems unlikely, have had a 
Hebrew nucleus. 


Тһе Contexts of Psalms 152 and 153 in Syriac Manuscripts 


Psalms 152 and 153 are found in two slightly different places in the Syriac manuscripts. 
The most important manuscript, 12t4, probably preserves the more original placement 
of these psalms whereas in other manuscripts they are placed at the very end after 
Psalms 151, 154, and 155. It is plausible that this change was instigated so that the collec- 
tion would end in Davidic psalms rather than ones ascribed to Hezekiah as is the case 
with Psalm 155 in the Syriac tradition. The probably more original placement of these 
psalms after Psalm 151 is natural in light of their literary settings, which are all con- 
nected with David's youth and being drawn from 1 Samuel 16-17. As is well recognized, 
further linking of these psalms was done in Syriac through a long addition to Psalm 
151:1 that describes David killing the lion and the bear, which is found in the marginal 
notes of 12t4 and as part of the text of Psalm 151 itself in all other Syriac manuscripts.** 
In fact, it is possible that Psalm 151 provided an impetus for writing Psalms 152 and 153. 
Not only do they share the literary setting, but it seems that the vagueness of Psalm 151 
concerning the reason why David was offering praise/music while with the flock and 
the similar problem concerning what act of David's is to be reported to God, implied by 
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the ensuing rhetorical question, might well have prompted a connection with the only 
noteworthy event related to David’s time as a shepherd, the slaying of the beasts. At 
least the addition to Psalm 151:1 makes this connection by providing this exact reason 
as a prelude to the praise and the question. Another connection between these psalms 
is found in Psalm 152:4, which gives constant praise as a reason for saving the psalmist 
and mentions “the chosen one” in the same verse. Both of these concepts again provide 
connections with Psalm 151 and its message about the centrality of praise and the 
choosing of David. Finally, with the notable exception of exactly Psalm 151, Psalms 152 
and 153 are rather unique in psalmody in offering such clear links with a specific event 
in biblical history in a psalm that could hence be perceived as autographical. Typically 
such links are only given in superscripts that rely on interpreting a psalm as somehow 
to be associated with a particular person and/or episode in biblical history. The combi- 
nation of these three psalms in manuscript 12t4 provides a strong image of David as a 
pious psalmist already in his youth, which allowed him to overcome powerful enemies 
such as the beasts and Goliath. 


PSALM 154 


Psalm 154 is a wisdom psalm preserved in Hebrew (11QPs? 18:1-16) and Syriac. The 
beginning and end of the Hebrew version are in a lacuna and there are some rather 
minor variants between the Hebrew and Syriac versions in other parts of the psalm.** 
The variants show that the Syriac version was translated from a slightly different 
Hebrew Vorlage than what is found in 11QPs*.*° Connections with two other texts 
have, however, been much more central to the recent discussion on Psalm 154 than 
the variants between the two versions. First, there are connections with different 
parts of Ben Sira,°° including a possible use of Sir 24 in Psalm 154.?" These connec- 
tions and the use of other wisdom traditions, like Proverbs (esp. 8:34, 9:1-12), have 
allowed the psalm to be included in discussions concerning the development of 
wisdom traditions during the second century BcE.** The other noteworthy textual 
connection is between Psalm 154 and a rather poorly preserved psalm in 4Q448 A 
1-10. The 4Q448 psalm appears to attest to at least parts of Psalm 154:17-18 and 20. 
Lemaire?? has since suggested that 4Q448 might contain an early core of Psalm 154 
that was later expanded with sapiential elements, mainly verses 5-15. Hanan and 
Esther Eshel^" subsequently modified their edition of 40448 in accordance with 
Lemaire's suggestions and further connect the 40448 psalm with the invasion of 
Sennacherib in Hezekiahs time and hence with the Syriac superscripts linking Psalm 
154 with Hezekiah. This interpretation of the 40448 psalm and the linking of Psalm 154 
with Hezekiah are both somewhat problematic and hence taken up next before 
a brief discussion of Psalm 154 in the context of 11QPs* and in the Syriac psalm 
collections. 
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Psalm 154, Hezekiah, and 40448 


Manuscript 4Q448 preserves a portion from the beginning of a scroll that contains a 
prayer that mentions king Jonathan as well as the psalm that has some kind of textual 
connection with Psalm 154. The link between the 40448 psalm and Hezekiah relies on 
two things: the superscriptions in Syriac manuscripts relating Psalm 154 to Hezekiah 
and а reconstruction in the fourth line of the 40448 psalm, manjon 1x71 “and they were 
afraid of S[ennacherib; that is based on this supposed connection.” The evidence for a 
connection with Hezekiah in 40448 is thus scant. Furthermore, the Syriac superscript 
connecting Hezekiah with Psalm 154 has been shown to be an inner Syriac addition, 
based on Nestorian traditions and connected with a similar superscript in Syriac for 
Psalm 86.** Moreover, the ascription of Psalm 154 to Hezekiah seems to be a mistake 
made at some point in the Syriac transmission. Manuscript 12t4 actually has two super- 
scripts for Psalm 154, one about Hezekiah and the other about the return to the land after 
Cyrus had given permission to do so, which also has a parallel superscript in Syriac 
Psalm 85. Based on the overall contents of Psalms 154 and 155 in relation to Psalms 85 and 
86 and their genres it seems that Psalm 154 was originally connected with the return and 
Psalm 155 with Hezekiah as manuscript 12t4 still shows. In later manuscripts these two 
superscripts got switched around. There is, thus, no evidence available that Psalm 154 
had been linked with Hezekiah prior to the evident mistake in the Syriac tradition, nor 
does the content of Psalm 154 suggest such a connection in any particular way. It does 
not contain even a single plea to God, which might be expected if a setting during 
Sennacheribs attack on Jerusalem was considered by someone as an appropriate literary 
setting for the psalm, as is indeed the case with Psalms 86 and 155. A connection with the 
time of the return has much more to support it, especially if looked at together with 
Psalm 85. As a final point, the reconstructed sentences place in 4Q448 after the first 
three lines seems somewhat strange in view of other Second Temple psalms. The nam- 
ing of an individual, such as Sennacherib, would be appropriate in a superscript but 
much more suspect in the middle of a psalm. There is, hence, no compelling reason to 
assume that the 40448 psalm should be connected with Hezekiah and it would conse- 
quently also be more prudent to read the text without the proposed reconstruction. 
Somewhat similar question marks surround the connection between Psalm 154 and 
4Q448. While the apparent end ofthe psalm in 40448 (ll. 8-10) does seem to have some 
connection with Psalm 154:17-18 and 20, there is no way to be certain of the exact extent 
ofthis connection and the direction of the influence. An average of two surviving words 
per line and the fact that the line length cannot be estimated means that very little can be 
said about the 40448 psalm as a whole. The mention ofthe “many” (œn) in the fifth line 
of 4Q448 might be related to Psalm 154:1 but the *many" are present in a number of other 
psalms, and there is no connection to Psalm 154 in the four lines of the psalm preceding 
this mention or in the line following it. If 40448 had preserved an original nucleus of 
Psalm 154, some sort of reason for the apparent omission of at least half of this nucleus at 
a later stage would have to be given. With the little that is preserved ofthe 40448 psalm, 
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it seems better to exercise caution. Psalm 154 and the 40448 psalm might represent two 
very different literary editions of the same psalm, one psalm might be borrowing a sec- 
tion from the other, or both might be dependent on yet another psalm that they 
reworked for different purposes. 

More work should be done on the 40448 psalm as a composition of its own and how 
it might be connected with the prayer in 4Q448. The little that is preserved of this 
psalm is all about glorifying God and praising God’s acts of saving and God’s contin- 
ued presence in Zion. There are some apparent links between the psalm and the prayer, 
but these are mostly rather general, like a congregation being mentioned (4Q448 A 6 
and B з) and praising God (40448 A 1, 8 and B 9). The mention of God’s love (40448 A 
2 and C 1) and the concept of God’s гше (40448 A 3) and God's kingdom (40448 В 8 
and perhaps C 6) are somewhat more specific. The details in the parts common to 
Psalm 154 and the 40448 psalm as well as a mention of Israel being presently scattered 
to the four winds in the prayer (4Q448 B 5-6) might somehow be connected with an 
expectation of return and restoration, not unlike the interpretation given to Psalm 154 
in the Syriac tradition. But there is just too little preserved in 4Q448 for more than 
hypothetical suggestions. 


Psalm 154 in the Context of 11QPs* and Syriac 
Psalm Collections 


Psalm 154 is found in two different literary settings. It cannot be known whether the 
psalm had a superscript in 11QPs* because the beginning is missing but the overall 
Davidic stamp of the collection suggests Psalm 154 might have been seen in such a fash- 
ion as well. It is placed іп 11QPs* between Psalm 145 and the Plea for Deliverance. These 
three psalms are written from different perspectives, but they all have the same central 
ideas. All of them offer abundant praise to God, particularly for his deeds, and declare his 
constant loving kindness and mercies that lead to the salvation of the righteous. These 
psalms provide a powerful combination concerning the special relationship the righteous 
enjoy with God and how God has and will answer their pleas when they are in need. 

In the Syriac manuscripts the place of Psalm 154 is somewhat more puzzling. Ifit had 
stood at the end of the psalm collection, its message of an assembly praising God with 
wisdom would be an understandable ending to a collection and it would have continued 
the praise of God begun in Psalm 153. But even in manuscript 12t4, the psalm is followed 
by Psalm 155, which is a psalm of repentance. This gives the Syriac collection of psalms in 
12t4 a very different kind of ending than any of the other known large collections of 
psalms (i.e., the MT, LXX and 11QPs? Psalters). In other Syriac manuscripts Psalm 154 
has been moved, together with Psalm 155, between Psalm 151 and Psalms 152-153. This 
repositioning was probably instigated, as previously mentioned, by a wish to end the 
collection with Davidic psalms instead of ones in Hezekiah’s name, and perhaps also by 
wanting to end the collection in praise, which Psalm 153 does, rather than in a psalm of 
repentance as was the case with Psalm 155. 
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PSALM 155 


Similar to Psalm 154, this psalm is also preserved in Hebrew (11QPs? 24:3-17) and Syriac. 
The psalm’s ending is lost in a lacuna in 11QPs*, and there are some variants between the 
11QPs? version and the Syriac textual tradition.** In some of these instances, the Syriac 
manuscripts might contain more original readings than those preserved in 11QPs*.* 
Psalm 155 is a psalm of repentance that has been claimed to have a broken acrostic struc- 
ture.* Another important feature of the psalm to be investigated further is how it might 


have come to be connected with Hezekiah in the Syriac tradition. 


A Broken Acrostic? 


It is clear that the psalm has some kind of acrostic structure. From verse 5 (bet), it runs 
smoothly according to the alphabet with a colon or bicolon for every letter until the 
end of the preserved Hebrew text in verse 19 (samek). The exception to this is 
that the apparent qop and res colons are now found in verse 17. According to the 
Syriac, the next colon after verse 19 seems to have started with “now” (nny), which 
means that the ayin clause would also be in its proper place. But the other colons are 
more problematic. The psalm begins with the tetragrammaton, which was plausibly 
replaced in recitation by “Lord” (mx) meaning that this would probably constitute 
the 'alep part. Verse 2 contains the beginning of the pe section describing the raising 
of hands, which, in its current place, actually interrupts the parallelism between the 
psalmist's two pleas for God to hear him. If the pe section is placed in its alphabetical 
place after the ауіп bicolon centered on shame, it would provide a nice antecedent 
and parallel to "giving glory to God" in the last part of verse 20. There is also no reason 
why the qop and res colons that speak of God healing the psalmist could not be moved 
near the end of the psalm where they would alphabetically belong. The problem that 
remains is that even the completely preserved Syriac version does not have enough 
material to account for all the letters still missing (sade, sin, and taw). Verse 21 can 
account for only one of these letters. It is a possibility that the taw section is also now 
found at the beginning of the psalm in verses 2 and 3, starting with 1n. Together with 
the replacement of the pe section, the moving of this bicolon would make the begin- 
ning of the psalm uniform in the acrostic style with the other parts ofthe psalm. If this 
portion of the psalm were taken as the taw section it would add another plea to the very 
end of the psalm, which is not impossible because even now the psalm, according to 
the Syriac, ends in a plea for God to save Israel. This would mean that the psalm is 
missing only the sade or sin part. Some of these changes would make better sense of the 
psalm, but it is hard to find a motive for why someone would have changed the place of 
so many cola and at least in some cases clearly disrupted the text by doing this. Another 
possibility would be that the writer was more interested in using all the letters but not 
in placing them in order but the largely uninterrupted and regularly arranged 
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sequence in the middle of the psalm speaks against such an alternative. It thus seems 
most likely that someone reordered the psalm and consequently broke up the acrostic 
structure*° (but the possible reasons for this need to be investigated further). 


Connections between Psalm 155 and Hezekiah Traditions 


Overall, the connection of Psalm 155 with Hezekiah seems somewhat strained, but there 
are several factors in the psalm that may have prompted this connection to be made at 
some point. Perhaps the most important one is the simultaneous plea to be healed of a 
sickness (vv. 13 and 17) and for the deliverance of Israel from its enemies (v. 21). 
Hezekiahs situation during the Assyrian invasion was, according to 2 Kings 19-20, just 
that. Enemies were threatening Jerusalem and he himself was suffering from a disease. 
There are no other kings of Israel or Judah that are said to have been in a similar situa- 
tion. Two other more minor connections can be made with Hezekiah: trusting in God 
(v. 20) is one of the key elements related to Hezekiah (e.g., 2 Kgs 18:5, 19-22, 30, 32; 19:10 
and parallels in Isaiah 36-37 and 2 Chronicles 32), and while Hezekiah is assessed favor- 
ably overall, sins are still mentioned in connection with him (cf. Isa 38:17 and 2 Chr 
32:25) as they are in the case of the psalmist of Psalm 155 (vv. 8 and 12). In light of these 
connecting details, it is not that surprising that someone would have connected Psalm 
155 with Hezekiah, as at least the Syriac psalm’s superscript eventually did. 


Psalm 155 in the Context of 11Ps* 


Psalm 155 is placed between Psalms 144 and 142 in 11QPs*. Psalms 142 and 155 do not have 
a superscript in 11QPs? whereas the beginning of Psalm 144 has not been preserved. The 
overall Davidic stamp of 11QPs* might mean that these psalms were considered Davidic 
as well, and atleastin the MT and LXX Psalters Psalms 142 and 144 are ascribed to David. 
These three psalms all have an individual's pleas to God for deliverance at their center. 
Psalm 144 contains pleas for deliverance from enemies (vv. 5-6) and from the hands of 
lying strangers (vv. 7-8, 11), Psalm 155 mainly pleads for recovery from an illness, and 
Psalm 142 is a plea to be freed from persecutors. These psalms provide a combination of 
pleas regarding different threatening situations, but Psalm 155 stands out by the psalm- 
ist's admission of his own sinfulness. 


SOME AVENUES FOR FUTURE STUDY 


Many avenues that should be investigated more thoroughly have already been briefly 
broughtup in this article. Much work remains to be done in regard to all the five psalms both 
as individual compositions and concerning their literary settings in different psalm 
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collections. But eventually even broader questions should be considered by relating these 
psalms to developments in psalm literature and by establishing what, if anything, is 
distinct in these psalms in relation to all the other psalms and prayers from the Second 
Temple period, and even slightly later, that did not end up in any of the preserved canons 
of scripture. 

There were diachronic changes in the functions of psalms during the Second Temple 
Period so that from slightly after the Maccabean revolt to the end of the Second 
Temple Period psalms were used as liturgical texts, didactic compositions, and per- 
ceived as prophecies.*” The extant manuscript evidence and the intertextual links with 
other previously noted texts strongly suggest that Psalms 151, 154, and 155 were all written 
in the second century BCE, but none of them seem to be written wholly or in part as 
prophecies, as some roughly contemporary psalms and slightly later compositions were 
(e.g., passages in the Hodayot, a prophecy of the end time war in the War Scroll [1QM 11], 
the third psalm in 4QNon-Canonical Psalms В [4Q381 IV 7-У 12], Psalms of Solomon 
17 and 18, and a Barkhi Nafshi hymn |40434 2]**). The different versions of Psalm 151 
suggest it was primarily intended for didactic use, and the descriptive language and cen- 
trality of wisdom suggest that Psalm 154 was composed for a similar use. The elements 
common to penitential prayer and the strong language of repentance directed to God 
imply that Psalm 155 was in turn likely meant for liturgical use. Naturally these psalms 
could have been used in a number of different ways in diverse communities but this is 
what the content of the psalms suggests as their intended primary function. The func- 
tion of Psalms 152 and 153 is more difficult to ascertain because their origins and dating 
are unclear. Their firm connection with Psalm 151 and the use of the same overall literary 
setting imply that they were not primarily intended for liturgical use. They seem rather 
meant to provide further details about David's pious reliance on God when confronted 
by beasts while guarding his father's flock instead of glorifying David's cunning or 
strength of arms as the reason he was able to vanquish the beasts. In this way, the twin 
psalms work in much the same way as Psalm 151 in promoting David's inner piety as the 
main reason for God’s choosing him, not his external qualities, and setting the youthful 
David as an example to emulate for the audience ofthese psalms. 

Another aspect connecting some of these five psalms with key developments in the 
late Second Temple Period is the role given to praising God, particularly in Psalms 151 
and 154. Praising God was one of the cornerstones of Jewish liturgy, at least in the late 
Second Temple period, which was at times even characterized in its entirety as praise of 
God.” Psalm 151, and especially the 11QPs* version, make David’s solitary praise of God 
the act embodying and displaying his inner piety and hence the key element in why God 
chose him over his brothers. Psalm 154 in turn strongly proclaims praise of God to be an 
expression of wisdom, imbuing the person praising God with as much divine favor as a 
great number of sacrificial offerings would, and increasing divine mercy on that person. 
In the other three psalms the praise of God does not have such an elemental role. 
Nevertheless, it is a natural response to God's aid in Psalm 155 as well as in the twin 
Psalms 152 and 153 where the latter is presented entirely as David's appropriate praise of 
God in response to God’s deliverance of him from the beasts. 
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A third factor connecting these psalms with broader developments in psalm litera- 
ture is the use of pseudepigraphic attributions. While it seems that in the preserved 
psalm literature only Psalm 151, and possibly some royal psalms in 4QNon-Canonical 
Psalms B,” was intentionally written from a pseudepigraphic perspective, the number 
of superscripts connecting specific psalms with scriptural figures and particular events 
in their lives increased from the Hellenistic period onward. This can be seen in super- 
scripts in the MT Psalter connecting psalms with events in David's Ше, in the 
Septuagint Psalter that also adds ascriptions to many prophets to the psalms,?? Psalms of 
Solomon, 11QApocryphal Psalms, and so forth. Psalms 151-153 are firmly linked with 
David, and, with the possible exception of an earlier nucleus of Psalm 152, probably were 
from the beginning. Psalms 154 and 155 in turn probably did not have a pseudepigraphic 
attribution at the beginning and were only connected with Hezekiah and the return 
from exile through later exegetical activity by the circles responsible for the Syriac tradi- 
tions. This implies that such activity of adding pseudepigraphic attributions to psalms 
continued, at least regarding some “apocryphal” compositions, well beyond the Second 
Temple period. 

There is, therefore, nothing that would set these psalms apart from other available 
psalms from the Second Temple period that are currently not counted among deutero- 
canonical writings. Perhaps the most distinctive feature is the genuine pseudepigraphic 
perspective of Psalm 151, which probably contributed to its placement at the end of sev- 
eral large compilations of psalms, such as the LXX Psalter and 11QPs* and ensured its 
continued transmission in different translations. Psalms 152 and 153 provide a continua- 
tion of Psalm 151 in the Syriac tradition and they would likely not have been composed, 
let alone transmitted, without the existence of that psalm. The reasons behind the con- 
tinued transmission of Psalms 154 and 155 are much more uncertain. Their placement in 
11QPs? indicates that they were probably regarded highly by some Jewish group(s) in 
the late Second Temple period. But other psalms in 11QPs? were not added to any of the 
preserved versions of the later Book of Psalms even though some of them, like the 
Hymn to the Creator, seem to be older than Psalms 154 and 155 and have been used as 
sources in a number of other writings. The same holds true for some “apocryphal” 
psalms in 4QNon-Canonical Psalms A and В and 11QApocryphal Psalms that further- 
more had pseudepigraphic attributions to scriptural figures, something that Psalms 154 
and 155 apparently only received much later. One factor that may have contributed to 
the continued transmission of Psalm 155 is its emphasis on repentance. While it is well 
recognized that penitential prayer was a prominent liturgical and theological element 
during the Second Temple period,” surprisingly few such psalms/prayers have been 
preserved that would have been written from an individual’s perspective. The most par- 
adigmatic of such compositions seems to have been Psalm 51, with the Greek Prayer of 
Manasseh being another, but other examples of such compositions, with the exception 
of Psalm 155, are few. This may have partly contributed to the preservation of these par- 
ticular psalms and to connecting them at some point with specific kings that are por- 
trayed as repenting their sins in the books of Samuel, Kings, or Chronicles (i.e., David, 
Hezekiah, and Manasseh). 
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Regarding Psalm 154, there does not seem to be anything particularly distinctive іп 
the content of the psalm or its form that would suggest why it was transmitted and 
later incorporated into some Syriac psalms manuscripts. It could of course be mere 
happenstance, a matter of availability, or perhaps the emphasis on praise as compara- 
ble to sacrifice was deemed an important message in the post-Second Temple era. But 
it is also possible that an influential social group was partly responsible for some of the 
“apocryphal” psalms being preserved, and sometimes translated into Greek, whereas 
others were eventually lost. Some of the latest editorial layers of the MT Psalter, Psalm 
154, and the Psalms of Solomon all include references to the hasidim. Whether this is 
an identity marker of some influential social group, a more generally used group des- 
ignation, or a mixture that varies from text to text needs to be investigated further by 
analyzing these texts for common theological views and other similar connections. 
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CARLA SULZBACH 


INTRODUCTION 


THE Apocrypha, or deuterocanonical books, form, from a Jewish historical perspective, 
a somewhat haphazard collection that is neither part of the canonical corpus of the 
Hebrew Bible nor of the later rabbinic literary output. Yet, at the same time, their author- 
ship and intended audience are Jewish, they represent Jewish values and culture, and 
their concerns cannot be separated from those of either the biblical or rabbinic literary 
legacy. That said, there is no such thing as a single “Apocryphal” form of Judaism shared 
across this haphazard collection akin to what emerges as a more unified theology 
among, for instance, the Dead Sea Scrolls. The only real commonality that is shared 
across the books now called the Apocrypha is their period of composition (see chapter 1, 
this volume). 

Needless to say, the texts joined together in what some call the “Old Testament 
Apocrypha” are by no means the sole representatives of extra-biblical literature; Philo, 
Josephus, or various Testaments and Apocalypses serve as just a few reminders of that. The 
Apocrypha are, however, the only texts that met with a rather checkered canonical place- 
ment history in the Christian biblical tradition (see chapters 3-5, this volume). For most of 
Jewish canonical history, they remained outside—therefore, the later rabbinic appellation 
of “outside books” is appropriate on a practical as well as ideological level. ‘This is not to say 
that rabbinic Judaism was oblivious to the existence of at least some of these works, either 
by title or by content. At the same time, it is impossible to posit that these books represent a 
smooth transition between the biblical and rabbinic cultures. As can be seen from their 
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generic classification, many interact with—or even purport to be part of—biblical 
narratives, but none point clearly forward to an emerging rabbinic worldview. In fact, the 
latter—beginning with the codification of the Mishnah—seems to indicate a rather clean 
break with the former by introducing the Oral Law (rabbinic legislation) in contrast to, 
and often surpassing or even overriding the Written Law (Torah/Pentateuch). 


Whereas the Western Latin-based traditions, such as the Roman Catholic canon, place 
the Apocrypha in between the generally accepted order of the Hebrew Bible in what is 
deemed a historical sequence and consider them as deuterocanonical works, some 
Protestant canonical traditions add them separately in an appendix, or do not include 
them at all (in which they follow the Jewish tradition’). In fact, not all Apocrypha lists 
are the same, most leaving out 3 and 4 Maccabees, 2 Esdras, and the Prayer of Manasseh, 
which are included in the Septuagint list (see chapter 2, this volume). Further, the pre- 
cise nomenclature of Ezra materials is highly inconsistent (see chapters 7 and 15, this 
volume). The very questions of which books belong in the Apocrypha, and of whether 
the collection is called Apocrypha or Deuterocanon, are indicative of their somewhat 
hard to define status. What matters here, looking back, is that they have been excluded 
from the Jewish canonical tradition of twenty-four accepted books. Over time, what 
exactly constitutes Apocrypha or Pseudepigrapha has famously become harder to deter- 
mine, especially in light of the publication of the complete Qumran text corpus. New 
terminology has been proposed that attempts to ascertain their relationship to the bibli- 
cal canon, such as rewritten Bible or para-biblical texts. While new nomenclature leaves 
behind the nebulous terms of Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, which have now become 
too narrow, and now includes additional texts that have emerged, additional terminol- 
ogy still fails in adequately classifying the wide variety of genres that we have before us. 
On the one hand, it is a positive development that two ideologically loaded terms that 
were introduced within a Christian-centric context of canonical development” have 
become subject to replacement and a more neutral take is offered; on the other hand, the 
new terms raise their own problems in turn, as they tend to assume the existence of a 
fixed canon in a time during which one cannot really speak of the existence of a “Bible” 
to which our texts would stand in a derivative relation.’ 


NOMENCLATURE 


Over the past number of years various scholars have taken up the task of trying to clean 
up the crisis in nomenclature. Jonathan Campbell offered a particularly detailed effort, 
holding especially the concept of “rewritten bible” and the category of “para-biblical” 
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under the magnifying glass.* He points out, first, that the problem with the connection 
to “Bible” is that there was not yet a finished product called Bible during the Second 
Temple Period; many of the texts we now see accepted in one canon or another were 
themselves still in flux. There were certainly texts that were deemed authoritative, but 
this varied quite widely between communities.” He therefore proposes to at least drop 
the language of “biblical” and exchange it for “scriptural, thus shifting away from the 
fixed concept of canon, toward the more flexible notion of authority. While his proposal 
is certainly an improvement, it too leads to confusion as not all the texts at our disposal 
necessarily qualified as "scripture; such as histories or wisdom texts, as well as the 
numerous sectarian manuals from Qumran. In fact, the term "Pseudepigrapha" is 
equally awkward as a designation for extra-biblical texts as a number of canonical 
books are themselves properly pseudepigraphal, while not every book grouped in 
the Pseudepigrapha would really qualify as such. For the purpose ofthis article, then, 
I instead propose to file our texts wholesale under the rabbinic moniker of "outside 
books" (sefarim ha-hitzonim). This on the grounds that, even if it is also suggestive of an 
existing and closed canon, we are looking back in time and consider how these outside 
books relate not just to their biblical forebears, but also to the material found in the later 
rabbinic compendia and in Jewish law and custom in general. 

Sid Leiman’s work on the category and status of the “outside books" and the related 
category of ^withdrawn books" (sefarim genuzim) is especially enlightening.^ The latter 
concerned non-biblical books that were deserving of a certain measure of reverence— 
without that status they would not even be considered “withdrawn.” Leiman cites the 
third-century Church Father Origen who records an exchange with Jewish acquain- 
tances noting that the apocryphal books of Judith and Tobit were not part of the 
“Hebrew hidden books." Ben Sira, on the other hand, was considered such a “hidden 
book" or "outside book" to the rabbinic sages. It comes up a number of times in discus- 
sions on the permissibility of reading such books at all on the one hand, and actual or 
presumed citations from it, on the other hand, recorded in the Babylonian Talmud.’ 
This would have concerned the Hebrew original by Ben Sira himself, and not the Greek 
translation by his grandson that is part of the Apocrypha. 

While the apocryphal texts under discussion here are included in the Septuagint and 
various Christian canonical collections, they have consciously been left out of the canon 
that was ultimately fixed by rabbinic Judaism. Just as is the case with the Pseudepigrapha, 
the reasons for the exclusion ofthe Apocrypha vary from content (sectarian; heterodox) 
to simply the fact that they were not originally composed in either Hebrew or Aramaic, 
or were composed too late to be considered, although these categories are, in fact, com- 
pletely blurred. Aside from Hebrew and Aramaic fragments of Tobit, Ben Sira, the Letter 
of Jeremiah, and Psalm 151, no traces of the Apocryphal books have been found at 
Qumran.’ Not even the additions to Daniel, which is otherwise such a popular text 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls, and despite the fact that this text deposit yielded original, 
previously unknown Danielic materials. Whereas the Books of the Maccabees are not 
mentioned as such, some of their (and the Hasmoneans’) historical exploits are 
recounted, and not just in relation to the festival of Hanukkah,” although all have been 
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thoroughly “rabbinized.” There is one fascinating case of a complete reframing in rab- 
binized garb (even if it falls somewhat outside of the time frame of this chapter). Judith 
underwent a complete redressing in a Hebrew medieval text, Megillat Yehudit (the Scroll 
of Judith) with an adjusted and updated set of characters so that it is now made to refer 
to Hanukkah, which was supposed to be read during that holiday." 


Тһе task of assigning a generic category to each of our texts seems to be equally compli- 
cated. We may divide them over genres such as extensions to existing biblical books"? 
(Additions to Daniel, to Esther, and Epistle of Jeremiah, Baruch, 2 Esdras; Psalms 151-154, 
Prayer of Manasseh); rewritten Bible (1 Esdras); pseudo-biblical (Tobit, Judith); wisdom 
texts (Ben Sira, Wisdom of Solomon); histories (1-4 Maccabees). As seen, all the refer- 
ences implying an existing fixed Bible are problematic for the time in which these texts 
were produced. As Molly Zahn shows, we might as well use designations such as “leg- 
endary narratives, laws, historiography, prophetic visions and oracles, and other types 
of poetry??? Interestingly, К. Н. Charles's original generic division in his 1913 edition of 
the Apocrypha is the least complicated: Historical Books (1 Esdras, 1-3 Maccabees); 
Quasi-Historical Books Written with a Moral Purpose (Tobit, Judith); Wisdom 
Literature (Sirach, Wisdom of Solomon); and Additions to and Completions of the 
Canonical Books (1 Baruch, Epistle of Jeremy, Prayer of Manasseh, Additions to Daniel, 
Additions to Esther). Absent are 4 Maccabees, 2 Esdras, and Psalms 151-155. 

The historiographies and wisdom texts are the most likely to reflect the practices of 
their time, whereas in the extensions and pseudo-biblical texts (the legendary narra- 
tives), they are hidden within the quasi-historical context of their narratives. However, 
that being said, we must assume that they were relevant to the intended Graeco- Roman 
era Jewish audiences. As well, many pre-exilic concerns and theological premises that 
are reflected in the canonical books remained valid into the Second Temple period. 


HisTORICAL LOCATION 


It is not quite possible to speak ofa smooth transition from Israelite (i.e., pre-exilic) cult (1) 
to the stage of Second Temple early (Hellenized) Judaism (2). Likewise, there is a seeming 
disconnect between early Judaism and subsequent Rabbinic Judaism (3); even if both 
phases 2 and 3 always refer back to phase 1. The dividing lines run along the major destruc- 
tions of the national center and sanctuary. These two catastrophes precipitated prominent 
and epoch-making shifts in the development of Judaic religion, all resulting in a major liter- 
ary output. Thus, in phase 2 we see the explosion of narratives that comment on or purport 
to be stage 1 texts. In stage 3, the focus shifts to finding a legal basis in stage 1texts, besides a 
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renewed outpouring of commentary texts that now claim to be part of a co-existent tradi- 
tion of stage 1. This applies equally to the newly created legal traditions; these together 
become known as the Oral Law. In the generations following the destruction of 70 CE these 
are increasingly written down and form the legal codes on which all subsequent Judaism 
will be based. The Mishnaic tractate Pirkei Avot (Sayings of the Fathers)'* deftly opens with 
a chain of tradition that solidly anchors the rabbinic sages of the Mishnah to the very foun- 
dation of Moses, the primal legislator. And later rabbinic texts would not shy away from 
making the reverse claim of Moses being transported through time to the academy of Rabbi 
Akiva to imbue an innovation with Mosaic authority.'? 

Among the major changes that separated the first two periods was the transition of 
land and people from being an autonomous kingdom on the periphery of empire 
(Assyria, Babylonia) to a minor province as a dependent part of mightier states 
(Persians, Seleucids, Ptolemies, Romans). This polity stood under the authority of the 
governor and the high priest, lasting until the relatively brief period of regained inde- 
pendence under the Hasmoneans following the Maccabean uprising. It also meant the 
end ofa society organized along tribal lines, regardless to which extent this had been an 
actual reality—it figured prominently in Israelite and later Jewish collective memory. As 
well, the major cultural and religious changes and conflicts that the new Hellenistic 
wave, separating it from the Persian period, brought with it are clearly echoed, especially 
in the Books of the Maccabees. Matters of Hellenistic thought, on the other hand, were 
more peacefully integrated in especially wisdom texts as exemplified in Ben Sira. 


SHIFTS IN SOCIETY, LEADERSHIP, 
THOUGHT, AND LANGUAGE 


From biblical times on, one of the most important constants is the opposition between 
the Israelite cult and all others, the participation in which is considered idolatry. The lat- 
ter are based on a hierarchy of and interaction of multiple deities that are represented by 
cult images, placed in temples, and who are the object of intricate rituals, veneration, 
and traditions (some written, some oral). One particular Israelite response was the com- 
position of so-called idol parodies. The Hebrew Bible abounds with examples that focus 
on the sheer dead materiality of the images—this in contrast to the Israelite God who is 
represented as non-material and alive. It is, therefore, of great interest that three texts 
among the Apocrypha have idol parodies as their main topic: the Epistle of Jeremiah,'° 
the story of Bel and the Dragon (part of the Additions to Daniel),'” and the Wisdom of 
Solomon, chapters 12-15, which offers an entire catalog of categories of idolatry.'? The 
demise ofthe great empires whose deities were the main targets ofthe idol parodies was 
followed by Alexander’s sweeping conquest of these regions. One of the most drastic 
changes in the perception of the divine was the idea of cult comprising more than just a 
narrow ritual catering to a local or national deity. Instead, the cultic expressions became 
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representative for a way of life, for the identity of a society. It is therefore telling, as 
Martha Himmelfarb illustrates so clearly, that 2 Maccabees (most likely composed 
between 160 and 124 BCE) introduces a new binary to describe this new reality: 
loudaismos and Hellenismos as either opposing or even at times complementary con- 
cepts.'? She shows how Hellenism was no longer considered along the same lines as the 
old competing cults from Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, but rather became a lifestyle 
that needed not be in conflict with adherence to Judaism—especially prior to the 
Antiochean persecution. Opposition was reserved to the institution of the gymnasium, 
which required competition in the nude. Yet 2 Maccabees is rather mute on the exact 
causes for ire. Even so, 2 Maccabees depicts those who participate not as breaking com- 
pletely with their otherwise Jewish lifestyle. Instead, it prefers to gloss over it and focus 
on those Hellenistic customs it considers as laudable and to be emulated, such as noble 
acts and the values of ancestral traditions. This is, however, not so for 1 Maccabees, 
which associates the gymnasium and the Greek games with turning away completely 
from Judaism, and depicts those who do so as having the sign of their circumcision 
reversed through a medical procedure (1:14-15).”° 

We observe here a new development in which what was considered foreign and hos- 
tile influence is now adopted and “Judaized. This process, in fact, would become nor- 
mative for the ages to come—within the Land of Israel, and especially in the Diaspora. 
For instance, a pluralistic attitude of live and let live appears along the lines of a nor- 
malizing of foreign religions. Thus, as long as these do not encroach on the Jewish lived 
and cultic spaces, a climate of inter-religious dialogues may appear. This is evidenced 
most strongly in the encounter with Roman and Sasanian society in rabbinic literature. 
Whereas the Greek gymnasium could still elicit unease within 1 and 2 Maccabees, we 
can see that another, Roman institution, the public bath, which was often adorned with 
statues depicting deities, was fully embraced. The Міѕһпа?' relates the following story: 


When Rabban Gamaliel was bathing in the bathhouse of Aphrodite in Akko, 
Proclos, son of a philosopher, asked him, “It is written in your Torah, ‘let nothing 
that has been proscribed stick to your hand (Deut. 13:18)’; why are you bathing in 
the bathhouse of Aphrodite?” He replied to him, “We do not answer [questions 
relating to Torah] in a bathhouse” When he came out, he said to him, “I did not 
come into her domain, she has come into mine. People do not say, ‘the bath was 
made as an adornment for Aphrodite’; rather they say, ‘Aphrodite was made as an 
adornment for the bath? Another reason is, even if you were given a large sum of 
money, you would not enter the presence of your idol while you were nude or had 
experienced seminal emission, nor would you urinate before it. But this [statue of 
Aphrodite] stands by a sewer and all people urinate before it. [In the Torah] it is only 
stated, “their gods” (Deut 12:3); what is treated as a god is prohibited, what is not 
treated as a deity is permitted.” 


Within the local religious organization of society we see the emergence of various 
important groups, some of which, such as the Essenes and the authors and custodians of 
the previously unknown texts of Qumran, show sectarian tendencies. Their main points 
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of rivalry concern the development of religious law (halakhah)”’ and their attitude 
toward the Jerusalem Temple. 

Following the destruction of the Temple in 70 св, Judaism undergoes a drastic and 
crucial refocusing on a reality without that Temple. In the ensuing literature we do not 
just witness a shift in religious thinking from the Written Law (Torah—and the other 
books that were to become part of the Hebrew Bible) to the emerging Oral Law (first and 
foremost the Mishnah, codified in 200, followed by the Jerusalem and Babylonian 
Talmuds). But especially in the Mishnah we can discover a textual rebuilding of the 
Temple and a re-enactment of the rituals performed in it by the priestly class, the koha- 
nim. This process is subsequently carried over in the formation of the liturgy, which is 
likewise saturated with remembrances of the Temple service. In real life, the rabbinic 
period saw the emergence of the synagogue as place of decentralized worship. It is 
important to keep in mind that the Apocrypha do not reference the second destruction 
of 70 cE as they were all written long before that event. This is a major disconnect with 
the later texts, rabbinic as well as the later apocalypses (such as the pseudepigrapha of 
4 Ezra and 2 Baruch), that are deeply concerned with it and its fallout. In addition, both 
sets of texts weave this calamity together with the first destruction into one mega-event. 
Obviously, the Apocrypha did not have this exegetical tool available. 

If we want to establish which customs, rituals, and values are shared with later stages 
of Judaism, it is instructive to also use extra-biblical sources and data from what we 
know of the material culture of this period. There are many points of contact despite the 
great divide in time and circumstances. The question of which pivotal Jewish elements 
are lacking will also briefly be considered. 

In Josephus we do not just have a valuable and unique witness to the last years of a 
Judean state with the Temple at its intellectual center, but also of its catastrophic collapse 
under Roman military force. He is a keen (if perhaps not always objective) observer of 
the events. Also, in an almost contemporary anthropological manner, he describes the 
society that was before, with its divisions into haereses, or schools of thought (some 
scholars prefer “sects”), their various opinions, and where and how they lived. He sup- 
ports this by the report—which may or may not be fictive—that as a young man he had 
joined each one of them to learn about them (Vita 9-12). Even if it is difficult to identify 
any of his main groups with contemporaneous ones, there is some evidence that his 
Pharisees were the forerunners of the Rabbinic Sages, his Essenes may overlap with the 
group at Qumran (even if not identical), and we do not know if his Sadducees were 
indeed, in part, the Zadokite priests that are known from Qumran, or, for that matter, 
the Tzedukim that appear in texts as opponents of the Sages. 


JEWISH OBSERVANCES AND THE APOCRYPHA 


As the Apocrypha are inherently religious writings, this essay intends to illustrate spe- 
cifically those concepts that form the benchmark of the lived individual and societal 
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Jewish experience and are formative in establishing a Jewish identity within the textual 
world of the Apocrypha. Most of these go back to their biblical foundational precepts 
and some may already resemble the tenets known from what would evolve into Rabbinic 
Judaism. Emerging within the Hellenistic period, the Apocrypha are all to a lesser or 
greater extent infused with Hellenistic values and thought—and not only because they 
were composed or translated into Greek—yet, without losing sight of their Jewish char- 
acter, audience, and purpose. They truly offer a glimpse into what could be seen as a 
transition-literature between the biblical corpus and the (proto-) Rabbinic, as well as the 
New Testament; hence also their somewhat lowly type-casting as intertestamental liter- 
ature. This article focuses on some of those cultic elements and religious concepts that 
enjoyed an enduring relevance in post-biblical religion and into post-Temple times. 
Thus I will stick to the goal mentioned at the outset, namely, to read the Apocrypha 
through the lenses of Jewish observances in their original Second Temple era milieu, 
and their (dis-)continuity with biblical as well as post-Temple Rabbinic culture. These 
elements and concepts are, first and foremost: 


1. Temple, Sabbath, dietary laws (kashrut), festival cycle, prayer, bodily expression 
while praying, as well as the growing stature of the status of Torah and Tradition. 

2. Further themes are life cycle events (esp. circumcision, marriage, death and 
burial), dress, and Jewish identity. 

3. The most prominent, though, that resonate throughout the ages are the three 
pillars that determine Jewish life: dietary laws, Sabbath, and avoiding idolatry. 


Following the destruction, the Temple is replaced as central place of worship by the 
localized institution of the synagogue. The latter not just being a place of worship, but 
also of study, and even as a way station for weary travelers. It should be noted that the 
rise of the synagogue is not at all reflected in our texts, even if some were written late 
enough to witness the early examples. This brings us to another difficulty in attempting 
to connect the texts to the lived reality of their intended audiences. The previously dis- 
cussed generic division will shed some light on the problem we encounter, namely the 
fact that the setting for most of the narratives are retrojected to the biblical past. And 
even the historiographies, such as the Books of the Maccabees, revolve solely around the 
immediate events that the main protagonists undergo. The mention of realia of daily life 
that do come to the fore only come up in a casual, non-analytical manner. This discon- 
nect applies as well to other remains of material culture, for instance, the numerous 
installations throughout the Land of Israel that have been interpreted by many as ritual 
baths (mikvaot) whereas others are more skeptical as to their purpose. Except for two 
(Judith and 2 Maccabees), our texts are silent on ritual immersion and even these two do 
not provide too much detail as to the procedure—other than that this ritual can be per- 
formed in natural water and need not be done in a mikva. Rabbinic literature, on the 
other hand, is full of detail concerning this ritual—with regard to the act as well as the 
measurements and workings of the installations. As to kashrut, there are some intricate 
references (e.g., Judith), but it is mentioned as a matter of course, and deeply embedded 
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into the narrative. It will therefore often be difficult to actually link up data from within 
our late Second Temple era texts to the realities of the rabbinic world that followed it, not 
only because there is actually a gap between the two literary corpora representing these 
periods, but also because of the nature of the texts that we are dealing with—the rabbinic 
texts being prescriptive and the apocryphal texts being descriptive when it comes to the 
regulations for personal and communal life. It could well be argued that the perceived 
gap could be filled by the Qumran materials, especially those of a liturgical or legal 
nature. However, as this was a community that wrote about its own lived space, they 
show a similar disconnect with the apocryphal texts. This despite the presence of frag- 
ments of at least two of our books in their original version. 

It is quite noteworthy that the major festivals are barely mentioned if at all. The late festi- 
vals of Purim and Hanukkah each have their own entire texts devoted to their origin and 
promulgation within the wider community (i.e, the Additions to Esther and 1 and 2 
Maccabees). But one is hard pressed to find more than traces of Rosh Hashanah, Yom 
Kippur, Passover, Shavuot, or Sukkot, beyond being temporal markers on the calendar. The 
observance of the Sabbath is only discussed in 1 Maccabees in relation to the permission to 
take up arms on that day (1 Macc 2:25-41) and in Judith the Sabbath is mentioned alongside 
the New Moon and other festivals as days on which one does not fast (Judith 8:4-8). 

Although it will be made clear that many of the customs that are discussed in our texts 
touch on what will later be fine-tuned in the legal, halakhic, materials of the rabbinic 
world, there are no indications of actual halakhic discussions to be found. That is, safe 
for one—the decision to allow for defensive action on the Sabbath in Maccabees (2:25-38, 
39-41). Nothing comes even close to the (proto-)halakhic disputational examples found 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls that hail from generally the same period. 

In Second Temple literature, unlike the biblical corpus, we see performance and 
explanation of precepts and ritual rather than prescription. In “Ritual in the Old 
Testament Apocrypha,’ James Davila goes systematically through most of the apocry- 
phal books (with the exception of 2 Esdras, 3 Maccabees, 4 Maccabees, and Psalms 152-154), 
and also provides a synthesis of every separate item. He first goes by individual books 
and lists those rituals that are categorized by religion scholar Catherine Bell as Rites of 
Passage; Calendrical Rites; Rites of Exchange and Communion; Rites of Affliction; 
Feasting, Fasting, and Festivals; and Political Rites. He then synthesizes all this by listing 
the sources in the individual books under those six ritual categories. While providing a 
very detailed and helpful overview of what is happening in these texts, he does not go 
into much depth as to exactly how the individual rituals are performed. Also, for reasons 
explained, he leaves out most of the food-related matters. 

What follows is a selection of some preliminary observations on a number of the 
Apocrypha, namely on 1 and 3 Maccabees, on Tobit and Judith, on the Additions to 
Daniel and the Additions to Esther, and on the Wisdom of Solomon. These samples of 
the study of Jewish observance and religious experience in a number of apocryphal texts 
will serve to demonstrate the relevance of the study of the Apocrypha to our under- 
standing of the continuities and discontinuities between biblical and rabbinic Jewish 
realities, while bearing in mind that there remains much work to be done. 
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1 Maccabees 


Date: Around 80 все?“ 
Provenance: Land of Israel” 
Ге Jonathan A. Goldstein, / Maccabees, Anchor Bible 41 (New York: Doubleday, 1976) 


1 Maccabees is set in the environs of Jerusalem during the reign of Seleucid King 
Antiochus ТУ Epiphanes (187-164 ВСЕ) and describes the shift from a relatively peaceful 
existence following Alexander’s conquest and the first Seleucids to the persecutions of 
Antiochus IV (see chapter 10, this volume). It tells of the divisions within Jewish society 
between the Hellenizers and traditionalists coming to a tragic clash once Antiochus IV 
appears on the scene. Its focus is on the origin and legitimation of the Hasmonean 
dynasty, Matthathias’ descendants—even if, interestingly, that name does not occur in 
the book. Among the guiding principles of what energized the Maccabean uprising is 
the notion of choosing death over transgressing Torah law—and thereby defying 
Antiochuss decrees. The later, rabbinic counterpart is called “be killed rather than trans- 
gress” ("ma 1x5 yan). However, most of the examples from Maccabees do not fall under 
the very narrow category of only three offenses that fall under this ruling as given in 
bSanhedrin 74a/b, namely, idolatry, sexual offenses, and murder. The discussion there 
centers on the question whether the injunctions are per royal decree or not and whether 
any of the other violations are ordered to be committed in public. Yet, in cases where the 
actual, physical national existence is endangered this precept no longer holds, as exem- 
plified by Matthathias’s decision that it was permitted to take up arms on the Sabbath in 
a defensive war, rather than be slaughtered. Antiochus’ increasing acts of curtailing the 
personal as well as the communal practice of Judaism, which range from making cir- 
cumcision a capital offense (1:60-61), to prohibiting observance of the Sabbath and fes- 
tivals (1:36-40), to outlawing observance of kashrut (1:62-63). In all these cases the 
people prefer death over violation. As can be seen regarding kashrut in Judith (see fol- 
lowing discussion), this precept (and others) is one that may be violated in cases of 
duress. Notably absent in 1 Maccabees are individual accounts of martyrdom, unlike in 
2, 3, and 4 Maccabees. Equally absent is any mention of a miracle attached to the institu- 
tion of the Hanukkah festival or miracles and divine intervention in general. 

In this desperate situation Matthathias prays a prayer of lament (2:7-13), and he and 
his sons display the traditional mourning signs of renting their garments and wearing 
sackcloth (2:14). When invited to openly defy the covenant and bring unlawful sacri- 
fices, Matthathias refuses and kills the individual who jumps forward to bring the sacri- 
fice. Then he, his sons, and other loyalists take up arms (2:17-26). The king’s army attacks 
on the Sabbath but the besieged Jews do not resist and many are killed. Only then is it 
decided that to save lives it would be permissible to fight on the Sabbath (2:32-42). 
Matthathias assembles an army and as a first act of defiance he and his men (forcibly) 
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circumcise all the uncircumcised boys they can find within the borders of the Land of 
Israel (2:45-46) to undo the earlier decree mentioned in 1:60-61.”° 

Upon his death Mattathias is buried in the ancestral tomb in Modi’in (2:49-70). 
As the king’s army marches on, the beleaguered Jews pray for the wellbeing of 
Jerusalem апа the Temple (3:44-45). Judah composes his army of men according 
to the prescription in Deut. 20:1-9 (3:55-56). They win and sing prayers of thanksgiv- 
ing (3:24-25).7” Before the next battle in Idumea, Judas prays (4:30-33). When they 
see the despoiled Temple the troops mourn, rent their garments, lament, and put 
on ashes. They prostrate on the ground and pray (4:38-40). Once the Temple is 
purified and a new altar built, a new festival is proclaimed starting with 25 Kislev 
[Hanukkah] (4:59).?? 

The military campaigns still ensue and during a siege, the defenders had no food 
because it was the seventh year [a reference to the Sabbatical/Shemittah year?] (6:53). 
Under Alcimus the High Priest, a burnt offering is sacrificed on behalf of the king 
(7:33) 7” The priests later utter a prayer of lament because they have been betrayed by 
Nicanor, the king’s representative (7:36-38). Judas is victorious over Nicanor and a festi- 
val day is proclaimed for 13 Adar.?? Following Judas’ death, Simon and Jonathan prepare 
for a new battle. Bacchides attacks on the Sabbath, but the Jewish troops now fight for 
their lives. Prior to battle they pray. (9:43-46). Jonathan is appointed High Priest on the 
festival of Sukkoth and receives the priestly vestments (9:21). 

After Jonathan is killed, Simon takes up his bones and buries him at Modiin in the 
family tomb over which he erects a monument. All of Israel mourned and grieved for 
many days. (13:25-30). Simon becomes high priest (14:38-49), and effectively king 
(14:41), starting the dynasty that would become known as the Hasmonean dynasty. The 
combination of these two offices was in flagrant violation of the ancient Torah precepts, 
where these two should be fulfilled by members of two different tribes: Levi and Judah. 


3 Maccabees 


Date: First century BcE?1 
Provenance: Likely Alexandria32 


Text: James H. Charlesworth, ed., The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, vol. 2 (New York: 
Doubleday, 1985), 509-529. 


А central tenet in this book (see chapter 12, this volume) is the efficacy of the power of 
prayer. The just, while in distress, pray to God, and God responds assuredly in a positive 
way.?? The narrative takes place in Ptolemaic Palestine and Alexandria, and is thus unre- 
lated to the Maccabean uprising, other than that there are some shared themes. These 
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would be the threads of persecution of the Jewish religion and expression of identity, 
heroism in the face of adversity, and willingness to die as martyrs (1:22-24). Ptolemy IV 
Philopater (г. 221-204 BCE) threatens to enter and thereby defile the Jerusalem Temple. 
The intense expression of prayer by the entire city population and Simon the High 
Priest, ultimately leads to vindication (2:21-22). 

Chapter 3 recounts the first round of measures Ptolemy plans against the Jews of 
Egypt. Starting with a scurrilous propaganda campaign with accusations that sound like 
familiar historical cases of state antisemitism, he sets out his policy of persecution, 
rounding up, and ultimately extermination. Some non-Jewish neighbors prove that they 
are immune to these tactics and protect some of the Jews as they are able (3:10). In a let- 
ter to his generals Ptolemy intensifies his false accusations, othering the Jews and turn- 
ing them into aliens and traitors against the state, and intends to exterminate them with 
all possible means, determining to round them up so that, once they are all gone, the 
government can once again consider itself to be in charge and free from foreign influ- 
ences. Anyone caught sheltering Jews, does so at risk of death. Informers will be 
rewarded. Chapter 4 details the persecution further; Jews are put on death marches and 
will need to be registered, further deported, and lined up in the hippodrome where they 
will be trampled to death by drunken elephants (3:24-4:21). 

Тһе entire sequence is eerily reminiscent of the measures leading up to the Holocaust 
and is illustrative of more contemporary genocidal policies. However, in this fictional 
account, fervent prayer (5:6-10) is once again heard and the king is ultimately 
defeated—his orders rescinded by means of the appearance of two glorious angels 
(6:16-22). Subsequently there is a feast, and the evil plotters are punished. The Jews аге 
happy; they pray and proclaim a festival to be kept annually (6:35-36), something that 
reminds us of two other cases of deliverance followed by the proclamation ofa festival: 
Purim and Hanukkah. 

This text carries the simplistic lesson that sincere prayer is efficacious in the face of 
absolute evil and that God will assist the righteous. Reading this from a post-Holocaust 
reality, such an approach to prayer needs to be seriously questioned.?* 


Tobit 
Date: 225-175 BCE” 
Provenance] Likely Land of Israel**/Greek (from original Hebrew and Aramaic) 
language: 
Text: Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Tobit (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003); Carey R. Moore, Tobit (New 


York: Doubleday, 1996) 


Tobit can best be described as a diaspora novella (see chapter 18, this volume). It pre- 
dates the Maccabean uprising and the major changes in Jewish life that the outcome of 
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this conflict initiated. Tobit, a God-fearing Israelite from the tribe of Naphtali, is exiled 
from his home in the Galilee by the Assyrian king Shalmaneser (722 BCE). He is the only 
one of the Northern Kingdom who remains loyal to the cult in the Jerusalem Temple. 
This focus оп Tobits tribal affiliation (which returns later on in the story), his (and by 
extension his immediate family) remaining loyal to the Jerusalem temple, and his adher- 
ence to his identity from out of the Assyrian exile, introduce a covert eschatological 
theme that will resolve itself in the final chapter 14 with its open hope of return and 
rebuilding. Here, it gives voice to those from among the ten tribes that effectively disap- 
peared in Assyria. This is not only a recurring theme in Tobit, but can be found in many 
of the exilic and post-exilic prophets as well as the later, especially apocalyptic texts. 

The book contains what may be the most condensed series of biblical precepts 
within the Apocrypha. Some of these are clearly Temple and land related, such as ful- 
filling the obligation of bringing the proper sacrifices and first fruits during the three 
pilgrimage festivals (implied are Pesach [Passover], Shavuot [Feast of Weeks], and 
Sukkot [Feast of Booths]) as well as bringing the appropriate tithes related to these 
occasions to the priests and the Levites (1:6-7). A second tithe was converted into 
money and except for the Sabbatical year, he would spend that in Jerusalem (1:7). A 
third tithe went to orphans, widows, and strangers. This he brought in the third year 
and he would consume it together with them, as dictated by Torah (1:8). All these 
Tobit observed while still residing in the Land of Israel. The precepts that he followed 
during his exile in Assyria enjoy an evolving afterlife in later post-Temple Rabbinic 
Judaism, such as the festivals themselves and the enduring importance of the fulfil- 
ment of commandments dealing with social justice (gemillut hasadim) and life cycle 
events. The principle of gemillut hasadim (acts of lovingkindness), is listed in Avot 1:2 
as one of the pillars that uphold the world and includes burial and comforting of the 
mourners. They further include the oft-repeated biblical injunction of caring for the 
weak and hungry in society, by providing them with food, shelter, and clothing. Tobit 
lives with his wife and son somewhere in the environs of Nineveh among their fellow 
Israelite exiles. 

He partakes of a scrumptious Shavuot dinner,”’ which he wants to share with a poor 
person (2:1-2), possibly after the injunction of Deut. 16:11.°° When his son Tobiah goes 
out to find one, he reports that the body ofa murdered Israelite lies exposed in the mar- 
ketplace. Tobit goes to retrieve it to bury it in the morning (2:3-8). But through a mis- 
hap he turns blind. (2:10). Tobit prays and wants to die (3:1-6). Meanwhile, in Ecbatana, 
Sara, daughter of Raguel, is widowed for the seventh time during the wedding cere- 
mony due to the interference of the demon Ashmedai and prays for death (3:11-15). 
God hears both prayers and sends the angel Raphael to set into motion the events that 
will heal the two. (3:16-17). Tobit wants his son to go to a relative in Ecbatana, and has 
him promise that when he dies he is buried and in time his wife with him in the same 
tomb (4:1-4). He implores him to give alms to the poor (4:5-11); not to intermarry 
(4:12-13);°° and further counsels ethical behavior (4:14-19). Tobiah finds a travel com- 
panion in one Azariah who claims to be a kinsman, but in reality happens to be the 
angel Raphael (5:4 ff). Raphael arranges for Tobiah to marry Sarah—providing a remedy 
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to eliminate the demon,“ but also invoking a non-existent biblical law concerning the 
notion that Sarah’s father cannot refuse Tobiah as prospective groom, being a relative, 
or risk incurring the death penalty (6:10-18).*' Sarah’s father writes up a wedding con- 
tract (ketubah) according to the Law of Moses (7:11-14).*” They marry and they both 
pray (8:5-8) as does Raguel (8:15-17). After all turns out well, Tobit composes a prayer 
of thanksgiving (13:1-18). 

Of prime importance in Tobit is the concept of caring for the dead and providing a 
proper burial, but also that of the sanctity of marriage. In exile, Tobit refrains from par- 
taking of “food of the Gentiles; unlike his fellow exiles. (1:10-11).? Devorah Dimant 
makes the important distinction that Tobit follows two sets of laws. The first he performs 
while still living in the Land of Israel, contains the laws that fall under the category of 
"obligations related to the land" and can only be observed there. The second set is des- 
tined for the diaspora and belongs to the category of “corporeal obligations" (i.e., con- 
nected to the individual and not his place of residence). The focus of this study is a 
detailed exposition ofthe tithes Tobit brings to the Temple on the three Pilgrimage festi- 
vals. It stands out that this listing refers back to the biblical precepts as well as the slightly 
later Qumran legislation and even looks forward to what is reflected in Rabbinic law.** 

The care for proper burial focuses primarily on the abandoned bodies of those who 
were tossed outside the wall of Nineveh or of those killed by king Sennacherib (1:17-18). 
Yet, no detail is provided as to funerary rites and burial method. The pre-exilic setting 
would indicate that the reason for burial is for the deceased to be “gathered to their 
ancestors” and rest eternally in Sheol (the Netherworld) as well as the notion that honor 
be done unto the deceased. Burial involved interment either near a tree or in a (family) 
cave or tomb. Passages such Genesis 23 (Abraham's acquisition of a family tomb) and 
Deut 21:23 (the body of a hanged man should be buried the same day, as otherwise it is a 
reproach to God), emphasize the importance of proper burial for the identified as well 
as the unidentified. One pertinent rabbinic source is found in bMegillah 3b,*” which 
introduces the notion of “met mitzvah? which probably best describes the situation 
Tobit was confronted with. The concept refers to a body for which there is no one to bury 
it. Seeing to its proper burial takes precedence over all other commandments (mitz- 
voth). “Mar said: Great is human dignity, as it overrides a prohibition in the Torah” 

Beate Ego*° notes a number of apparent inconsistencies in the many cases of burial 
described in Tobit. They seem to be wavering between the ancient pre-exilic notion of 
death and proper burial signifying eternal rest in Sheol among the ancestors but also 
intimate that there may be “a shadowy continued existence integrated in their families 
and people.“ Especially the use of family burials would point to a physical representa- 
tion of this thought. It is expressed, for instance, in Tobit’s wish that his son will see to it 
that when the time comes he and his wife be buried together. 

The author was doubtlessly concerned to make sure that deceased Israelites were 
properly buried that they would be reunified with their ancestors even while still in exile 
and their descendants merit to see the eschatological Jerusalem and future ingathering 
of all the tribes. This clearly eschatological component of Tobit is fully borne out in the 
concluding chapter 14. As Ego also notes, this is still a step removed from the full blown 
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eschatological scenario ofa resurrection of the dead and their personal reinstatement in 
a renewed land of Israel that we see in later texts of the Graeco-Roman ега,“ and what is 
described in Daniel 12 with regard to a resurrection of the righteous. 

Other studies focus on similarities between the burial accounts in Tobit and in the 
Qumran corpus.*’ Apart from the fact that multiple fragments of Tobit were found at 
Qumran testifying to the fact that the original languages of composition were Aramaic 
and Hebrew, it is significant that in two texts (40414, fragment 2, and the Temple Scroll 
(11QT) 4916-20) the purification for corpse-contamination starts on the first day, and 
continues on the third and seventh day—this in contrast to the biblical injunction (Num 
1911-13, 14-21) that begins only on the third day. It is thus noteworthy that whenever 
Tobit retrieves a body for burial, he immediately washes himself afterwards, a ritual that 
clearly points to purification after incurring corpse contamination (1:3-9). 

Unique for Tobit is the joint appearance of a named, personalized angel (Raphael)*° 
and a malevolent named demon Ashmedai,?' representing the forces of good and evil. 
Tobiah's mysterious companion on his journey east plays a prominent role. He turns 
out to be a divinely sent messenger, who appears in human form and goes by the name 
Raphael, as previously seen. Throughout the story he answers to all the stock behaviors 
of narrative angels, including the fact that he does not partake of food.?? In 12:11-15, 
Raphael reveals his true nature, as being one of the seven angels of the Presence, indi- 
cating that he is part of a very high tier in the angelic hierarchy with direct access to 
God.°* Неге we have an early text in which a named angel appears. In Daniel 8 and 10, 
which is somewhat later, we encounter the named archangels Gabriel and Michael. 
Interestingly, in the birth story of Samson (Judges 13), Manoah explicitly asks for the 
angel’s name, who refuses to answer. Likewise, in Gen 32:29 Jacob asks for the name of 
the mysterious man with whom he wrestles during the night, who also refuses to 
answer. Within the Hebrew Bible and increasingly in early Judaism angels act in a pro- 
gressively individuated manner and become agents of their own actions rather than 
being nameless single task messengers from the divine. It is noteworthy that when they 
appear to humans on earth, they appear in human form. The other narrative charac- 
ters, however, are often left clueless and only at the end of their narrative find out that 
they had been in the company of an angel. Whereas the Mishna is void of angels, they 
return in Talmudic literature.?* 


Judith 
Date: Around 110-100 Bce”? 
Provenance/ Land of Israel5/Greek (Hebrew Vorlage?) 
language: 
lea Carey A. Moore, Judith, Anchor Bible 40 (New York: Doubleday, 1985); Deborah 


Levine Gera, Judith, (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2013) 
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Judith is a novella, set in the time of the Assyrian siege of Jerusalem (see chapters 9 and 
26, this volume). Through subterfuge, the Israelite widow Judith manages to kill the 
Assyrian commander Holofernes, the head of Nebuchadnezzar's army who besieges the 
(fictive) town of Bethulia near Jerusalem. There are clear overtones to the story of Yael 
who kills the Canaanite commander Sisera in Judges 4 and 5. The story contains many 
elements that would make perfect sense to early-Hasmonaean era Jews in the Land of 
Israel. This period saw the rise of proto-rabbinic circles and a further development of 
early halakhic thinking, as is also exemplified in the coterminous legal texts 
from Qumran. 

Throughout the story we find the following basic components that make up the pious 
Jewish life. These are various forms of mourning such as wearing sack cloth (3:8-13; 
8:5-6) and fasting (8:4-8), ritual immersion (10:3; 12:7-9), prayer (9:1-14; 13:3-7 16:1-17), 
observance of the dietary laws (kashrut) (1231-4; 12:11-19), the Sabbath, New Moons 
(Rosh Chodesh), and festivals (10:2). When victory is achieved, the people were purified, 
prayed, and offered sacrifices (16:18). 

Shmuel Safrai?? tackles three very poignant matters that clearly appear in later hal- 
akhic sources and are unknown or are contradictory to those known from the pre-exilic 
period, during which the story of Judith is situated. These are conversion, immersion, 
and fasting. First, there is the fact that the Ammonite Achior, the representative of the 
Ammonite faction of Holoferness army, underwent circumcision to join the Jewish 
people (14:10).°° Apart from the status of Ammonite males, who were among those who 
were altogether prevented from joining the Jewish people (Deut 23:4), in biblical times 
there was no way for any foreign male to join beyond being a ger, a resident alien, 
whereas foreign women became part of the people simply by marrying an Israelite. 
However, after the dissolving of the tribal society following the Exile some major hur- 
dles were removed. Consequently only in this later literature does the word ger acquire 
the meaning of proselyte. The late Persian period books of Ezra and Nehemiah, display 
the most stringent rules of descent. In contrast to the biblical laws prescribing an 
Israelite father, in these books, two Israelite/Jewish parents are required, thus excluding 
the foreign wives who, in former times, could be absorbed into the Israelite polity. Only 
in the Second Temple period did it become possible for foreigners to undergo the ritual 
of circumcision and immersion after which they were considered to be part of Israel. 
Even in the Babylonian Talmud there is a discussion whether undergoing one or the 
other would qualify one to be admitted, or whether both were required (b Yev. 46a-b). 
Circumcision qualifies a resident alien to participate in the pesach offering, but he does 
not hereby become an Israelite. Exod. 12:48-49; v. 49 means that he becomes like the 
Israelite only with regard to the sacrifice.” 

Judith’s fasting customs pertain especially to the taking on of voluntary fasts, which 
are known from the Second Temple period and beyond. Some of those mentioned in 
Judith (8:6), being outside of the standard festivals listed in the Torah, reflect halakha 
that is found in Megillat Taanit (Scroll of Fasting), an Aramaic document from the late 
Second Temple Era. (bShab 13a). This text mentions the dates on which one is not 
allowed to fast. These would be signs of mourning for an individual, or communal in 
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times of extreme danger, as is the one ordered by Joakim the High Priest. The commu- 
nity not only fasts, but prays and puts on sack cloth and ashes on their heads (3:8-13). 

Immersion before praying (10:3; 12:7-9) becomes a time-honored custom with roots 
in the Hebrew Bible, but fully worked out throughout Second Temple literature, into the 
rabbinic orbit and beyond. Typically, immersion as an act of ritual purification was per- 
formed when a state of impurity was incurred following bodily emissions, as well as that 
resulting from contact with a corpse. For women, in particular, it was and remained the 
act undertaken to regain a state of purity after menstruation, even if those for male emis- 
sions and corpse impurity ceased due to the unavailability of the red heifer (Num 19) as 
well as the cessation of the necessity of purity to enter the Temple premises due to its 
destruction. The manner of purification of the people following the victory (16:18) is not 
described, but since they returned from battle at least corpse impurity must have been 
involved and therefore we might expect that the ashes of the red heifer were used as part 
of the purification process. 

In an insightful article, Renate Egger-Wenzel, analyzes the two bathing passages in 
the text. She notes especially the time of day (specifically early night, or just before 
dawn) during which Judith immerses herself. Her acts of prayer and fasting are closely 
connected with immersion. Due to the layout of her own quarters, the fact that she is 
wealthy, and the material culture of private homes in Jerusalem from the late first cen- 
tury BCE, she suggests that Judiths home may have included a private ritual bath 
(тіКуа).59 

Throughout the story Judith’s strict observance of kashrut (dietary law) is highlighted 
and goes somewhat further than for instance Daniel at the court of Nebuchadnezzar 
who is said to have only consumed vegetarian fare. Judith, however, not only brings her 
own supplies including pure bread,” oil, and wine,” but in addition, her own dishes 
(10:5; 12:1-4). As the laws of kashrut do not only involve the nature and preparation of 
foodstuffs, but also the vessels and dishes that are to be used, this is an interesting elabo- 
ration that does resonate with later rabbinic stringencies.°” An interesting reversal is 
seen in 11:12-14, where Judith points out to Holofernes that because of the siege the peo- 
ple are left without food or water and that therefore they have decided that they have no 
choice left but to eat that which is forbidden. In her version that she tells the general she 
makes it out as if by doing so they will lose the divine protection and he can simply over- 
power them. In truth, however, such a situation is classified under the rubric of “saving a 
life” (pikuach nefesh). The Rabbis discuss this matter in relation to the consumption of 
forbidden foods (m Yoma 8:6; b Yoma 83a). In recent history, during the Shoah, this issue 
was most pressing under the exceptionally harrowing conditions when Jews who were 
confined in ghettos and concentration camps were exposed to reduced food supplies 
and starvation policies carried out by the Nazis. Based on the principle of pikuah nefesh, 
they were permitted to eat whatever food was available.°* 

Noteworthy as well is the very cursory description of burial and mourning customs. 
Upon his death, Manassah, Judith’s husband, is gathered to his ancestors and buried ina 
field (8:3). When Judith passes at the ripe old age of 105, she is said to have been buried in 
the same cave as her husband (16:23). Moore notes this as an archaism pointing to biblical 
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antecedents (Gen 23:19, 49:29-32) but does not comment on the discrepancy in the 
burial place. The people mourn her for seven days (16:23-24), which may echo the pub- 
lic mourning for Joseph in Gen. 50:10. On this see also Ben Sira 22:10 with rabbinic 
sources cited. The difference between the two passages pertains to the communal and 
private sphere. In Ben Sira we see that it concerns the seven days (shiva) mourning 
period observed for a first degree relative, which comes closer to the rabbinic precepts. 


Additions to Esther 


Date: Second/first century sce® 
Provenance: В and E possibly Alexandria; A, C, D, and F likely Land of Israel“ 


Text: Carey A. Moore, Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah: The Additions, Anchor Bible 44 (New 
York: Doubleday, 1977), 153-252 


Whereas canonical Esther famously avoids any mention of God, divine intervention, or 
even the notion of prayer and the only expression of ritual is in the fast proclaimed, the 
Additions make more than good on this lacuna (see chapters 21 and 26, this volume). The 
phrasing in Hamans call to exterminate all the Jews in the Empire, because of their dis- 
loyalty, and the assurance that once they are definitively removed the government will be 
forever secure (B, vv. 6-7) is, again, eerily reminiscent of actual historical persecutions all 
the way into modern times. This is not based on religion, but is what would later become 
known as conspirational, political antisemitism. The Old Latin version has a singular 
addition to this threatening anyone who would shield a persecuted Jew. As Moore notes, 
this is reminiscent of Ptolemy Philopator’s words іп 3 Macc 3:27-29.° Addition С (vss. 
1-12) contains Mordechai's intercessory prayer followed by that of Esther (vv. 12-30). 
Whereas canonical Esther is void of any expression of personal thought, in verse 22 she 
makes theological pronouncements when she denounces the power of pagan gods and in 
verses 26-28 cries out that she resents having to live at a pagan court, sharing a foreign 
bed and assures God that she has at all times observed kashrut, for food as well as wine. 


Additions to Daniel 


Prayer of Azariah and the Hymn Late third century sce 
of the Three Young Men 


Susannah Around 100 ace? 

Bel and the Dragon (or Snake) Second century BCE” 

Provenance: Land of Israel” 

Text: Carey A. Moore, Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah: The Additions, 


Anchor Bible 44 (New York: Doubleday, 1977), 23-149 
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Тһе Prayer of Azariah complements the canonical story in Daniel 3 and gives more voice 
to Daniel’s three companions beyond the one line in which, upon his challenge that their 
God will save them, they tell King Nebuchadnezzar that if it pleases God he will save 
them and even if not, they will still not worship his gods. As they are thrown into the 
fiery furnace, a fourth person appears, namely, the angel sent by God to protect them 
from harm. The apocryphal text fills in the blank where it would be assumed that a 
prayer for salvation and confession of sin would have been uttered. 

The main plot component in the story of Susanna concerns adultery (see chapters 21 
and 26, this volume) one of the transgressions that in later Rabbinic law required one to 
be killed rather than transgress (bSanh.74a; the other two being idolatry and murder). 
Her treatment following the false testimony by her two accusers, elders and judges, 
recalls some of the judicial measures taken against the alleged adulteress in Num 5:18; 
especially that of the baring of her head. (v. 32). It is noted"? that both Ezekiel (16:37-39) 
as well as the Mishna (Sotah 1:5) are more outspoken and have her actually stripped and 
not just unveiled. Another biblical passage that is invoked is Deut 17:6, which requires a 
minimum of two witnesses in capital cases. As she is falsely accused and condemned to 
die, Susanna prays, acknowledging her innocence (vv. 35, 42-43). God hears and 
responds by infusing the young Daniel with the divine spirit (vv. 44-46). Through him, 
God intervenes to expose the accusers and Susanna is saved. The identity of young 
Daniel delivering the saving testimony seems to be an afterthought (vv. 44-60). 

Тһе account of the trial and examination of witnesses has given rise to much discus- 
sion as it seems to go against accepted rabbinic halakhah with regard to false witnesses 
and their ultimate fate. Deut 19:16-21 sets the biblical precedent that such false witnesses 
are to undergo the same verdict (here capital punishment) that the accused wrongfully 
underwent. mMakkot 1:4-6, however, builds in a number of limitations and safeguards. 
First, it discusses the question of whether the accused needs to have been actually exe- 
cuted before the false witnesses are to share their fate, or, in the case that the accused is 
acquitted, the false witnesses too will not face execution. In the case, that two witnesses 
deliver contradictory testimony, two more witnesses are required who were not present 
at the place ofthe offence (bShab 30b).”° 

As previously mentioned, some of the biblical books were in danger of being sup- 
pressed as they were thought to contain contradictory statements. These were especially 
Ecclesiastes and Proverbs, but the Sages managed to resolve these. It is thought that per- 
haps the reason that a text such as Susanna did not make the canonical cut may have 
been due to the non-halakhic treatment of false witnesses. 

The entire purpose of Bel and the Dragon seems to be an idol parody wrapped in a 
comical tale. The first story ridicules the manmade wooden cult images, clothed in pre- 
cious metals and fineries, whose food offerings are stolen by corrupt priests who feast on 
them with their families. The second story is a ridicule of considering a dragon (or 
snake) to be a divinity that commands worship. This form of zoolatry is more likely 
inspired by Egyptian religion, which some think is the milieu of its origin.’* In both, 
Daniel shows the king his folly (see chapter 20, this volume). 
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Wisdom of Solomon 


Date: Early first century”® 
Provenance: Alexandria’® 


Text: David Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon, Anchor Bible 43 (New York: Doubleday, 1979) 


The Wisdom of Solomon bears many resemblances to other sapiential Jewish literature 
of its day, some of which came to be canonized in the Hebrew Bible. It shares themes of 
the nature of mortality, and instruction опа proper life. Chapter 3 ponders immortality, 
with the notion (as, e.g., in Daniel 12) that the souls of the departed will become like fiery 
sparks and be among God's chosen ones (3:7-9; 5:5). By contrast, the souls ofthe wicked 
will be subjected to a judgement (3:10); they ponder their fate in most of chapter 5. 

Ch. 12 opens the folly of Egyptian zoolatry by contrasting those deities with the 
real-life plagues that made a mockery of them. Chapters 13-15 deal specifically with 
idolatry. Against the worship of nature (13:1-9), and those who mistake nature/the 
heavenly bodies for deities are explicitly mocked.” Then there are the polemics against 
idolatry in the vein of the classic idol parodies: against wooden cult images (13:10-14:11); 
on the origins of idolatry and its evil consequences (14:12-31)/5; on Israel's supposed 
immunity from idolatry (15:1-6); against clay figurines (15:7-13); and on the folly of 
Egyptian idolatry (15:14-19); on the perceived character of Egyptian animal worship 
(11:15-16). For its evidence for Judaic attitudes toward wise and foolish living, and toward 
idolatry, both in earlier texts that came to be categorized as biblical, as well as in later 
Rabbinic texts, Wisdom of Solomon joins all of the previously mentioned Apocryphal 
texts in this article in that it sheds light on the continuities and discontinuities of the 
Second Temple period with both earlier and later manifestations of Judaism (see chapter 
19, this volume). 


CONCLUSION 


This article has approached the haphazard collection drawn together in the somewhat 
anachronistic and Christian-centric appellation of “Apocrypha” through the lenses of 
Jewish observances in their original Second Temple milieu, to both identify the various 
elements and concepts of the “Jewish religion" during the Graeco-Roman period as well 
as to point to examples of continuities and discontinuities with biblical as well as post- 
Temple Rabbinic culture. These elements and concepts included (i) Temple, Sabbath, 
dietary laws (kashrut), festivals, prayer, bodily expression while praying, and the status 
of Torah and Tradition; (ii) Life cycle events, especially circumcision, marriage, death 
and burial, dress, as well as everything else connected with lived Jewish identity, and (iii) 
the three pillars of Jewish life: dietary laws, Sabbath, and laws against idolatry. 
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These examples can best be understood in the wider context of all the other “outside 
books” to borrow the nomenclature of Rabbinic Judaism—the Pseudepigrapha, the 
Qumran Scrolls, Philo, or Josephus, but also the New Testament. What has become even 
clearer than before, is that there is no smooth transition between the biblical and rab- 
binic cultures, even when scholars are more careful to take into account all known writ- 
ings. The Apocrypha and the other writings resist any generic classification, although 
many interact with, continue, or expand biblical narratives. Most important, none of 
them point easily forward to an emerging rabbinic worldview. On the contrary, this lat- 
ter, starting with the Mishnah, seems to indicate a somewhat abrupt break with the 
former by introducing the Oral Law (rabbinic legislation) in contrast to, and often sur- 
passing or even overriding the Written Law (Torah/Pentateuch). It is only in retrospect 
that we are able to raise the question as to whether and to what extent there are elements 
of the rabbinic worldview to be found in the Apocrypha at all—a collection that contin- 
ues to elude precise classification. 
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One might ask why specifically Shavuot was chosen to highlight the rest of the story. It 
seems to me that it may have to do with the fact that it can be presented as a low key, yet 
joyous (one- or two-day) festival, which does not require elaborate preparations and dif- 
ferent settings but requires only a set table, such as for Pesach and Sukkot, each of which 
last a week. As well, it is the only festival meal that one can actually “run away” from 
without further ritual consequences. 

This injunction is ambiguous as it points both at a “foreign” woman and one not from 
“your father’s tribe.” This must somehow already play into the divine plot to lead Tobiah 
into the arms of his distant paternal relative Sara. 
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and Cultures, vol. 2, ed. A. Lange, E. Tov, and M. Weigold (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 489-50 . 
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occurring in Second Temple period literature: Michael and Gabriel in the book of Daniel 
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and Uriel іп Fourth Ezra. In 1 Enoch another tradition of angelic naming appears; here 
they are often unintelligible and seem like fantasy names and do not represent individu- 
ated angels. This is a phenomenon that is perpetuated in the early Jewish mystical 
traditions. 

M. Hutter, “Asmodeus,” in Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible, ed. К. van der 
Toorn, B. Becking, and P. W. van der Horst (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 106-108. Ashmedai enjoys 
a great afterlife in later rabbinic texts where he is not always as malicious as in Tobit. The 
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(Book of Knowledge 1:1 (on Foreign Worship and Customs of the Nations) where he 
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CHAPTER 26 


WOMEN AND GENDER 
IN THE APOCRYPHA 


SARA PARKS 


INTRODUCTION 


THE collection of Second-Temple Jewish texts that was transmitted by early Christians 
and eventually became known as the “Old Testament Apocrypha” (or “Deuterocanon” 
for Catholics) is something ofa treasure trove for anyone interested in the role of women 
and the construction of gender in Hellenistic and Roman antiquity. These diverse early 
Jewish books provide important examples of the trajectories of patriarchy and andro- 
centrism within a period that is often skipped over by historians of Judaism; they are 
also the home of some of the fiercest and most remarkable female Jewish literary figures, 
following in the ambiguous literary traditions of their Hebrew foremothers, Deborah, 
Jael, Hannah, and the Pentateuchal matriarchs. These apocryphal Jewish protagonists 
show that the tensions around the depiction of women which we see in the literature and 
stories of ancient Israel actively continued through this lesser-studied period of extraor- 
dinary Jewish literary productivity. Hebrew Bible tropes such as woman-as-sexual- 
temptress, woman-as-virtuous-virgin, woman-who-uses-subterfuge-to-save-Israel, or 
defeat-of-foreign-tyrant-by-lowly-woman are both reinforced and subverted by Second 
Temple authors. Remarkable “firsts” are also found within apocryphal texts, such as a 
clear reference to depression and suicidal ideation’ in the character of Sarah (Tobit 3:10-15; 
8:20). Although these apocryphal protagonists did not ultimately secure their place in 
the canon of the Hebrew Bible/Tanakh, we are fortunate that they have nonetheless been 
preserved to make their way into Western cultural memory—thanks, ironically, to their 
popularity with some early Jews who became followers of the Jesus movement. It was 
Christians who transmitted many of the texts of early Judaism and incorporated them 
into their own collections,” even as rabbis in late antiquity distanced themselves from 
writings perceived as having been corrupted by Hellenism or by association with 
nascent Christianity. 
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Some of the women characters who have only come down to us through this accident 
of history include, among others: Judith, slayer of General Holofernes, and deliverer of 
the Jewish people; Sarah, accidental killer of a string of grooms but determined to have 
Tobias survive their wedding night; Greek Esther, who saves her people like her Hebrew 
counterpart, but rather than remaining famously mute about God while doing so, is a 
veritable theologian and rhetorician; Susanna, from the Additions to Daniel, who repre- 
sents an extremely rare specimen, in both fiction and reality—a woman whose sexual 
assailants are prosecuted while her good reputation remains intact; and the unnamed 
mother in 2 Maccabees who defies a tyrant and heads almost gleefully to her martyrdom 
and that of her seven children, all the while proffering philosophical orations. 

The texts of the Apocrypha in which these women characters and gendered dis- 
courses appear are eclectic in genre, in geography, and in social context. They represent 
situations not dissimilar to our own in terms of a Judaism that is diasporic and remark- 
ably internally diverse, and in a pluralistic, cosmopolitan context to which different 
groups of Jews responded markedly differently. Taken all together, and in conjunction 
with other Jewish and non-Jewish Hellenistic texts, from the scholarly collection 
referred to as the Pseudepigrapha to the women-authored texts of Greece and Rome,’ 
the writings of the Second Temple Period provide a rich tapestry of variegated data 
from which to analyze depictions of femininity and the construction of gender in 
Greco-Roman antiquity. 

Sometimes, these texts can provide almost impossibly ideal situations for compara- 
tive historical study, such as is the case with the books of first and second Maccabees. 
A historian’s dream, these are two texts written at roughly the same time (somewhere in 
the first half of the first century BCE),* which both set out to describe and explain the 
same series of events (the aggressive Seleucid oppression, the purification of the temple 
in 164 BCE, and the rise of the Hasmonean dynasty). Yet their highly divergent styles, 
emphases, and, I argue, treatment of women, reveal markedly different theologies and 
agendas, helping scholars reconstruct not only their views of women, but also the com- 
peting varieties of Judaism during the Hasmonean era. The Maccabean literature con- 
tains some of the proto-history of the Pharisees, a group that becomes so important in 
the post-destruction discourses of the New Testament and later Rabbinic Judaism. 
Second Maccabees is, in turn, ideal for comparison with Fourth Maccabees, written a 
little later (20-130 СЕ), which retells the story of the Maccabean martyr mother, repur- 
posing her as an eloquent Stoic in the process. 

On the other hand, the texts are sometimes nearly devoid of reference to women. 
1 Maccabees, for example, refers to women almost exclusively in lists of possessions, usu- 
ally in descending order? as in “women, children, and cattle” (1 Macc 1:32) or “women, 
children, and goods” (1 Macc 5:13). There are eight such lists: women/children/cattle 
(1 Macc 1:32, 2:38); destroy women/destroy children/despoil (3:20); women/children/goods 
(5:13, 5:45); women/children/possessions (5:23); and took captive women/took captive 
children/plundered (8:10). In one list, sons are listed prior to women: “they, and their 
sons, and their women, and their cattle” (1 Macc 2:30). Coblentz Bautch remarks that this 
near absence of women in 1 Maccabees is “curious in light of the growing prominence of 
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women in other facets of Second Temple Judaism?" She further observes, “Though 
1 Maccabees celebrates patriarchs, no matriarchs from Israel’s early history or from the 
Hasmonean dynasty appear.”® Texts like First Maccabees іп which women are voiceless 
can be contrasted with texts which show more complex female characters, like Sarah in 
the book of Tobit, reminding us that the status of women in the Judaism of the Second 
Temple period is internally varied and complex, never monolithic. 

As with any other body of texts in antiquity, much of the literature in this collection 
works to reinscribe patriarchal modes of oppression. The absence of women, as in 
1 Maccabees, diminishes women by simply erasing them from history. Other texts rein- 
force patriarchy more directly by assigning women an inferior status overtly. Eileen 
Schuller points out that the apocryphal book of Sirach contains “the first explicit state- 
ment blaming Eve for bringing sin and death into the world?? This negative trope has 
gone on to capture the Western imagination and influence theologies and praxes 
for millennia. 

Methodologically speaking, it is worth remembering that neither the prolific pres- 
ence nor the conspicuous absence of women in literary texts from antiquity necessarily 
brings us any closer, if at all, to the lived experiences of actual ancient women. As 
Bernadette Brooten warns, “one must distinguish between the history of Jewish women 
and the history of Jewish men’s attitudes toward women"? The women characters in the 
Apocrypha, and the constructions of gender in these varied texts, are always mediated 
through male authors and male perspectives. We are virtually always faced with evi- 
dence for the ways in which men viewed women, rather than with direct access to wom- 
ens histories. Feminist interpreters'' are forced to “look to the margins of the text’s 
constructed world and to inquire about the persons the story neglects.”’” Even when we 
do find in the Apocrypha such formidable characters as Judith, Greek Esther, and 
Susanna, who remind us of the heroines in Hellenistic novellas, we are dealing in fic- 
tional genres and/or with idealized and prescriptive rather than descriptive texts. In 
other words, the existence of women characters in ancient literature is not to be con- 
fused with ancient womens voices. 

Numerous scholars have lamented a lack of access to womens voices for this time 
period in comparison with the record for (elite) men. Tal Ilan has said that “writing 
womens history...is most similar to writing the other half of the existing historical 
corpus”? Brooten has pointed out that, while there is much evidence for men in antiquity, 
when it comes to women, it is almost as though we are forced to use the methods of 
pre-history rather than the methods of history proper, due to the paucity of evidence. 
Brooten borrows the analogy from Mary Daly'* and writes: 


"Prehistory" expresses the radical lack of our knowledge about women in antiquity. 
The story is nearly entirely missing; we are left with but a few scattered fragments. 
Prehistory...implies a different kind of task, with different methods. To study pre- 
historical periods is difficult; we will never know as much about life in such periods 
as in those for which there exist written records. ... Recognizing that, for women the 
state of the sources is similar to that for men and women for the periods usually 
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deemed prehistorical should elicit in us the shock necessary for rethinking the way 
we use the sources. ... The term “prehistory” should also serve as a warning to us, for 
it expresses the highly tentative nature of any reconstruction. If womens history is 
something different from that which has passed for human history, then the mode 
of writing must also be different. Traditional historians have tried to create the 
impression that their reconstructions are firmly rooted in the basis of certain and 
objective knowledge...the work of women’s history must be based on historical 
imagination.”° 


According to Brooten and others,'? the reconstruction of womens history is a necessarily 
creative task. It is therefore only with caution, humility, and imagination that one can 
approach ancient literature in search of women’s marginalized voices. 

Of course, the historian’s attempt to uncover the lost history of women’s experience is 
only one component of the study of “women in the Apocrypha.’ Wider than historical 
inquiry alone, feminist criticism is a “multifaceted criticism that tries to expose the 
patriarchal structures (along with other oppressive elements) within texts and the legiti- 
mizing and perpetuating of these structures in interpretations of texts?” often with an 
implied aim of working toward greater equality in the present day. Later in the chapter 
we look at some of the early scholars who opened the way for the study of women in the 
Apocrypha; their work is proof that even when a lack of evidence hampers attempts to 
uncover womens voices, there is ample evidence to enable fruitful reconstruction of the 
range of attitudes of men toward women and of a cultures gendered assumptions. 

Building on the previous discussion, the present chapter provides some methodolog- 
ical caveats and desiderata that are necessary for the investigation of ancient women. It 
provides an overview of the study of women in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
suggesting three stages of development, wherein we are currently situated in the third 
phase. It spends some time acknowledging innovators whose classic early work made 
the study of women in the Apocrypha possible, by decentering canon, highlighting the 
importance of incorporating evidence beyond the literary, and building specifically 
feminist approaches. It then turns to the primary texts to highlight just a few of the com- 
pelling female protagonists within this corpus of texts, such as Judith, Greek Esther, 
Susanna, and the martyr/mother of 2 Maccabees. It closes with a suggestion for a fourth 
stage into which the field should develop. Specifically, it argues for a greater integration 
of gender analysis into the wider field of Apocrypha studies as a necessary tool, rather 
than its current status as an ancillary topic. 


TOWARD DECOMPARTMENTALIZING 
THE FIELD 


Tapping into this rich and variegated literary collection to better understand the myriad 
ways in which gender was constructed during the Hellenistic period of Judaism does 
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help, in turn, with the imaginative reconstruction of what it may have been like to be (or 
be identified as) a woman in that world; it also reveals to us the ways in which varying 
ideal masculinities are competing. The study of gender unlocks more nuanced readings 
of all the characters, their power dynamics, their relationships to their deities and reli- 
gious communities, and how they work intertextually. Indeed, gender-aware approaches 
virtually always also shed light on questions ostensibly unrelated to gender, such as a 
text's dating, its transmission history, its socio-economic context, and so on.'? 

Because such inquiries are so fruitful, it is unfortunate that the role of women and 
gender in the Apocrypha (not to mention the Hebrew Bible, New Testament, 
Pseudepigrapha, the Patristic authors, rabbinic literature, and any other antique corpus 
of evidence) is a topic that is consistently and persistently compartmentalized. While 
such studies are now bounteous, they inevitably find themselves relegated to a single 
chapter in a book, where they can be skipped over by anyone “not interested in gender” 
(as if gender is something one can remain unaffected by) or as discrete volumes dedi- 
cated to women and gender that can then be easily ignored as “niche” publications; or 
as articles in journals about Women and Gender Studies or Feminist Theory rather 
than the “main” (i.e., malestream) disciplinary channels.'? I hope this chapter will con- 
vince the reader that our knowledge of a given time period or body of literature can 
never be fully nuanced or complete without folding at least a basic alertness to gender 
into the analysis. 


THE LAST FIFTY YEARS: THREE 
DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 


Before digging into some of the primary texts, it will be helpful to offer a brief overview 
of the history of the topic in the last fifty years, focusing on some of the key names and 
movements. There is little need to go back earlier for the simple reason that very little 
attention was given to the topic until the middle part of the twentieth century. Ifthe last 
half-century in the study of women and gender in the Apocrypha could be encapsulated 
in a few sentences, in my view they would read something like the following: 

The study of women and gender in the Apocrypha has undergone three (sometimes 
overlapping) broad stages of development. We are now in the third. These stages map 
onto the same three stages in the development of the study of women and gender in the 
Bible in general, but they lagged slightly behind. This is because a Protestant perspective 
(and thus the Protestant biblical canon) dominated the direction of critical scholarship 
for so long, privileging the “Old Testament” and New Testament, and glossing over the 
(then anachronistically and dismissively named) “intertestamental” period. These three 
general stages of the study of Women in the Apocrypha are (i) the “Female Character” 
Phase—which worked to highlight the erstwhile forgotten women characters in the cor- 
pus, often lifting them up panegyrically as role models for women today, but sometimes 
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using their situations to showcase the “terror”” of the texts by pointing out their abuse 


of women and women’s lack of options/agency; (ii) the Methodology Phase—where 
scholars realized that the questions and approaches to women in the texts were compli- 
cated and diverse, and that the methods of biblical interpretation that were developed 
from male perspectives were inadequate. Questions of women and gender required 
their own explicit and honed methods; and (iii) the Intersectional Gender-Theoretical 
Phase—the phase in which we now find ourselves, which has moved from the study of 
women to the study of gender as a category that is, to a great extent, socially constructed 
and that includes the study of men qua men, as opposed to leaving aside the question of 
maleness due to a presumed “default” status. 

Besides adding questions of gender and of masculinity to the existing study of 
women, scholarship in this third phase is awakening to the fact that earlier waves of 
feminist studies of the Apocrypha were almost exclusively from white and privileged 
perspectives (overwhelmingly Christian and Protestant). The movement to rescue 
ancient Jewish women from the obscured margins had not been extended to women at 
the margins today. Avery Gordon speaks of “a commitment to blindness” which leaves 
categories like race and class behind, and cautions: 


to be blind to the words race, class, and gender [results in] serious consequences for 
all of us because race, class, and gender, already reifications of force and meaning, 
can...create a confined but powerful room in which to live?! 


While issues of class and race had not been prioritized during the initial stages of 
inquiry into women in the Apocrypha (as can be seen in the following discussion), the 
field—as with many others—is now shifting toward the view that no struggle for the 
equal treatment of women can be extricated from questions of race, class, histories of 
colonization, socio-economic situation, health and mobility, nationality, and religion. 
Now the voices of racialized and global scholars are finally beginning to be included in 
feminist studies of the Apocrypha, as are the voices of feminist men. The groundwork of 
Kimberlé Crenshaw in defining intersectionality is of particular significance for this 
shift,” as is the inclusion of womanist approaches.?? 


THE LAST FIFTY YEARS: 
METHODOLOGICAL PIONEERS 


The early scholars who drew attention to the women characters of early Judaism deserve 
noting. They are among those who worked, often against institutional barriers and out- 
right resistance, to create and hone the methods that tease blood from a stone, recon- 
structing the attitudes toward gender within, and the lived experiences of women 
behind, androcentric ancient texts whose aims were by no means driven by an interest 
in women’s equality. 
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While іп some disciplines, research from the 1980s and 1990s has been abandoned or 
replaced, it is not so with the scholarship of those who laid the foundations for the study 
of women in the Apocrypha and other biblical and extra-biblical texts. Indeed, this is a 
field where work done in the 1980s and 1990s remains vital and continues to serve as our 
starting point, even as a new generation brings to the discussion more explicit theoreti- 
cal frameworks, as well as more global and intersectional perspectives, that implicitly 
critique aspects of the initial work. These pioneers (an ambiguous term I choose deliber- 
ately here for both its positive connotations of brave innovation and its negative conno- 
tations of colonization) have pushed, over the decades—in many ways still in vain—for 
the integration of women into biblical scholarship. A selection of these formidable 
names includes Bernadette Brooten, Ross 5. Kraemer, Tal Ilan, Elisabeth Schiissler 
Fiorenza, and Phyllis Trible. Their works have become classics, and the next section of 
this chapter will devote some time to showing why this is so. 


Decentering Canon and Incorporating Non-Literary Evidence: 
Brooten, Kraemer, and Ilan 


Bernadette Brooten is a methodological leader whose work merits mention here 
because of the way in which she not only decenters canon but also decenters texts. In the 
80s, her first book, Women Leaders in the Ancient Synagogue” used diasporic inscrip- 
tional data to prove beyond question that historical scholarship on Judaism and 
Christianity was—and remains—persistently and sloppily biased against a fair reading 
of the prolific evidence of women leaders. This work, cataloguing numerous inscrip- 
tions of women who are referred to as synagogue mothers, elders, and even priests, not 
only highlighted the possibility that the accepted scholarly consensus can be patently 
wrong, but also reminded us that scholarship was biased toward a false dichotomy; 
so-called normative Judaism as found in canons and authoritative texts is held up as 
“real” Judaism while evidence from diasporic, Greek-language, Second Temple, and 
other varieties of Judaism are not taken into account or only taken into account as 
"exceptions"? Brooten’s continued work (e.g., on the ongoing legacy of ancient Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim involvement in enslavement” or on same-sex love in antiquity”’) 
takes an approach that includes (i) exhaustive cataloguing of all types of evidence 
without preferencing the literary (i.e., examining coinage, inscriptions, art, non-literary 
texts, archaeology, material realia); (ii) systematically excising the preferencing of 
canonical or “normative” materials over extra-canonical (which means not prioritizing 
Jerusalem Judaism over diasporic, acknowledging “other” Jewish temples and wide 
inner-Jewish diversity); (iii) systematically abandoning categories such as “Jewish,” 
“Christian,” and “pagan,” before such times as these categories were meaningful and/or 
when used as an excuse to ignore a wealth of data; and (iv) searching for non-elite as well 
as elite perspectives (already implied in the previous three categories), and featuring, in 
the case of her edited volume on slavery, non-white perspectives from scholars such as 
Dorothy Roberts, Frances Smith Foster, and Mende Nazer.”® 
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I include Brooten here although she is not specifically an Apocrypha scholar, because 
her methods are particularly pertinent to the study of the Apocrypha—a collection that 
continues to be routinely ignored by some biblical scholars due to its non-canonical status, 
along with diaspora Judaism due to its “non-normative” status. Historical inquiry that 
ignores these texts risks being inaccurate; for instance, the problematic “New Testament's 
Use of the Old Testament” genre fails to notice other literary allusions and intertextual 
conversations among New Testament authors. Brooten's work is a reminder to search for 
evidence off the beaten path. It is also a stark reminder of how a focus on women reveals 
that any scholarly consensus that has ignored womens history and womens perspectives is 
likely to contain gaps and errors. Furthermore, these are gaps and errors to which scholar- 
ship can prove stubbornly attached, even in the face of hard evidence to the contrary.” 

In keeping with Brooten’s urge to widen pools of data, Ross 5. Kraemer’s work with 
non-literary evidence corroborates Brooten’s analysis of inscriptions. Kraemer, too, 
finds evidence for women leaders іп diasporic Judaism using inscriptional evidence.?? 
Work like Kraemer’s, Brooten’s, and Tal Ilan’s (see following discussion) serve to thicken 
what can be known from collections like the Apocrypha about the lives of early Jewish 
women. Since literary evidence alone often holds very little direct value to a historian 
looking for real women’s lived experiences, literary productions must be analyzed in 
conjunction with what can be gleaned from non-literary data like epigraphy, skeletal 
remains, coinage, and other items from material culture. 

Importantly, these scholars have made clear that there was a wider array of options for 
women than the limiting tropes of virgins, whores, wives, and slaves*’ that are to be 
found in much of the literary evidence. Literature must not only be read “against the 
grain" in terms of looking for subversion of patriarchy within the text, as theologians 
like Schiissler Fiorenza (see following discussion) would urge, but also in terms of con- 
trasting the written record with the other types of evidence available via cognate disci- 
plines like archaeology and epigraphy. Kraemer’s Her Share of the Blessings: Women's 
Religions Among Pagans, Jews, and Christians in the Greco-Roman World® remains ап 
oft-cited classic. Its methodologically-apt rejection of canon-based inquiry into wom- 
ens history, looks beyond the arbitrary boundaries delimited by much later canons and 
traditions of interpretation. These twentieth-century scholars have provided the foun- 
dation upon which twenty-first-century Apocrypha scholars like Eva Mroczek have 
built new work, critiquing anachronism in scholarly views of canon.?? 

Tal Ilan has written a trilogy of full-length works on women in the Hellenistic and 
Rabbinic periods of Judaism, and it is the middle work in the trilogy that provides the 
most overt methodological contribution to the study of the Apocrypha. In Yours and 
Mine Are Hers: Retrieving Womens History from Rabbinic Literature, which Ilan calls “first 
and foremost a work іп methodology,’** she formulates criteria for the reconstruction of 
womens history from texts where such a task may seem impossible. These include some 
ofthe same methods used by other scholars, but applied to the search for women which is 
to be found, more often than not, "between the lines"? An example of this is embracing 
textual variants rather than despairing at the impossibility of determining the "real" text, 
since the direction in which variants occur can often reveal a great deal.” 
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The last book in the trilogy, Integrating Women into Second-Temple History, expands 
Ilans methods to a broader range of texts and time periods. Here she examines apocry- 
phal works, such as Ben Sirach, Judith, Susanna, and Greek Esther, for what they can 
reveal about early Jewish women. In the case of Judith, Susanna, and Esther, she ulti- 
mately posits a connection with the propaganda machine of the reign of Queen 
Shelamzion,*’ thus adding substantial historical context to literary analysis. 

In that same volume, Ilan’s exploration of the attitude toward women in Ben Sirach, 
reveals it to be the most enthusiastically misogynistic book in the Deuterocanon, and 
demonstrates its unfortunate lasting influence in later Judaism.?? Like the previously 
mentioned scholars, Ilan looks outside literary evidence to sharpen her picture of 
ancient Jewish women, working with skeletal remains and inscriptions,?? with naming 
conventions," and with non-literary texts.*' 

Without Brooten, Ilan, and Kraemer, it is hard to imagine that feminist scholar- 
ship would have broken away from canons into the wider world of Second Temple 
Judaism and the ancient Mediterranean in general. It seems unlikely that, for 
instance, a funded five-volume research output on attitudes toward sexuality in all 
early Jewish texts, from the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha through the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and on into the New Testament?” would have come into being without the 
persistent early work of those methodological change-makers who rolled up their 
sleeves to sift through often-uncategorized data with a determination to reconstruct 
ancient womens lives. 


Building Feminist Approaches for Biblical Scholarship: 
Schüssler Fiorenza 


Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza's foundational and ongoing work? deserves mention for 
a cluster of reasons related to the study of women in apocryphal texts. To summarize 
some of the ways in which her work has paved the way for a robust examination of 
women and gender in extra-canonical Jewish texts, she deserves credit for (i) her 
meticulous working out, over a long career, of an ethics of historical biblical scholarship **; 
(ii) her provision of indispensable new concepts and language, whether her introduction 
and reworking for biblical studies of terms from other fields such as "thealogy" and 
“malestream,’ or her own neologisms like “Кугіагсһу”*°; (iii) her decision to not only 
do feminist biblical scholarship, but to think reflexively about it and work out its 
methods^5; (iv) her precocious choice, as early as the 1970s, to do Christian New 
Testament interpretation from the perspective of its context within early Judaism, 
decentering canons”; and (v) later, from her place of senior, white, Christian privilege, 
to work actively against anti-Jewish Christian feminist interpretations.** It is nearly 
impossible to find work on women and gender in early Judaism and early Christianity, 
including gender studies of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, which does not 
build, overtly or inadvertently, on frameworks established and honed by those of 
Schüssler Fiorenza. 
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Exposing Gendered Violence: Trible 


Finally, Phyllis Trible remains a foundational example of a scholar who pushed beyond 
the “female protagonist” phase of scholarship, daring to conclude that the roles of 
women in the texts of Jewish and Christian antiquity are sometimes totally irredeem- 
able from a feminist (or any ethical) standpoint and must be dealt with as both derived 
from and catalysts for violence. The phrase “texts of terror” which formed the title of her 
important work on women in the Hebrew Bible*” has become shorthand for those pas- 
sages within literature that reflect and reinforce rape culture? Whether they write 
women into narratives that lay the foundation for a rape culture that has thrived into the 
present day, or whether they write women completely out of their scripts as less than ап 
afterthought, ancient texts, when we interrogate them with gender-aware methods, 
deliver disturbing yet important answers to questions around gendered relations then 
and now. Trible dared to expose the silencing of and violence against women within 
revered texts. Now, in “phase 3,” Tribles early impulse to be the bearer of bad news 
regarding the place of women in beloved texts is being grounded in feminist theory; 
Sara Ahmed, in particular, is a scholar whose work on "feminist killjoys" calls for the 


exposure of accepted and systemic violence as an essential interpretive “mission.”** 


FEMALE PROTAGONISTS 


The previously discussed and many other influencers not mentioned here helped to push 
past Protestant and Jewish canons, and malestream interpretation and methods, to 
inquire more deeply into the status of ancient Mediterranean women, and to break open 
and legitimate the now flourishing topic of women in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. 
Currently, there is a wealth of approaches to the topic, but reaching back into the earliest 
days of these inquiries, the initial interest was in the Apocryphas spectacular and under- 
examined female protagonists. The present section will touch briefly on a selection of 
these once-languishing heroines of Jewish history. Most treatments of women in the cor- 
pus in question cannot avoid mention of (here in order of their appearance in the 
Deuterocanon) Judith, Greek Esther, Susanna, and the Maccabean Mother. These four 
are treated in the remainder of the chapter, with the caveat that they are by no means the 
only fascinating female characters in the corpus in question. 


Judith 


Judith is the protagonist and hero of a novella wherein, while the rest of her people qua- 
ver around her and contemplate surrender, she sneaks into the enemy camp, seduces 
their general, and personally beheads him. Echoing Jaels wily murder of Sisera 
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(Judges 4:17-23), Judith saves the day. The Book of Judith participates in the “by the 
hand of a woman” literary trope—a recurring Jewish motif that links the triumph of a 
"weak" woman over a strong man with victory that is divinely-ordained.’” Judith 
declares it herselfin 13:15: “Тһе Lord has struck him down by the hand of a woman.” 

On the one hand, this trope accompanies many of the female figures in Jewish 
antiquity spoken of as “strong female characters,” from Jael hammering a tent-peg 
through Sisera’s head (Judges 4:21) to the martyred Maccabean mother (2 Масс 7); 
generous feminist readings use these mighty women characters to argue that there 
are, in antiquity, compelling feminine role models.?? On the other hand, a more suspi- 
cious reading acknowledges that this trope reinscribes a patriarchal view of women as 
inferior, because it is qua women that their victory narratives work to ridicule (i.e., 
emasculate) enemy leaders.?* Additionally, the means to their victory is almost always 
via their sexuality, which implies a heteronormative androcentrism as well, relegating 
womens attractiveness to men as their main or sole source of social currency. It is the 
very weakness of the character through whom victory has come that serves to point to 
the God of Israel as the agent of power and real victor, a lesson taught not only using 
women but other *weak" (less than fully virile male) characters such as children (the 
little boy David against Goliath the “giant”; 1 Sam 17) or the elderly (Eleazar the 
90-year-old martyr in 2 Macc 6). Apocryphal women like Judith provide illumination 
for inquiries into the reception of the Hebrew Bible, just as they themselves have 
enjoyed rich receptions throughout history, as any search for visual representations of 
Judith and Holofernes will reveal. 


Esther 


The version of the Book of Esther that appears in the Septuagint is more than a straight 
translation from a lost Hebrew vorlage; it is a reinterpretation. Greek Esther contains six 
additions and some theological notes that bring the (previously absent) God of Israel to 
the forefront of the text,” making Esther an eloquent theologian in the process. (See 
especially her prayer in Addition C.) Part ofthe motivation behind the additions is most 
certainly to correct a perceived failing of a Hebrew text that does not directly refer to 
God at any time. Vivian Johnson writes: 


Greek Esther takes the detail of the Hebrew story not including any mention of God 
as a springboard for a strong theological emphasis: Greek Esther mentions the deity 
more than fifty times. Although the name for the deity, “God” or “Lord,” clusters іп 
the additions, Greek Esther also includes the deity several times outside the addi- 
tions, integrating them into the main Боду. 


As mentioned at the outset of the chapter, female characters are not necessarily able 
to offer us many clues about ancient womens lived experiences but are rather used by 
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authors as tools with which to think about their own theological and political aims. The 
differences in the Greek and Hebrew versions of Esther are an excellent example; the 
Hebrew version affords Esther a victory due in part to her ingenuity and agency, while 
the Greek version shifts the focus more firmly to Torah observance, giving all agency 
overtly to God.*’ Neither the Hebrew character nor the Greek character of Esther nec- 
essarily tell us any historical information about a woman named Esther, but they do 
reveal a great deal about their authors’ theologies, Sitze im Leben, and visions of an 
ideal Jewish woman. 

Adele Reinhartz has noted that, although the Hebrew has some “novelistic tenden- 
cies,” the LXX version of Esther has many “elements in common with the Hellenistic 
novel?*? She lists: “A chaste and righteous female protagonist who uses wile and wit to 
vanquish the villain; numerous changes of clothing that signal changes in scene; the 
theme of love and undercurrent of erotic tension; and a happy ending after a reversal of 
fortune??? In this way, Greek Esther, like other apocryphal Jewish protagonists, speaks 
into situations of Diaspora Judaism and boundary-formation in pluralistic or even 
oppressive settings. 


Susanna 


The story of Susanna and the elders, one of the apocryphal additions to the book of 
Daniel, also brings together a cluster of Hellenistic Jewish themes and concerns, but as a 
narrative of gender-based sexual harassment, it reaches across time and geography as 
perpetually relatable. To borrow Nyasha Juniors succinct plot summary, “The book of 
Susanna involves a married Jewish woman whom two elders attempt to coerce into a 
sexual encounter. When she refuses, they accuse her of adultery. Due to Daniel's inter- 
vention at Susanna’ trial, she is acquitted, and the elders are punished.’® Particularly 
timeless and poignant elements of Susanna’s story, for survivors of sexual assault, 
include the fact that the powerful elders’ concocted accusations are believed, and it is 
Susanna who is placed on trial (and declared guilty), but also that, in the end, the assault- 
ers receive their comeuppance. The last-minute plot twist is that Susanna, sentenced to 
execution, is saved from ignominy and death by the hero of the story, Daniel, who 
swoops in to question the elders one at a time, exposing them as liars for their inconsist- 
ent stories, and exonerating Susanna. 

Like the other "strong female characters" in the Apocrypha, Susanna remains ambig- 
uous. On the one hand she wards off her would-be attackers, remains true to her convic- 
tions, and faces death with integrity. On the other hand, she is given no voice at her trial 
and must be rescued by the male protagonist. Junior reflects on this ambiguity: "Susanna 
is active and named and speaks on her own behalf in courageously refusing the two 
elders. Yet...she does not save herself [at her trial]?! Tal Ilan remarks that Susanna’s 
"only self-assertive act is actually a refusal to take action... Other than that, she trusts in 
God? Ilan concludes that, “from a feminist point of view,...the text of Susanna is rather 
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disappointing: 
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Moving from literary interpretation to history, however, the book of Susanna may 
provide interesting context for discussions of womens leadership around the reign of 
the Hasmonaean Queen Alexandra (or Shelamzion)?? who, “at the bequest of her hus- 
band, Alexander Jannaeus, ... inherited the throne in 76 ВСЕ and her nine-year reign 
engendered a period of peace and prosperity for the people of Judaea" ^^ Ian has argued 
that the book of Susanna, alongside the books of Esther and Judith with which it shares 
"formal and ideological similarities;?* functioned as propaganda for Shelamzion’s 
reign—another example of how scholarship on women inevitably answers additional 
historical questions that relate only peripherally, if at all, to gender. 


The Maccabean Mother 


Тһе story in 2 Maccabees 7 of the mother who not only gives up her life so as not to 
recant her religion but also encourages her seven sons to do the same, exhorting 
them with lengthy speeches about the resurrection while bravely taunting the 
Seleucid king, is a priceless and rare example of a pre-Christian martyr text. It is also 
an example of a pre-Christian rhetoric of resurrection, and additionally of pre- 
Christian expiatory atonement through self-sacrifice. Because of the conscious or 
unconscious privileging of canons on the part of scholars and theologians, all three 
theological tenets have often been misattributed as innovations of the New Testament 
and early Christianity. Adding insult to injury, the deaths of the Maccabean martyrs 
were later appropriated as Christian deaths although they are set during the Seleucid 
Empire and the martyrs are killed not for Jesus, but for Torah (they are told to eat 
pork). Although she may or may not grant us access to historical information about 
women, paying attention to the female character of the martyr mother reinforces the 
methodological importance for New Testament scholars and Christian theologians 
of examining early Christian texts within their appropriate cultural framework of 
early Judaism. Failure to do so risks egregious misunderstandings at best and anti- 
Jewish readings at worst. 

As previously mentioned in the section on Judith, while there is a sense that it is 
the very inferiority of the martyrs who face the tyrant that function to further shame 
him (an old man, a woman, and children), there is an incident in 2 Maccabees that 
may hint at an underlying view of women as potential holders of political and reli- 
gious agency. In 2 Macc 3:19, a group of women orchestrate a public protest. 
Heliodorus is about to seize the temple money when, “women, girded with sackcloth 
under their breasts, thronged the streets” in a campaign of their own volition (the 
women are the subject of the sentence in the LXX, and the verb is active). The author/ 
abridger of 2 Maccabees does not disapprove of this public display of dissent, but 
rather shows it to have merited divine approval: the subsequent introduction into the 
narrative of a miraculous horse and rider from heaven, accompanied by angelic 
henchmen who flog Heliodorus nearly to death, indicates that the women’s supplica- 
tions are viewed as having been effective and proper. This may be an indication that 
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the martyred mother, too, is not present only as a means of shaming Antiochus for 
his choice of easy targets but is considered by the author to be capable of autonomous 
religious agency. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the study of women and gender in the Apocrypha has moved through vari- 
ous stages, beginning with an interest in drawing attention to female characters, moving 
through the formulation of distinct methods for women’s history, culminating in our 
current focus on theory anda steady diversification of scholarship.°° We now tend more 
often to incorporate theoretical groundwork from the interdisciplinary study of gender. 
We have shifted from, as Ilan puts it, “a rather traditional study of women in the settings 
in which we would expect to find them—the home, the marriage institution, and in 
bed,” to a focus on the construction of gender, including the study of masculinities, in 
our ancient texts. Recent work has also recognized and struggled to correct, a lack of 
diversity among those who approach ancient Jewish texts from feminist perspectives 
and perspectives of women’s history. 

If I were to envision a future fourth phase, a single overarching desideratum comes 
to mind. Just as in other areas in the study of religion, of biblical studies, and of ancient 
history and literature, the search for women’s voices and the use of gender as a lens 
have grown exponentially as well as matured in nuance, although these changes are 
relatively recent. Despite this, gender studies inevitably comes up against a conceptual 
wall; this wall is the incorrect but firm characterization of gender studies as an “ancil- 
lary” subject area.°® This may seem bewildering, given that women make ир approxi- 
mately half of the human beings on the planet and that everyone (yes, even men) is 
influenced by their gender and their society’s ideas of gender. However, the categori- 
zation of women’s scholarship as ancillary and optional is less surprising when we 
consider the still overwhelmingly patriarchal and even misogynistic nature of the 
world in which we live—a world Sara Ahmed calls “a not-feminist and antifeminist 
world?*? The next stage in this and other disciplines will occur when the lens of gen- 
der is no longer compartmentalized as a single chapter in a volume, or a modular “side 
topic” that can be ignored without consequence. Rather, gender-aware analysis will be 
part and parcel of all reputable scholarship. When that occurs, we will know we have 
entered a new phase. 

Going forward, the best scholarship on the Apocrypha and other textual corpora 
from Jewish, Christian, and Hellenistic/Roman antiquity will integrate the study of 
women and gender, not in a compartmentalized way that can be treated parenthetically 
or utterly ignored, but rather in such a way as to deconstruct and span disciplinary cate- 
gories. Done right, this would mean that scholarship on women and gender in the 
Apocrypha would simply be referred to as “Apocrypha scholarship.” This will only hap- 
pen in a conceptual space where men, too, are automatically understood as beings 
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whose gender is just as constructed and contested. So long as we are in a context where 
masculinity is seen as fixed, and as the human “default,” the integrity and quality of our 
scholarly conclusions will necessarily suffer for it. 
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CHAPTER 27 


THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
IN EARLY JUDAISM 


GERBERN S. OEGEMA 


INTRODUCTION 


Once Judaism and Hellenism in the third and second centuries BCE had fruitfully 
engaged, new ideas and different ways of conceptualizing traditional beliefs emerged 
and blossomed in the prolific Jewish writings of the period, many of which we have now 
come to call the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. Before we can discuss the ethical and 
theological contents of these Apocrypha and their relevance, however, we must explain 
and define what we mean by them, along with some of their recurring concepts. 

In quite a few of these texts, such as Jesus Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon, we find 
evidence that the Torah is philosophically equated with the Greek concept of Wisdom 
and that divine teaching is identified with the law of nature or of the cosmos. In both 
cases, Torah/Wisdom is understood and presented as the foundation of all of the laws of 
society and consists of many moral teachings for humanity. Furthermore, in connection 
with the philosophical concept of sophia, we find the frequent employment of practical 
wisdom, specifically in the form of practical wisdom sayings, sententiae or gnomoi, most 
notably narrated within the framework of the pedagogical teachings of parents to their 
children or in general of an older generation to a newer one. A popular example of this is 
the Golden Rule, as it best exemplifies the philosophical equation of Torah and Wisdom 
and at the same time is the epitome of practical wisdom.* 

Another current of the period was that of apocalypticism, a worldview that would 
influence theology and ethics in a very specific way. Crucial to an apocalyptic view 
was that humanity was caught in a cosmic battle, in which it would largely be the 
victim. The war was between good and evil (either personified or seen as abstract 
powers)—God and divine angels clashing against the fallen angels and their leaders. 
Although there was some room for human action and responsibility within this battle, 
the course of history was in principal pre-determined, namely as a sequence of good 
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and bad periods heading toward a catastrophic climax. As a consequence, the ques- 
tion of free will emerged as a crucial one, and determined much of the character, the- 
ology, and actions of the main philosophical sects of the time. Various Sadducees, 
Pharisees, Essenes, Zealots, Apocalypticists, and Christians would all have different 
views on it. For some, in the end, God would not intervene directly, but send an 
Anointed or Messiah together with a host of angels to speak and execute a final judge- 
ment. This would introduce yet another concept, that of a delayed judgement as 
response to the question of theodicy, that is, how to right wrong in the here and now 
in light of persecutions. Combined with one more emerging belief, namely that in the 
immortality of the soul, the concept of the final judgement would yield further devel- 
oping beliefs: the rewards and punishments in an afterlife. With these concepts in 
mind, human responsibility was by nature limited, and ethical teaching consisted 
mainly of a call to follow the laws of the course of history and of the cosmos. Within 
the micro-cosmos of the individual’s place in the family, clan, or smaller society, vari- 
ous wisdom sayings and collections of teaching had been growing throughout history 
and had come from the whole of the Ancient Near Eastern environment to enter 
Judaism during its post-exilic period as various forms of “Wisdom theology.” This 
would then give someone meaning and direction in life both individually and for 
society at large, the individual’s macro-cosmos. Many Jewish authors of the Greco- 
Roman period would see human thoughts and actions as having an impact on how the 
Jewish people lived and viewed themselves in light of both their ancestral traditions 
and the challenges of the times. 

A sense of human responsibility, the concept of acting with moral wisdom, and the 
attempt to develop moral teachings all begin with accepting that there is at least some 
space for human agency. This space depends on how one answers the question on the 
origin of evil and death and whether and how to deal with it. The prophets of Israel 
predominantly considered the wicked human heart to be the origin of evil and, with 
little interruption, called people to return to the moral teaching of the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. However, in the Persian period, the apocalyptic authors 
(beginning with those of the early parts of 1 Enoch, some of the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
then continuing with other writings) shifted the blame to fallen angels for having 
brought about evil and death on earth. They divided humankind into two groups: 
those under influence of these fallen angels, who were acting accordingly in a wicked 
manner, and those under the influence of the angels of God, acting righteously. 
Wisdom was to possess enough knowledge of humankind’s origins to act accordingly 
righteously, so that one could avoid being pulled into the maelstrom of the evil 
powers. 

In the Hellenistic period, under the influence of both Stoic philosophy and apocalyp- 
tic thinking, the various Jewish groups in society (especially after the Maccabean Revolt 
of 164 BCE) were increasingly divided on questions of the interaction between fate and 
human responsibility. As Flavius Josephus later reports, Sadducees tended to consider 
everything to be dependent on fate and left no room for human agency. As they also 
didn’t believe in a life after death, a novel belief since the second century BCE, their 
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maxim was to enjoy life as long as possible, as there was nothing one could do to change 
one’s fate. Also according to Josephus, Essenes and Pharisees tried different balances 
between fate and human responsibility.” 

Essenes and Pharisees—again, in contrast to Sadducees—believed in the possibility 
of different degrees of interaction between fate and one’s own action and responsibility, 
with Pharisees giving somewhat more room to free will and independent human action 
than Essenes. For the latter, it was important that one could know one’s fate by studying 
Scripture and reading it through the lens of their eschatological and apocalyptic world- 
view: There was a cosmic battle going on between the good and evil angels, who were 
able to influence humankind in both directions. For the Pharisees, more than for the 
Essenes, it was more important to develop a strategy for making the best of one’s place in 
society and acting politically prudently. 

For both the Essenes and the Pharisees, it was clear that one could decide which direc- 
tion to take by acting either foolishly or wisely, wickedly or righteously. Knowledge of 
one’s fate and one’s destiny and teaching the right kinds of actions were therefore of the 
utmost importance. Again, for the Pharisees there was more room for human agency 
than for the Essenes, who believed that, through predestination, everyone had a given 
portion of good and evil parts within, and it was difficult, though not impossible, to 
change one’s course in life. 

This is one reason why Pharisees were best prepared to develop a more advanced ethics 
and moral teaching for society at large, which they were also able to adjust to the needs of an 
ever-changing society and politics by constantly updating their interpretation and applica- 
tion of the Mosaic Law. It was the Pharisees who laid the foundations of the Oral Torah and 
later rabbinic Judaism, whereas the Essenes developed only a group ethic with an emphasis 
оп inner-social values, and the Sadducees produced an ethic, if at all, that served only their 
own class and that was meant to ensure the survival of their own party as best as possible. 

Between the fifth/fourth centuries BCE and the Maccabean Revolt in164 BCE the ethi- 
cal values of Judaism in the Persian and Hellenistic period developed from a prophetic 
acceptance, through a post-prophetic and apocalyptically inspired denial of human 
responsibility, to an approach more balanced by the need for human action. This call for 
religious freedom, and the fight for what by then would be called “Judaismos”—that is, a 
set of Jewish values simply called the traditions of the ancestors and, as such, consisting of 
the essence of Mosaic teachings—would continue during the following period. It would 
last from the independent Jewish state ruled by the Hasmoneans until the coming of the 
Romans and the Herodian rule at the end of the first century BCEand afterward also influ- 
ence New Testament and early Christian ethics. From then on, one’s principle obligation 
in society was to defend these traditions against anyone endangering them, whether from 
the outside or the inside. In other words, ethics often functioned to define and defend 
Jewish identity with or against the definitions of other groups within Jewish society. 

It is this period in history, during which most of the known non-canonical Jewish 
writings were written. These were not only the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, but also 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and in a certain way also the New Testament writings. Indeed, the 
ethics found within this early Jewish literature is as diverse as the writings themselves 
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are. They all witness a many-sided early Judaism, in which many groups with sometimes 
very differing opinions existed alongside one another. The hermeneutical background 
and practical application of ethics in their writings not only expresses the vividness of 
their dialogue amongst themselves and with society at large, but also the diversity of 
Torah interpretation in the Second Temple period. In most, if not all, cases ethics func- 
tions within the realm of the “religion” or “theology” of early Judaism and its many 
branches, and is interconnected with the various conceptions of Torah as teaching and/ 
or derived from the theological concepts Torah, wisdom, divine revelation, divine inter- 
vention, evil, human responsibility, and love. 

The topic “Ethics in Antiquity” and the question belonging to it, namely whether the 
“ethics of the non-canonical literature” does represent a specific response to moral 
issues, and therefore does presuppose a theological perspective, clearly merit our atten- 
tion. Even more so, and within the context of the more recent history of research of a 
truly novel approach to early Judaism and early Christianity in their Greco-Roman set- 
ting, they are a most valuable collection of writings, when approached theologically and 
not only literarily, historically, and comparatively; they can offer important clues not 
only to their own ancient setting, but also to contemporary questions. This approach 
presupposes looking at Judaism and Christianity in antiquity as independent areas of 
research (i.e., w21 as part of “Religions in Antiquity”), rather than serving the needs of 
the somewhat artificial, more traditional, Christian-centric disciplines of Old or New 
Testament Studies. 

A lookat the state of research reveals a lack of concise studies on our topic and at the same 
time a need for a more systematic approach.’ The Review of Biblical Literature website’ lists 
seventy-three book reviews on aspects of ethics, of which the overwhelming majority deal 
with ethics in both the Old and New Testament, with some in Rabbinic Judaism and the 
Greco-Roman world, but none with ethics in the non-canonical literature.” 


THEOLOGICAL AXES 


Let us now address five theological themes we can identify, to place the ethics in the 
Apocrypha/Pseudepigrapha in particular and in early Judaism in general in its broader 
context, namely, (i) Torah and Wisdom, (ii) divine revelation and intervention, (iii) the 
origin of evil and how to deal with it, (iv) human responsibility and society, and (v) the 
Love Command and the Golden Rule. 


Torah and Wisdom 


Ina number of non-canonical Jewish writings, especially in the Wisdom literature from 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, we find evidence that the Torah is philosophically 
equated with the Greek concept of Wisdom and that divine teaching is identified with 
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the law of nature or of the cosmos. In both cases, Torah/Wisdom functions as the 
foundation of all of the laws of society and consists of many moral teachings for 
humanity. Moreover, it is also repeatedly stated that it is never enough to simply have 
knowledge of what is wise, but that one should also act wisely, that is to say, approach 
one’s neighbor with mercy and righteousness. This brings us to the heart of Judaism of 
the Hellenistic-Roman period (and beyond that as well), namely the centrality of piety 
and righteousness, nurtured by the Torah and its later interpretations, but different 
from the cultic and ritual aspects of it, and more easily translated into the Greek ethical 
concept of the virtues. A popular example here is the employment of the Love Command 
and/or the Golden Rule, as it best exemplifies the philosophical equation of Torah and 
Wisdom and, at the same time, is the epitome of practical wisdom. Ethics is thus embed- 
ded in a philosophical and theological system.° 

The ethical passages in a number of wisdom writings cover a whole range of princi- 
pals and injunctions, including charity (Tobit 4:5-21) and the importance of studying 
the Torah (Ben Sira 39:1-11); the righteousness of Israel (4 Ezra 14:28-35); the impor- 
tance of the keeping the commandments (Jubilees 20:1-10) and avoiding sin (1 Enoch 
99:11-16); the virtue of the wise (TestLevi 13:1-13); the wisdom, righteousness, and 
charity of the Jews (Sibylline Oracles 3:218-247); the blessings of those who fear the 
Lord (2 Enoch B 42:6-1); the rationality for observing the Law (д Macc 5:16-17; Philo, 
On Dreams 1.124-125); the Way of the Spirit of Truth (105 4:2-6); early Christian vir- 
tues (Luke 6:20-26; Gal 5:16-24; James 1:19-27) and other Jewish- Christian moral vir- 
tues (TestLevi 13:1-6; TestJud 141-4; Testis 4:1-5:3; TesDan 5:1-3; TestBen 3:1-5; 
TestIsaac 64); as well as Rabbinic moral values (Avot de Rabbi Nathan A19, bBer 61b, 
mAvot 2:5-8). 


Divine Revelation and Intervention 


For most Jews in antiquity, it was unquestionably true that all knowledge comes from 
God and that revelation is therefore divine. However, that God would still actively inter- 
vene in history was a view held mostly by the prophets and their followers; for the apoc- 
alyptic thinkers and in a way also for the Essene community there existed a second 
power in heaven, which was capable of influencing humankind in a negative way: God's 
Adversary together with his helpers, the fallen angels. Although few doubted that God 
would prevail in the end, it was indeed only at the end that God would intervene through 
a Messiah. Until then, humanity would be mostly the victim of a cosmic battle, a war 
between good and evil (either personified or seen as abstract powers)—a clash between 
God and Gods angels, and the fallen angels and their leaders. 

Although there was some room for human action and responsibility within this bat- 
tle, the course of history was in principal pre-determined, namely as a sequence of good 
and bad periods heading toward a catastrophic climax. Even in the end, God would not 
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intervene directly, but send an Anointed or Messiah together with а host of angels to 
speak and execute the final judgement. 

With this concept in mind, human responsibility is, by nature, limited, and ethical 
teaching consists mainly of a call to follow the laws of the course of history and of the 
cosmos. Within the micro-cosmos of the individual’s place in the family, clan, or smaller 
society, various wisdom sayings and collections of teaching that had been growing 
throughout history and that had come from the whole of the Ancient Near Eastern envi- 
ronment to enter Judaism during its post-exilic period as Wisdom theology would give 
someone meaning and direction in life. The authors of the apocalyptic writings would 
see humanity’s ethics being limited in time and subject; they therefore developed an 
interim ethics for a minority.’ 

How this apocalyptic ethics works out in detail can be illustrated as follows: Whereas 
there may not be a specific “apocalyptic” ethic, the expectation of a near end and a final 
judgment, can highlight, amplify, or revise existing morality in the way Rabbi Eliezer 
says in bShabtt 153a: “Repent one day before your death,” and because no one knows of 
the day of one’s death, it is better to always repent (see also Josephus in Jewish War 2 
§157). On the other hand, the expectation of a new world and even a new creation, rela- 
tivizes the existing one considerably. 


The Origin of Evil and How to Deal with It 


Intrinsically connected with the preceding is the question of human responsibility. The 
notion of acting with moral wisdom and the attempt to develop moral teaching begin 
with the acceptance ofat least some space for human agency. This space depends on ones 
position on the origins of evil and death.’ The Israelite prophetic tradition considered the 
wicked human heart to be the origin of evil, and without interruption called people to 
return to the moral teaching of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. However, in the 
Persian period, the apocalyptic authors, beginning with those of the early parts of1 Enoch 
and then continuing with other writings, instead blamed the fallen angels for having 
brought about evil and death on earth and divided humankind into two groups: those 
under influence of these fallen angels who were acting accordingly in a wicked manner, 
and those under the influence of the angels of God acting righteously. Wise was the one 
who had the knowledge of human origins and acted accordingly righteously; wicked 
was the one who had no knowledge of his or her origin and acted like a marionette in the 
hands of the evil powers. In all of this, the possibility of human action was seen as princi- 
pally limited due to a lack of individual responsibility. 

In the Hellenistic period, under the influence of both Stoic philosophy and apocalyp- 
tic thinking, various Jewish groups in society (especially after the Maccabean revolt of 
164 BCE) were divided on questions of the interaction of fate and human responsibility. 
As Flavius Josephus later reports, Sadducees left everything to fate and left no room for 
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human agency; as they lacked belief in the relatively novel belief in an afterlife, they 
advocated enjoying ones life as long as possible, as there was nothing one could do to 
change one’s fate. 

Essenes and Pharisees, on the other hand, posited different degrees of interaction 
between fate and one’s own actions, with the Pharisees giving somewhat more room to 
free will and independent human action than the Essenes. For the latter, it was impor- 
tant that one could know one’s fate by studying Scripture and reading it through the lens 
of their eschatological and apocalyptic worldview: A cosmic battle was underway 
between good and evil beings, who were able to influence humankind in both direc- 
tions. For the Pharisees, more than for the Essenes, it was more important to develop a 
strategy for making the best of one’s place in society and acting with politically 
prudence. 

For both groups, however, it was clear that one could influence one’s outcome by 
choosing to act either foolishly or wisely, wickedly or righteously. Knowledge of ones 
fate and one’s destiny and teaching the right kind of action were therefore of the utmost 
importance. Again, for the Pharisees there was more room for human agency than for 
the Essenes, who believed that, through pre-destination, every human had been dealt a 
given portion of good and evil, and it was difficult, although not impossible, to change 
one’s course in life. 

Therefore, the Pharisees were best prepared to develop a more advanced ethics and 
moral teaching for society at large, which they were also able to adjust to the needs of an 
ever-changing political and social climate by constantly adapting their interpretation of 
Torah. It was the Pharisees who thus paved the way for Oral Torah and later rabbinic 
Judaism, whereas the Essenes developed only an in-group ethic with an emphasis on 
inner-social values; the Sadducees produced an ethic, if at all, that served only them- 
selves and was primarily meant to protect the survival of their own party. 


Human Responsibility and Society 


The idea of human responsibility, at least for the world of Ancient Israel, goes back to the 
authors of the books of Moses and the prophetic literature and especially their 
Deuteronomistic editors during and after the Babylonian exile. Ezra and Nehemiah 
would renew and implement this concept in post-exilic Jewish society and base every 
moral teaching on the Laws of Moses. The authors of 1 Enoch would question this idea of 
human responsibility and point to the fallen angels as the cause of all evil, until, much 
later, the Maccabees, prepared by the authors of the Book of Daniel, would take a reverse 
turn, and again stress the need for human action to defend divine teachings and espe- 
cially the freedom to live according to one’s own religion. 

Thus, between the fifth/fourth century BCE and the Maccabean revolt in164 BCE as 
well as during the following period of the independent Jewish state ruled by the 
Hasmoneans until the coming of the Romans and the Herodian rule at the end of the 
first century BCE, the ethical values of Judaism in the Persian and Hellenistic period 
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developed from a prophetic acceptance through a post-prophetic and apocalyptically 
inspired denial of human responsibility to a more balanced approach between the need 
for human action, a call for religious freedom, and the fight for what by then would be 
called “Judaismos,” a set of Jewish values simply called the traditions of the ancestors 
and, as such, consisting of the essence of Mosaic teachings. From then on, one’s princi- 
ple obligation in society was to defend these traditions against anyone endangering 
them, whether from the outside or the inside. In other words, ethics often functioned 
to define and defend Jewish identity with or against the definitions of other groups 
within Jewish society. 


The Love Command and the Golden Rule 


The concepts of love in the Hebrew Bible (love as God’s love, love for God, love for oth- 
ers, erotic love) are distinct from those of Greek thought (agape as passionate love, love 
of people/friends, honor, etc.). However, in Hellenistic Judaism, efforts were made to 
combine the two, in that Hellenistic Jewish authors stressed the love of or for God and 
the love for others both as the faithful fulfillment of the biblical commandments, even if 
this required suffering or even unconditional martyrdom, as human love is the ultimate 
response to God's love.'? 

Furthermore, the importance of the commandment to love one’s neighbor, often 
linked with philanthropy, is stressed again and again and often combined with or under- 
stood as an example of the originally Greek Golden Rule. Finally, authors like Philo 
underline the importance of both commandments for the well-being of humanity. Here 
it should also be noted that wisdom as such or God's teaching can be the object of love. 
However, eros is typically downplayed as being important only to the “unchaste” Greeks. 

Theologically, the ethical maxim of either the Love Command, the Golden Rule, or 
both can be founded on three arguments: (i) equality (because everyone as God's crea- 
ture is equal, everyone, even the enslaved, deserves the same treatment and respect); 
(ii) the importance of doing good and being merciful (this is especially expected from 
those in a higher position); and (iii) the call for Imitatio Dei (as God is good and does 
good, one should imitate God). 

In the later rabbinic literature, the first and third aspect are also found to be based on 
the biblical teaching that humanity is created in the image of God (and for that reason 
everyone is equal) and that one should be holy, because God is holy (Lev 17-26; 
tSanhedrin 9:11; Sifra, Qedushim 4:12; Genesis Rabbah 24:7), whereas the second aspect 
becomes a cornerstone of rabbinic ethics (see especially Talmud Sotah 14a). Both rab- 
binic Judaism and early Christianity would employ all three reasons to stress the impor- 
tance ofthe commandments to love God and the neighbor at the same time. 

In conclusion, the relation of ethics in the early Jewish writings is as diverse as the non- 
canonical Jewish writings are themselves. They all witness a many-sided early Judaism, in 
which many groups with sometimes very differing opinions existed next to each other. 
The hermeneutical background and practical application of ethics in their writings not 
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only expresses the vividness of their dialogue between themselves and with society at 
large but also the diversity of Torah interpretation in the Second Temple period. In most, 
if not all, cases ethics functions within the realm of the “religion” or “theology” of early 
Judaism and its many branches and is interconnected with the various conceptions of 
Torah as teaching and/or derived from the theological concepts Torah, wisdom, divine 
revelation, divine intervention, evil, human responsibility, and love. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


It is worth looking beyond the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha to include other writ- 
ings from the Greco-Roman period to get a more complete picture of ethics in this 
period. Among the Dead Sea Scrolls, we find Essene and non-Essene writings, the latter 
being, for example, biblical manuscripts and writings the Qumran community collected 
and copied but did not write itself. The former writings were the result of a longer tradi- 
tion and redaction process during the existence of the community at the shore of the 
Dead Sea from the 150s BCE to 68 CE, for which reason it is difficult to get a clear and 
compete picture of the ethics of the Essenes.'' 

Both Philo and Josephus expressed praise and admiration for the high moral stan- 
dards of the Essenes. Essene writings such as the Rule of the Community, the Damascus 
Document, and the Rule of the Congregation as well as the Hodayot seem to confirm 
this. They describe an abstemious, moderate, and simple community life, shunning 
pleasure and passions and nourishing themselves only to beat hunger. Their members 
were not meant to amass any richness, but to share everything among themselves and to 
use their clothes until they were completely unusable. 

Apart from their practical way of life, the Essenes also had an ethical theory, which 
they taught their pupils and each other: no slavery, no swearing, no anointing, bathing 
in cold water before every meal as well as after contacts with non-members, wearing 
white clothes, being extra modest about their natural functions, no marriage, no animal 
offerings for the Temple, and sharing common meals. It is not clear whether they were 
also abstemious of wine and meat. In all, the members were called to live a righteous life, 
be meticulous in their daily practice, separate themselves from the surrounding world, 
and search the Scriptures. 

Behind their ethics lies a theology that is dualistic in nature and has a clear idea of 
pre-destination. God created man and appointed two spirits to rule over him: the good 
spirit of light, truth ,and righteousness and the evil spirit of darkness, error, and perver- 
sity, both limited in power until the end of this age (Rule of the Community 3-4). It is 
only through discipline and cooperation with the good spirit, that man can improve 
himself. More about this Essene theology, without which the Essene ethics is unthink- 
able, is found in the Hodayot, although not in a systematic but in a more poetic lan- 
guage. Furthermore, there are specific rules for becoming a member of the Community 
or entering the Covenant, both ritualistic and moral in nature (Damascus Document). 
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And finally, many of the rules were stricter than those generally accepted in the world of 
the Hebrew Bible, early Judaism, or the New Testament, such as those connected with 
keeping the Sabbath or those relating to wars. This set them apart in the eyes of others. 


PHILO AND JOSEPHUS 


The ethics of Philo of Alexandria (ca. 10 BCE to 45 CE) depend on his anthropology, 
which in turn largely depends on Platonism. In this sense, humankind lives in a dual 
world. On the one hand, our divine soul belongs to the spiritual world and the realm of 
angels and demons, whereas our mortal and more animal-like body is part of the earth 
and the world of the senses. Individual human beings can live closer to the one or to the 
other world, the latter being the case with the majority of humankind, and the former, 
more rarely taking place in the lives of the truly wise and righteous people, such as 
Abraham. From this it follows for Philo that our spirit is close to reason and righteous- 
ness, whereas our body is the source of all evil and for the soul a mere prison.’ 

Consequently, the ethics derived from this is an emphasis on shunning every desire, 
passion and sensuality, an effort to achieve complete liberation from emotions and the 
world of the vices and at the same time being taught in how to live a life defined by the 
cardinal virtues, in all quite similar to the way the Stoics taught. For Philo, however, 
there was one important difference with Stoic ethics, namely that for him this liberation 
comes from God and not from human effort. This gives his ethics a distinctly mystical 
twist, as it is contemplation, openness toward the Logos of God, and the final surrender 
to God, which enables one to see God's true nature and to have faith in one’s destiny as a 
divine soul, whose realm belongs to God. The goal of Philos ethics, therefore, seems to 
bethe return ofthe soul to its original bodiless and transcendent condition. 

It is not clear where to situate the ethics of Flavius Josephus (ca. 37/38-100 CE). 
According to his own account he had the background of a Sadducee, but by choice had 
become a member of the party of the Pharisees. In his youth he had stayed with the 
Essenes, whereas before and during the First Jewish War against Rome (66-70 CE), he 
was the leader of a resistance movement in Galilee closely related to the Zealots and 
Sicarii, but at the end of that war he would turn to the Romans, where he would stay 
until his death. With such a vita, the right label for his ethics seems to be that of an 
opportunist. And still, his Jewish War contains many theological reflections and ques- 
tions about responsibility and Jewish suffering, whereas the Antiquities contain ele- 
ments of morality and Jewish rights. 

From the perspective of the conclusions he reaches at the end of his life, Josephus argues 
that it is best to accept the fate bestowed by God, even if this means the victory of Rome, 
the loss ofa Jewish state, and the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple. Those who have 
not only resisted this fate but have also actively fought against Rome are the revolutionar- 
ies, the Zealots and the Sicarii, whom Josephus blames for almost everything, not the least 
for their violation ofthe Law of Moses and the desecration of the Temple.? 
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In this sense, the good resides with the Romans, as God is on their side, and evil and suf- 
fering are caused by the revolutionaries, who act against God's will and against fate and 
destiny, as Josephus often puts it. Behind Josephus’ reflections lies the concept of Divine 
guidance, Divine providence, as well as the language of Destiny, in which Hellenistic histo- 
riographers often expressed how God controls everything in history. At other times, he 
uses the language of prophecy applied by the historical authors and prophets of the Bible. 

It is in Antiquities that Josephus is more explicit about the practical side of the belief in 
divine providence. In writing his history of the Jewish people, he emphasizes the impor- 
tance of piety, courage, wisdom, humanity, and other virtues and shows this in great 
detail in the exemplary life of individual leaders and other central biblical figures such as 
Moses. At the same time, he can use selected biblical narratives to moralize against vices, 
such as pride, greed, corruption, etc. By using these literary techniques, Josephus fol- 
lows a didactic purpose, for which he clearly had a Jewish audience in mind, whereas for 
the purpose of an apologia for Jewish rights in the context of the Roman Empire (see his 
Against Apion), he may also have written for a non-Jewish audience. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


New Testament and/or early Christian ethics has a number of entry points, which would 
allow a comparison with early Jewish ethics, but they are not all equally suitable. First, 
and rather broadly spoken, New Testament or early Christian ethics has been influenced 
by both Greek and Jewish ethics, with Greek ethics going back for an important part to 
Aristotle and Jewish ethics going back for an important part to the texts that came to 
form the Hebrew Bible. Between both one will find the intermediaries of Hellenistic and 
Roman ethics and the ethics of Greco-Roman Judaism, respectively. To a certain extent, 
every text is written as an adaptation and re-interpretation of previous ethical material 
and discourses but much depends on the genre, life setting, and audience as well as the 
innovations of the author(s). 

Second, in the New Testament and early Christian literature, one can distinguish 
between ethical discourses and passages with ethical content (such as the Sermon on the 
Mount, the "Sündenkataloge" in the epistles, parables, gnomoi and adhortations, etc.) as 
well as older and tradition-historically relevant ethical material (philosophical princi- 
pals, worldview, examples) in individual verses or chapters. Whereas many times there 
will be overlaps between genres, in which one finds ethical discourse and ethical con- 
tents, one can also observe quite a few differences. 

Third, one can distinguish between several themes and principles that characterize 
early Christian ethics, such as the Double Love Commandment (Mark 12:28-34) and the 
Command to love your neighbor (Matt 5:44; Luke 6:27-28), both in the way they devel- 
oped in the early Church and in the way they were possibly connected to the historical 
Jesus. An important theme is that of the coming Kingdom of God in Matthew, which 
can change the principles of ethics radically: is early Christian ethics “interim ethics” 
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until the coming of Christ, or the beginning of a new ethics of “better righteousness” 
(Matt 5:20)? Luke-Acts on the other hand focuses on themes like richness and poverty 
and the life of the Church, whereas Paul links the ethics of sanctification with the prin- 
ciple of justification (Romans; Galatians). Obviously, to a certain extent early Christian 
ethics differs from other ethics because of its thematic directions, in that it is becoming 
universal (although this is also true of some early Jewish ethics), sacrificial (true for 
some Greek and Jewish ethics as well), and redemptive. 

Fourth, there is the level of practical ethics (і.е., ethics applied to the life settings of 
Christian communities, both ancient and modern) that can be applied to a whole range 
of life situations, such as abortion, alcohol, divorce, sexuality, celibacy, homosexuality, 
slavery, violence, wealth, and poverty. Obviously and contrary to Christian and Rabbinic 
ethics, a present-day relevance of early Jewish ethics is lacking due to the lack of a faith 
community behind its texts. 

This brings us to a fifth dimension of ethics, namely its connection with a faith com- 
munity, which sees itself called to follow the ethical principles of its foundational texts. 
Such communities used to exist in connection with the early Jewish texts, but ceased to 
exist afterwards. Well-known examples are the diasporic Jewish community in 
Alexandria and the Qumran community. 

As for the background of Greek ethics, Aristotle first used the term “ethics” as part of 
the field of philosophy that examines the good of the individual and that is closely 
related to politics, which examines the good of the city-state. Central to Aristotelian eth- 
ics is the importance of developing excellence (virtue) of character (Greek ethike arete), 
to achieve excellent conduct (Greek energeia). With the right character, a person will do 
the right thing at the right time and in the right way. One’s highest aims of are or ought to 
be living well and achieving eudaimonia, a Greek word often translated as well-being, 
happiness or human flourishing. There are four cardinal virtues: prudence, temperance, 
fortitude, and justice, and they are all meant to be practiced and not just known; the lat- 
ter is called “prudence” or “practical wisdom” (Greek phronesis), as opposed to the wis- 
dom of a theoretical philosopher (Greek sophia). 

As for early Christian ethics, much of Christian ethics derives from Greek and later 
also from Roman ethics as well as from biblical sources. As for the latter, Christians have 
typically always considered biblical texts profitable to teach, reprove, correct, and train 
community members in righteousness. To the four cardinal virtues of Aristotelian eth- 
ics, Christianity added the three heavenly graces: faith, hope, and charity. 

As for its biblical roots, the New Testament derives all morality from the Great 
Commandment, to love God with all one’s heart, mind, strength, and soul, and to love 
one’s neighbor as oneself. In this, Jesus was re-affirming a teaching of Deut 6:4-9 and 
Lev 19:18 and became himself an example of this double commandment, with his later 
followers even replacing or complementing the principle of Imitatio Dei with Imitatio 
Christi (see John 13:12 and the New Commandment).'* 

As for Jesus and the Gospels, a dominant factor in the ethical teachings of Jesus is the 
basileia (Kingdom of God), which is both coming and already present." In this sense, it 
differs from an apocalyptic interim ethics and instead calls for an immediate repentance 
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and a following of Jesus. In his teaching, Jesus critically interprets biblical command- 
ments and ethics with a concentration on the Love Command, often sharpening biblical 
teachings with a social touch, but never questioning them. In this sense it is obvious that 
the texts that came to form the Hebrew Bible and their re-interpretation during the 
Second Temple period forms the basis and starting point for Jesus’ own ethics. 

In the Gospels, we encounter the call for a “better righteousness” (Matt 5:20), which is 
translated into the Golden Rule and the Double Love Command, again on the basis of 
biblical and Hellenistic-Jewish examples, but with a clearly parenetic goal, as it is the 
community of the first followers of Jesus who need to be motivated. This life setting is 
most apparent in Luke-Acts, in which the life of the early Church is ideally depicted as 
one of solidarity, common property, and caring for those in need. The Gospel of John 
intrinsically ties ethics and Christology: True love is to give one’s life for someone else, as 
Jesus has done for 5.19 

As for Paul and the deutero- Pauline epistles the close connection between dogmatic 
and ethical sayings immediately draws one’s attention, especially in the dominant twin 
terms of justification and sanctification with different further connections to calling, the 
sacrament, pneumatology, ecclesiology, and eschatology with a balanced tension 
between the present and the future. Within that context, Paul argues for a Christian eth- 
ics in dialogue and comparison with Jewish and pagan ethics with the command to love 
each other clearly in the center. 

For that, Paul uses the phrase “Law of Christ,’ although its exact meaning has long 
been disputed. In addition to this, one finds in letters attributed to Paul the so-called 
New Testament household codes. Furthermore, the Council of Jerusalem (see Acts 15) is 
traditionally associated with the Apostolic Decree, which had been held as binding for 
several centuries and is even until today by the Greek Orthodox. Another aspect of early 
Christian ethics, which it partly had in common with early Judaism, referred to the 
question how one should relate to Roman authority and to the empire. These practical 
issues clearly point to the life setting ofthe early Church, of which Paul was a main mis- 
sionary and theologian. One can add to them questions about slavery, marriage and 
sexuality, equal (or unequal) rights between men and women, etc. 

In the deutero-Pauline Epistles the eschatological element has made space for an 
institutionalization ofthe life ofthe early church in its formulations of ethical principals 
in the so-called Haustafeln. However, much of Christian ethics has been shaped by later 
authors and theologians, starting with the Pastoral and Catholic letters and ending with 
such theologians as Augustine, and much of their later thoughts are not directly found 
in the literature of the earlier Jesus movements. One important element in these writ- 
ings is the decreasing expectation of the end of days and the increasing institutionaliza- 
tion of the church with clear ethical consequences. There is an increased focus on the 
eusebeia or the pious life of the church embedded in a civic and political context. This 
could either lead to a distancing from this world through ascetism and a focus on sacra- 
ment and the eschaton or, on the other hand, to an adaptation to this world through 
accommodation to societal gender roles and customs, obedience to the state, and the 
acceptance of social-ethical obligations. 
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CHAPTER 28 


SEXUALITY IN THE 
APOCRYPHA 


WILLIAM LOADER 


Tuis article examines references to sexuality, understood broadly as sexual desire or 
drive and its expression in various contexts, in the diverse writings of the Apocrypha. It 
will not present a synthesis beyond some concluding observations, but rather treat each 
writing or set of writings separately.’ 


1 ESDRAS 


Much of 1 Esdras reproduces what is to be found in 2 Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
including material forbidding intermarriage to non-Jews and requiring dissolution of 
existing marriages on the basis that holy seed must not mix with aliens (1 Esd 8:67-9:36 // 
Ezra 9:1-10:44), and listing those men who had to ban their wives and children 
(9:18-36 // Ezra 10:18-44). This extended to all Israel what applied to priests (as in Neh 
13:28-29). 'This went beyond concerns about idolatry (Deut 7:3-4; Exod 34:15-16; Josh 
23:7, 12; Neh 10:30; see also Numb 25:1-5; Judg 3:5-6; 1 Kgs 11:1-8), contamination of the 
sanctuary (Mal 2:11-12), use of language other than Hebrew (Neh 13:23-24), the sense of 
Israel as chosen (Deut 7:6), and preferencing endogamy within the extended family to 
preserve its survival. Jubilees, Aramaic Levi Document, ДОММТ, 4QFlorilegium, and 
Greek Esther repeat the hardline stance, in contrast to Pseudo-Philo, the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, Sibylline Oracles Book 5, Psalms of Solomon, Temple Scroll, and 
Damascus Document, which tolerate marriage to non-Jews who convert. 

In the “Tale ofthe Three Youths” (3:1-5:6), Darius three bodyguards make competing 
claims about what has greatest power: wine, kings, or women. The case for women 
(4:13-32) is that they bring up the men who make wine; give birth to kings (similarly 1 Cor 
1112); make mens clothes, bringing them glory; and are essential for their livelihood 
(4:15-17). For beautiful women, men give up gold and silver (4:18-19) and leave parents 
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and country to cling to their wives to the end of their days, an allusion to Gen 2:24 
(4:20-21). They traverse land and sea, plundering all for the women they love more than 
father and mother, even losing their minds, becoming womens slaves, and bringing 
disaster upon themselves— playful assertions of excess.” The speech even cheekily sug- 
gests the king responds in a besotted way to his concubine (4:29-30), although with no 
disapproval of his having a concubine. Zerubbabel finally trumps all three with his case 
for truth, reflecting also the author’s purpose of elevating his significance above 
Nehemiah. Incidental references in the tale reflect a positive understanding of life-long 
marriage based on Gen 2:24, as in Tobit and Ps.-Phoc. 195-197, while at the same time 
making fun of men’s gullibility and reflecting a negative stereotype of women’s sexuality.’ 


This work predicts disaster as the loss of the joy of weddings (2:23) and hope as its resto- 
ration in fruitfulness (2:34). The poem 3:9-4:1 may contain sexual references in depict- 
ing wisdom as a woman. The giants of old perished, not as evil (cf. 1 Enoch 6-16), but 
because they did not know her (3:27-28; cf. Wis 14:6; Sir 16:7). God "knows her" (3:32), 
possibly a sexual image (cf. Prov 9:1-6; Sir 6:18-31; 14:20-15:10; 51:13-30; Wis 8:1-9, 
16-18). While seeking wisdom echoes Job 28:12-27, personalizing and identifying it with 
Torah parallels Sirach 24, but without Ben Siras extensive erotic imagery. Her appearing 
on earth (3:37) parallels Sir 24:10-12 (negatively 1 Enoch 42:1-3; 94:5). Baruch depicts 
Jerusalem as a grieving mother (4:5-29; cf. Isa 49:14-23; 54:1-13; 60:4-9), promises her 
children’s return (4:30-5:9; 5:5-9 influencing Psa. Sol. 11:3-8). 


The story of Judith is told against the backdrop of threats from the army of 
Nebuchadnezzar under its general Holofernes. Fear elicits desperate prayer. The will to 
surrender reflects the horror of violence, which usually also included sexual violation. 
Judith is a widow with an impressive genealogy, her husband, a man from the same 
extended family, reflecting the practice of endogamous marriage. She had worn sack- 
cloth, remained unmarried for three years and four months since his death, and lived a 
life ofextreme austerity in seclusion but is described as beautiful (8:7), like Sarah, Rachel 
(Gen 12:11; 29:17), and Esther (Esth 2:7), and hailed as such by all onlookers, so worth 
fighting to capture (11:21-23). Sexual attractiveness, something positive, plays a key part 
in her story. As widow, she excelled in the usual male role of managing her estate. She 
enters male discourse to rebuke fellow citizens bent on surrender, indicating that she 
would undertake an action (zpá£ív) in response (8:34), a term used of sexual affairs and 
part ofthe work's irony. 
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Judith’s prayer (9:2-14) appeals to her ancestor, Simeon, as a positive model, who, 
with Levi, avenged the abduction of Dinah, with his God-given sword (in T. Levi given 
to Levi; similarly, Jos. Asen. 23:14), omitting reference to the circumcision ploy and 
Jacobs disapproval (cf. Genesis 34). The deceit was probably assumed, since it would be 
Judith’s ploy (9:10, 13), perhaps playing also on the range of meaning оҒдтдтт araraw, 
which can mean not only deceit but seduction, a motif that reappears as Holofernes’ 
intent (12:16) and Judith’s achievement (13:16; 16:8). 

Horror of sexual violence in war underlies the story, whether as enslavement of ene- 
my’s wives and daughters, or as rape, which Judith seeks to avert by making herself cou- 
rageously vulnerable. The author highlights Judith’s role reversal, abandoning the 
stereotype of a passive, weak, penetrated woman to become the active, strong, penetrat- 
ing one who shames men, echoing Abimelech's shaming at the hands of a woman (Judg 
9:54), and also the victories of the weak over the strong: Jael’s assassination of Sisera 
(Judg 4:21), David’s beheading of Goliath by his own sword (1 Sam 17:51), and Judas’ dis- 
play of Nicanor’s severed head (1 Macc 7:33-50; 2 Maccabees 15). 

When Judith “made herself very beautiful, to entice the eyes of all the men who might 
see her” (10:4), she dressed as she would have for her husband (10:3), thus not as a sex 
worker. Making oneself attractive, including sexually attractive, was something positive. 
Her entering dangerous enemy territory as a beautiful woman heightens the drama and 
for those who know the story enhances the irony. She remains in control, even careful to 
observe food laws (10:5; 12:1-2) and bathing before meals (12:7-9). 

The climax is reached after the proverbial three days when Holofernes has her sum- 
moned, explaining: “It would be a disgrace if we let such a woman go without having 
intercourse with her. If we do not seduce/rape (Emiomaowueda)* her, she will laugh at us" 
(12:12). Male honor is at stake. The deeply disturbing scene serves at another level the 
seduction by the storyteller who carries his hearers into its irony. He has Holofernes’ 
slave reduce her to the level of a nobody to be exploited, a sex object, a pretty girl 
(maudiorn)” (12:13), like the girls in the court harem. 

Judith's response continues the irony: “Who am I to refuse my lord? Whatever 
pleases him I will do at once, and it will bea joy to me until the day of my death" (12:14). 
As in 11:6, “my lord" is God, not Holofernes. It appeals to male fantasy that somehow 
the raped should enjoy the act. Irony continues: ^I will gladly drink, my lord, because 
today is the greatest day in my whole life" (12:18). Readers schooled in philosophies that 
warned of passion's danger would appreciate the author's description of Holofernes as 
one whose "heart was ravished with her and his passion was aroused, for he had been 
waiting for an opportunity to seduce her from the day he first saw her" (12:16) and as 
one who lost control, getting himself drunk, dead drunk. The scene of potential sexual 
violence ends with Judith decapitating the pathetic figure and leaving triumphantly to 
report her deed (13:15), his head in her food bag (13:6-10), the blame laid not on Judith 
but the foolish man who lost control.? Decapitation might symbolize castration, the 
tent, vagina, and Bethulia virginity.” Judith reports hers as a victory by a woman. 
Holofernes' slave reports: “А Hebrew woman has brought disgrace on the house of 
King Nebuchadnezzar" (14:18). 
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Judith’s hymn of praise gives thanks that she averted the Assyrians’ threat “to burn up 
my territory, and kill my young men with the sword, and dash my infants to the ground, 
and seize my children as booty, and take my virgins as spoil” (16:4), a further reference 
to rape in war. It again hails her beauty, reiterating the story of how she made herself 
attractive (16:7-9). 

The story concludes with reference to Judith’s return to her relatively exceptional role 
as a widow managing an estate, having performed a very exceptional feat, but now 
brought back to society’s norms where exercise of leadership by women was not the 
norm. Many suitors were drawn to her beauty, but she remained a widow univera. Her 
last acts include releasing her maid, probably a non-Jew and possibly therefore a captive 
woman in war, unlikely to be a Jew since otherwise Judith was in breach of Torah in 
holding her for so long (cf. Deut 15:12). Her property was also dispersed—but to the 
extended family, reflecting the economically based norms of endogamy. 


THE BOOKS OF THE MACCABEES 


There are few possible references to matters of sexuality in 1-2 Maccabees and none in 3 
Maccabees. 1 Macc 1:11-15 mentions “renegades, those who disregarded the Law,’ who 
“removed the marks of circumcision and...joined/yoked (ебеоу(обуосау) with the 
Gentiles” (1:15). Engaging in sports naked, the Greek custom, embarrassed some men, 
who stretched the skin of the penis forward (epispasm) to hide their circumcision, a 
practice attested elsewhere.* Nakedness associated with the gymnasium not far from the 
temple could potentially defile it. 

That “they joined with the Gentiles” probably includes forbidden intermarriage 
(Exod 34:15-16; Deut 7:2-4; Ezra 91-2; 10:11; Neh 9:2; 10:35 13:1-3), especially since the 
language echoes Num 25:3 (“Israel yoked itself (тау éCevyia6n; cf. LXX EreA&odn] to the 
Baal of Peor")? and 2 Kgs 17:17 (“They sold themselves to do evil”), associated there with 
sorcery as in Book of the Watchers (1 En. 7:1) and Jubilees (11:7-8, 14-17; 22:16-17). 
Yoking was used of marriage (e.g., Sir 26:7; 2 Cor 6:14). Numbers uses it in the context of 
Phinehas’ executing divine judgment on those who intermarried (25:6-10). 

Like Baruch, 1 Maccabees uses familiar images of mourning brides and grooms (1:27; 
cf. Joel 2:16) and Jerusalem as a woman bereft of her children (1:38; cf. Lam 5:2) or 
enslaved, a common experience for captive women, mentioned also literally (1:32; 5:13; 
8:10). The king’s intent that they were “to forget the law and change all the ordinances” 
(1:48-49) probably implies transgressing laws concerning sexual behavior and related 
purity issues. Changing ordinances relates to sexual wrongdoing in the Damascus 
Document (4.15-5.11), the Thanksgiving Hymns (vi.15; cf. хііло), and The Wiles of the 
Wicked Woman (40184 1 15). Mattathias’s speech cites Joseph's chastity (2:53) and 
Phinehas (2:54, already in 2:6). Summoning recruits for battle, Judas follows Deut 20:7 
in excluding betrothed men (3:56). Jonathan and Simon exploited a wedding gathering 
to avenge their brother John's death (9:37-42). 1 Maccabees reports the alliance through 
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marriage between Ptolemy's daughter, Cleopatra, and Alexander Epiphanes (10:51-58), 
whose rival Demetrius then took her (11:8-12). 

2 Maccabees reports Antiochus’ bid to obtain a large dowry on the pretext of intend- 
ing marriage (1:15). Heliodorus arrival to raid temple funds, included taking what 
belonged to widows and orphans (3:10), reflecting that as in Judith they could own prop- 
erty. Itevokes protest by women, who thronged the streets, and girls usually kept indoors 
(3:19-20; similarly 3 Macc 1:18; Sir 42:11; Ps.-Phoc. 215-217). Judas’ acceptance of 
Nicanor' advice that he should marry and have children (14:23) also reflects accepted 
norms. 

We read of Antiochus’ giving cities to his concubine (4:1), his sending Apollonius “to 
killall the grown men and to sell the women and boys as slaves" (5:24), and his endeavor 
to suppress Judaism, as a result of which "the temple was filled with debauchery and rev- 
eling by the Gentiles, who dallied with prostitutes and had intercourse with women 
within the sacred precincts" (6:4). The reference to Alcimus who "had willfully defiled 
himself in the times оҒ(дшег(о<) separation" (14:3), may allude to when intermarriage 
was forbidden (similarly 14:37-38; Josephus A.J. 13.245, 247). 

4 Maccabees presents itself as a philosophical discourse on the passions, a popular 
theme among Greco-Roman philosophers ofthe day, but with a strongly Jewish orienta- 
tion. Thus “pious reason is absolute master of the passions" (1:1) means reason informed 
by Torah. The model is the heroic control of fear and pain in the martyrdom of Eleazar, 
an elderly priest, and the seven brothers and their mother. The theme, dealt with gener- 
ally in the opening chapters, includes reference to sexual passion (1:1, 3-5, 7, 9, 13-14, 19, 
29-31, 33; 2:6, 7, 9, 18, 24; 3:17-18). Passions are not denigrated; they are part of God's cre- 
ation but must be controlled (2:21-23).'? Joseph is the model (2:2-3; cf. Gen 39:7-12; Jub. 
39:5-11; Wis 10:13; T. Jos. 3-9; Jos. Asen. 4:7; 7:3, 5; 19:11; Additions to Esther C 26, 28 and 
Jdt 10:3-5). Against Potiphar's wife, he upheld the prohibitions of adultery, first in the 
second table of the LXX decalogue, promulgated also in Augustan law," and of coveting 
(Exod 20:7; Deut 5:21). 

Broadly sexual references also appear in the martyrdom speeches, which highlight 
bonds of brotherhood forged by having shared the same womb, a common theme also 
among Greco-Roman writings (e.g., Plutarch, On Brotherly Love De fraterno amore 
Mor. 478A-492D; Aristotle Eth. nic. 8.12.3-4 [1161b30-1162a2]; 8.12.6 [1162a9-15]) and 
bonds between mother and child engendered through the birth process, also common 
(cf. Plutarch Am. prol. 1-3 [Mor. 493B-496A]; Aristotle Eth. nic. 8.12.2-3 [1161b17-29]; 
Am. prol. 3 [Mor. 495D-496C]; Lib. ed. 5 [Mor. 3D]), a bond closer than that of fathers 
and children (similarly Aristotle Eth. nic. 8.12.3 [1161b20-28]; Xenophon Oec. 7.24; 
Plutarch Am. prol. 3 [Mor. 496A]). The author even claims that the more children a 
woman has, the closer the bond (15:5). Speeches refer also to human reproduction, 
pregnancy as lasting ten months, formation in the womb through the mother's blood, 
the pain of childbirth (15:7; 16:8), as well as nurture in the formative years, including 
breastfeeding (13:21; 16:7). Gender assumptions are reflected in the mother's *manly" 
courage in not giving way to emotions. By contrast, Antiochus is feminized, a servant 
of his passions. 
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The mother laments that her sons would not marry and generate children, a matter of 
shame and loss, also reflecting norms, and her final words reflect the ideals for a virtu- 
ous woman. She was a virgin, remained inside her father’s house, a norm in Greco- 
Roman (e.g., Euripides Tro. 645-653; Laudatio Turiae 1.10; Ars 3.613-615) and Jewish 
culture, as previously noted, and did not succumb to the snake’s seduction, an allusion 
to Gen 3:13 LXX, which has Eve use jraryaev (“seduced”; 18:7-8; cf. also Deut 22:25-27; 
Exod 22:15). Her final words about her children being instructed by her husband in the 
Law and the Prophets (18:10) also reflect norms ofthe patriarchal society. 


2 ESDRAS 


Тһе core of 2 Esdras is ап apocalypse found in 2 Esdras 3-14. With regard to sexual 
themes this work is remarkable for what it does not say, despite its constant concern 
with wrongdoing. It has only one reference to sexual wrongdoing, namely that virgins 
were defiled and wives sexually assaulted during Jerusalem's sacking (10:22). References 
to the Genesis creation stories never mention sexual relations, positively or negatively, 
nor Eve, putting the blame on Adam, nor sexual and gender consequences as a result, 
focusing rather on hardship and death. 

It does, however, use imagery drawn from the processes of pregnancy and birth, 
referring to fetuses, duration of pregnancy as nine months, and pain in giving birth 
(4:40-42), fashioning within the womb and breastfeeding (8:9-11), childbearing at an 
advanced age, and the belief that the firstborn is stronger and larger and subsequent 
children progressively smaller and weaker (5:46-52).'? It works with the image of a dis- 
tressed woman who, having long been sterile, had given birth only now to be faced the 
grief that her son had died on the wedding night (9:38-10:4), connecting her giving 
birth with the land's giving birth (10:14), an image found also іп 6:53, 54, 7:62, 116. 
Childbirth imagery appears also in negative portents: menstruating women bearing 
monsters (5:8) and premature prodigies (6:21). Imagery of the land or especially 
Jerusalem as a woman is traditional, but developed in new ways. 

In the works two-stage eschatology of a four-hundred-year reign by the Messiah, fol- 
lowed, after seven days of silence, by a renewed creation, and in its hopes for the future 
of Jerusalem and the land, we find nothing about how sexual issues might play a role, 
such as in promises of fertility and abundance in the messianic reign and a different 
order thereafter. 

The secondary Christian additions that now make up 2 Esdras add little pertaining to 
sexuality. 2 Esdras 1-2 (5 Ezra) employs the traditional image of a mother depicted as a 
widow distressed by her children’s disobedience (2:2-7), then encouraged by the Lord to 
embrace her children and look to hope (2:15-17), addressed also a nursing mother 
(2:25-32). In 2 Esdras 15-16 (6 Ezra), the judgment on Asia refers to its people as decking 
out their daughters for prostitution to please and glory in their lovers, who it claims had 
always lusted after them, a metaphor of excess (15:47), reminiscent of the judgment on 
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Babylon (Rome) in the Apocalypse, and depicting its end as like a shamed and beaten 
sex worker (15:47-54). In the age of sorrows, women will be bereft of fathers, husbands, 
and prospective husbands (16:33), and the married will be childless (16:44). Imagery of 
pain before childbirth also appears (16:38-39). “Righteousness shall abhor iniquity” as a 
virtuous woman abhors a prostitute (16:49-51). 


BEN SIRA/SIRACH 


Ben Sira addresses issue of sexuality directly or indirectly in a number of contexts.’* 
Often the Hebrew (H), where itis extant, is more specific than the Greek translation (G), 
which at times omits or tones down explicit sexual references. In the section on regard 
for one’s parents, 3:1-16, we find reference to “а mother in dishonor” who is a “disgrace” 
(3:11b), possibly a reference to her sexual wrongdoing. The reference to disgrace in 23:14 
is similarly unclear, in contrast to 41:17: "Before father and mother be ashamed of sexual 
immorality.” Ben Sira is concerned especially for sons and daughters. One should 
arrange wives for sons in their youth (7:23 H; G omits). Fathers should ensure that 
daughters remain virgins (7:24-25; 2610-12; 42:9-14). Fathers should treat daughters in 
a cool, controlling, rather than affectionate manner ("Do not let your face shine upon 
them" 7:24), perhaps to avoid indulging their wishes. He sees daughters as loss (22:3) and 
shameless daughters as bringing disgrace on both their husbands and their fathers 
(22:4-5). In 42:9-14, he elaborates these concerns, calling daughters a "treasure" (42:9 H; 
cf. “hidden sleeplessness” Ст), but mainly reflecting the burden of keeping treasures safe. 
They should not have windows seen from the entrance, beautify themselves, or mix with 
sexually experienced women, but come to marriage as virgins and be faithful in mar- 
riage and not “hated” (probably meaning “divorced”) and hopefully not infertile 
(42:9-14). Daughters cannot control their sexual responses but are like quivers seeking 
arrows or like very thirsty travelers prepared to drink any water they can get (26:10-12 
[G]; cf. Prov 9:17), wanton, and likely to be seduced through their eyes.'* 

Fathers should take beauty into account in selecting wives for their sons (36:1), so that 
they may delight their husbands (26:13; 36:22). Ben Sira affirms sexual attractiveness in 
wives (26:15-18 G), provided they remain chaste. He values having a “devoted” and “sen- 
sible” wife (40:19, 23; similarly 7:26), “the best/first/beginning of his possession, a helper 
and fortification and а pillar of support” and like a “fence/hedge” for a vineyard and pro- 
viding a secure nest (36:24-25), an allusion to the wife as helper in Genesis 2, implying 
her being both supportive and preventing his wandering into promiscuity (similarly 1 
Cor 7:2-4). He warns against the dangers of rivalry, possibly sexual, among wives in 
polygynous marriages (6:5-6; 28:15; 37:11a). Sexual intercourse is one of life’s pleasures 
(25:1), but a husband should always be in control of his wife. He tells them: You should 
not “cause her to tread upon your heights (H)/your strength/power" (С) (9:2). 

Ben Sira emphasizes also the danger posed by womens sexual attractiveness: “Do not 
fall down upon a woman's beauty” (25:21), referring in 26:9 to the seduction of painted 
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eyelids. He encourages divorce: “Do not allow an outlet to water, nor outspokenness in 
an evil wife. If she does not go as you direct [or: according to your hands], cut her off 
from your flesh” (25:25-26). Ben Sira sees women negatively: “From a woman is the 
beginning of sin, and on her account we all die (lit. we die together)” (H) (25:24), possi- 
bly alluding to Eve (cf. Gen 3:1-15, esp. 3:6), but more probably to bad wives generally. 

He warns against a “strange woman?” (9:3; taking the term in Proverbs 1-9 as referring 
to prostitutes), sleeping with a female musician, and prostitutes (9:7). Married women 
also pose a danger (9:8-9). While relations with a sex worker might lead to loss of 
wealth, adultery with another’s wife had more severe consequences (26:22; cf. Prov 
6:33-35), although in Ben Sira’s context apparently not the death penalty. 

He also warns that sexual passion can be like a destructive fire (23:16-17). For the 
immoral man “all bread is sweet” (26:17; cf. Prov 9;17). Straying from the marriage bed is 
to offend God and face shame іп the community (23:18-21), implying wrong not only 
against another male, the common view, but also one’s wife. Similarly, the adulterous 
woman offends against God and her husband (23:22-23), but in addition may produce 
illegitimate offspring (23:23), a disaster for the household where inheritance needed to 
be closely controlled. He condemns sexual immorality (26:8-9, 42:8), including by old 
men (25:2) and went beyond the Law’s provision in prohibiting intercourse between a 
man and female servants of his household: “[Be ashamed of] meddling [with a maid- 
servant] of yours, and of violating her bed” (41:22 H), although the Greek modified this 
to refer only to those of another man’s household. 

His warning to control passions and not be controlled by them may reflect Cynic and 
Stoic influence: “Let neither gluttony [lit. longing of the belly] nor sexual intercourse 
take hold of me” (23:6). Wine and women could undermine control. He makes no refer- 
ence to homosexuality or same-sex passions or relations, male sex work, intermarriage 
with non-Jews, sexual assault, incest, bestiality, or to purity issues relating to sexuality, 
such as purification after emissions. Sodom and Gomorrah’s sin is pride not sexual 
immorality (16:8). He mentions eunuchs only incidentally to illustrate inappropriate or 
impotent responses (20:4; 30:19-20), indirectly confirming that they were assumed to 
have sexual desire.'? 

Most strikingly, Ben Sira employs erotic imagery to depict the wise man's love of 
Wisdom, especially in the Wisdom poems (11-10; 4:11-19; 6318-31; 14:20-15:10; 24; 
5113-30). Here the Greek version regularly tones down the erotic. Thus, where H reads, 
“Whoever obeys me [lit. hears/listens to me] will judge truly/safely, and whoever listens 
to me will dwell in my inmost chambers" (4:15), G promises to those who listen that they 
willlive in confidence. In 6:18-31, however, G and H remain close. In 6:19 we read: "Like 
ploughing and sowing draw near her and wait for her plentiful yield/crops,’ agricultural 
images of sexual penetration and ejaculation (similarly the reference to her fruit in 1:17). 
The allusion in 6:24 to fetters and yoke may allude to a love relationship, perhaps in 6:29 
suggesting that Wisdom keeps the lover from straying. The relationship is depicted as 
one of delight (6:28; similarly 15:6). In 14:20-15:10, he urges the learner to be one “who 
looks behind her window and listens at her doors, who encamps near her house and 
drives [his tent peg] into her wall, who puts up his tent by her side and dwells where it is 
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good to dwell, who builds his nest in her foliage and in her branches spends the night, 
who seeks refuge in her shadow from the heat and dwells in her home” (14:23-27 H), 
rich in sexual imagery, including sexual penetration. The rewards are similarly 
expressed in marital terms: finding the love of a young bride (15:2; but also motherly 
love), enjoying the bread of knowledge, the water of understanding (15:3), and food 
imagery used in a sexual context in Cant 2:3-5. 

In contrast to the negative depiction of the adulteress in chapter 23, Ben Sira uses pos- 
itive images of fertility and abundance of the relationship with Wisdom in 24:13-15, 
16-17, 19-21, after praising her in 24:1-12. “Whoever eats me will hunger for more, and 
whoever drinks me will thirst for more” (24:21). The most explicit erotic imagery comes 
in 51:13-30. “Knowing” Wisdom from a young age (15:15) is probably already sexual 
(G reads instead: “I sought her”). In 51:18-19 H we find the language of a love affair: jeal- 
ousy, burning with passion, wearing Wisdom down. In 51:20 H, “moments of her exalta- 
tion” is an image of orgasm, “My hand opened her gate” (51:20), an image of intercourse; 
similarly, “her secrets [lit. nakedness] I came to know” (51:20). Use of sexual imagery 
implies a positive stance toward sex in relationships where it belongs, just as much as 
disapproval where it does not. 


The book of Tobit appears to be a folktale but, on closer reading, has a more serious 
agenda: to give assurance that “everything that was spoken by the prophets of Israel, 
whom God sent, will occur” (14:4) and that “those who commit sin and injustice will 
vanish from all the earth” (14:7). Its focus is true piety. In that context it refers to matters 
pertaining to sexuality. Appropriate marriage is a key theme running through the narra- 
tive. Thus, Tobit, the model of piety, married a woman of his own extended family (1:9) 
and instructs his son, Tobias, not to marry outside his kin but to follow the pattern set by 
the patriarchs and Noah (as indicated elsewhere only in Jub 4:33, perhaps a common 
tradition). Not to do so is to commit ropveia, a word which its narrow sense meant pros- 
titution, but had broadened, like the Hebrew rmn, to mean sexual wrongdoing, including 
illicit marriage. Unlike in Ezra and Nehemiah and, later, Jubilees and Aramaic Levi 
Document, the concern is not marriage to Gentiles because they are idolatrous and sex- 
ually immoral, but marriage outside one’s own extended family. The focus is endoga- 
mous marriage in the narrow sense,'° stability of kin and property in the interests of 
posterity (4:12-13) and inheritance (6:12), of which Tobias receives half in advance (8:11) 
and eventually all (14:13). 

Tobias marries his kinswoman, Sarah, who was close to despair because all seven men 
whom she had wed had died on the wedding night without consummating the mar- 
riage. She feared there would be no kinsman left for her (3:15). Her remaining a virgin 
reflects the requirement of chastity before marriage. The angel Raphael assures Tobias 
that he has a right to marry her precisely because she is the daughter of his relative, 
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Raguel, and is her nearest relative (6:11). Raguel, in turn, recognizes the family likeness 
and affirms he must allow the marriage on pain of death should he not do so, a provision 
beyond what the written Law requires (cf. Deut 25:5-10 or Num 36:6-8). Nothing indi- 
cates that the previous seven husbands’ deaths related to the degree of their kinship with 
Sarah, let alone that they might have been non-Jews. No explanation is given for their 
plight, except that the angel declares that Sarah was divinely ordained to be Tobias’ 
spouse (6:13, 18), reaffirmed by Raguel (7:11), and echoing the depiction of Rebecca as 
the one appointed for Isaac (Gen 24:14). Their death was an act of Asmodeus, the demon, 
although not as an agent of the divine. The notion of partners being planned by God had 
romantic appeal, but, like notions of predestination elsewhere, need not be pressed 
beyond that, although it opened that possibility. 

Two other marriages feature, those of Tobit and Anna, and Raguel and Edna. Tobit and 
Anna’ is turbulent, with Anna, strong and assertive, but responding to adversity with 
despair. Tobit urges Tobias to honor her as the one who gave him birth, a common value 
(4:4). Raguel and Edna's daughter, Sarah, is distressed for failing her father by not marry- 
ing and bearing offspring, the male parent being the primary concern. Edna's role is ancil- 
lary, providing material for writing the marriage contract, preparing the marital room, 
and taking Sarah there, while the men eat and drink (7:14; 8:1). She follows Raguel's 
instructions after the wedding, checking that Tobias survived, and making bread. Both 
address Tobias with authority declaring they are now as father and mother to him (8:21; 
10:12). There are no sexual references in relation to these marriages, although the name 
Edna (ртіп) “pleasure,” may allude to “sexual pleasure” as in Gen 18:12. 

The names, Tobias and Sarah, are probably deliberately chosen, the latter to recall the 
matriarch, Sarah, the former, also with Tobit, symbolizing the “good,” as the long and 
short forms of the Hebrew meaning “Yahu-is-good.” Sarah’s distress echoes her name- 
sake’s barrenness (Gen 16:1-5) and that of Rachel (Gen 30:23) and perhaps also Tamar's 
plight, whose first two husbands had died (Gen 38:11). It was exacerbated by her maid’s 
allegation that Sarah, herself, had killed her husbands. In some folktales, the demonic 
takes the form of a serpent coming out of a womans vagina to attack men, probably 
reflecting men’s fear of women’s sexuality. The story offers no such detail about the 
demon, Asmodeus. 4QpapTob* ar/4Q196 appears to add detail not found elsewhere, 
namely that the demon was in love with Sarah, so was acting out of jealousy. Nothing 
suggests that it had had intercourse with Sarah (cf. Gen 6:1-4; and 1 Enoch 6-8). 

In response to both Sarah's and Tobias prayers Raphael presents himself to Tobias as 
his kinsman with the name Azariah (meaning “Yahweh has helped”), instructing Tobias 
about how to ward off Asmodeus, and negotiating the marriage in his father's stead, 
matching common practice. He assures Tobias that Sarah is "sensible, brave, and very 
beautiful" (6:12), echoing the depiction of her namesakes attractiveness emphasized in 
Genesis Apocryphon 20.6-7, and, in his dual identity also as an angel, that the match 
was foreordained in heaven (6:13, 18; cf. Gen 24:44). Even before meeting Sarah, Tobias, 
being told that she was his kinswoman, "loved her very much, and his heart was drawn 
to (€xoAAjOn) her” (6:19), echoing the language of Gen 2:24, which uses the verb of sex- 
ual union (as also in 1 Esdr 4:20). Jeromes translation had him add warnings about lust, 
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enjoining Tobias to wait three days before consummating the marriage and to do so only 
for the purpose of procreation, not pleasure (6:17-18, 21-22), a restraint absent else- 
where in the work. 

Following what was probably a norm of the time, Raphael/Azariah as Tobit's repre- 
sentative first introduced Tobias to Sarah’s parents (7:1-8). Raguel short-circuits the 
norm, namely that Raphael/Azariah would first negotiate with Raguel and then start the 
conversation with Tobias. Instead Raguel, overhearing Tobias’ request to Raphael/ 
Azariah, addresses Tobias directly, initially cautioning him in the light of previous hus- 
bands’ deaths, perhaps reflecting a pattern of negotiating terms. He then declares: “She 
is given to you in accordance with the decree in the book of Moses, and it has been 
decreed from heaven that she is to be given to you” (7:11), again, probably reflecting nor- 
mal practice, which may also have included a statement such as the one which followed: 
“Take your sister; from now on you are her brother and she is your sister. She is given to 
you from now on forever” (7:11). “Given” may imply given by God. Thus she passes from 
one man, her father, into the hands of another, her husband. The language “brother,” 
“sister” is also used by Tobit of Anna (5:21; (cf. also 1QapGen ar/1Q20 2.9, 13; Cant 4:9-10, 
12; 5:1-2) and coheres with the previously noted statements depicting each other's par- 
ents as now also their own (8:21). Raguel also blesses them, probably also a standard ele- 
ment: ^May the Lord of heaven, my child, guide and prosper you both this night and 
grant you mercy and peace" (7:11). 

Similarly the action of summoning Sarah, taking her hand and placing it in the hand of 
Tobias: ^Take her to be your wife in accordance with the law and decree written in the 
book of Moses" (7:12), probably an allusion to Gen 2:24 (7:12), reflects ancient wedding rit- 
ual, as does the statement: “Take her to be your wife in accordance with the law and decree 
written in the book of Moses" (7:12). The additional instruction, “Take her and bring her 
safely to your father,” may reflect what was required in the story of a return to Tobit, but 
could alternatively reflect the pattern ofthe bridegroom taking the bride to his house. 

Reference to writing a contract "to the effect that he gave her to him as wife according 
to the decree of the law of Moses" (7:13) also reflects the practice of writing contracts 
(Deut 24:1-4; Isa 30:1; Jer 3:8, Elephantine papyri), and can include the ketubah declara- 
tion of the husband: “Be to me a wife according to the law of Moses and Israel? The con- 
tract was then sealed (7:13). 

Edna had prepared where the couple would have first intercourse, which would nor- 
mally be in the bridegroom’s house, but distance prevented this. As was the norm, the 
bride retreats to the room to await her husband, who in the meantime joins in the festiv- 
ities of eating and drinking (7:14; 8:1). The exorcism of burning the fish to expel the 
demon is specific to the story (elaborated in later versions as a fumigating role). That the 
couple go to bed but then get up again to pray for safety as Raphael had instructed (6:18) 
probably reflects the particular issues ofthe story, but, given its content, may have had a 
role at some point in normal procedures. 

Ihe prayer evokes creation, calling on “the heavens and the whole creation” to acclaim 
God, and continues with allusion to the Genesis creation story, in particular the creation 


> 


of Eve as Adam’s “helper and support” and their being the origin of the human race, 
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combining the notions of companionship and procreation. Tobias then declares: “I am 
now taking (Aaußavw) this sister of mine, not because of sexual immorality (торуе(о), 
but with sincerity/in truth/legitimately” (8:7), echoing his father’s warning to beware of 
mopveia (4:12). In other words, he is consummating a legitimate marriage, not an illicit 
one, which would be ropveia. Jerome's version would relate to having intercourse only 
for procreation, hardly the meaning here. 

Such a prayer may have formed part of the wedding ceremony, to which the respon- 
sive "Amen, Amen" (8:7-8) would have belonged. That "they went to sleep for the night" 
(8:8) hardly indicates that no intercourse took place, as Jerome's insertion required. 
Raguel's prayer of thanksgiving (8:15-17) may reflect an element of marriage liturgy, 
although its placement suggests it may relate to Tobias’ survival. The fourteen days of 
feasting double the usual (cf. Gen 29:27; Judg 14:12; cf. also Tob 11:19). It was the time for 
handing over a dowry, here half of Raguel's possessions (8:19, 21). There is no reference 
to a mohar, bride price, payment toward the costs of the celebration, perhaps because it 
was simply assumed. Reluctance to let Tobias leave probably reflects custom, as does the 
new seven-day feast to be held on his arrival back home, where Tobit, now healed, and 
Anna welcome their new daughter (11:16-17). 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


Written in the persona of King Solomon, Wisdom begins with his urging earth's rulers 
to “love righteousness!” (1:1) and not seek death (1:12), depicted as indulging in the plea- 
sures of youth (2:6), a stereotypical misrepresentation of Epicurean philosophy. Sexual 
references are at most implied (2:7-9; 3:12). They appear directly in reference to the 
blessedness of infertile women who do not take advantage of their state to engage in 
illicit intercourse (3:13; 4:1), their barrenness not depicted as shameful (cf. Gen 30:23; 
Judg 13:2; Job 15:34; Isa. 4:1; 1 Enoch 98:5; Luke 1:25) but blessed, as in Isa 54:1. Isaiah also 
inspires the unusual affirmation of eunuchs (3:14; cf. Deut. 23:1; 2 Kgs 20:18), promised a 
place in God’s temple (Isa 56:5), “the fruit of good labors” (3:15), a playful parallel to the 
promised fruit for the barren, provided eunuchs do not use their hands to engage their 
sexual desire on themselves or others. Isaiah similarly inspires the warning that children 
of adultery and illicit intercourse will not reach maturity (3:16; 4:3-9; cf. Isa 57:1-4, 20), 
an indictment on their parents (4:6). 

The allusion to Enochs translation (4:10-15) may also include sexual reference when 
it states that it was to avoid his being deceived or perhaps seduced by wickedness, a pos- 
sible allusion to Eves seduction, as Gen 3:13 LXX was sometimes understood (д Macc 
18:18; 2 Cor 11:3), especially since the focus is on “roving desire” (4:12). The “lawlessness” 
ofthe wicked (5:7) perhaps also includes sexual wrongdoing. 

Тһе second main section begins by portraying Wisdom as a woman, an image already 
in Proverbs 8, Sirach 24 and Baruch 3-4, but possibly influenced by Isis traditions." It 
speaks of “those who love her” (6:12), “see her" (6:13), “rise early for her" and “find her 
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sitting at their gates” (6:14; cf. Prov 1:20-21 LXX; 8:3), fixing their thoughts on her and 
lying awake on her account (6:15). To sit at the gates was behavior of the strange woman 
or prostitute, used daringly of Wisdom in Proverbs and here, to urge an appropriate 
response: “love of her is keeping her laws” (6:18). “Desire for wisdom leads to a king- 
dom" (6:20). As in Ben Sira, using erotic imagery indirectly affirms sexual desire as posi- 
tive when rightly directed. 

This “Solomon? tells his life story: “In the womb of a mother I was molded into flesh, 
within the period of ten months being compacted with blood, from the seed of man and 
the pleasure that accompanies intercourse” (7:1-2). This reflects the understanding of 
procreation as the male sperm as seed joining with the womans blood to form the new- 
born. It sees pleasure in sexual intercourse positively, in contrast to those insisting on 
pure functionality, and may reflect the view that heightened pleasure in intercourse 
enhances the possibility of conception (cf. also Genesis Apocryphon 2.9-10). Female 
imagery of wisdom returns where Solomon speaks of loving her (7:10), her being the 
mother of good things (7:12), and teaching him, including about the healing properties 
of plants and roots (7:17-22). A list of Wisdom’s qualities follows (7:24-8:1), including 
that “nothing defiled gains entrance into her” (7:25b), like the statement, “she penetrates 
all things” (7:24), not, a sexual metaphor. Middle Platonic and Stoic influence is reflected 
in the epithets,'? all without erotic undertones. Erotic language returns when Solomon 
writes of seeking out Wisdom from his youth, taking her as bride, enamored of her 
beauty, and taking her to live with him (8:2, 9; cf. Prov 7:4; Sir 15:2) and possibly in 8:16 
alluding to intercourse (cf. Sir 6:28). 

The section on history passes over potential references to sexuality in the accounts of 
Adam and Moses and omits mention of Eve, the Watchers, Noah’s nakedness and 
Canaans curse, Sodom and Gomorrah, Lots incest, Sarah’s beauty, hers and Rebeccas 
protection from rulers lusts, and Rachel's beauty. Of Joseph, we have only that Wisdom 
"delivered him from біп” (10:13). 

The final section, which sharply attacks idolatry, includes the claim: "For the inven- 
tion ofidols was the beginning of sexual wrongdoing, and the discovery ofthem the cor- 
ruption of life” (14:12), to which the author returns in 14:23-26, condemning people who 
do not keep their lives or their marriage pure, but engage in "sexual perversion, disorder 
in marriages, adultery, and debauchery" (14:26). If "sexual perversion" alludes to same- 
sex relations, it would form a parallel to Paul's argument in Romans 1. 


SUSANNA 


Susanna comes to us in two different Greek versions, the Septuagint Old Greek (OG), 
where it follows Daniel, and the so-called Theodotion (TH), where it precedes Daniel. 
The stories vary in some detail. The OG begins with reference to lawlessness and to two 
elders who see Susanna walking in her husband's garden and find her sexually attractive. 
Initially without telling the other, each wants to engage with her sexually, until through 
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confrontation they recognize their common goal and decide to rape her and, on her 
refusal, decide to kill her. Concocting a false report of her having sex with a young man 
who fled, they bring her to court, and she is taken off to be executed. An angel hears her 
prayer for help and sends Daniel who has each interviewed separately thereby exposing 
their deceit, and they are executed. 

TH, beginning with an account of Susanna’s beauty and piety, has the court meet reg- 
ularly in her parents’ house, hence the elders’ presence. Its more elaborate account of the 
elders’ deeds depicts Susanna bathing on a hot day, has them inform her of their deceit- 
ful intent, which begins with their report to her servants. As in OG, the court scene fol- 
lows, and Daniel intervenes. While OG emphasizes the wisdom of the young in contrast 
to the old who are corrupt, TH focuses on enhancing Daniel's status. 

The depiction of intent to commit adultery in the story may well have been inspired 
by accounts in Jeremiah of such corruption (29:22-23; 23:14-15). Susanna is a model true 
daughter of Israel. OG depicts the elders as like the men of Sidon, possibly alluding to 
1 Kgs 16:31; 2 Chr 21:6; 22:10-12, whereas TH links them with Canaanites. Both describe 
them as seduced by beauty, not blaming Susanna for this.'? Sexual attractiveness is posi- 
tive. Responding to it inappropriately is to turn away from what heaven decrees as just 
(8-10). They became obsessed, described as being in distress (14), an element of humor 
about male folly. The predatory, frustrated, turned aggressive: they had her stripped 
(OG) or unveiled (TH) and charged. 

The author shows little interest in Susanna as a person, beyond depicting her as model 
and victim. She disappears before the story’s end. The attempted seduction echoes 
Joseph's encounter with Potiphar’s wife with roles reversed and also details of Genesis 
2-3: the garden, the two trees, the prohibition, the woman under pressure, temptation, 
deceit, shame, hiding, nakedness, walking about in the garden, and judgment. While 
like a second Eve, the focus is primarily on her as a counter-model of faithfulness to 
Torah.” Not Susanna, but the elders are “seduced” into sin like Eve, as LXX renders Gen 
3:13 (similarly 4 Macc 18:8 and 2 Cor 11:3). 

Тһе story embeds important sexual values, affirming sexual attractiveness, making 
men responsible for how they respond and, in TH, mocking their obsessions. It exposes 
male predatory sexual behavior and associated violence and the fallibility of male coun- 
cils on such matters (similarly Psalms of Solomon 4). It is not about womens leadership; 
Susanna returns to her place, but it is about ensuring that hers is a safe place. 


ADDITIONS TO ESTHER 


Already the translations ofthe existing story, shorter in the A text, longer in the B text, show 
revisions in the direction of modifying the tale, including introduction of references to God 
(2:20; 4:8; 6:1, 13; only in the A Text: 4:14, 16; 7:2), with the Additions A and F indicating God 
is in control. Unlike in the Hebrew story, the translators highlight the sexual exploitation, 
especially the B text depicting Esther as abducted, taken from Mordecai to whom she was 
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betrothed and forced into sexual service with great fear for herself, her people, and the tem- 
ple. The Additions reinforce Esther's image as pious victim. She declares: “I... abhor the bed 
of the uncircumcised and of any foreigner” (C 26; 14:15), consistent with the hardline rejec- 
tion of intermarriage found in Ezra, Jubilees, Aramaic Levi Document, and 4QMMT, prob- 
ably emanating from the early second century все, and also later in Pseudo-Philo, Т. Job 
45:3, 2 Bar. 41:3-4; 42:4; 48:22-24; and the opponents in Joseph and Aseneth. The revision 
and expansions thus recreate Esther's image as Torah observant. 


LETTER OF JEREMIAH 


References to sexuality in this would-be letter of Jeremiah appear in association with its 
attack on idolatry (inspired by Jer 10:1-16). Idols’ priests are corrupt thieves, who also 
benefit “the prostitutes on the terrace” (11), sitting along passages, burning bran incense, 
with cords around them (42-43). By breaking the cord, men chose a woman who then 
mocked her fellows as unattractive. Herodotus alleges a similar practice among 
Babylonian cult prostitutes, but with no reference to bran incense and claiming all 
women had to undergo this (Hist. 1.199). Reference to Bel (42-43) may indicate the 
Marduk cult (cf. Isa 46:1; Jer 50:2; 51:44). Purity laws are ignored: Women menstruating 
or at childbirth may touch sacrifices (29). Cult prostitution, condemned in Deut 
23:17-18, serves for the author to indicate a nexus between idolatry and sexual wrongdo- 
ing (cf. Wisdom 13-15, Romans 1). 


CONCLUSION 


There are sexual elements common to many of these works: male stereotypes about 
women in their sexuality as dangerous, associated with mockery of men who lose con- 
trol to women; male predatory behavior; rape and violence in war; linkage of idolatry to 
profligate sexuality; gender role reversals, which, as exceptions, confirm the norms; 
affirmation of sexual attractiveness when not abused and of (arranged) marriage and 
the processes of procreation and nurture; and disapprovals of prostitution and marriage 
to foreigners or exogamy. 
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CHAPTER 29 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
AND THE APOCRYPHA 


DAVID A. DESILVA 


AN essay on biblical theology and the Apocrypha could be viewed as problematic 
from a number of perspectives. For readers in the Roman Catholic and most 
Orthodox Christian communions, this material should properly be a subsection of 
an essay on biblical theology and the Old Testament or, perhaps, a freestanding essay 
on biblical theology and the later Old Testament, although it would then probably 
have to include Daniel and Ecclesiastes. The official position of some Protestant 
churches, on the other hand, is that the “Apocrypha” are suited for instruction in 
manners and ethics, but not for theological reflection—at least not independently of 
what can be established on the basis of texts that remain canonical for those 
Protestant Christians. 

This variance in perspective stems from the fact that there was never clear and unani- 
mous agreement in the church of the ante-Nicene and Nicene periods concerning the 
canonical authority of these texts, although a majority position affirming them as part of 
the Jewish Scriptures emerged by the fifth century. Leaders of the Protestant 
Reformation championed the minority position in this history of uncertainty. Two fac- 
tors were their ideological position of “Scripture alone” as the basis for Christian doc- 
trine and the prominence that certain Apocryphal texts played in legitimating certain 
doctrines and practices to which the Reformers particularly objected." 

In 2 Масс 15:12-14, Judas Maccabeus sees the deceased high priest Onias IV praying on 
behalf of the Jewish nation in their war for independence from the Seleucid empire. 
Onias, in turn, introduces the long-deceased prophet Jeremiah, who, he says “loves the 
family of Israel and prays much for the people and the holy city” (NRSV). This episode 
offers clear legitimation—and potentially scriptural legitimation—for the practice of the 
intercession of the departed saints. In 2 Масс 12:39-45, Judas discovers tokens of idolatry 
on the persons of his deceased soldiers and takes up a collection to be sent to Jerusalem so 
that sin offerings might be made in the newly cleansed Temple. The author of 2 Maccabees 
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interprets Judass action as an attempt to make atonement for the sins of the deceased, to 
release them from the consequences of their sins (even though Judas might himself have 
understood the action quite differently; e.g., as an act of purification performed on behalf 
of his surviving soldiers). This episode, nevertheless, could be used to support indul- 
gences and other practices by which the living effectively purchased forgiveness for their 
deceased. The teaching that virtuous deeds could somehow be stored up as a “treasure” 
against a future day of necessity (Tob 4:8-11; Sir 29:9-12) helped lay the foundation for the 
doctrine of the “treasury of merits” and the further development that these merits, once 
accumulated, could be distributed to others in need of good works (including the 
departed, as in 2 Macc 12:39-45). As these were key points of disagreement between the 
Reformers and the Catholic Church, and as texts from the disputed collection supported 
them so well, it was almost inevitable that Luther and others should revive the historic 
objections of Jerome, Gregory the Great, and others that the church should receive, as its 
Old Testament, the shorter canon received by the synagogue. 

From a purely historical perspective, however, the collection of books known as 
“Apocrypha” is of great importance to biblical theology. On the one hand, these texts 
reflect the state of biblical theology as it continued to develop in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods—as particular theological traditions rooted in the texts that came to 
form the Hebrew Bible were revisited, extended, and, in some cases, shaped into new 
expressions. This, in turn, adds to the repertoire of theological traditions and reflections 
available to Jews in the later Second Temple Period and, of particular importance here, 
to those leaders of the early Jesus movements whose writings would become the New 
Testament. Particularly in the arenas of early Christology, soteriology, and personal 
eschatology—hardly tangential subjects in biblical theology—we find the imprint of 
theological developments within the Apocrypha. These texts also help to highlight some 
of the distinctive positions taken by some early Christian leaders and to explain the rea- 
sons why these were such controversial developments. 


THE APOCRYPHA AS THEOLOGICAL 
REFLECTION ON THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES 


The Apocrypha/Deuterocanonicals are particularly rich in theological reflection upon 
the texts that later came to form the Hebrew Bible, wrestling successfully to sustain the 
worldview and ideological framework it articulates in the face of two significant national 
crises (the extreme makeover of Jerusalem, the repression of Judaism, and the desecration 
of the Temple associated with the reign of Antiochus IV in 172-166 BCE; the devastation of 
Galilee and Judea, including the capital and its temple, as a consequence of the First Jewish 
Revolt in 66-70 СЕ) and, in the face of the quotidian, challenges that Jews faced throughout 
the land and the Diaspora during this long period of imperial domination. 
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The writers of the Apocrypha look to the sacred history of scripture to know God's 
character and values, the underlying premise being that God is constant. In prayer after 
prayer, the speakers search for precedents in the Hebrew Bible in which God has acted 
in the manner that the one praying now desires to see God act in the present moment 
(see, e.g., 1 Macc 4:30-33; 2 Macc 15:22-24; 3 Macc 3:2-20; 6:2-15). Where God is con- 
cerned, past performance is embraced as the best indicator and even predictor of future 
action. A particular characteristic of God known from the Scriptural revelation (indeed, 
from a climactic moment in God's self-revelation as God passes visibly by Moses) that 
continues to be celebrated is the fact that God is “merciful and gracious, slow to anger" 
(Exod 34:6, NRSV). Prayer of Manasseh particularly dwells upon this facet of God's 
character and the hope it gives to each and every person to find reconciliation with God 
and restoration through repentance. 

On the one hand, God is affirmed throughout this literature as the creator of all 
things, the God of heaven and earth, to whom all people owe allegiance and obedience 
(see, e.g., Jdt 16:14; Wis 11:23-12:1), who directs the affairs of all nations (Add Esth E 16; 
cf. Dan 2:20-21; 5:18-23). On the other hand, God is known throughout this literature 
primarily as Israel's covenant partner, the God of the covenant forged through Moses at 
the creation of Israel as a people at the Exodus. God chose Israel as God's inheritance 
and special possession among the nations (Add Esth 13:15-17); God chose Jerusalem to 
be the place of God's dwelling in a special way among God's people (3 Macc 2:9, 15-16), 
although God is not distant from them in their exile (3 Macc 6:15, reciting Lev 26:44); 
Gods honor is specially connected with the fortunes of Israel (Bar 2:11, 14-15; 3:5; 3 Macc 
2:16), such that Israel's enemies become God's enemies (3 Macc 2:3-10; 6:3-9; 6:15, 28; 
7:6, 9). At the heart of this relationship is the Torah, the Law of Moses, which defines the 
covenant relationship and obligations and lays out the consequences both of faithful- 
ness toward and neglect of the same. 

The authors of the Apocrypha do not understand Torah to be a means of earning 
Gods favor, but rather as a manifestation of God's favor, with obedience to God's Torah 
providing a proper manifestation of gratitude to the Creator and Deliverer of Israel.” In 
giving Israel the Torah—the embodiment of Wisdom—God showed exceptional favor 
exclusively toward Israel (Sir 24:1-23; Bar 3:36-4:4). While Wisdom is active “among 
every people and nation" (Sir 24:6), Wisdom becomes Israel's special possession as she 
takes on physical form in the scroll of the Torah and takes up "residence" among this 
particular people (Sir 24:7-12, 23; Bar 3:36-4:1).? Possession of the Torah is a cause for 
celebration, not a burden: “Happy are we, O Israel, for we know what is pleasing to God" 
(Bar 4:4). Therefore, Israel knows how to live so as to give its Creator and Benefactor due 
honor and grateful service—and, thus, to continue to experience favor as grateful recipi- 
ents of God’s benefits both in this life and, for several of these authors, beyond death. 
Those who follow the Law of Moses are also able to live in harmony with their created 
design and to experience the benefits of living in such harmony: 


When God formed human beings, God planted emotions and character traits inside 
them. At that time, God also set the mind on the throne in the middle of the senses, 
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to function as a holy governor over them all. God gave the Law to the mind. Whoever 
lives in line with the Law will rule over a kingdom that is self-controlled, just, good, 
and courageous. (4 Macc 2:21-23, CEB) 


God's giving of the Law was an act of great sympathy toward God's creatures (4 Масс 
5:25-26), providing for them the means by which to rise to live to their full potential as 
moral beings (an idea that, in this particular text, is developed in a manner fully conso- 
nant with Stoic ethics). 

Running throughout this literature is also the strong conviction that living in line 
with the Torah is feasible for human beings and not striving after some impossible 
standard. Where an author comes down on this question is related to that author’s view 
of humanity and, particularly, the degree to which human beings remain free moral 
agents. On the basis of his reading of the second creation account (Gen 2:4-17), Ben Sira 
concludes that when God “created humankind in the beginning, .... he left them in the 
power of their own free choice” (Sir 15:14, NRSV). The first human beings exercised their 
inclination (in Hebrew, the yetzer) in the direction of disobedience. Each human being 
descended from them, however, faces the same choice with the same freedom: “If you 
choose, you can keep the commandments, and to act faithfully is a matter of your own 
choice” (Sir 15:15, NRSV). Ben Sira thus upholds Moses’ words near the close of 
Deuteronomy, which forcefully affirm the human being’s capacity to follow the Torah 
and, thereby, enjoy the blessings that it promises: 


See, I have set before you today life and prosperity, death and adversity. If you obey 
the commandments of the LORD your God that I am commanding you today, by 
loving the LORD your God, walking in his ways, and observing his command- 
ments, decrees, and ordinances, then you shall live and become numerous, and the 
LORD your God will bless you in the land that you are entering to possess. ... I have 
set before you life and death, blessings and curses. Choose life so that you and your 
descendants may live. (Deut 30:15-16, 19, NRSV; cf. Sir 15:16-17)* 


The author of 4 Maccabees, writing in the mid-first century св, also explicitly affirms 
that the power to live in line with Torah lies within each persons ability. He regards the 
commandment, “You shall not covet,’ to offer decisive proof that the God-directed 
mind is able to control the emotions and desires (д Масс 2:6-7). His unstated premise 
is that God would never have commanded that which is impossible to perform. Human 
failure is not in any way built into the covenant. Such a viewpoint stands in stunning 
contrast to Paul, a near-contemporary who regards the same commandment to have 
given “sin” the opportunity to gain the upper hand on the individual (see especially 
Rom 7:7-8, 10).? 

The cataclysm of уо се brought the question of the feasibility of keeping covenant 
more desperately to the fore. Israel's renewed fate of suffering the devastation of its capi- 
tal and temple at the hands of the Romans, repeating the earlier devastation under 
Babylon, made the author of 4 Ezra (2 Esdras 3-14) doubt human ability even to keep the 
Torah in the first place, so as to enjoy its blessings and avoid its curses—the curses that 
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had spectacularly fell upon Israel once more. He is painfully aware of the power of the 
internal forces at work within a person to undermine his or her commitment and even 
ability to choose life. The “bent to sinning” has become an inescapable feature of human 
existence, perhaps as a result of the first person’s sin (2 Esdras 3:7, 19-22). The author 
comes close to suggesting that God is ultimately to blame for not removing the sinful 
inclination, such that the Law could bear its promised fruit among Israel (3:20). 

“Ezras” angelic conversation partner, however, will still afirm—and finally persuade 
Ezra—that God is not, in fact, responsible for the failure of human beings to keep God's 
Law and, thus, give their Creator his due. This responsibility falls entirely on human 
beings, whom God even works graciously alongside to perfect (9:22), if they continue to 
fight the noble contest against the sinful inclination. Once again, the final word is an 
affirmation of Deuteronomy’s challenge and the fairness of that challenge: “This is the 
path that Moses declared when he was alive, speaking to the people, Choose life for your- 
self... so that you may live? (2 Esdras 7:129, reciting Deut 30:19). Obedience may require 
strenuous self-discipline, but it remains perfectly feasible. 

The authors of the Apocrypha largely affirm Deuteronomy’s theology of history and 
the covenant, continuing to use this theology to explain the vicissitudes and victories of 
the nation throughout the Greek and Roman periods, and adapting their worldview to 
allow for its continued affirmation (most notably in the attention given to post-mortem 
rewards and punishments). This view of history—and hope for the present and future of 
the nation—is quite straightforward. When the people of Israel keep covenant with 
God, honoring God by doing what God has commanded them, they will continue to 
enjoy God's protection, prospering, and exaltation of the nation (Deut 28:1-14). When 
the people of Israel disregard the stipulations of the covenant, thus also dishonoring 
their divine patron, they will experience God’s withdrawal of favor and, indeed, punish- 
ment and ruination, notably at the hands of foreign powers (Deut 28:15-68). A return to 
covenant faithfulness on the part of the nation, however, would mean a restoration to 
Gods favor and their former good fortunes (Deut 30:1-10). This ideology provides the 
essential framework within which Second Temple period Jews make sense of their his- 
tory and conceive of their hope for their future. 

Baruch provides a fine example of this ideology at work in both ways. Тһе movement 
of the book as a whole from liturgical acts of repentance (1:15-3:8) to a poem elevating 
Torah observance as the path to wisdom and life (3:9—4:4) to prophetic passages promis- 
ing restoration (4:5-5:9) lays out a path for national recovery for its readers based on 
Deut 30:1-10. The prayer of confession interprets the calamity of foreign domination in 
terms of the nations collective disobedience, exonerating God of any blame for their 
calamities (Bar 115-20; 21-10), which are described in ways directly recalling details 
from the curses in Deuteronomy (compare Bar 2:3 with Deut 28:53; Bar 2:29 with Deut 
28:62; also Bar 4:15 with Deut 28:49-50; Bar 4:15). Those praying call upon God for 
mercy and restoration on the basis of God's own promise to forgive and restore God's 
people when they repented and returned to covenant obedience (Bar 2:19-35). The wis- 
dom poem covers the same ground in a different vehicle, explaining the audiences con- 
dition of exile in terms of their departure from the covenant—the path of Wisdom 
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(Bar 3:9-13)—and exhorting them to return to the God-given wisdom found in “the 
scroll containing God’s commandments,” and not in the ways of the nations around 
them (Bar 3:14-4:4). Such renewed commitment to the covenant is the sure path to 
national recovery. The author then turns to prophetic discourse to proclaim the same 
message. “Jerusalem” encourages her exiled children that their separation is the conse- 
quence of their sins against the covenant (Bar 4:5-29); the “prophet” then encourages 
Jerusalem that her children will be returned to her when God’s anger turns again to 
mercy (4:30-5:9), the consequence of their repentance and renewed commitment to the 
distinctively Jewish way of life (which this ideology thus served to preserve through the 
most politically desperate times). 

The author of 2 Maccabees pervasively applied the Deuteronomist’s theology of his- 
tory as the lens through which to understand the events of the Hellenizing Crisis and 
Maccabean Revolt (the events of 175-161 BCE).° The peace and protection that 
Jerusalem enjoyed under the piously conservative high priest Onias—dramatically 
depicted in the divine repulsing of Heliodorus as the latter tried to enter the Temple— 
are consequences of the nation’s strict attention to the Torah under its leader’s direction 
(2 Macc 31-30; 5:18). Jerusalem’s elite lead the nation on the path to disaster, however, 
when they set aside Torah’s civic laws in favor of a Greek form of polity and promote 
Greek culture and institutions more vigorously than their native way of life (2 Macc 
4:16-17; cf. 1 Macc 1:11, 15). Antiochus IV’s successful raid on the Temple treasury shows 
God's protection of the Temple to have been revoked on account of the nations’ leaders’ 
desire to become life the nations (2 Macc 5:17-18). The violent repression of Torah 
observance and the desecration of the Temple are interpreted as the nation’s experience 
of corrective punishment, designed to lead them to repentance (2 Macc 6:12-16; see 
also 7:16b, 18, 32-35). 

The turning point in the narrative arrives with nine martyrs, who remain steadfast in 
their commitment to the covenant under the most brutal tortures and, thus, offer their 
lives to God in obedience. Because they suffer as innocent individuals in the midst of a 
(largely) guilty nation, they are able to make of their lives a kind of offering to God, ask- 
ing God to bring an end to the punishment of the whole nation with their endurance 
unto death (2 Macc 7:37-38), whether because the full measure of punishment might be 
more quickly reached in their extraordinary sufferings or because their outstanding dis- 
play of covenant loyalty might outweigh and erase the neglect of the covenant among 
their fellow Jews.’ In the author’s construction of the narrative, the martyrs’ deaths are 
effective: God’s wrath turns to mercy at this very point, with the result that the initial 
campaigns of Judas Maccabeus and his armies are successful (2 Macc 8:5). The extraor- 
dinary loyalty of a few individuals effects a reversal of the nation’s collective experience 
of the covenant curses; the renewed loyalty toward the covenant among the nation 
assures the successful outcome of the Maccabean Revolt (8:36).° 

The fundamental premises of Deuteronomy’s theology of history, however, were also 
seriously challenged during the period in which this literature was created, both by the 
fate of individuals and by the (repeated) fate of the nation. As bad things continued to 
happen to good people, as it were, and as disaster continued to overtake the Jewish 
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nation while more egregiously sinful nations continued to prosper, we find significant 
developments in the application of Deuteronomy’s principles to allow these authors to 
sustain its basic framework. 

While Ben Sira could affirm, without nuance or refinement, the conviction that a 
Torah-observant life would lead one to “lack nothing” (Sir 40:26-27; see also 30:21-25), 
he had to acknowledge that both the righteous person and the sinner encountered 
difficulty—and even that the sinner could enjoy life’s blessings and comforts far more 
fully than the righteous person. While the primeval curse condemns all people to some 
hardship (40:1, 11; 41:4, 10; cf. Gen 3:17-19), Ben Sira claims that the sinner will experi- 
ence significantly more hardship than the righteous (Sir 40:8-9). If the sinner seems to 
prosper more than the righteous, God will see to it that, upon his or her deathbed, anxi- 
ety and regret destroy all memory of life’s pleasures for the sinner (Sir 11: 21, 25-28). 

These refinements of Deuteronomy’s promises were woefully inadequate to meet the 
challenges of the Hellenizing crisis, in which the most Torah-observant met with often 
horrific ends while those most neglectful of the covenant were prospering. Ben Siras 
assurances that the righteous person’s reputation would outlive him or her (Sir 41:12-13) 
offered pale compensation for the misery and affliction that came specifically because 
one was living mindful of the covenant. Nor was it sufficient to affirm that God had 
justly allowed affliction to come upon the nation for its collective sins—surely God must 
also prove to be just in the case of the individual righteous person as well! 

Тһе convictions that God was indeed just in all respects and that the covenant prom- 
ises could not fail gave rise, therefore, to the belief in life after death—particularly to the 
belief that whatever might be lacking in God's justice on this side of death would be 
accomplished in post-mortem judgment, rewards, and punishments. Thus, while the 
martyrs in 2 Maccabees could confess suffering justly from the point of view of belong- 
ing to a nation that had defected from God's covenant, they also professed the sure hope 
that God would give them new life after death (2 Macc 7:9, 11, 14, 23, 29; 12:43-45; 14:46), 
in this instance a new life that would specifically involve some kind of new body (2 Macc 
7:11; 14:46). It would surely not prove difficult for the God who created the heavens and 
the earth out of nothing to recreate a person beyond death and the destruction of the 
physical body (2 Macc 7:28)? The sinners and particularly those who oppress the right- 
eous would also be brought to justice beyond death (2 Macc 7:36). 

Тһе problem of the righteous person coming to grief while the sinner remains 
ascendant in this life—often at the cost of the righteous person!—is a focal issue in 
Wisdom of Solomon, the first five chapters of which are devoted to this problem. The 
solutionis to be found on the far side of death. The ungodly, who live with a view to this 
life only and pursue the most expedient (even if impious and oppressive) strategies to 
acquire its goods, have lost sight ofthe fact that "God created humans for immortality" 
(Wis 2:22-23). The righteous may not attain the blessings of long life and abundant 
descendants traditionally promised by the tradition, but they will be more than com- 
pensated by the immortal blessings that attend virtue (Wis 4:1, 3, 7-15; 5:15-16) when 
they stand beside God in the presence of their oppressors, in whose sight they will be 
vindicated (5:1-13). 
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Faced with the problem of the devastation of Jerusalem and its temple by the far more 
sinful Romans, the author of 4 Ezra (= 2 Esdras 3-14) has given up altogether on seeing 
justice done in “this age"—not only now on this side of death, but on this side of God's 
age-altering interventions in history. He wrestles with winsome honesty with the chal- 
lenges that the last decades of the first century CE have raised against the traditional the- 
ology of Deuteronomy but, in the end, he has resolved these challenges—to his own 
satisfaction, at least, if not to the satisfaction of his modern readers. The "evil inclination" 
that took root in Adam has spread like a "disease" through the human race as a whole 
(2 Esdras 3-14; see 3:20-22; 4:30; 7:118-119).'° Adams sin has ruined the present world, 
which must yet bring forth the full harvest of wickedness and of the consequences of sin 
that he had initially sown (2 Esdras 4:26-29). This age cannot contain the good things 
God had promised for the righteous but, for this very reason, "the Most high has made 
not one age, but two" (2 Esdras 7:50). The world to come will be the venue in which God's 
just recompense will come upon both the righteous and the ungodly. The apocalyptic 
vision allows the author to reaffirm the reliability ofthe basic framework of Deuteronomy. 

Тһе doctrine of God's election of Israel and Deuteronomy's promises of restoration 
were foundational as well for these writers’ hope for the nation, particularly that the 
peoples domination by Gentile empires would come to an end, Israel's independence 
and former status as a glorious nation rehabilitated, and the Jews scattered throughout 
the Mediterranean and Levant restored to the land of promise (as in Sir 36:1-22).!' The 
author of Tobit encourages his audience to "turn to [God] with all your heart and your 
all being to act sincerely before him,” living as witnesses to their covenant God “in the 
presence of the nations" among which they are scatters, for this is precisely the path to 
the reversal of their present ills and enjoyment of God's bright future for God's people 
that had been promised by the classical prophets (Tob 13:3-6; see Tobit 13-14 as a whole; 
compare Isa 43:5-7; 54:7; Jer 29:13-14; 31:7-10). 

Тһе author of 4 Ezra once again emerges as the contestant struggling the hardest to 
make sense of his plight and that of his people in a way that does not require the aban- 
donment of the covenant promises. He is prepared to accept God's chastening of the 
Jewish people yet again for their lack of faithfulness to the covenant in the shattering 
events of the failed Jewish Revolt of 66—70 cz, but the ongoing prosperity and peace of 
the Roman empire—that far more sinful nation that had never given the God of Israel a 
second thought—threatens to push him over the edge. Where is the justice in that? he 
asks (2 Esdras 3:28, 31-33, 35). What is the meaning of “election” if Israel does not enjoy 
the good things of this world while Gentile nations devour Israel for their benefit 
(5:23-30; 6:55-59)? 

Resolution comes for this author by means oftwo shifts in the theology ofthe covenant. 
First, God's “election” rests not upon all ethnic Jews, but upon “those who stored up faith as 
a treasure” with God (6:5), who “have struggled hard to overcome the evil thought fash- 
ioned within them so that it wouldn't lead them astray from life to death" (7:92). The indi- 
viduals who constitute Israel thus defined will enjoy the covenant blessings after death; 
Israel thus defined will also enjoy the covenant blessings after God’s decisive interventions 
in world history. Among the Apocrypha, it is only in 4 Ezra that we find a messianic figure 
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acting as an agent of God's future restoration of order in creation and justice for God's 
people." Here the messiah appears as the lion that indicts the eagle for all its violence, 
exploitation, and oppression of the inhabitants of the earth and pronounces Gods judg- 
ment upon it (11:40-46)—which answers a major problem that “Ezra” had raised, namely 
God's failure, having judged God's own people, to proceed to judge the greater offender 
(see 3:28-32).? The oppressive Gentile regime will be ended, making room for the messi- 
anic kingdom, the restoration of Jerusalems splendor, and the gathering in ofthe scattered 
elect from every corner (13:27-50; 10:25-27, 50-59). In the closing chapter, "Ezra" directs 
his people to renewed observance of God's law as the path to preservation as this age draws 
to its close and the enjoyment of God’s blessings in the age to come (14:22, 29-34), his con- 
fidence in the covenant and the Deuteronomistic theology of history having been thor- 
oughly restored even in the wake ofthe utter devastation of Jerusalem іп 70 СЕ. 

While the authors of the Apocrypha consistently regard God's providential ordering 
of the life of the Jewish ethnos to be guided by election and the covenant relationship 
God forged with them in the Exodus events, they are more varied in their position on 
how God includes the Gentiles in God's providential care, both throughout history and 
in the future age. 

Тһе author of 2 Maccabees contrasts God's interventions in the life of God's own peo- 
ple, in which he chastens them before their sins have reached their full measure, with 
God's non-interventions in the course of Gentile nations till their sins have passed the 
point of no return, making their utter destruction inevitable (2 Macc 6:13-16). Wisdom of 
Solomon, on the other hand, goes far to affirm God's concern for Gentile as well as Jew. 
God had not hidden God’s self from the Gentile nations, since creation, as God's handi- 
work, proclaimed the Creator to them, although such natural revelation had proved inef- 
fectual (Wis 13:1-9). In a striking adaptation ofthe tradition of Exod 23:29-30, where God 
is said to drive out the Canaanites little by little so that the land does not become overrun 
with wild animals, the author of Wisdom claims that God's intent was to give the 
Canaanites a chance to repent before their destruction was total (Wis 12:8-10a), for God's 
love is universal toward God's whole creation (11:24). Despite such affirmations, however, 
Wisdom of Solomon holds out little hope for Gentile nations, who are “wicked from their 
birth; whose “natural inclination was to evil,’ and who were therefore never going to 
repent (12:10b; 19:4). God’s patience toward Gentiles in this book, then, says more about 
God's character than about any genuine universalistic hopes. 

Tobit, one of the earliest books from this collection, articulates a strikingly inclusive 
vision of God's future. God would draw together not only the scattered people of Israel, 
but “many nations... will come to your holy name,’ bearing “gifts in their hands for the 
King of heaven" (Tob 13:11, NRSV). After the Temple is restored in splendor, “the nations 
in the whole world will all be converted and worship God in truth. They will all abandon 
their idols, which deceitfully have led them into their error, and in righteousness they 
will praise the eternal God" (Tob 14:6-7, NRSV; compare Ps 86:9-10; Isa 2:2-3; 60:2-3). 
Baruch, however, another early book among the Apocrypha, does not see beyond God's 
punishment of the Gentile empire that overtook Jerusalem (Bar 4:30-35) prior to God's 
restoration of God's people (4:36-5:9). 
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Baruch’s viewpoint receives greater support throughout the collection. The two 
“bonus scenes” that frame the Greek version of Esther express a theology in which there 
are two "lots" (note the re-interpretation of Purim)—one for God's “righteous nation" 
and one for all the other nations, and God consistently takes the part of the former (Gk 
Esth, Add F, 5, 7-9). More radically, the author of 4 Ezra claims as God's own testimony 
that “as for the other nations that have descended from Adam, you have said that they 
are nothing, and that they are like spittle, and you have compared their abundance to a 
drop from а bucket" (4 Ezra 6:56, NRSV). The author is re-reading Isa 40:15-17, where 
the point ofthe prophet's disparaging of “all the nations" was to underscore the limitless 
power and majesty of God. “Ezra,” however, now uses the same language to underscore 
Gods (alleged) concern for the people of Israel and lack of regard for Gentile nations 
(adding the colorful image of "spit"). The vigor of the language, of course, reflects the 
intensely problematic situation in the decades following the second destruction of 
Jerusalem and its temple—and God's failure to punish the worse (and less valued!) 
Gentile nation in turn. In the apocalyptic future, God will indeed reverse this situation, 
but the author expresses no hope (or even desire) that the Gentile nations will be 
included in the people of the one God. While this author had modified the theology of 
election such that being born into the people of Israel is not sufficient for deliverance but 
must be accompanied by close observance of the covenant (see 2 Esdras 7:52-58, 
127-129), he does not take the step of making close observance of God's Law alone suffi- 
cient for inclusion in God's chosen people. An Israelite pedigree may not be enough, but 
itremains indispensable. 

The writers of the Apocrypha bear witness to one remarkable shift in the Jewish world 
view—the multiplication of angels, demons, and their functions. In the story of Tobit, a 
demons peculiar interest in an individual is the source of a family’s affliction, and exor- 
cism and the supernatural binding of the demon is the solution (Tob 3:7-8, 17; 81-3). 
Conversely, angels, who are now arranged in a kind of hierarchy (Tob 12:15), work on 
behalf of God's people, bringing the content of their prayers to God's notice and acting 
as vehicles of help or revelation according to God's directives (Tob 3:16-17; 12:12-15, 18). 
Angelic guards halt Heliodoruss advance toward the Temple (2 Macc 3:23-28); the 
heroes of the Maccabean Revolt ask God to send “а good angel" to fight on their behalf 
(2 Macc 11:6; 15:23); heavenly armies play a role in the Hasmonean victories against the 
Seleucid forces (10:28-20; 11:7-10). This view of a highly populated and interactive 
unseen realm is reflected in the Gospel narratives and other early Christian literature. 


THE APOCRYPHA AND THEOLOGICAL 
REFLECTION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


While many Protestant Christians would come to hold that books of the Apocrypha 
ought not to become the independent basis for Christian doctrine, the earliest 
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Christians appear not to have been at all reluctant to draw upon the material known 
from these books in their own theological endeavors. This is particularly evident in 
regard to the earliest developments in Christology reflected in the pages of the New 
Testament itself, and it would continue to be evident throughout the ante-Nicene and 
Nicene periods as ecclesiastical leaders worked out some of the church’s most funda- 
mental doctrines regarding the person and work of the “Son of God” and the relation- 
ships among the persons of the Trinity. 

Тһе early Christ-followers came to the conviction that God had in some way been 
specially present among human beings in the person of Jesus—that Jesus was in some 
special sense the “Son” of the God whom he called “Father” (and encouraged his follow- 
ers to do the same). Did this Son of God only have his beginnings recently in Bethlehem, 
or does his story reach far back behind the birth of Jesus, the incarnation of a Being 
whose existence and activity have a more ancient narrative? Christian teachers as early 
as the author of the famous Christ-hymn of Philippians 2:5-11 (whether that author was 
Paul or not) favored the latter possibility. Several tapped into the traditions about the 
figure of “Wisdom,” particularly as these are reflected in the developments of the tradi- 
tion in Wisdom of Solomon rather than the older traditions of Proverbs, for the raw 
materials for the Son’s “backstory.” 

The author of Proverbs 8 presents Wisdom in a personified form, issuing her invita- 
tion to those who wish to find a reliable path to a good and honorable life (Prov 8:1-21, 
32-36). Wisdom reveals that she was the first of God's created things and thereafter 
Gods helper in the creation of the heavens and the earth, “beside him, like a master 
worker" (Prov 8:22-31). Wisdom of Solomon reflects a significant development of this 
tradition, particularly in regard to Wisdoms relationship to the invisible God: 


Wisdom, the skilled fashioner of all things,...is the vapor that rises from God's 
power, а pure emanation from God's glory....For she is the radiance emitted by 
eternal Light, a spotless mirror of God's power to act, and an image of God's good- 
ness. Being one, she is capable of all things and, remaining intact in herself, she 
renews all things and enters into holy souls generation after generation, making 
them prophets and God’s friends. (Wis 7:22, 25-27, author's translation) 


Wisdom is no longer a created thing separate and distinct from the Creator, but related 
to God as illumination to light source. To see Wisdom is to see God’s reflection. No 
matter how "spread out" she becomes as she enters human souls, she is not something 
that can be parceled out, but rather remains “one” and “intact.” Wisdom, moreover, 
continues to take an active part in governing and sustaining creation (8:1). 

New Testament authors such as the writers of Hebrews, Colossians, and the Fourth 
Gospel appear to have seen in these traditions a revelation of the Son's pre-incarnate 
existence and activity and, at the same time, a revelation ofthe significance of Jesus as 
"the word made flesh” (John 1:14). The Son is now “the image of the invisible God" 
(Col 1:15; see Wis 7:26), the "reflection of God's glory and the exact imprint of God's 
very being" (Heb 1:3; see Wis 7:26), the one who reveals the character and person of 
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God (John 1:18), such that seeing Jesus is the equivalent of seeing God (John 14:9). The 
Son is God’s agent in the creation and sustaining of all that has come into being (John 
11-3; Heb 1:2-3; Col 1:16-17; see Prov 8:27-31; Wis 7:22; 9:1) and the mediator who 
brings people into relationship with God (John 1:10-13; see Wis 7:27). These traditions 
gave early Christians a theological vocabulary and structure by which and within 
which to give expression to their conviction that, in their encounter with Jesus, they 
had encountered God.'* 

А second important contribution that the Apocrypha made to early Christian theol- 
ogy concerns the New Testament authors’ understanding of the significance of Jesus’ 
death, particularly in terms of its functioning as a sacrifice of atonement. The Law of 
Moses does not make provision for one person to offer his or her life for others, but 
reflection on the deaths of the Maccabean martyrs moved forcefully in this direction. 
The idea of a righteous person making many righteous, being wounded for the sins of 
others, and making others whole by means of the punishment he or she endured is 
attested in the famous Suffering Servant song of Isaiah (see especially 53:4-6, 8, 10-12), 
and it is possible that no further inspiration was necessary. However, the interpretations 
of the significance and effectiveness of the deaths of the righteous martyrs within the 
framework ofthe covenant served to expand the tradition ofa vicarious death that could 
serve to reconcile a disobedient nation and a righteous, covenant God.'? Their connec- 
tion with the annual festival of Hanukkah (the "Feast of Dedication" of John 10:22) 
would have no doubt spread awareness ofthis tradition more broadly. 

In both 2 and 4 Maccabees, the martyrs offer their lives as an appeal to God for mercy 
toward the nation (2 Macc 7:37; 4 Macc 6:28); the authors of both narratives believe God 
to have accepted their offering (2 Macc 8:5; 4 Macc 17:22). The language of 4 Maccabees 
moves in more explicitly sacrificial modes. Eleazar asks that his blood poured out might 
serve as "purification" for the people and that God take his “Ше in exchange (antipsy- 
chon) for theirs” formulating a word from the language of Leviticus 17:11 (“It is blood 
that atones for a life,” in the LXX, anti tes psyches). This language will appear in Mark's 
Gospel, wherein Jesus affirms that the Son of Man came “to give his life a ransom for 
many” (ten psychen...anti, Mark 10:45//Matt 20:28). Indeed, Jesus himself may well 
have projected and interpreted his eventual death on the basis of traditions available to 
him, namely the deaths of the prophets and the Maccabean martyrs.’® The author of 4 
Maccabees speaks of the martyrs’ deaths also as a propitiatory offering (hilastérion, 
17:21-22), again using language from LXX Leviticus (cf. Lev 17:22) and elsewhere in the 
Greek Scriptures to speak of ritual acts of reconciliation. While direct influence in either 
direction is highly unlikely, it is interesting that Paul will use this language also to speak 
of Jesus’ death in Rom 3:25." 

Тһе belief in the physical resurrection of the dead (beginning with Jesus but extend- 
ing to all who follow him), the understanding of the death of the righteous person as 
going to “be with the Lord,’ and the certain convictions concerning post-mortem judg- 
ment by God with its consequence reward and punishments are all nurtured by the 
kinds of developments seen throughout the Apocrypha and related literature. The 
Hebrew Bible is slight in its references to post-mortem existence (and more ambiguous 
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in its references than many Christian readers tend to realize). The afterlife that weighs so 
heavily in New Testament texts and early Christian deliberation is a gift of the post- 
prophetic period authors, likely the result of their wrestling with the meaningfulness of 
the Deuteronomistic covenant in the face of the historic challenges of the period. 


CONCLUSION 


What has been said here of the importance of the Apocrypha as both a witness to the 
development of Jewish theology in the Greek and Roman periods and as a resource that 
contributed to the formation of New Testament theology could also be said of a good 
number of texts from the Greco-Roman period outside this particular collection (most 
notably 1 Enoch). Nevertheless, the canonical status afforded the Apocrypha by many 
influential thinkers in the early church and through the centuries since has rendered 
them particularly important for “biblical” theology. This is true irrespective of one’s per- 
sonal stance on their canonical status; it is a tradition-historical fact that all biblical 
theologians must embrace if they are to understand the formation of the earliest 
Christian theologies articulated in the New Testament and the development of the doc- 
trines and creeds embraced by the universal Church. 


NOTES 


1. Indeed, the delineation of a particular collection of Jewish texts called “the Apocrypha” 
only has meaning in the context and aftermath of these inner-Christian debates. On the 
status of the Apocryphal/deuterocanonical literature in the Christian Church from the sec- 
ond century through the modern period, see, further, David A. deSilva, The Apocrypha, 
Core Biblical Studies (Nashville: Abingdon, 2012), 137-146. 

2. This is true even of 4 Ezra, sometimes singled out as a legalistic text in which grace is essen- 
tially absent. See B. W. Longenecker, Eschatology and the Covenant: A Comparison of 4 Ezra 
and Romans 1-11 (Sheffield, UK: JSOT Press, 1991), 152-153; by contrast, see David A. deSilva, 
Introducing the Apocrypha: Message, Context, and Significance, 2nd rev. ed. (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Academic, 2018), 378-379, 411-412. Gratitude is admittedly required if one is to 
remain in favor with any patron, including the divine patron. 

3. Perdue suggests that Ben Sira “integrated a national theology of election and divine redemp- 
tion into a universal one that pertained to all nations. His was the first sapiential text that 
integrated a particularistic theology into a ubiquitous one” (Leo G. Perdue, The Sword and 
the Stylus: An Introduction to Wisdom in the Age of Empires [Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2008], 285). It seems rather that Ben Sira domesticated the universal figure of 
Wisdom to the particularistic way of life taught by the Torah and to the particularistic elec- 
tion and future of the one nation to whom God gave the Law—with whom, alone among all 
nations, God caused Wisdom finally to take up residence (see Sir 24:6-8, 10-12, 23). 

4. Any contradiction here with Ben Sira’s words elsewhere about God's sovereign control over 
the destiny of individuals and peoples (Sir 33:11-13) is more apparent than real. In the latter 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


passage, Ben Sira speaks allusively of God's exaltation of Abraham, God’s selection of the 
tribe of Levi to minister in God's tent, and God's turning of the Canaanites out of the 
land—all topics related to God's election of Israel, and not the choices of individual 
Israelites within the covenant people to keep or not keep covenant with God. 


. Paul is not entirely consistent on this point. In his own testimony, he avers that he has 


himself been quite able to live in line with the Torahs stipulations (Phil 3:6), no doubt also 
taking into account the availability of means of atonement for any infractions committed 
apart from deliberate willfulness. 


. For a fuller analysis of the role of this framework in Baruch and 2 Maccabees, see deSilva, 


Introducing the Apocrypha, 222-223, 299-302. One can find this interpretation of history 
and prognosis for the future also running throughout other texts as well, for example in 
Ben Siras insistence that walking in line with the covenant leads to honor and a good end 
while departing from the commandments leads to shame and suffering (see, e.g., Sir 113-20; 
10:19-24; 40:26-27; 44:19-21; 45:23; 46:9-10; 49:4-6) or in the reviews of history and 
assertions about the future (even if deceptive!) in Judith 5:17-21; 8:18-20; 11:9-19. 


. The author of 4 Maccabees would considerably develop the idea that the obedient death 


of the righteous might atone for the disobedience of the nation (see especially 4 Macc 
6:27-29; 17:21-22). 


. This is not the only manner in which pious Jews could express that “zeal for the covenant” 


that effected a reversal of the covenant curses. In 1 Maccabees, by stark contrast with 
2 Maccabees, it is the violent zeal first of Mattathias and, then, of Judas Maccabeus and his 
band (1 Macc 2:15-28; compare Num 25:6-15), that "turned away wrath from Israel" 
(1 Macc 2:44, 46; 3:5-8). This alternative “zeal” expressed itself in not tolerating transgres- 
sion of the covenant, a display of radical commitment that, it was hoped, God would value 
more highly than the disobedience God witnessed among the nation. 


. J. W. van Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs as Saviours of the Jewish People: A Study of2 and 


4 Maccabees (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 178-180. 

The author expresses a doctrine of "original sin" very similar to that Paul had developed 
earlier in the first century (Rom 5:12-21). Both authors hold this in tension with human 
responsibility for striving against the evil inclination and devoting themselves to the pur- 
suit of righteousness (2 Esdras 7:92, 127-129; see Rom 2:6-10). 

Ancillary considerations would bolster this hope, for example the conviction that God's 
reputation among the nations remains bound to Israel's fortunes (Bar 2:11, 14-15, 17-18; 
Add Esth C:20-22). 

Novenson rightly insists that there is something perverse about studying and theorizing 
about the absence of a messianic figure in a particular text or body of texts: "References to 
messiahs occur in some early Jewish texts and not in others, and there is nothing curious, 
remarkable, or deficient in the texts in which they do not. It is the expectation on the part 
ofthe modern interpreter that creates the problem" (Matthew V. Novenson, The Grammar 
of Messianism [New York: Oxford University Press, 2017], 116). 

Michael Stone had suggested that “the Messiah was not the answer to the questions that 
Ezra was asking," but this does not seem entirely accurate (Michael Stone, "Ihe Concept 
ofthe Messiah in IV Ezra,” in Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of E. К. Goodenough, 
ed. Jacob Neusner [Leiden: Brill, 1968], 295-312. here 312). 

The same texts from Wisdom of Solomon would continue to play a prominent role in 
discussions of the relationship of the persons ofthe Trinity—for example, those conversa- 
tions that led to the specific formulations in the Nicene Creed concerning the shared 
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essence of the Father and the Son (“of one being with the Father”) and the “eternal genera- 
tion” of the Son (“eternally begotten of the Father”). In the words of Fulgentius of Ruspe, 
they would be used to posit “the oneness of nature, the distinction of persons, and the 
infinite equality of the Father and the Son" (translation from S. Voicu, Apocrypha, Ancient 
Christian Commentary on Scripture: Old Testament 15 [Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity, 2010], 101). See further deSilva, The Apocrypha, 126-127 and Voicu, Apocrypha, 
97-101. 

15. Scholars tend to approach these alternatives in an “either/or” fashion, but a “both/and” 
might be truer to the blending of traditions in the later Second Temple Period 
(David A. deSilva, The Jewish Teachers of Jesus, James, and Jude: What Earliest Christianity 
Learned from the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha [New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2012], 171-172). 

16. For a detailed examination of the potential impact of the martyr as offering himself or 
herself on behalf of others, to effect atonement for the nation or otherwise reconcile an 
alienated deity with an offending people, on Jesus’ self-understanding, see deSilva, The 
Jewish Teachers, 168-174. 

17. Further on martyrdom as a reconciling offering in 2 and 4 Maccabees, see David A. deSilva, 
‘The Jewish Teachers, 158-165; David A. deSilva, 4 Maccabees, Guides to the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha (Sheffield, UK: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), 137-141; and 
Jarvis J. Williams, Maccabean Martyr Traditions in Pauls Theology of Atonement: Did 
Martyr Traditions Shape Pauls Conception of Jesus’ Death? (Eugene, OR: Wipf & 
Stock, 2010), 33-63; on the impact of this tradition on Paul’s proclamation concerning the 
salvific effects of Jesus’ death, see Williams, Maccabean Martyr Traditions, 85-119. 
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